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THE POPE AND MAGNA CHARTA, 


BOUT two years ago, in speaking of the conflict of S. Edmund 

of Canterbury. against Henry ILI. for the liberties of the 
Church; I pointed out that his contest was only one of many 
periods in the continuous resistance to Royal excesses, in behalf 
of the laws and liberties of England, maintained by S. Anselm, 
S. Thomas, Archbishop Langton, and S. Edmund. I might have 
added, by Archbishop Richard, his immediate predecessor. This 


‘statement was next day met by the old taunt that the Pope con- 


demned Magna Charta. Ithenshortly pointed out the distinction, 
here again asserted, between thé mode in which the Great Charter 
was obtained, and the contents or merits of the Great Charter itself. 
The former, not the latter, was condemned. 

Before I enter upon this point, I cannot refrain from quoting a 
passage from the preface of Professor Stubbs, in his volume of 
“Documents Illustrative of English History.” And in doing so I 
must express my grateful sense of the service he has rendered to 
historical truth. His small volume stands alone for learning and 
discernment. 

Describing the period I was speaking of, he says :— 


“The political situation may generally be stated thus: Since the Con- 
quest, the political constituents of the nation had been divided into two 
parties, which may be called the national and the feudal. The formes 
comprise® the King, the ministerial nobility, which were created by 


. Henry I. and Henry II., and which, if less richly endowed than that of the 
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Conquest, was more widely spread and had more English sympathies ; the 
other contained the great nobles of the Conquest, and the always large but 
varying body of lower vassals, who were intent on pursuing the policy of 
foreign feudalism. The national party was also generally in close alliance 
with the clergy, whose zeal for their own privileges extended to the defence 
of the classes’ from whom they chiefly sprang, and whose vindication of 
class liberties maintained in the general recollection the possibility of 
resisting oppression. - 

“ The clergy may be roughly divided into three schools—the secular, or 
statesman school ; the ecclesiastical, or professional; and the devotional, 
or spiritual. Of these the representative men are Roger of Salisbury, 
Henry of Winchester, and Anselm of Canterbury. Thomas the Martyr - 
more or less combines the characters of the three throughout his life. 
The three stages through which he passed—that of Chancellor, that of 
Primate, and that of candidate for martyrdom (sit venia egregio auctori)— 
answer well to the three schools of the clergy. Throughout the whole 
period, the first of these schools was consistently on the side of the King, 
the last as consistently on the side of the nation ; the second, when its own 
privileges were not in danger, as from the peace of the Church, in 1107, 
to the Beckett quarrel, and after the conclusion of that quarrel, continuously 
on the same side. No division of the clergy ever sympathized with the 
feudal party.” * 


Again Mr. Stubbs writes :— 


“ From the beginning of the thirteenth century the struggle is between 
the Barons, clergy, and people on one side, and the King and his personal 
partisans, English and foreign, on the other. The Barons and prelates who 
drew up the Charter were the sons of the ministerial nobles of Henry IL, 
the imitators of S. Anselm and S. Hugh, of Henry of Winchester and 
Thomas of Canterbury.” + ` 


But does not this show that if the spiritual prelates were with the 
people, they were certainly with the Pope, by whom they were 
canonized? How, then, was not the Pope with the people and its 
Christian liberties ? č 

Iwill now give evidence of my assertion that the Barons, and 
not the contents of the Charter, were condemned by Innocent III. 

I.. Let us first examine the antecedents of the conflict between 
Jobn and the Barons, out of which the Great Charter arose. 

It is simply impossible to form an adequate conception of this 
conflict unless we go back to the reign of our earlier kings. 
Mr. Stubbs, in his valuable work “The Memorials of S. Dunstan,” 
gives the Promissio Regis, or the oath taken at his coronation by 
the Saxon King Edwy, which is as follows :— 


“ This writing is written, letter by letter, after the writing that Arch- 
bishop. Dunstan delivered to our lord at Kingston, on the day that they 
hallowed him King; and he forbade him to give any pledge except this 
pledge which he laid up on Christ’s altar, as the bishop directed him: 
‘In the name of the Holy Trinity I promise three things to the Christian 
people, my subjects: first that God’s Church and all Christian people of 
my dominions hold true peace; the second is that I forbid robbery, and all 
unrighteous things, to all orders; the third, that I promise and, enjoin in 


* Stubbs’ Documents, pp. 31, 82: Oxford, 1874. t Ibid. p. 33. 
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all dooms justice and mercy, that the gracious and merciful God, of His 
everlasting mercy, may forgive us all, who liveth and reigneth.’ ” * 


Here we have the germ of the Oaths and Charters of the Norman 
times. l ! 

It may be indeed true that there did not exist any very preċise 

° code to which the people of England, after the Conquest, were 
always appealing as to “the Laws of Good King Edward.” Never- 
theless there was a well-known tradition of ecclesiastical and 
popular liberties partly written, but chiefly unwritten, descending 
from the legislation and the usage of Saxon times. These liberties 
were frequently violated, even by the Saxon kings. Edward the 
Confessor wielded an authority, from his known integrity and 
fidelity to God and his people, which enabled him to promote 
ecclesiastics in a way hardly consistent with the perfect freedom 
of elections. The electors acquiesced in what was well done, 
though in the doing of it a good king set a dangerous example 
for bad kings to quote. The laws and liberties of England were 
guaranteed by the coronation oaths of every sovereign. Saxon 
and Dane alike swore to preserve them. William the Conqueror 
and his successors, in like manner, bound themselves by their 
coronation oath to respect them, 

But the conflict between traditional liberties and Royal customs, 
which began before the Conquest, became sharper and’ less toler- 
able after the Conquest. The rule of our foreign kings was 
especially despotic, and, under them, the conflict between legal 
rights and Royal usages brought on the conflict of S. Anselm with 
Henry I., and the martyrdom of S. Thomas of Canterbury under 
Henry II. 

These laws and liberties. may be divided and classed under two 
heads: first, the liberties of the Church, in its tribunals, goods, 
appeals, and elections; and secondly, the liberties of the people 
in respect to inheritance, taxation, military service, and the like. 

We need only to take one example which will serve as the 
illustration and proof of what I assert. 

Henry I, at his coronation, issued a Charter of Liberties, 
It is, in fact, an amplification of the coronation oath, which runs 
as follows :— ` 


“Tn the name of Christ I promise to the Christian people subject to me 

° these three things, First, that I will order, and according to my power 

will take care, that the Church of God and all Christian people shall enjoy 

- true peace by our will at all times: secondly, that I will forbid rapacity 

and iniquity to all degrees of men: thirdly, that I will enjoin equity and 

mercy in all judgments, that God, who is pitiful and merciful, may grant 
to me His mercy.” i 


“This was the bond given by the King to his people, upon which 


* Memorials of S. Dunstan, p. 355. t Stubbs’ Documents, p. 99. 
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he received the threefold sanction of election by the nation, 
unction by the Church, and homage from his vassals. This oath 
is also w limitation of the excesses of William I. and William 
Rufus. Itis also a renunciation of the unlawful customs of the 
latter, and a restoration of the lawful freedom of the people. This, 
in fact, is what was intended, by the “Laws of King Edward.” 
And in this outline we see exactly the causes of conflict, namely, 
the oppression of the Church by the Royal power in the case of 
vacancies and elections, and the oppression of the Barons and 
tenants by exactions of money and taxation.* 

The Charter of Henry I. runs as follows :— 

“In the year of the Incarnation of our Lord 1051, Henry, son of 
William the King, after the death of his brother William, by the grace of 
God King of the English, to all the faithful health. 

“1. Know ye that by the mercy of God, and common counsel of the 
Barons of the whole kingdom of .England, I have been crowned King of the 
same kingdom; and forasmuch as the kingdom has been oppressed by 
unjust exactions, I, in the feat of God, and in the love I bear towards you, 
first set free the Holy Church of God, so that I will not sell or pledge (its 
goods). Nor on the death of Archbishop, Bishop, or Abbot will I receive 
anything of the domain of the Church, nor of its members, until a suc- 
cessor shall enter upon it. And all evil customs by which the kingdom of 
England was unjustly oppressed I will take away, which evil customs I 
here in part recite.” 

Then follow the articles. 

The second article relates to inheritance. 

The third and fourth to widows. 

The fifth to coinage and false money. 

The sixth to pleas and debts; the six following to dues, and 
sureties, and murder, and forests, and the like. 

The thirteenth is, “ The law of King Edward I restore to you, 
with the amendments by which my father, with the advice of his 
Barons, amended it.” 

I have given this outline of the Charter of Henry I. more fully 
because it is in germ the Magna Charta of Runnymede. In the 
following reign Stephen issued two Charters in the same express 
terms. The first, which is the shorter, runs as follows :— 


“ Know ye that I have granted, and by this my present Charter have 
confirmed, to all my Barons and men in England, all the liberties and good 
laws which Henry, King of the English, my uncle, gave and granted to 
them; and I grant to them all*good laws and good customs which they 
had in the time of King Edward.” a 


Nevertheless Stephen went to war with his Barons and his 
Bishops. Both parties fought with foreign mercenary troops, to 
the great misery of the English people.t 


* Stubbs’ Documents, p. 99. + Ibid. p. 100. 
į Ibid. pp. 114,119. 
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Henry II. swore, at his consecration, to respect the same laws 
and liberties. He also issued a Charter of Liberties; and in a 
parliament in London, “he renewed the peace, and laws, and 
customs which obtained from antient times throughout England.”* 
Through the whole of his reign Henry endeavoured to enforce 
his royal “ customs,” the “avitas consuetudines ” of his ancestors, 
as against the laws and liberties of England. On one occasion, 
when he swore by God’s eyes that he would exact a certain pay- 
ment from tenants of land, S. Thomas, to protect: the people 
from an oppressive custom, withstood him, saying, “ By the eyes 
by which you have sworn, not a penny shall be paid from all my 
land!” The Constitutions of Clarendon were in direct violation 
of the laws and liberties to which the King had bound himself by 
oath and by Charter. They violated the liberties of the Church in 
its tribunals, appeals, elections. 

In the reign of Henry Il., the conflict was chiefly with S. 
Thomas and the Church. The Barons sided with the King. 
They were siding with the stronger, little knowing that they were 
preparing a scourge for their own back; and that their own turn 
would come next. In truth, the conflict is always one and the' 
same—the King sometimes against the Barons, sometimes against 
the Bishops, sometimes against both: it is always the same in 
kind—that is, of the Royal customs violating the laws and liberties, 
civil and ecclesiastical, of the English people. 

We come now to the reign of John. Mr. Stubbs says that the 
reign of Richard had separated the interests of the Crown from 
the interests of the people. The reign of John brought the 
interests of the people and those of the Barons into the closest 
harmony.t Both alike suffered from arbitrary and excessive taxa- 
tion, from delay of justice, exactions of military service out ot 
England, that is, in France, outrages of every kind, both public and 
domestic. Before I go into detail, I will give the peturp of King 
John from a recent historian. 

Mr. Greene, in- his “ History of the English People” a book of 
great value, but marred by great inaccuracies, like the historical 
writings of Lord Macaulay, quotes in RERS the line of the old 
chronicler :— 


“ Sordida fœdatur, fœdante Johanne, Gehenna.” 


“< Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence of John? 
The terrible verdict of the King’s contemporaries has passed into the sober 
judgment of history. Iu his inner soul, John was the worst outcome of 
the Angevins. He united into one mass of wickedness their insolence, 
their selfishness, their unbridled lust, their cruelty and tyranny, tbeir 
shamelessness, their superstition, their cynical indifference to honour or 
truth. Ia mere boyhood, he had torn with brutal levity the beards of the 


* Stubbs’ Documents, p. 129. } Ibid. 
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Irish chieftains who came to own him as their lord. His ingratitude and 
perfidy had brought down his father’s hairs with. sorrow to the grave. 
To his brother he had been the worst of traitors. All Christendom believed 
him to be the murderer of his nephew, Arthur of Brittany. He had 
abandoned one wife and was faithless to another. His punishments were 
refinements of cruelty, the starvation of children, the crushing old men 
under copes of lead. His Court was a brothel, where no woman was safe 
from the royal lust, and where his cynicism loved to publish the news of his 
victims’ shame. He was as craven in his superstition as he was daring 
in his impiety. He scoffed at priests, and turned his back on the mass, 
even amidst the solemnities of his coronation, but he never stirred on a 


journey without hanging relics round his neck.”* 


At his coronation in 1199, John swore, in the hands of Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to preserve the liberties of the Church, 
and the laws of the land.t 

In the year 1200, John began his career of tyranny by seizing 
all the possessions of the Archbishop of York.t The Archbishop 
excommunicated the officers who had seized his manors. John 
was enraged at this, but still more enraged because the Archbishop 
had forbid the collection of a plough-tax in his diocese. 

In the year 1203, the shameless vices of the King, and the loss 
of his castles in Normandy, caused the Barons who were with him 
in France to forsake the Court.§ He then returned to England, 


and exacted of the, Barons a seventh part of their goods: he com- 


mitted also all manner of rapine by violence against the Church 
and convents. 

John had shown himself to be vicious, sensual, violent, false, 
tyrannical, and a violator of his coronation oath by infractions of 
the liberties of the Church and of the laws of the land: But 
hitherto the authority and statesmanship of Archbishop Hubert 
had in some degree restrained him. In 1205 the Archbishop died; 
and on hearing of his death, John said exultingly, “Now for the 
first time I am King of England.” T 

From this date opens a new chapter in John’s history. 

In order to force his favourite, John de Gray, into the see of 
Canterbury, he overbore the freedom of the electors. 

The Pope annulled the election, and chose Stephen Langton, 
who was already Cardinal Priest of S. Chrysogenus. This was in the 
year 1207. He was elected by the monks, and consecrated in Rome. 
John, in his fury, refused to receive the Archbishop, and drove the 
monks of Canterbury out of England. The Pope, after sending 
many envoys and writing many letters to the King without effect, 
threatened to lay an Interdict upon the kingdom. John persisted 
in his obstinacy, and the Interdict was promulgated on March 23, 


* Greene’s “ History of the English People,” p. 118. n 
t Matthew Paris, Ed. Madden, London, 1866, vol. ii. p. 80. 
t Ibid. p. 87. '§ Ibid. pp. 96, 97. 

+ |] Ibid. p. 99. | Ibid. p. 104. 
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1208. He then confiscated the property of the Bishops, Abbots, 
Priors, and Clergy; and seized all their goods for his own use.* 
He inflicted all manner of personal indignities and cruelties upon 
ecclesiastics. Being conscious that his enormities had alienated 
the Barons from him, he endeavoured to compel them to renew 
their homage. “His despotism became minitely vexatious. He 
forbade the taking of birds throughout England; and commanded 
the hedges and ditches which protected the harvest-lands to be 
destroyed.t He exacted homage of all freeholders, even from 
boys of twelve years old; and compelled, for that purpose, the 
Welsh to come to Woodstock. He then turned his exactions and 
cruelties, which are well known, against the Jews, both men and 
women. In the year 1210, he exacted by violence, vellent nollent, 
a hundred thousand pounds sterling from the clergy, which 
Matthew Paris calls evactio nefaria. At the same time, he starved 
.to death the wife and son of one of his noblest The rapine and 
violence of John on every class of his people steadily growing more 
intolerable, the Pope on their appeal absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance, and forbade them to consort with him in mensa, consilio et 
colloguio. Geoffry of Norwich, a judge of the Exchequer, therefore 
resigned his office. He was thrown into prison and laden with a 
cope of lead, under which he soon died.§ Many nobles, prelates, 
and others, fled from England and died in exile. By John’s command 
twenty-eight youths, surrendered by the Welsh as hostages, were 
hanged at Nottingham before he would take his food. He was 
then warned of the defection of his Barons, from whom, by terror, 
he extorted sons, nephews, and kinsmen as hostages. I have 
simply taken the chief points of the narrative of Matthew Paris. 
But it is impossible to give an adequate idea of the misery of the 
people of England under the tyranny of John. A perpetual cry ` 
went up from the face of the whole land. It is said that there 
was hardly a.noble family on which John had not inflicted the 
indelible stain of some moral outrage. I have briefly brought 
these things together in order to show that it was in the cause of 
the whole, people that the Pope had throughout exerted his 
authority. He protected their liberties and their laws. The 
whole power of Innocent had been used to restrain the violence 
of the King. When, therefore, nothing availed, the Archbishop, 
with the’ Bishops of London and Ely, laid before the Pope 
John’s manifold rebellions and enormities, “ multimodas rebelliones 
et enormitates.” The Pope then, with the unanimous assent of 
the English people, save only the partisans of John, pronounced 
the sentence of deposition against him.|| In the face of this, John 


e ‘ 
* Matthew Paris, vol. ii. p. 114. 

+ Ibid, p. 119, f Ibid. pp. 119—124 

§ Ibid. p. 126. || Ibid. p. 180. 
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exacted of all the Religious Houses a declaration-that what he 
had extorted from them by violence had been given by them 
freely.. In 1218, the Archbishop and Bishops, with the concurrence 
of Barons and people, promulgated the sentence of deposition, 
and the King of France was charged with its execution. Great 
military preparations were made for the purpose in France. John 
likewise collected numerous forces in Kent. Nevertheless he 
knew himself to be excomimunicated and deposed, detested by 
his people, forsaken by bis Barons, except a few partisans, and 
threatened with invasion by apowerful enemy. In this strait two 
Templars found him at Dover, and told him that a way. of escape 
was yet open; that they were sent by Pandulph, who was on the 
coast of. France, to propose an interview; thatif he would submit 
and obey the Church, all might yet be averted. If not, they said 
the King of France was at hand, with the exiled Bishops and 
laymen of England; and that the King of France had letters 
from nearly all of the nobles of England, binding themselves by 
fidelity to him.* í 
Matthew Paris gives the following account of these. events :— 


“When the King had heard these things he was humbled, though 
against his will, and perturbed in mind, seeing that the peril of confusion 


hung over him on every side. Sunk therefore in despair, he acquiesced,- 


whether he would or no, in the persuasions of Pandulph, and made his 
peace in a form shameful to himself. . . . The’sum of which is that the 
King, laying aside rancour against every one, would recall all whom he had 
proscribed, and gave indemnity for all offences and losses.” + 


At another interview at Dover, on May 15, 1213, John resigned 

. his crown to the Pontiff, asa feudatory to the Holy See. At 
‘Michaelmas following, in the Cathedral Church of S. Paul, London, 
John renewed his submission to Nicholas, Cardinal Bishop of 
Tusculum. The words in which this act was done are as 
follows :— ' 


“ We will that it be known, that since we have in many things offended 
God, and our Holy. Mother the Church, and therefore have great need of 
divine mercy, and have nothing that we can worthily offer in satisfaction 
to God and the Church, but ourselves and our kingdom : . 

“We therefore being willing to humble ourselves for His sake (who for 
us humbled Himself even unto death), the grace of the Holy Ghost 
moving us, being neither led by force, nor constrained by fear, but by our 
free good will, and by the common counsel of our Barons, we offer, and freely 

’ grant, to God, and the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and to the Holy 
Roman Church . . . . the kingdom of England and Ireland,” &c.t¢ 


Lingard not unreasonably calls this “a disgraceful act.”§ It was 
certainly disgraceful to John, for in doing it he was insincere. 
_ It was a bid for the help of the Pope against the Barons. “They 
* Matthew Paris, vol. ii. p. 134. 5 l 


t Ibid. p. 135. t Rymer, Feed. tom. i. p. 176. 
` § Vol ii. 881-2. l : 


b 
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had invoked the authority of the Pope against him; but be, by 
making the Pope his feudal suzerain, endeavoured to protect 
himself against them. By the same act he thought to defeat 
also the hopes of the King of France. It was an act of cunning, 
simply out of interest and fear. In this sense it may well be called 
a disgraceful act. But was vassalage or feudal dependence upon 
the Head of the Christian world a disgrace to kings? If so, 
John was not alone in his shame. It was the condition of most 
of the princes of Christendom. Nay, they were vassals one to 
another. The King of Scotland was vassal to the King of Eng- 
land; and the King of England was vassal to the King of France. 
Both were often seen in public on their knees, swearing fealty, 
and doing homage to their feudal lord. John was present when 
William of Scotland subjected his crown to the King of England ; 
and nine years before, Peter of Arragon voluntarily made himself 
vassal of Innocent JII., binding himself to pay yearly 250 ounces 
of gold to the Holy See. John’s own father, Henry, was feudatory 
of Pope Alexander III. Henry II. acknowledges this in a letter 
written to the Pope, preserved by Peter of Blois, his own 
secretary. In the year after his absolution, he wrote thus :— 
“Vestre jurisdictionis est Regnum Angliæ, et quantum ad 
feudatarii juris obligationem vobis duntaxat obnoxius teneor 
et astringor.”* Richard, John’s brother, resigned his crown 
to the Emperor of Germany, and held it on the payment of a 
yearly rent. John simply did what all these had done before 
him. But the sting to Englishmen is that the King of England 
became vassal to an Italian Priest. And the nursery tales which 
pass for. history in England have concealed the fact that the 
whole of the Christian Empire of Europe was founded on the 
same principle. The supreme civil power of, Christendom was 
dependent on the supreme spiritual authority. The Pontiffs 
created the Empire of the West: they conferred the Imperial 
dignity by consecration; they were the ultimate judges of the 
Emperors acts; with power of deprivation and deposition. The 
Christian world at that day saw nothing disgraceful in this sacred 
Imperial jurisprudence. 

Let us, however, understand what the feudal dependence 
involved. It did not create the liability to deposition, for Jobn 
had been deposed already. All Christian princes by the juris- 
prudence then in force were liable to deposition. But the feudal 
relation is expressed in the form of oath taken by John. He 
promises fidelity to his liege lord, and binds himself to defend 
him against all conspiracy and danger of life and limb; and to 
reveal to,him all plots, and to defend the patrimony of Peter.{ 


* Lingard, vol. ii. p. 19, note. t+ Rymer, Food. tom. i. p. 177. 
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A feudum is an immovable possession, held as to its dominium 
utile, or usufruct, of a superior, who has the dominium supremum, or 
suzerainty, with the condition of fidelity and personal service. 

John therefore, by surrendering his crown, bound himself to 
exercise his royal power in conformity withlaw. The Head of the 
Christian world became security for this obligation. But all 
Christian princes were bound to use their power in conformity to law. 
The submission of John did not deprive his people of the power of 
legislation, but he thereby bound himself to the Pope to observe 
faithfully the laws of the land as made by them. His dependence 
upon the Pope was for the conservation of the liberties of the 
people. It is acknowledged by all historians that, down to the 
. surrender of the Crown, the Pope had supported the Archbishop, 

the Barons, and the people against the King. He had multipliciter 
et multoties, in a multitude’ of ways and seasons, as Matthew Paris 
says, admonished, counselled, expostulated, threatened J ohn, to 
bring him -to law and reason. But John persisted in spoiling, 
robbing, harrying, afflicting, outraging his people by private 
wrongs and public wars. All remedies had failed. Excommuni- 
"cation, interdict, deposition, all had „been tried in vain. At last 
John surrenders himself. Innocent for the first time prevailed. 
He thereby became the aybiter accepted by both contending 
parties. The Barons, through the Archbishop, and also directly in 
person, had long invoked his help. John would not listen. Now, 
at last, he submitted himself; and the Barons were counsellors and 
partakers of his act of submission. The great Council of the 
Barons united in the act. The cession of the crown was made by 
their advice, ‘and with their consent.* They had suffered under 
John and his ancestors until England had been wounded and torn 
by domestic strife, and desolated by civil wars. At last they, and 
the Head of the Christian world, had brought John to submission 
to the law of Christendom. Their object was the salvation of 
England. It is clear as day that Innocent’s motive was the pro- 
tection of the people and of the laws and of the liberties of 
. England against the tyranny, perfidy, and personal vices of the 
worst of kings. A thousand marks a year, or £6,000—that is, 700 
from England and 300 from Ireland—was required in acknow- 
ledgment of feudal dependence. When this sum is compared 
with the sum awarded to the Bishops alone as indemnity, namely, 
100,000 marks, or £600,000, it is a mere quit-rent. 
And here it is of great importance that the action of the Barons 


in this surrender of the crown should be put beyond doubt. They - 


were the national party: they represented the people of England: 
they have been, in all histories great and small, represented as the 


- 


* Lingard, vol. ii. p. 333. 
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partisans of the liberties of England. In them, we are told, the 
liberties of England were condemned at least, if not cursed, by the 
. Pope. 

Now, as I have said, we have positive evidence that they were 
counsellors and partakers in the act of surrender. f 

First, we have the evidence of William Mauclerc, John’s envoy 
to Rome, who writes to the King describing his interview with 
the Pope in the Lateran, and states that after his interview ` 
four envoys of the Barons came “deferentes litteras Magnatum 
- Anglie.” The substance of the letters Mauclerc gives as follows, 
that all the Barons of the whole of England implored the Pope to 
admonish, and, if need be, to compel: the King to preserve in- 
violate their ancient liberties, confirmed by the Charters of John’s 
ancestors, and by his own oath. He added further— 


“ They implore the Pope to aid them in this, as it was well known to- 
him that they had boldly opposed the King in defence of the liberty of the 
-Church, at the bidding of the Pope, and that the annual payment which 
the King had granted to the Pope and the Roman Church, and the other 
honours which he had given to the Church of Rome, had been granted and 
given, not ‘Spontaneously, nor out of devotion, but even out of fear, and by 
their coercion.” * 


The date of this is 1214, a year after the surrender of the crown. 

The act of surrender is thus given by Matthew Paris :—“ On the 
13th of May, 1213, the King, with Pandulph, the Earls, the Barons, 
and a great multitude, met at Dover,.and unanimously Beret. in the 
forma pacis, or the engagement of peace.” t 

Again: “The King of the English and Pandulph, cum ee 
Regni, with, the chief men of the ‘Kingdom, met atthe house of the 
Knights -Templars at Dover, on May 15th,” and.surrendered the 
crown. į 

We come now to a critical period, which, if rightly understood, 

gives the key to the action and intention of the Pope in the 
condemnation of the Great Charter. 
. John had made peace by submission, and by a promise to 
observe the laws and liberties of England. He had bound himself 
to make restitution for his exactions.and spoliations. This peace 
was hardly concluded before John broke it. . Manifestly, he had 
never intended to keep it. His submission was simply to steal a 
march upon the Barons, and to renew his conflict with fresh 
advantage. \ 

After bis absolution he convened a jury at S: Albans, to assess 
‘the compensation due to’ the.clergy; but he took care to be 
absent, so that nothing was done,- ' a 

A second meéting was held at Westminster. J ohn was again 


i Rymer, Fad. tom. i. pp. 184-5.» t Matthew Paris, vol. ii. p. 135. 
ł Ibid. pp. 185—186. 
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absent; again they could do nothing. Then there came up a ery 
from ‘the country, Barons and people together, demanding the 
fulfilment of his engagements. 

While the Council was sitting, news came that the King was 
advancing with an armed force. He was on his way to levy war 
against the Barons of Northumberland for refusing to go with him 
to the wars in France. Archbishop Langton met him at Notting- 
ham, and reminded him that to make war on his liezemen was a 
violation of his oath of peace. With shouts of passion he at last 
turned back. In September—that is, three months after the 
peace had been made—the Cardinal Bishop of Tusculum came to 
adjudicate the matter still in dispute between the King and the 
clergy. At Michaelmas, in a council held at London, the King 
pretended to issue a commission to estimate the sums extorted by 
his officers. But'once more it came to nothing. He was visibly 
` dissembling. He then tried to detach the Bishops from the clergy, 
by offering a restitution to each severally. They referred the 
proposal to Rome ;. which suggestion the King caught at, both be- 
cause of the delay and because he hoped to make the Pope believe 
the Bishops and clergy to be greedy, grasping, and exorbitant. 
In this he succeeded. The Cardinal Legate was gained by the 
King, and began, by his own authority, to fill up the vacant bene- ` 
fices and churches. The Archbishop and his suffragans appealed 
to Rome; but the Legate persisting, in January, 1214, both parties 
sent their envoys to Rome. On July 1, 1214, the Legate removed 
the interdict, which had lasted six years, three, months, and four- 
teen days. He had hardly left S. Paul’s Church before a vast 
multitude of every condition came, laying before him all that they 
had suffered in limb and property by the exactions and violence of 
the King’s officers. In truth, the peace was no peace, and the 
settlement settled nothing. The King was dissembling, levying 
war on the Barons, and oppressing the Church and the people as 
before. f 
. The Barons therefore consulted for their common safety. At 
this critical moment, the Archbishop produced the Charter of 
Henry I., and the Barons at once accepted it as the basis of their 
demands. Thus’ far they acted in perfect legality. At this 
moment the defeat of the King’s army at Bovines left John with- 
out a.party in France, and deserted by the Barons of England. , 


- _ He then surrounded himself with mercenaries. On January 7, he 


went to London; and at the New Temple the Barons came to him 
with an ostentatious display of military preparation, to demand of 
him the observance of the Charter of Henry I. He met this by a, 
double trick; the one a postponement till Easter, the other the 
assumption of the Cross of the Crusade. Once more, with a view 
to separate the Bishops from the Barons, and the Church from the 
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people, John granted a Charter of Liberties to the Church in 
England.. This Charter was sent to Rome and confirmed. The 
Pope was thereby led to believe that John’s intentions . were 
sincere. The Barons persevered in theirdemands. The King was 
at Woodstock, and the Archbishop remained with him, trying to 
induce him to grant the demands of the Barons. Nearly the 
whole Baronage of the realm rose in arms, and came with their 


retainers to Brackley. Here was their first false step. They ` 


demanded thé Charter. Jobn answered with scorn that he would 
never grant liberties which would make him a slave. But they 
were, with one or two exceptions, the liberties he had alteady 
sworn to observe. They then appealed to force—defied the King, 
_renounced their homage, and levied war upon him.: Their army was 
led by Robert Fitzwalter, under the name. of “The Army of God and 
of the Holy Church.” They then came in haste to London. They 
summoned every man to join them, under pain of being treated as 
a public enemy. Excepting the King’s foreign garrisons, the 
whole country north of the Thames was in open rebellion. The 
courts of justice ceased to sit; no. man would pay any dues or 
-acknowledge the King’s authority. John yielded a second time, 
and demanded a day for interview with the Barons. On June 18, 
1215, they met at Runnymede. The Magna Charta was accepted. 
by the King; but on the spot he sent envoys to Rome.to urge its 
nullity, as being extorted by rebellion, and in disregard of the 
suzerainty of the Holy See. 
It is evident that John, seeing insi helpless in all other 
ways, determined to bring down the spiritual authority of Innocent 
upon the Barons. He therefore, with great skill, deceived the 


Pope, and roused. his indignation against them. For this end, he s 


heaped together everything that could excite his anger. He told 


Innocent that the Barons made light of his letters; that the - 
Archbishops and Bishops neglected to put them in execution; ` 


that he had told them in vain that England was the patrimony of 
S. Peter, and that he-held of the Roman Church; that he had 
taken the Cross; that as a Crusader he desired to treat with them 
in humility and meekness; that he had offered them the abolition 
of all evil customs and all griefs; that they were bent on 
_ troubling the kingdom; that he had dismissed his foreign troops, 
though in so doing he had deprived the Crusade of most important 
and powerful aids, &c.* It is i ee to carry diplomatic craft 
to a higher perfection. 
John simply deceived the Pops into a belief that he was sincere, 
and that the Barons, and even the Bishops, were rebels to him, 
and contumacious to the ‘Holy See. But he went even beyond 


- * Rymer, Food. tom. i. p. 200. 
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this. He forged the seals of the Bishops, and wrote everywhere 
abroad in their name, saying that “the English were detestable 
apostates, and that the King and the, Pope would confirm their 
possessions to whomsoever would take up arms against them.” 

Again, in the month of September, after the acceptance of the 
Charter in June, he wrote saying that the Barons were devoted 
_ to him before he submitted to the Holy See, and from that time 
turned against him, and “ especially, as they publicly said, for that 
cause they violently rose against him.”* It was no wonder that 
the Pope was offended and incensed. l 

In ‘all this, the dissimulation of John outdid itself. Innocent 
had no choice. On the 24th of August, the envoys received 
` Apostolic letters condemning the Barons.t 

II. We have now traced the antecedents of the Great Charter, 
and we may estimate its condemnation, and the motives and 
extent of that condemnation. i 

1. The event is recorded by Matthew Paris in these words :— 
“Then the Pope, after deliberation at his will, by a definitive 
sentence condemned and annulled the oft-named Charter of 
Liberties of the kingdom of England, though it contained things 
pious and just, as a careful inspector may see.”t The Pope 
nowhere denies that it contained “ pia et justa;” but things pious 
and just may be demanded in a way contrary both to justice and 
to piety; and this is my contention. 

' 2: The Pope here explicitly declares the cause of the condem- 
nation, namely :— 
(1.) That the Barons had levied war against their Sovereign. 
(2.) That he was a feudal vassal of the Holy See. 
(3.) That he had taken the Cross. ` 
(4:) That their cause was already in appeal before the Holy 
See. á 
(5.) That they had taken the law into théir own hands. 
, ` 8: There is not here so much as a single word as to the contents 
of the Great Charter. ` 

4. The first part of it was the Charter of Ecclesiastical Liberties 
granted by John, and already confirmed by Innocent. 

5. All other details, social, economical, and political, had been 
for centuries in use, and confirmed by successive sovereigns, in 
. full peace and communion with the Holy See. It was in behalf of 
these same laws and liberties that the Pope had been for years 
admonishing and urging the King. They had been already 
embodied in successive Charters, on which no shadow of censure 
from Rome had ever fallen. i 


6. The very same laws and liberties, with only three or four 


* Rymer, tom. i. p. 207. t Rymer, tom. i. 208, 
} Matthew Paris, p. 162. 
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exceptions, were, within a year of the condemnation of the Great’ 
Charter of John, confirmed by Gualo, legate of the Pope, in 
the Charter of Henry III.; .and these exceptions were not made by 
the Pope, but by the Barons themselves, into whose hands the 
government of the kingdom during the minority of the King 
had fallen.* 

It would seem to me, therefore, to be proved even to demon- 
stration, that the Pope condemned not the Charter, but the Barons; 
not the laws and liberties set down in the Charter, but the way 
and action by which the Barons had wrung it from their Sovereign. 
The Pope quashed and annulled the Charter as a contract, -and 
forbadé either side to plead or to act upon it; ‘butnot one word as 
to its contents is to be found. 

The only argument that I can conceive to the contrary is that 
the Pope, in his letter of cassation, describes the Charter as “turpis 
et vilis, illicita et iniqua.”t But this, again, is evidently said 
of the whole action by which the King was forced by his own 
liegemen into a submission and a humiliation second only to that 
of the surrender of his crown. There is not a shadow of evidence 
to show that these epithets apply to the laws or liberties as 
expressed in the Charter. ` 

On all these grounds, therefore, I affirm once more that in con- 
demning the Charter, Innocent condemned the action of the 
Barons, and not the liberties of England. 

In order to bring this out more clearly, we will sum up the 
chief contents of the Great Charter of Liberties.’ 

It begins with a recital of the Charter of Liberties issued on 
January 15, 1215, and confirmed by the Pope, which’ begins 
“ Anglicana Ecclesia libera sit, et nehest jura sua integra, et 
libertates suas illeesas.” 

This certainly was not condemned by Innocent. . 

Then follow sixty-two articles, relating to inheritance, taxa- 
tion, common pleas, trial by peers, weights, measures, imprison- 
ment, safe conducts, and the like. 

A man must be not a little credulous who can believe that 
Innocent III. saw in these details the subject-matter of a Pontifical 
condemnation. They had been the laws and liberties of England 
for generations; and no Pope had ever seen in them matter for . 
„his supreme cognizance. What Innocent was really dealing with 
*was what I may call the constitutional law of Christian kingdomp, 


* Mr. Greene says that the articles omitted in the first Charter of Henry. IO. were 
re-inserted under the infinence of Archbishop Langton. - I do not find the evidence of 
this statement. Neither Matthew Paris nor Hovenden, so far as I can see, say so: and 
the Annals of Dunstaple, quoted by Mr. Stubbs (@ocuments, &c., p. 323), expressly say 
that in the year 1225, when tho King had attained majority :—“ Libertates prius ab eo 
puero concessgs, jam major factus, indulsit. ” This doesnot indeed exclude, but it does 
not imply, any re-insertion of articles. : 

t Rymer, tom. i. 204. 
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and of the j jurisprudence of the Christian would, In this, ‘authority 
and: liberty are both sacred; despotism and rebellion both crimes 
against God and man. The Pope, as supreme judge, took cogni- 
zance of these cause majores, these high causes of Christian 
civilization; but that he should occupy himself about such 
matters as the details of Magna Charta could only come—as an 
Englishman, I take leave to say—into the head of an Englishman, 
and then only if he be either innocent of history or a scientific 
historian.. The thirty-fifth article runs :— . 


“Let there be one measure for wine throughout all our kagi, and 
one measure for beer, and one measure for oats—that is, the London 
quartern’; and one breadth for cloth, dyed russet, and hauberk—that is, 
two ells „within the listings ; and let it be with’ weights as with 
measures.’ 


The pastoral EE of Popes is great, bit it hardly reaches 
to the weights and measures and ee and ells and elon of 
‘Christendom. 

Mr. Stubbs seems to me to confirm the view I have been main- 
taining» He says:— . 


“ In the ecclesiastical disputes, which are the next feature of the reign, 
John had to contend with the greatest of all the successors of Peter, and 
with a spirit in the National Church which was unquestionably maintained 
by the knowledge of the great power and success of the Pope in other 
parts of Christendom. The Barons refrained from taking advantage of 
those peculiar difficulties, nor did their overt opposition to the King 
begin, until his relations with the Papacy had changed. As soon as the 
- Papal authority begins to back the Royal tyranny, the Barons determined 
to resist; and the Church, having recovered, in Archbishop Langton, its 


natural leader, resumes its ordinary attitude as the supporter of freé- 


dom.” ® 


And afterwards he adds :— 


“The country ‘saw that the submission of John to Innocent placed its 
Kberty, temporally and spiritually, at his mercy; and eee de- 
manded safeguards.” 


That is, the Charter of nny I. And again :— 


“ The personal hatred which John had inspired . . . was so strong 
g that, had.it not been for the King’s. death, England would have 
moat probably carried out a change in dynasty.” t 


I would venture to slightly differ in some points fom this 
statement. 

The ecclesiastical disputes did not rally the Barons to the sup- 
port of the Church in the time of John, any more than in the time 
of Henry II. ‘With few exceptions, the Barons sided with Henry 
against S. Thomas. On the other hand, Mr. Stubbs’ has truly 


* Stubbs’ Documents, p. 269. .. t Ibid. p. 270. | 
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discerned that the “ spiritual and devotional” Bishops, exceptions 
apain excepted, were always on the side of popular freedom. ‘The 
Barons acted with the Pope so long as he endeavoured to bring 
the King to reason in their own interests; but they opposed both 
the King and the Pope when Innocent censured their rebellion. 
This shows that neither before nor afterwards were they acting in 
co-operation with any cause of law or liberty except their own. 
They had appealed to the Pope as much.as, if not oftener than, 
the King. They not only accepted the Pontifical deposition of - 
the King, but afterwards, when he had been absolved and re- 
stored, they secretly transferred their allegiance to the King of 
France. Tyrant as John was, the Barons were guilty both of 
treason and rebellion. Their opposition to Innocent began when 
he told them so. The Pope gave support, not to John’s tyranny, 
‘but to the King’s right. He offered to hear both parties; but the 
Barons would not listen, and levied war. Innocent, before John’s 
surrender, had not backed them in rebellion, but ‘in their just 
demands; and he backed John afterwards, not in tyranny, but in 
.his honour as a' King. Nowhere did Innocent pronounce on the 
merits of either side. He expressly declared, in his condemnation 
of the Barons, that they-had refused all proposals of judicial 
-settlement. So much for the Barons in their relation to the 
. Church. But, as Mr. Stubbs truly notes, “the ordinary attitude” 
of the Church in England in that day, as everywhere and always, 
was as “the supporter of freedom;” and the Archbishop was 
“its natural leader,” a true successor of S. Anselm and S. Thomas, 
in its conflict for liberty. And with this notable difference from 
. the Barons: they rarely, if ever, sided with the Church in its 
conflict for its own liberties. The Church always sided with 
them and with the people, in their conflict for the laws and 
liberties of England. This brings out more luminously than I 
could hope to do the thesis I have undertaken to defend. 

Once more, it may be urged that so absolute was the condem-, 
nation of the Charter, that even Cardinal Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was suspended ab ingressu Ecclesie et a divinis for 
the part he had in it. Nothing, perhaps, will brmg out more 
` clearly the distinction I have drawn above, between the condem- 
nation of the Barons and the condemnation of the matter of the 
Charter, than the suspension of the Archbishop. 

' Believing that the Legate had been gained over by the King 
and his adherents, and that the mind of the Pope had been-biassed 
by partial informations laid before him by the Archbishop of 
Dublin and the Bishop of London, whom’ the King had sent to 
Rome, so as to be really deceived, the Archbishop decided on 
going in*person to Rome. A Bull then arrived to excommunicate 
all the disturbers of the King i realm of England. The ‘Arch- 
VOL, XXVII. 2 
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bishop was already on board ship when the Bishop of Winchester 
and Pandulph came and urged him to publish the Bull throughout 
the Province of Canterbury. The Archbishop, believing the Bull 
to be obreptitious, and that, if he could lay before the Pope the 
full and true state of the case, it would be averted, would not 
publish it. The two commissioners then used their powers given 
in the Bull to suspend the Archbishop from his office. Without 
contention or remonstrance, he proceeded to Rome. 

_ On his arrival he found the Pope greatly incensed, and on his 
petition’ to be released from suspension Innocent answered :— 


“ Not so, brother; you will not so easily get absolution for all the harm 
you have done, not to the King of England only, but to the Roman Church. 
We will take full counsel with our brothers here, what your punishment 
must be.” 


The Fourth Council of Lateran was then sitting, and the’ Aie 
bishop took his place in it; but he was under suspension from 
November 12 to the Easter following. 

On this it is to be said that there is not one word to show that 
the subject matter of the Charter was condemned. The harm done 
to the King was the encouragement given to the Barons in their 
armed opposition; the harm done to the Roman Church was both 
the violation of the suzerainty of the Holy See, and refusal to 
publish the excommunication. The cause of his suspension was not 
one of detail, but of the alta politica of the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence of Europe at that time. There is no. doubt that 
John was a tyrant, and as little doubt that the Barons were rebels; 
and it cannot be denied that the Archbishop was in contumacy. 
Under the conditions of the law then existing, no other judgment 
could be formed. Itis a simple stupidity to judge such questions 
‘by the laws of the nineteenth century. Before the merits of the 
Magna Charta could be tried, the rebellion of the Barons, and the 
contumacy of the Archbishop, must first be judged. And it is 
to this I have endeavoured tó direct the attention of those who, 
in their endeavour to make men believe that the Catholic Church 
is the friend. of despotism and the enemy of liberty, shut their 
eyes to history, and yet believe themselves to be scientific. 

Let Innocent. III. declare for himself the motives of his con- 
demnation. 

In his Apostolic letters,* addressed to. all whom they may 
concern, he first sets forth that John, King of England, had 
grievously offended against God and the Church; that therefore 
he had þeen excommunicated, and his kingdom lad under inter- 
dict; that at last, by God’s grace returnirg to himself, he had 
repented, and made satisfaction humbly to God and_the ‘Church, 
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recompense for losses, restitution for what he had seized, and had 
given full liberty to the Churchin England. The Pope, therefore, 
absolved him, and received him to the oath of fidelity and feudal — 
dependence. After this he took the Cross of the Crusade. The 
Pope then narrates how the Barons rose against him, and how, 
after many efforts of conciliation, he had written to annul all plots 
and conspiracies, and to exhort the Barons to respect the Royal 
authority, and to prefer to him their demands, not insolently, but 
with humility. He states, further, that he had .written to the 
King, enjoining him to treat the Barons and. Nobles with gentle- 
ness, and to concede their just petitions. 

. The Barons, he adds, did not wait for "his messenger, but in 
violation of their:oath of fidelity, and making themselves judges 
and executors in their own cause, they, being vassals, publicly 
conspired against their lord—soldiers, against their king; and 
united with his enemies to make war against him; laid waste his . 
lands, and seized by treachery the City of London, the seat of the 
kingdom. The Pope then recounts the proposals of the King 
which they had rejected; and finally that they had, by force and 
fear, extorted from the King a ‘convention which was vile and 
base, and moreover illicit and wicked, in derogation and diminution 
of the right and honour of the King. ` 

Innocent then annuls the Charter, and forbids either side to 
observe it, under pain of excommunication; quashing, he ‘says, 
as well the Charter as its obligations and engagements, whatsoever 
they be, and altogether depriving them of all obliging force. 

Now, in all this there is not a word as to the subject-matter of 
the Charter itself. 

In the same terms he wrote also to the Barons :— 

`“ Preesertim enim in causa vestra vos judices et executores feceritis : 
eodem Rege parato, in curia sua, vobis per pares vestros secundum con- 


suetudines et leges Regni, justitiæ plenitudinem exhibere: vel coram 
nobis, ad quos hujus causæ judicium, ratione Domini, pertinebat.” 


He then adds :— 


“Cum igitur illa compositio (since therefore the compact), qualis qualis 
(of whatever kind it be), to which by force and fear you constrained him, 
is not only vile and base, but unlawful and wicked, so as to be reprobated 
by all, chiefly because of the manner in which it was made, maxime propter 
modum, we therefore,” &c. AE 


* The Pope then annuls it as before. Innocent further says :— 


“ As we will not that the King be deprived of his right, so we will that 
he desist from oppressing you, lest the Kingdom of England be oppressed. 
by evil customs or unjust exactions.” 


He then bids them send envoys, that in the Council, where the 
Bishops of England were present, the disputes might be treated 


and terminated, “so that the King might be content with his 
c2 
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right and honour, and Hë clergy and people at large might enjoy 
due peace and liberty.”* 


Now, in these, which are the governing documents of the whole l 


question, there is not so much as a word as to the contents of 
Magna Charta. Indeed, it is expressly excluded—Compositio 
illa, qualis qualis” (whatever its quality may be). Again, there 
is a distinct recognition of “ gravamina, prave consuetudines, 
inique exactiones. Finally, “masxime propter modum” declares the 
chief motive to be the manner in which the Barons had exacted 
the Charter by force and fear. 

I have thus far examined the subject as if it were incumbent 
upon me to proye that*Innocent did not condemn the contents of 
the Charter. Butit is, for those who say that he did so to give proof 
of their assertion. I have not to prove'a negative, and may well 
wait till they brmg,evidence. Hitherto I have Heard none. And 


I take leave to say that none has been brought because none. 


can be found, and none can be found because no such evidence 
ever existed. 
I am well aware that Mr. Fr eeman Tas said— : 


“In the latter days of John, and through the whole reign of Henry III., 
we find the Pope and the King i in strict alliance against the English Church 
and nation. Thelast good deed done by a Pope towards England was 
when Innocent III. sent us Stephen Langton. Ever afterwards we find 
Pope and King leagued together to back up each other’s oppressions and 
exactions. The Papal power was always ready to step in on behalf of the 
Crown, always ready to hurl spiritual censures against the champions of 
English freedom. The Great Charter was denounced at Rome ; so was its 
author, the Patriot-Primate.”+ 


I hope that I have set this last sentence in its true light. The ` 


rest of this quotation needs a separate treatment. If Mr. Freeman 
and Mr. Bryce had mastered the history of the Catholic Church 
with the breadth of grasp with which they have treated the Holy 
Roman Empire, the work of Mr. Bryce, and the review of it by 
Mr. Freeman, would be two historical documents of unequalled 
value. Itis the absence of this (which is the main element in 
medieval history) that disturbs the balance of their judgment. 
The action of the Pontiffs in sustaining the sovereignties of the 
Christian world was prompted, not by despotic affinities, but by 
the words of Holy Writ, “ Let every soul be subject to higher 
powers; for there is no power but from God; and those that are, 
are ordained of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God.”t But on this we cannot enter now 


Henry EDWARD, 
Cardinal-A rehbishop ; 


* Rymer, tom.i. 205. + The Growth of the English Constitution, pp. 76, 77. 
. : t Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 
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N the following paper I propose to give some account of those 
curious marine animals from which we derive our supply of 
that beautiful and valuable fur which is popularly called “ Seal- 
skin.” The subject is, unfortunately, beset with errors and mis- - 
conceptions.. To begin with, two diametrically opposite articles. 
are called by the same name; the fur above mentioned, which is 
the skin of some species of Eared Seal; and the short, bristly hair, 
which is the skin of some True or Harless Seal, such as the common 
seal of our own coasts. The space at my disposal prevents me 
from describing minutely both groups; but the two have so many 
points in common that I shall have to say a good deal about the 
latter in order to describe the former clearly. i 
The fair wearers of “sealskin jackets” have probably no idea 
even of the form of the animals from which the garment has been 
taken. Because they inhabit the sea, they have been classed in , 
some of the older treatises on natural history with Fish; and our 
* popular way of speaking and writing about Seal Fishing and Seal 
' Fishéries perpetuates this error. They have also been styled 
“amphibious,” and that by no less a person than the great Cuvier; 
but this is an incorrect expression, for, as they are not provided 
with gills, they cannot breathe under water, but are obliged 
like otherymammals, to come to the surface to inhale atmospheric 


* This paper originated in one of the “Davis Lectures,” delivered at the Zoologica 
Society’s Gardens on April 22nd, 1875. 
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air. Thy are, in fact, flesh-eating mammals, inhabiting the sea, 
in which they obtain their food. 

The best general expression to designate the whole group that 
has yet been suggested is to describe them as the Order Pinnipedia, 
from the peculiar’ structure of their paws, which are fin-like, and 
webbed, not merely down to the ends of the fingers, but in the 
sea-lions even beyond them. ` Our knowledge is still, in my 
opinion, too imperfect to admit of minute divisions and sub- 
divisions of the group being advantageously made, They only 
serve to entangle further that which they were intended by their 
inventors to disentangle, and have too often to be rejected almost 
before they have been definitely adopted: One very obvious and 
natural line of demarcation can, however, be-drawn. The group 
can be divided, according as the animals possess or do not possess 
an external ear, into Eared Seals or Sea-Lions, and Earless or True. 
Seals. To this distinction might be added the power of walking . 
on land, which Sea-Lions possess, but which no True Seal does 
to any important extent. 

It is strange, and not very creditable to this country, that 
though we have taken the lead in seal-hunting, and slaughtered 
thousands and tens of thousands of seals annually in. both hemi- 
spheres for the best part ofa century, by which a new industry 
has been created, and large fortunes realized, there should ‘yet 
beso few specimens preserved in our museums, and such ignorance 

_ respecting them should prevail even among naturalists. Let us 
hope, however, that interest in these remarkable creatures has 
_been aroused at last, before it is too late; ‘and that we shall not 
only put a stop to the hideous and needless barbarities’ of the 
Northern seal traffic, but that the fur-seals of the Southern Ocean 
may also be saved from untimely extirpation ; or at least; if they 
must submit to immutable laws, and be gathered to the Dodo, the 
Solitaire, and the Norther Manatee of two ‘centuiies ago, we 
may be able. to point to ample remaiis exhibited in museums, 
and accurate drawings and descriptions iù scientific and popular 
tréatises.. “The Zoological Society of London has done most 
‘towards exciting.and maintaining general’ interest ‘in these 
animals by acquiring two examples, ‘of distinct species, of the 
sea-lion, two common seals, and a bladder-nosed'seal. The last 
unfortunately died a few weeks ago. ‘The largest of -the sea- 
lions has been admirably tamed by its kéeper, Frangois Lecomte, 
a French sailor, who was the first to bring a sea-lion alive to 
Europe, and who was subsequently sent out by the Zoological 
Society to the Falklands to obtain a second specimen after the 
death of the first on February 14; 1867. . Under‘his care the animal 
has become .as docile and clever as a dog;’ the tricks he has 
taught her to perform are not only amusing in themselves, but 
1 
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bring out several of the most important differences between the 


two main groups. These differences I now proceed to enumerate.” 

Imagine a sea-lion and a seal placed side by side, as they may 
often be seen in summer at the Zoological Gardens, when the 
sea-lion is sitting on the stone edge of the pond, and the seals 
are basking on the grass in the adjommg enclosure. The former 
might easily be mistaken for a terrestrial animal: the head, with 
its pointed ears, large eyes, and lips thickly set with stiff whiskers, 
is set upon a long neck, and closely resembles that of a Polar 

` bear; the body is raised several inches from the ground upon 
the hind and fore limbs, even when at rest; and it is only when 
attention is called to the feet that terrestrial resemblances cease, 
and modifications for aquatic life are seen to begin. These I 

` shall discuss presently. 

The seal, on the other hand, resembles a well-filled sack. His 
head is short and broad; bis neck can scarcely be distinguished 
from his body, which is so cylindrical that the diminutive hands 
can scarcely touch the ground, unless the body be flattened for 
repose; while the hind feet, connected by integument with the 
tail, are stretched out backwards. It will be seen ata glance 
that such an animal is not adapted for movement on land; and, 
indeed, his attempts in that direction are limited to a series of 
ungraceful bumps as he wriggles over the sward, no. true seal 
being able to raise his body from the ground, and only one or 
two being able to make any use of their hands on land. In the 
water, however, the proportions of his body are admirably 
adapted for extreme activity. Though the head, neck, and trunk 
are short, the loins are as much elongated as they would be in a 
terrestrial carnivore. The vertebral column, united to the hind 
limbs, and moved by long and powerful dorsal muscles, can be 
used by the animal precisely as a porpoise uses his tail: while the 
width and mobility of the membrane that webs the toes admits 
of his opening and shutting them so as to use them lke the 
blades of a screw-propeller. By these provisions he can work his 
body to right and left, or up and down, at pleasure; rising to the 
surface, diving to the bottom, or making his way in and out of 
holes under water, with wonderful precision and agility: while 
the hands, that seemed so useless, form an admirable system 

' eof steerage. : 

The proportions of the sea-lion are very different. Actual 
measurement shows that the head and neck, which occupy 
one quarter of the total length of the body in the seal, here 
occupy one third. The hind-quarters, on the contrary, are pro- 


* On the Agatomy of the Pinnipedia in general, seo Dr. Murie’s admirable and 

. exhaustive monograph in the Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, vol. viii. 

I have followed him closely in my account of the proportions of the limbs of the 
Sea-Lion, sometimes using his very words. i 2 
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portionally short, and curve sharply downwards. In the water, 
however, he is to the full as active as his relative, as he has not 
only his hind-quarters to propel himself with, but his powerful 
_oar-like anterior extremities as well. Moreover, his whole body 
is singularly lithe and flexible, so that he can run nearly as fast as 
a man can, even over rough ground—indeed, it has been said on 
good authority, that in a thick bush the sea-lion has a decided 
advantage—can climb rocky ledges and steep slippery banks, and 
assume both in water and on land an endless variety of attitudes. 


“In each of these,” says Dr. Murie, “the apparent proportions of the 
body, head, and neck alter in a remarkable manner. At one moment the 
entire body presents a long, cylindrical, tapering cone ; in another the body 
seems foreshortened, and the head and neck thrust out turtle-fashion; to a 
length as astonishing as unexpected to any visitor who may chance to be 
near; at other times the chest and abdomen become deep, and laterally 
flattened, while the back is arched like that of a defiant cat. And so, 
waking and sleeping, walking or swimming, there is a ceaseless change of 
relation in the figure and proportion of the parts. This does not depend 
on mere change of attitude, but also upon the unusually lithe and mobile 
nature of the entire spinal column and ribs, furnished as these are with an 
abundance of cartilaginous material and fibro-elastic ligaments.” 


I have already alluded to the bear-like shape of the sea-lion’s 
head—a shape which struck many of the earliest observers so 
forcibly, that they gave to the animal the name of sea-bear in 
preference to that of sea-lion. I may here remark, by the way, that 
in most of the early voyages to the west coast of South America, . 
when “sea-lions” are mentioned, the great sea-elephant (Cysto- 
phora leonina) is meant, which is a true seal: ‘while the term 
“seal” is employed to designate the animal which, since Captain . 
Cook’s second voyage in 1774, has been generally called “ sea- 
lion”* All sea-lions possess an external ear, varying somewhat 
in size in the different species, but always small in proportion to 
the size of the animal, projecting backwards, and so rolled 
together, scroll-wise, that its concavity is Aarely, if ever, shown. 
To quote the graphic remark of one of the earliest observers, 
Dom Pernetty, who accompanied Bougainville to the Falklands 
in 1763, they have “la tête ressemblante à celle d'une dogue dont 
on auroit coupé les oreilles tout raz.”t 

This possession of an external ear—the absence of which in the 
true seal is compensated for by the great size to which the auditory 
“bulla” of the skull is expanded—has been found a convenient 
character to designate the entire group. The genus Otaria was 


* See Anson’s voyage, 4to, 1748, p. 122, where the plate of “ A Sea-lion and Lioness” 
from Juan Fernandez gives a perfectly recognizable figure of a sea-elephant ; and 
Shelvock’s “Voyage Round the World by the way of the Great South Sca,” 8vo, 
1726. The latter figures a seal andsa sca-lion side by side. The former®is clearly an 
Otaria, and is the first figure in existence of that animal. i 

+ Histoire d’an voyage aux Isles Malouines fait en 1763 et 1764. 2 vols. 8yo, Paris, 
1770. Vol. ii. p. 48. 
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first founded by Péron in 1816,* où his return from an exploring 
voyage to the South Seas, during which he had ample oppor- 
tunities for examining a class of animals that were then abundant. 
He soon found that the old Linnean genus Phoca could no longer 
be employed to denote animals which, though they possess 
many characters in common, are yet widely different. His broad 
division of the group into the earéd and earless seals was at once 
accepted, and has kept ‘its ground ever since. The teeth are 
thirty-six in number, twenty in the upper jaw, and sixteen in the 
lower. Occasionally there is a.total of only thirty-four. There 
are always six incisors in the upper jaw, distinguished by a deep 
furrow across the longer axis of their crowns, and four in the 
lower: two canines in each jaw, and usually six molar teeth 
above, and five below on each side. The canines are of enormous 
size, and the two outermost incisors of the upper jaw only a trifle 
smaller; so that when the jaws close, and the lower.canine falls 
between these two enormous teeth, anything that may happen to 
come between them is held as in a vice. The molar teeth are of 
uniform, or nearly uniform, size and shape. They are solid—so 
solid, indeed, that sailors have mistaken them for flints—but from 
their diminutive size, it is plain that they can be of no use for 
purposes of mastication. Indeed, the Otaria, having caught its 
prey, holds it in its mouth by means of its powerful canines and . 
incisors, and; raising its head, swallows it whole. When it has 
caught a fish too lar ge to be thus disposed of, it has been seen to 
give its head a sudden twist, so as to break off a portion, which it 
swallows rapidly. It then dives into the water, picks up the 
other portion, and repeats the tearing process until the last 
fragment is devoured. Their food consists of fish, mollusca, crabs, * 
and sea-fowl, especially -penguins, which they catch in a most 
ingenious way. They lie motionless in the water, with only a. 
small portion of their nose above’ the surface. This attracts 
‘the atterition of the bird, which mistakes it for something eatable, 
and, approaching: to catch it, falls a prey to the craft of its 
adversary. 

It is a curious and remarkable fact, that a quantity of pebbles 
` are always found inb heir stomachs. It is said that more than 
twenty pounds liave heen taken from an old male of one of the 
larger species, and that individual stones weighed half a pound 
at least. On the Californian coast, the same peculiarity has been 
observed with régard to.the sea-elephant. The -sailors there ' 
believe it to be ballast, and assert that it is swallowed when the 
animals are “ going down ”—i.e., returning to the sea after their 
sojourn gn the shore; and one traveller asserts that he has seen a 
female instructing her cub to swallow a proper quantity. It has 


* Voyage aux Terres Australes, 3 vols, 4to, Paris, 1816, Vol. ii. p. 37. 
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further been stated that when they return to land, they eject it; 
and an officer in the navy assures me that he has seen a sea-lion at 
the Falklands engaged in the operation of “ discharging ballast.” 
A late observer has remarked the additional fact—based on his 
own observation and careful questioning -of -natives—that in 
every stomach there is a cluster of parasitic worms, varying in 
size from that of a walnut.to that of a man’s fist; and he conj ec- 
tures that the stones may be swallowed by the animals in the 
hope of getting rid of these pests. 

The hands and feet of the sea-lion are unquestionably tho 
most wonderfully modified portions of his body. In the seal, the 
arm is wholly imbedded in the integuments, so that the hand 
alone projects beyond them, serving mainly as a system of steerage 
when the animal swims, and only in certain species available for 
any use on land. In thè sea-lion, on the contrary, nearly the 
whole of the lower half of the limb is free, and the skin uniting 
‘it to the thorax is very flexible, and so loose and freely movable 
between the fore-arms and the body, that, according as the 
creature swims, walks, or liés at rest, does the free portion of the 
limb vary apparently im its extent. : 

The hand itself is encased in a hard, leathery skin of con- 
siderable. thickness, which keeps the digits apart, and renders 
them undistinguishable from each other. Observation of the 
animal, however, and study of its muscles, shows that the flipper 
is capable of considerable flexion, so that the creature can feather 
it, like an oar, when he is swimming, or accommodate it to the 
shape of any object over which he may have to pass when on 
land. In both seal and sea-lion the usual five digits are present ; 
but while in the former these are of nearly uniform length, in the 
latter the thumb is enormously developed, so as to become the 
largest member of the hand, and the others diminish gradually in 
length to the little finger, so that the flipper is singularly fin-ike— 
much more so than in the seal. Nails are absent in the sea-lion. 
In the seal they are not only always present, but some species 
even use them to ascend steep beaches with, digging them into 
the sand, arid so dragging their heavy bodies up the incline. 

Turning to the hinder extremity, we find that the ankle and 
the foot are free in the sea-lion, while the rest of the limb is 
bound up, as it were, with the body, thereby causing the pecu- 
har hobbling gait of the animal. The foot, however, is turned 
forwards and slightly outwards, as in a bear; and though the leg 
may be somewhat limited in action by being fastened so low as 
the heel, yet the-hind flipper and its claws subserve all the 
ordinary purposes of the paw of a terrestrial carnivore in scratching 
the body. The sea-lion in the Zoological Gardens may be seen 
twisting himself into all the queer attitudes that a dog or cat 
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assumes when stretching himself, or performing the operations of 
the toilette. In both seal and sea-lion this difference obtains 
between foot and hand, that in the former the digits are separate, 
- and raised, while the integument between them is so loose and 
flexible that they are capable of considerable motion, and can 
even overlap.each other. This, no doubt, enables the animal to 
modify his pace or direction when swimming, using his feet like 
“the blades of a! screw-propeller. The shape of the foot is very 
different from that of the hand. The resemblance to a-fin has 
disappeared. - There is but little difference in length between the 
toes, and they are of nearly equal thickness. The three middle 
ones are armed with nails, which are absent .in the first and fifth. 
In the seal, as might be expected from the functional use of the 
feet, which are adapted for swimming only, nails are wholly 
absent; and the member, when extended, resembles the letter V 
in shape, the toes diminishing from the first to the third, and in- 
creasing again from that to the fifth. Another peculiarity of the. 
sea-lion’s foot is that the webs that intervene between the digits 
are prolonged for several inches beyond them into narrow strips _ 
of cartilage, rounded at the ends. The effect produced is exactly 
that of a glove with fingers too long for the hand that wears it. 

Lastly, sea-lions alone possess that valuable under-fur which, 
under the name of. ot, has become so important an _ article of 
commerce. — 

„From these E it- may be stated that the isdie 
characteristics of the searlion, by which it differs = om the seal, are 
the following :— ° 

1. Modification of limbs to enable it to raise its body from the 
ground, and to walk on land like a terrestrial mammal.” 

2. A long, mobile, flexible neck.» | 

3. Presence of: an external ear. 

4.` Possession of under-fur. 

The body of the sea-lion is covered all over with coarse, stiff 
hair, varying in length on different parts. Under the lower jaw, 
and on the back of the head and neck, it is rough and shaggy. 
Old males are said to develop a-considerable mane, whence the 
name given by the early voyagers; but I cannot be certain that 
every species‘has this ornament, and I think it more than probable 
that its size has been exaggerated: though Commodore Byron, 
Lord Anson, Mr. Forster, and lastly, Dr. Cunningham, have 
affirmed its existence. On the other hand, it must be recollected 
that the three first-named observers saw what will never be 
seen again—vast herds of these creatures that for centuries 
had been disturbed by no human being more formidable than a ` 

. half-naked Fuegian; and where the patriarchs had therefore 
reached an age and a size that have never eon attained since. 
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The skulls that can be picked up on the shore of the Falklands 
even now are half as large again as those of the largest living 
sea-lion. . Beneath this hair there is a crop of under-fur, distributed 

- in delicate, short, fine hairs, set at the base of the other longer 
ones, all over the body. 

It is usually stated that of these Otarias or sea-lions some species 
have under-fur, while others have not; and they have been sub- 
divided accordingly. Now I strongly suspect that it will turn out, 
when the subject has been thoroughly investigated, that all the 
Otarias have under-fur at some period of their lives. I do not mean 
to say that the fur of all is equally valuable: any dealer in skins 
will assert the contrary; and, indeed, some species are valued 
merely for the amount of leather that can be made out of their 
hides; but I am disposed to think, from the accounts I have re- 
cared, and the number of skins I have examined, that the above 
statement is true. At any rate we must acquire a larger series 


of skins of different ages and sexes, and taken at different seasons, - 


before we can say with certainty: This species is a Hair Seal, 
that is a Fur Seal! ` 

Under the skin there is found, all over the body; a coat of fat— 
similar in nature, and no doubt in use, to the blubber found under 
` the skin in whales and porpoises. It is the skin and the sub- 
jacent fat that render these animals so valuable commercially ; 
and a fatal gift it has been to them, as I shall show presently.. 

I will next describe the habits ofthe sea-lion, which are among 
the most curious to be met with in the whole of the animal king- 


dom; and which appear, from accounts of observers in both - 


hemispheres, to be tolerably constant throughout the whole 


group.” 

The male seal does not attain his full size till he is about siz 
years old, and the female when she is about four. There is a 
remarkable disparity of size and build between them. ‘ In aspecies 
where the’male would be seven or eight feet in length, and weigh 
500 to 700 Ibs., the female would not be more than four feet long, 
and weigh from 80 to 100 lbs. The teeth, also, in the female 

: S 


* The following particulars are derived chiefly from the interesting monograph, by 
J. A. Allen, “On “the Eared Seals,” in the Harvard Bulletin, vol. ii. No. 1: Weddell’s 
“ Voyage towards the South Pole, performed in the years 1822-24.” 8vo, London, 
1825: and especially from a “ Report.on the Prybilov group or Seal Islands of Alaska,” 
by Henry W. Elliott; 4to, Washington, 1873, Mr. Elliott was sent out by the' Govern- 
ment of the United States to report on the condition of the islands, and especially on 
the “ Seal Life ” there existing. His examination was most minute and thorough, and 
his Report, illustrated by maps and photographs of the Otarias, is the most remark- 
able description that has yet been written of the habits of these wonderful animals. 
It is much to be regretted that only 125 copies were printed, for distribution to 
members of Congress ; and that, therefore, the work is practically inaccessible. I-have 
not been able to obtain the sight of a complete copy. “The Report, with additional 


observations respecting the condition of- the animals in 1874, but without the maps and - 


photographs, has been reprinted in 8vo, under the title “ A "Report upon the Condition 
of Affairs in the Territory of Alaska,” by Henry W. Elliott., Svo. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1875. 
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are much smaller, and their skulls do not develop the large 
crests that are always found in those of old males. f 

Their favourite places of resort are solitary islands, either far 
out at sea, or at any rate clear of an inhabited coast. I do not 
mean by this to imply that they never are found elsewhere, but 
they do not assemble in any number except on such places. It 
has been affirmed that the same seals return year after year to 
the same rock; and the natives at one of the Prybilov Islands 
affirmed that an old male seal, whom ‘they recognized by the loss ` 
of. one of his flippers, had returned seventeen years in succession. 
Indeed, it has been stated that they become so much attached to 
their stations as to prefer death to the loss of them. 

Recent observations and experiments, however, have thrown 
doubt upon this theory. Captain Bryant, who commanded at the 
Prybilov Islands in 1870, had the left ears cut off from a hundred 
young males on a given “rookery.” Next year, numbers of these 
animals returned. but they were found scattered over-all the 
“rookeries.” The experiment was not absolutely conelusive, 
because, no doubt, it is the old males that evirice the strongest 
local attachment : still it goes some way to prove that the. seals 
possess only a general appreciation of the land as a whole, without 
particular regard for definite spots. 

The ground occupied by them—called “ rookery”-—is the space 
between the high-water line and the foot of the cliffs. Thesandy 
beach is used as the playground for the pups, and’ the uplands at 
the top of the cliffs as their sleeping- a Like the bees, they 
are 


“ AREN that, by a ralei in nature, teach y 


The art of order toa peopled kingdom.” 


The arrangement of their dominions is adopted by common 
consent, and enforced by the elders with much severity. The old 
males and the full-grown females are alone allowed upon 
the rookeries; the young seals swim about in the water, or, 
in favourable. weather, retire to the uplands behind the rook- 
eries, sometimes at the top of cliffs 120 feet high. Passages 
through the rookery axe appointed, and regarded as neutral 
ground, through which a continuous line of seals moving down 
or up may be seen. So long as they keep the path, they are 
unmolested, but woe betide any unfortunate youngster who, - 


, prompted by curiosity, may stray to the right or left. The 


natives of the Prybilov Islands call the old males “ married seals,” 
the old females “mothers,” and the young males “bachelors.” 
During the winter months, the rookery is entirely deserted, 
except by a few stragglers, Probably these annual migrations 
are more regular in one place than in another, depending on the 
temperature. The Prybilov Islands are completely deserted in 
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the winter; but Captain Musgrave, who was wrecked on the 


Auckland Islands, south of New Zealand, tells us that there 


numbers of sea-lions remain all the year round. Atthe beginning 
of spring—usually in the first week of May—as soon as the.shore 
is free from ice, a few old veteran males—the chiefs of the 
herd—make their appearance in the water near the island, and 
swim about with much caution for several days. If all appears 
safe, they climb on to the rocks, and examine the state of the 
rookery, carefully smelling about, with every appearance. of: shy- 
ness, and unwillingness to leave the.water. These are'the most 
adventurous, and generally the oldest ‘males of the herd—never 
less than six years old, and often three, or four times that: age. 
Between the first week of May and the Ist of June very few are 


added to the pioneers. Then, however,.if summer weather has, 


set in—which at the Prybilov Islands means a succession of warm, 
sunless fogs—the bull-seals come up by thousands, and locate 
themselves in advantageous positions for the reception of the 
females. 

It appears to’ be well understood among ‘therh that each: able 
bodied bull is to ‘have a piece of ground about ten feet square to 


himself, provided he can hold it against all comers. To maintain- 


their position, they wage desperate conflicts, the opponents seizing 
‘each other with their powerful teeth, and! tearing deep gasles 
‘in the body, or shredding the flippers: into ribbon-strips. A 
veteran has been known to fight as many ‘as sixty victorious 
battles for a coveted position on the water-line. "The vanquished 
withdraws humbly, and is never followed by his conqueror, who 


sits complacently fanning himself with his hind: flipper, awaiting 


the next attack. It is said that occasionally those few males who 
-have been vanquished in all their encounters, and are therefore 


unable to obtain a resting-place or a wife, retire together 1 to some- 


distant beach, there to bury their shame,- far from the society 
of their fellows, where they sit together. gloomily; grievously 
wounded in body and in temper., - 

Between the 12th and 14th of June the: first of “he cow-seals 
come up from the sea; and the bulls signalize ‘their arrival bya 
universal, spasmodic, desperate fighting among. themselyes. 

The cows—which form by far the largest proportion of the 
herd—arrive neatly all together; and those who “have been 
fortunate enough to witness one of the annual migrations describe 
in glowing language the appearance of the vast Bord: at: sea, 
leaping and plunging thr ough the waves. 

With the arrival of the: cows begins the duty of iie sé A 


They swim all day along the shore, èscorting the females to the - 


beach, and driving them up on to the rocks as fast as they 
arrive. Some'of the older females“seeńn to be aware that they 
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are going home, and are on the look-out for some particular male. 
Such an one may be-seen to climb the outlying rocks that over- 
look the rookery, calling out and listening, as if she expected a 
familiar voice.to reply to her. ‘As soon as.a female has appeared 
upon the sand, the nearest male goes down to meet her, making a 
noise like the clucking of a hen. He bows to her and coaxes her, 
until he gets between her and the water, so that she cannot 
escape. His manner then changes, and with angry -growls he 
drives her up to his resting-place. 

It is, however, little likely that the poor defenceless creature 
will be allowed to stay there quietly.. For, while the bulls in the 
rows nearest to the water are making their choice, those in-the 
next row higher up watch for an opportunity to steal the wives 
of their more fortunate neighbours., This they. do by taking them 
in their mouths, and lifting them over the heads ‘of the other 
females, as cats do their kittens. The same method is pursued 
by the males in the other rows, till the whole space is completely 
full. Not unfrequently one female has the misfortune to attract 
the attention of two males at the same time; the consequence of 
which is that she gets tertibly lacerated and ‘sometimes torn in 
two. When all the females have landed, and béén distributed 
among the claimants, no further change takes place; each sultan 
walking round and round his family, complacently surveying it, 
and fiercely driving off all intruders. Each of these polygamous 
sultans attaches to himself from twelve to fifteen wives, provided 
he gets a station well in the front: if he isin one of the back 
rows, he probably gets only from five to nine. Mr. Elliott once 
counted as many as forty-five under the charge of one bull, who. 
had penned them up on a flat table-rock, accessible at one point 
only. There the old Turk took up his stand, and guarded his 
strongholdright: well against all intruders. It will please modern 
sanitary reformers to learn that they dislike’ wet or slushy resting: 
places; and invariably select a position ond due regard to its 
arora ge ‘ 

‘By the 14th of July the cows have all ee) In abies as 
well as in appearance, they form a striking contrast to the bulls. 
They never fight or'quarrel with each other, and never, or seldom, 
utter a cry of pain oy rage when' roughly handled by their lords. 

In a few- hours after the landing of the mothers, the pups are 
‘born, At birth, and for the next three months, they are of a jet 
„black: colour weigh from threé to. four pounds, and are about a foot 
long. 'Twins`are rarely, if ever, born. Thé mothers show but 
little’ fondness for, their: offspring ;: never- caréssing or fondling it 


“as other animals do; but they ‘can distinguish its ey among all 


the din of the thousands of precisely similar little creatures on 
the shore, and will on no account suckle any other pup than their 
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own. It does not, however, appear that the pups know their own 
mothers. When they are about a month old, they take to the 
water; but their efforts are very clumsy at first, and they flounder 
about, thrashing the water with their fore flippers, quite uncon- 
scious of the use of their hinder ones. They scuttle out of the 
water after this first trial quicker than they got into it, and, after 
shaking themselves as a dog does, lie down to take a nap. When 
they wake, however, they appear to have forgotten their mis- 
fortunes, and tumble again into the sea, to which they soon get 
accustomed, and frolic about in it all day long. Most writers on 
seal life assert that the cows have difficulty in persuading their 
calves to take to the water, and Captain Musgrave states that 
he has known a cow at the Auckland Islands take three days 
and a half to get her calf half a mile, in spite of much biting, 
beating, and pushing. The cows are assiduous, it is further said, 
. in teaching their young to swim, supporting them by their flippers 
until they get accustomed to the water. Mr. Elliott expressly 
states that he could not observe anything of the sort at the 
Prybilov Islands. The reason of this may be that there the pups 
are familiar with the water from their birth, as they are born close 
to the sea, which must break over the rookeries when rough. At 
the Aucklands, the pups were often born far away from it in the 
woods. In the Southern Hemisphere the jealous severance into 
families does not seem to be so customary, and the seals are far 
less stationary. The females “go roaring about the woods like 
wild cattle,” to a distance of three or four miles from the water, 
while the bulls lie basking in the sun on the beach. They even 
- ascend hills of considerable height. On going up a mountain to 
the north-east of his tent, Captain Musgrave observes: “I found 
seal tracks nearly to the top, which I reckon is about four miles 
from the water, and three miles up I saw a seal.” * 

By the end of the first week in August, at the Prybilov 
Islands, the young have all taken to the water, and the veteran 
males, regarding their duties as ended for the season, go down to 
the sea to feed and wash: the latter operation being quite as 
necessary as the former. Attention must here be drawn to the 
extraordinary fact that during the whole of the previous three 
months the males have never left their positions for an instant, 
night or day. During this long period, therefore, they have, 
tasted neither water nor food of any kind. This strange absti- 
nence would be remarkable enough under any conditions, but it 
is simply wonderful when we remember that during this whole 
` time the bulls are in a state of restless activity, hardly quiet for a 
moment, night or day, jealously guarding their wives and 


* Castaway on the Auckland Isles. By Thomas Musgrave. vo, London, 1866. 
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families. When August comes, they are by no,means so emaciated 
as might be expected: they have lost their fat, but are still in 
good flesh. This statement has been verified by several observers 
in the North, and confirmed by numerous travellers in the South. 
I have been myself told, by a gentleman who had an opportunity 
of observing the great sea~elephants (a true seal) on Kerguelen’s 
Land, that they arrive excessively fat, remain on shore without 
eating a morsel for two months, and depart, as might be expected, 
considerably leaner than they came. It is thus evident that they 
subsist by absorption, consuming the fat of their own bodies. ; 

The young being able to take care of themselves, the rookery 
is broken up. This usually takes place about the end of July. 
The veteran males go into the sea, and do not, as a rule, return, 
‘ to the land at all. The vacant rookery is taken possession of by 
cows, pups, bulls, and “ bachelors” of all ages. The cows abandon 
` their young almost entirely, lying out in ‘the rollers, where they 


lazily turn over and over, scratching their backs and sides with - 


their hind-flippers, in a state of the most complete languor and, 
placid enjoyment. The pups “haul up,” as it is called, along the 
beaches right and left of the rookery, and gambol together all 
day-long. The .“bachelors”—the most restless animals imagin- 
able—either frolic on the land, or display their wonderful activity 
in the water. i 

“ They,” says Mr. Elliott, “are the champion swimmers; àt least they 
do about all the fancy tumbling and turning that is done by the fur-seals 
when in the water round the islands. The grave old bulls and their 
matronly companions seldom indulge in any extravagant display, such as 


jumping out of the water like so many dolphins, describing, as these 
youngsters do, beautiful elliptic curves, rising three, and even four feet 


from the sea, with the back slightly arched, the fore flippers folded back . 


against the sides, and the hinder ones extended and pressed together 
straight out behind, plumping in head first, re-appearing in the samé 
manner after an interval of a few seconds.” 


After about three months of this peaceable existence the seals 
begin to leave. By the middle of November the greater number 
have departed. A few, however, stay till they are driven away 
by snow and rain, both of which are very disagreeable to them. 
To what precise locality they retire has not yet been ascerfained. 
Those of the Prybilov Islands go towards the south, and those of 
he Southern Hemisphere probably towards the north, in order to 
preserve an equable temperature through the year; but how they 
live, and by what means they become so fat, we have yet to learn. 

I now proceed to describe briefly the different species of these 
animals that can be with certainty ascertained, and, at the same 
time, point out their geographical distribution. Finally, I shall 
describe the mode of preparing their skins for the market, with 
some statistics as to the numbers annually slaughtered. 
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The first traveller who ever pad sufficient ‘attention 46 a sea- 
lioh to notice its ńost obvious peculiarity was Magellan, who, in 
1579, in his famous voyage round the world, saw animals that he 
calls “ Sea-wolves” on an island south of the river Plate, “of the size 
and thickness of a calf, with a head like that of a calf, » and the 
ears small and round.”* Subsequently to him, most of 
navigators who have explored the Antarctic seas, both French and 
English, take some notice of what they call sea-bears, or sea- 
wolves ‘(in Spanish, Lobos de Mar), as Dampier in 1703; Rogers, 
who rescued Alexander Selkirk from the island of Juan Fernandez 
in 1708; Shelvock, who was wrecked.on the same island in 
1719 ; Pone in 1740; Forster, who was naturalist to Captain 
Cook on his second voyage; and many others. No naturalist, 
however, distinguished them from seals proper; ‘with. the excep- 
tion of the Russian Steller, who, visiting the Aleutian Islands in 
the middle of, the last century, saw the two species that aré 


. found there, and described them: with poiray Gem ene 


the one as a sea-lion, the other as-a sea-bear. 
Linneus, notwithstanding the excellent descriptions asaihished 


__ by Steller,f united them all together in 1758, in his genus Phoca, 


failing to recognize the fact that the sea-lions possessed ears, and 
imagining that the. northern and southern species were identical. 


Buffon. and Pennant fell into the same error. Péron, as stated 


above, was the first to divide off the eared group by proposing the 
genus Otaria for their reception. , Subsequently to ‘him Cuviert , 
and his brother, § and in later times Dy. Peters, of Berlin, || and 
Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, have studied the subject, and 


“have contributed much to its elucidation. Dr. Gray; however, 


was far too fond of making new genera and species‘upon single 
skulls or even single skins. By this expedient he has increased 
the. number of species to seventeen, distributed in nine geriera, 
which are grouped into four tribes. Ido not propose to enu- 
merate-these. I think that in the present state of our knowledge 
it would be far better to retain Péron’s original genus Otaria for , 
the whole. group;. and for .thatreason shall unite under that genus 


. all the species which have been made out with certainty. These 


amount, in my opinion, to only nine in all. Possibly—I ought, 
perhaps, to say pr obably—future investigations will increase the 
number; but until we get a series of skins and skulls of different 
SEXES aa ages from given localities, and compare them together, 
we can never bè certain ‘about a species; because, as I cannot 
Sep ears too often, the difference between young and old, male and 


* Magellan’s Voyage, ed. Hakluyt Society, 1874, p. 49.” 

t Transactions of the St. Petersburgh Academy for 1751. 
Í Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles, v. pt. i. p- 216. 9 

§ Frédoric Cuvier, Mémoires'du Museum, tom. xi. p. 174. 
|| Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy, 1866. i 
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, female, is really so remarkable as, almost to warrant the recogni- 
tion of a new species if seen singly. The variations,. even in a 
given species, at a given locality, are quite-wonderful. 

True seals inhabit the Arctic and Antarctic seas, and the 
temperate regions in both hemispheres, with the exception of 
the species found in the Antilles and at Madeira. Otarias, on the 
contrary, are more tolerant of warmth than the other family is; and 
would seem, from their annual migrations, to be more susceptible to 
changes of climate. A very remarkable fact about their distribu- 

' tion is that none are found in the Atlantic, except in the extreme 
southern part of it. The early voyagers, as well as the later ones, 
all concur in remarking, as they sail down the coasts of South 
America, that sea-lions are first met‘ with at the mouth of the 
River Plate, where the intelligence of the Governor of Monte 
Video causes them to be preserved, on certain islands, to this day. 

‘Thence they extend all round the coasts of South America, to- 
gether with the outlying islands, as the Chonos Archipelago, 
Juan Fernandez, and the Galapagos, where two species seem to 


exist. Proceeding north, they are numerous upon the coast of' 
California, and extend round by the Aleutian Islands to the coast’ 


of Japan. The most northern point of their range-that I am 
acquainted with is thé Prybilov Islands, .of which I have spoken 
already; and it is hardly likely that any should be met with 
north of this, on: account of the ice, and the molestation they 
would be exposed to from polar bears. 

None have as yet been observed on any of .the countless islands 
north and south of the Equator, in the Pacific Ocean, with the 
single ‘exception of Tinian, one of the Ladrone Islands, which is, 
however, extremely doubtful. I will discuss its claims presently. 
They are found all round the coasts of New Zealand, the Auckland 
Islands, Tasmania, and the south' and east coasts of Australia. 
‘The précise limit of their'range to the north I have not been able 
to ascertain’ None, I am informed-on good authority, occur ‘in 
Queensland. They undoubtedly inhabit Kerguelen’s Land and 
the Crozets, and we know that there is one species, at least, near 
Cape Town, for the smaller of the two living in the Zoological 
Gardens at this moment was sent from there. I can find no 
evidence that they extend northward along either the east or west 
‘goast of Africa. 

One of the great difficulties that besets us in attempting to 
obtain any certain knowledgé of the habitats of these animals is, 
that we know of their existence merely by the fact that so many 
thousand skins are sent home annually from certain centres of 
enterprise. These are the Falkland Islands, the Cape, and the 
Prybilov Islands. But, with the exception’ of this latter group, 
these localities must be interpreted with great latitude. The skins 
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gent from the Cape represent those collected at the outlying 
islands, as well as those of the African coast; while those sent 
from the Falklands represent those of the mainland, of the South 
Shetlands, South Orkneys, and other islands. f ` 

The species that is best known is the Northern sea bear (Otaria 
ursina).* It has.a very limited range, being confined almost 
entirely to the Prybilov Islands, in Behring’s Sea. 

These islands were discovered, in 1786, by G. Prybilov, a ship’s 
mate in the service of a swan-hunting company at Ounalaska. 
He had noticed numbers of seals going north in the spring, and 
south in the autumn, and concluded that there must be some land 
to which they habitually resorted. He first discovered St. George’s 
Island, which he named after his ship, and, next year, St. Pauls, 
twenty-seven miles to the north-west. There are two other 
smaller islands to the south—Otter Island and Walrus Island, the 
latter a mere reef. Sea-otters and walruses were then plentiful 
on all the islands, as well as fur-seals and sea-lions. 

The Russians at once established a fur-company, and slaughtered 
annually, for thirty’ years, from 80,000 to 90,000 animals, without 
regard to sex or system. About 1817 it was observed that they had 
diminished in number. Still no change took place. But, in 1836, 
only a tithe of the former number appeared; and then the system 
was adopted which is practically the same as that enforced at the 
present day by the Government of the United States, to whom 
the islands now belong. ; i 

The vast numbers that congregate upon these islands will give 
some idea of the multitude to be met with at.one of their favourite 
haunts. I adopt the results of Mr. Elliott’s’very careful calcu- 
lations. He shows that on St. Paul’s there are upwards of eight 
miles of shore line, with an average depth of 129 feet, occupied- 
by breeding seals; and estimates the numbers there, on the basis 
of two square feet to each seal and her cub, at over three millions. 
St. George’s is smaller, supporting only 163,420 animals. The 
‘yearlings, and males under six years of age, he sets down at 
two millions; so that we arrive at a total of from five to six 
millions for the two islands, or nearly twice the population of 
London ! 

Wild animals, in considerable numbers, have become so scarce 
in the world that it is difficult to realize the aspect of a shore se 
swarming with life. No wonder that the noise should be de- 
scribed as like the booming of a cataract—so loud, as to warn . 
vessels at sea of the proximity of land; or the smell as something 
almost insupportable. 

* This is probably the species that, together with Otaria stelleri, is found on Robin 


(clearly 2 corruption of the German word “ Robbe,” a seal) and Jonas Islands, in the sea 
of Okhotsch; and whicli is captured in considerable numbers by the natives about the 


mouth of the Strait of Juan de Fuca. o 
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It is very instructive to note the changes of colour in this 
species, according to age and sex, as it will be a guide in study- 
ing others which have not been so carefully observed. The male is 
black above, varying in individuals to’ a rusty grey. Over the 
shoulders the colour is quite grey. The sides of the nose and lips 

` are brownish, as is a considerable space behind the angle of the 
mouth, and a small spot behind the ears, which are long, narrow 
and pointed. The neck in front is more or less grey. The 
breast is brownish-orange. The limbs and under part of the body 
are reddish-brown. The female is generally of a much lighter 
colour than the male. Above, she is uniformly grey, varying to 
darker or lighter in different individuals, and with age. The 
mouth, limbs, breast, and under parts of the body are all reddish- 
brown. The.young, previous to the first shedding of their coats. 
are uniformly glossy black above, and grey below. The pelage, 
consists of an outer covering of long, flattened, moderately coarse 
hair; the hairs individually vary considerably in colour, some being 
anti rely black nearly to their base, and others entirely light 
yellowish-brown ; others are dark in the middle and lighter at 
each end. These hairs are thicker towards the end than at the 
base, but this peculiarity of form is not distinctly seen in the 
first coat of the young. In length, the hair varies greatly in the 
different parts of the body. It is longest on the top of the head, 
especially in the males, which have a well-marked crest. It is 
much lomger on the anterior half of the body than on the posterior 
half, and longest on the hinder part of the neck, where in the 
males it is very coarse. On the crown of the head the hair has a 
length of 12 inches only: on the neck of 2} inches. From this 
point posteriorly it gradually shortens, and near the tail has a 
length of no more than 2 of an inch. It is still shorter on the 
limbs, the upper side of the digits of the hind limbs being but 
slightly covered, while the anterior limbs are quite naked as fat 
as the wrist. Under the hair thereisa dark covering of long, fine, 
silky fur, which varies in colour according to the colour of the 
upper coat. 

The next species is Stellers sea lion (Otaria stelleri), so named 
in honour of Steller, who first described it under the name of Leo 
marinus. It is much larger than the previous species, a full grown 
emale of average size measuring twelve feet from tip of nose to tip 
of posterior flippers ; and instances have been known of individuals 
that measured sixteen feet. The weight. of a male of average 
size would be one thousand pounds. The general colour varies 
from yellowish-brown to reddish-brown, according to the season 
of the year ; much darker towards the tail, and not unfrequently 
marked on the back and sides with irregular dark brown patches. 
The sides of the body are lighter, and the under surface dark ' 
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again. The ears are short and pointed, much broader than those 
of the fur-seal, but of only half their length. The pups are of a 
dark chestnut brown. Its habits seem to be rather different from 
those of the last species, which dwells periodically in isolated 
places; while this, with a, very extended range, “is a frequenter 
not only of remote and secluded places, but also of thickly in- 
habited coasts, entering inland bays and rivers;‘at times dis- 
porting ‘among the shipping,’ and quite frequently making some 
detached rock or reef, contiguous to the busy shore, a permanent 
abode; where it seems 'to enjoy its union with civilization.” It 
' migrates like the ‘other, as is proved by the fact that an individual 
was killed in June, 1870,'at Point Arenas, in latitude 39°, on the 
coast of California, in which was found.a spear-head, such as is 
used. by the natives of Alaska. : 

Though polygamous, like the fur-seal, it does not divide the 
rookeries with the same jealousy. It is also much more timid., ` 
. The. fur-seal has no fear of man—the sea-lion, on the contrary, 
hurries into the water at the first alarm, and there sits, with his 
head and neck raised above the waves, roaring as loudly as 
possible, till the intruder is out of sight. Their roar is described 
as deep and grand, like the howling of a gale through the 
branches of a forest or rigging of a ship. This species is found 
on the islands of St. Paul and St. George in considerable 
numbers, and extends down the’ cast coast of Kamschatka to the 
Kurile, Islands, Sagalien, Robin, and Jonas Islands in the sea of 
Okotsch, where it ascends the rivers to prey on the salmon, and is 
largely taken by the natives in nets prepared for the purpose. On 
the other side, it is found all down the Californian coast, and south 
as far as the Galapagos on the Equator. At San Francisco it 
was found inhabiting an island in the harbour—since called the 
“ Seal Rocks ”—when the city was first built. The civic authorities 
have most wisely forbidden the sea-lions to be disturbed under 
heavy penalties; anda Mr. Woodward has built a large hotel, called 
“Ocean House,” on the mainland opposite the rocks, to which parties 
- of pleasure-seekers resort, to dine and look at, the sea-lions. The 
. sight is said to be a singularly amusing one. An observer says :—. 


“They play among themselves, continually rolling on each other, and © 
feigning to bite. ` Often, too, they will amuse themselves by pushing off , 
those that are trying to land. All ‘this is done in a very cumbrous 
manner, and is accompanied by incessant barking. As they issue from | 
the’water their fur is dark and shining; but as it dries, it becomes of a 
yellowish, brown. Then they appear to feel either too dry or too hot, for 
. they move to the nearest point from which they may tumble into the sea. 
Isaw many roll off a ledge at least twenty feet high, and fall like so 
many huge brown sacks, into the water, dashing up showers of spray.”*- 


* For this quotation, and many particulars of the habits of the sea-lions of the North 
Pacific, I am indebted to the beautiful work of Captain Charles Scammon, “ The Marine 
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The largest of the troop is called “Ben Butler; ” and is such a 
monster in size that he has been estimated to weigh 2,000 lbs. 


This species also inhabits the Farallone or Pointed Islands, about 


twenty-five miles from San Francisco. 


The under-fur is exceedingly scanty—so fine, and so short, as | 


to be detected only with difficulty. It is therefore useless for 
purposes of clothing ; notwithstanding, the animal is perhaps 
the most generally useful on the coast, every part of it, being of 


service in one way or another. The leather is highly valued for 


boats and ‘tents’; and the natives of all the Aleutian Islands, and 
down the coast as far south as ‘Sitka Sound, look to St. Paul’s 


Island for a supply of-skins. Its flesh is preferred to that of the . 


seal for winter, use, and the cubs are said to be particularly good 
eating.’ The blubber supplies oil. The lining of the throat is 
tanned ‘for making the legs of boots and shoes, and the skin of 


the flippers for the’ soles. _The ‘stomachs are dried and used to - 
hold the oil extracted from the blubber.: The intestines are dressed , 


and sewed together into waterproof frocks, which are worn while 


hunting and fishing in boats. The smews of the. back supply, 
thread. Even-the. whiskers are worth something, for they can be. 
sold to the Chinese” for ornaménts; and certain of the internal 


organs are held to ‘possess rare medicinal properties. Formerly, 


this sea-lion .was killed for the sake of its oil; of which many. - 


thousand’barrels were obtained’ annually. As it takes the blubber 
of three or four animals to make ‘one barrel, the quantity killed 
was pr odigious, , In those days the hides were thrown away. 
Now they arè found to be valuable as glue-stock ; and more profit 
is realized from the hides than’ from the oil.’ 


‘There is another Qiaria’ (0. gilliespit) on the Californian ‘coast, 


where it is met with'in the same rookeries as the last. It is also 
the same species that is found in Japan, ‘In colour it seems to 
resemble the last. species very closely, but itis much smaller. The 
hair is harsh, short, pressed closely together, of a pale brownish 
grey, yellowish below, and darker on the limbs. The great pecu- 
liarity inthe form of the skull, which ‘at once distinguishes it from 
all other Otarias; is the enorthous'sagittal’ crest, which extends from 


the occipital, tegion almost down to the orbits, and in full-grown l 


specimens is nearly two ‘inches high. At the same time, the oc- 
cipital crest, which is ie gully so` prominent in old aegis is 
wholly absent. : 
The next species we come to, still’ ‘descending the east coast of 
South America, is the one which’ extends all round the South 


Mammals of tke North-Western Coast of North America.” 4to. San Francisco, 1874. 
It is probably this species that has been lately acquired by the Brighton Aquariums 
but as I have not yet had an opportunity of examining the specimens, I cannot be 
certain. 
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American continent, ‘from Peru to the River Plate—the southern, 
or Cook’s, sea-lion (Otaria jubata). The largest of the two sea-lions 
at present living in the Zoological Gardens, brought from the 
Falklands. in 1868, as related above, must be referred to this 
species. She was captured on North Point Island, in June, - 
1867, with another. A pair had been taken a few days 
before, and they all started together for England. Various 
mischances, however, befell them on the voyage, and the only 
survivor is the one that has been so admirably tamed by 
Lecomte, and is now in such excellent ‘health and spirits in the 
large pond. As is the case with other species of sea-lions, there is 
a remarkable disparity of size between male and female. Females, 
full-grown, are described as being no bigger than a calf, while 
males are as large as a bull. A full-grown male will be as much as 
nine feet in length; the colour varies curiously with age. The 
young of both sexes are alike of a dark brown or deep chocolate 
colour. The males lose this deep tint gradually, assuming a 
lighter coat at each annual. change, and, when full-grown, are of 
a rich brown colour. Females of a year or two old are: grey, 
with a yellowish tint on the under surface. There is a sparse 
ander-fur in the young, which diminishes with age, and the 
animal is slaughtered only for its leather, not for its fur. The 
mane, from which the name was suggested, is developed only in 
the male, and only-when he is fully adult. There can be, I think, 
no doubt, after every allowance has been made for exaggeration, 
that this species really has a mane—or at any rate long, mane-like 
hair, covering his neck and shoulders. This superficial resemblance 


‘to a lion struck Forster at once;* and he contrasts them with the 


other species, I suppose the Falkland Island Fur Seal (Otaria 
falklandica), which he calls a sea-bear, observing that “they have 
none of that long hair which distinguishes the lion.” The configu- 
ration of the skull of this species is quite unmistakable; the long, 
deeply concave palate, stretching so far back, distinguishes it 
from all other members of the family. 

I mentioned above that Tinian Island had been quoted as a 
locality for sea-lions. The story is a curious one. When Commo- 
dore Byron returned from his disastrous voyage in 1740, he 
brought back with him a “skull of a sea-lion from Tinian Island.” 
So runs the label on the specimen, which is still to be seen in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons, to which it was transferred, 
from the British Museum. It is unquestionably a fine skull of this 
species. Now, no seal orsea-lion has ever been so muchas alluded 
to as existing at the Philippines or the Ladrones, which is, I think, 
strong evidence that none live there, for all the old voyagers used. 


oe In one of his drawings, preserved in the British Museum, a shaggy mane is 
shown, 
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to touch at Guam, one of the latter group, and wherever they 
went they always mentioned the seals if they found any, as they 
were useful to them in so many ways: as for food, leather, and 
oil. I imagine, therefore, that Byron niust have brought this 
skull from the opposite coast, either from Patagonia, where his 
ship, the Wager, was wrecked, or from Juan Fernandez. On the 
other hand, it may be urged that the last thing either he or his 
crew would dream of doing would have been to encumber them- 
selves with a heavy, and to them utterly useless skull, when they 
were saving their lives in a crazy boat constructed by themselves, 
and suffering hardships almost without parallel in the history of 
shipwrecks. 

TInhabiting precisely the ‘same localities round Cape Horn and 
the Falklands, is the Falkland Fur Seal (Otaria falklandica— 
Forster's sea-bear). It is much smaller than the other species—a 
full-grown male being hardly more than four feet long. The 
colours vary withage. The young are of a dark tint—but, as they 
grow older, this is toned down to a rich brown—while the under 
parts are yellow. The liairs are neither so strong nor so thickly 
set as in the last species, and the under-fur is very thick and soft. 
I believe that the skins—called South American skins in the 
market—are considered more valuable than those coming from 
any other locality. The habits of this Southern ftr-seal are pre- 
cisely identical with those of the Northern : Captain Weddell, who - 
visited the South Shetlands between 1818 and 1821, gives exactly 
the same account as Captain Bryant does of their migrations, 
their polygamous habits, and the birth of the young upon land. 
“When these Shetland seals were first’ visited,” he says, “they 
had no apprehension of danger from meeting men: in fact, they 
would lie still while their neighbours were killed and skinned; 
but latterly they had acquired habits for counteracting danger by 
placing themselves on rocks, from which they could in a moment 
precipitate themselves into the water.”* At the Falklands they 
select rocky spits of land running far out into the sea, and one of 


., the old males acts as a sentinel. ‘He is seen perched on an emi- 


nence, and, with outstretched neck and upraised head, sniffing: 
around for the slightest ominous warning. I am inclined to think 
that this species has a very considerable geographical range. 
Besides the Falklands and South Shetland, and I suppose South 
Georgia also, it extends up the west coast of America—in all 
probability as far as the island of Masafuera, off the coast 
of Chili. It was from this island that a full cargo of choice 


* Weddell’s Voyage, p. 140. He identifies the fur-seal of the South Shetlands 
with that of, the Falklands (p. 137). That of Kerguelen’s Land has, since I wrote the 
above passage, been shown by Professor Peters to be distinct, and a new species, which 
he proposes to call Arctophoca X Otaria) gen (Monatsbericht der Akademie zu Berlin, 
10 Juni, 1875.) : 
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fur-seal skins was shipped on board the Betsey, in 1797. The success 
of her captain induced others to follow him, and there were sub- 
sequently taken from the island not less than one million skins, 
I am further disposed to regard it as identical with one of the New 
Zealand Fur Seals described by Dr. Gray as Otaria cinerea.” 

have come to this conclusion from a study of the skulls in the 
British Museum; and I am pleased to find that the same idea 
occurred to Mr. Bas, when he first explored the islands in the 
Strait named after him. Landing on Barren Island, he says, “ The 
rocks towards the sea were covered with fur-seals of great beauty. 
This species of seal seemed to approach nearest to that narod by 

naturalists the Falkland Island seal.” t 

If this should turn out to be the case, it will have a sides range 
than any of the others; but, though the New Zealand coasts and 
islands, together with the coasts of the mainland of Australia, 
have been visited and surveyed with the utmost care—we 
really know less about the seals of our own colonies than we 
do about those of foreign countries, while their destruction 
has gone on utterly unchecked. As instances of this, I may 
mention that in two years 400,000 skins were taken from a single 
island; and of these 100,000 were sent’ home in one vessel, so 
badly cured that they rotted on the voyage, and had to be dug 
out of the hold and sold as manure. At another, an idea became 
current that females only were of value. - The result of this super- 
stition was, of course, the speedy extinction of the species at that 
locality. During the years 1803 and 1804, upwards of 36,000 
skins were sent home from the small islands in’ Bass’ Strait, the 
slaughter being conducted without regard to sex or season of the 
year. Well may Mr. Charles Gould exclaim that the time has 
come for naturalists to “assemble the pages of the history of a 
species without waiting till the tombstone has been finally erected 
over it.” As early as 1826 a note of warning ‘vas raised in the 
Tasmanian papers, pointing out that there were two species of 
fur-seal in the New Zealand ‘waters, with different periods of 
breeding, and that they were being “fished” at improper.seasons. 
But no action was taken upon the remonstrance; and the conse- 
quence is, as a correspondent of my own wrote to me last year, 
“ I should as soon expect to meet a sea-lion on London Bridge as 
on any one of the islands in Bass’ Strait!” t 

There is a species of sea-lion besides the small fur-seal men- 


* This has been taken on Milford Sound, on the west coast of the South Island of 
New Zealand. See Dr. Hector’s description of tho specimens there obtained, Trans. 
New Zealand Institute, vol. iv., p. 196. i 

+ Collins’ New South Wales, vol. i., p- 158. 

f I must refer those who are interested in this part of my subject to Mr. Charles 
Gould’s paper in “ Monthly Notices, &., of the Royal Society of Tasmania,” for 1871: 
to “Mammalia, Recent and Extinct, a by A. W. Scott, M.A., 8yo, Sydney, 187 3; and to 
the voyages of Péron and Flinders. 
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tioned above, to be met with in the New Zealand seas, called 


Hooker's sea-bear (Otaria hookeri). Its only certain habitat isthe 
Auckland Islands, two ‘small islands, between 800 and 900 miles 
S.E, of Tasmania. Much information about its habits may be 
gleaned from Captain Musgrave’s graphic description of his 
enforced sojourn there, where his schooner, the Grafton, was 
wrecked. in January, 1864. He remained a prisoner on the island 
for twenty months, and beguiled the tedium of his ‘captivity by 
observing and recording the habits of the séals, in whose _pro- 
ceedings hé took a lively, and, let us hope, gr ateful interest, as he 


' depended upon them for food and clothing. ` It is a large ‘species, ` 


the males being about six feet long, and weighing 5 cwt, The 
females are proportionately smaller. The pups are born black; 
after a ‘few weeks they become grey: at a year old the grey 
changes to light brown, and when adult, to black or blackish- 
grey in the male. The full-grown females are of a golden buff, 


or silver-grey, and sometimes spotted like the leopard. The skull © 


is of a very different shape to that of any other sea-lion, being 
very long and narrow. Its leigth is to its width as two to ‘one: 


while in Otaria jubata the proportion is as three- ‘to two. pi might i 


easily be mistaken for the skull of a bear.* 

There is one more species, at least, on the east aah of 
Australid, which has been figured by Gould in his “ Mammals of 
Australia,” under the name of “ Cowled Seal” (Neophoca lobata). 

“Tt is extremely numerous on all the low islands of the Houtmann’s 


Abrolhos, particularly those having sandy beaches; but it does not confine 
itself to such places, being often found on the ridges of coral and madre- 


. pores, over which we found it very painful walking ; but over which the 


seals often oùtran us. On many of the islands they have been so seldom— 


v 


perhaps, indeed, never. before—disturbed, that I frequently came,upon ' 


several females and their young in a group under the shade of the man- 


. groves ; and so little were they alarmed, that they allowed me to‘approach 


almost within the reach of my gun, when the young would play about the 
old ones, and bark and growl at us in the most amusing manner; and it 
was only when we struck at them with clubs that they showed any dis- 
position to attack us, or defend their young. They differ much i in colour, 
the males being considerably darker than the females.” + 

The adult has the face; front and sides of the neck, al the 
under surface, sides, and back, dark or blackish-brown, - -passing 
into dark slaty-grey on the extremities of the limbs: the hinder 
half of the crown, the nape, and back of the neck, rich, deep fawn- 
colour. It is the peculiar shape of this stripe of light colour 


stretching over head and neck which has given it the name of ` 


“cowled seal,” and perhaps ‘the appellation “counsellor seal,” 


` * The expedition sent by the French Government to observe the transit of Venus at 
the Aucklands has brought home a fine series of skins, skeletons, and skulls of this 
species. It %s much to be regretted that our expedition to Kerguelen’ s Land was not 
provided with a competent naturalist. For what the Germans did there, see my letter 
addressed to the editor of Nature, Sept. 2, 1875. 

t Gould; Mammals of Australia, vol. iii. , plato 49. 
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which I find is also applied to it, may have been suggested from 
- a fancied resemblance to a barrister in his wig. Old males are 
described as being fully ten feet in length, and as large in girth 
as a méderaté-aized horse. 

It’would appear from the older PR that at the beginning 
of the century there were at least two others. - But whether they 
exist or have perished, whether the skulls—often fragmentary— 
that are brought to this country, refer to them or not, we may | 
never know. Certainly we stand little chance of knowing until 
steps are taken for procuring a well-authenticated series of skulls 
and skins, and for instituting a careful comparison between them 
and the old descriptions that have come down to us. 

We are in almost an equally lamentable state of ignorance 
- about the sea-lions of the Cape of Good Hope—indeed, we can- 

not say with certainty whether there are one or two species— 
though, from that centre of trade, cargoes of 60,000 or 70,000 
skins come annually to the London market. The specimen now 
living in the Zoological Gardens, taken near the Cape, is small ; 
but he is probably not full-grown. Many of the skins, however, 
sent home from thence, indicate a small animal. ‘On the other’ 
hand, the type-skull in the Paris Museum, of the species from 
the Cape called Otaria pusilla, cannot, from its size, belong to a 
very small animal; and if it be identical, as Dr. Gray suggests, 
and as I think probable, with his species Otaria antarctica, it 
grows to a length of eight feet. The small skins I have seen 
possess very fre fur, with only a scanty growth of hair. This 
may be seen in the living animal at the Gardens. The same 
reckless waste that depopulated the Australian coast has been 
practised there. In 1830 a single vessel took away from Dyers 
Island, near Cape Town, 3,000 to 4,000 seal-skins, slaughtering 
indiscriminately,* 

From these descriptions it will be gathered that there are 

` nine well-authenticated species of sea-lion, which. are thus distri- 
buted :— 
Otaria ursina 
»  gilliespit } North Pacific. 
„ stelleri 
» jubata South Pacific, Cape Horn, and South 
5 falklandica Atlantic, as far north as'River Plate.. 
» pusilla, or Cape of Good Hope and a 
„ antarctica } Islands. 

* I have seon this sammer a skull in the Paris Museum from Port Jackson that can- 
not be distinguished from the type-skull of Otaria pusilla. If this be accurately named, 
it will turn out that there is a second species with a range as extensive as that I feel 
disposed to assign to Otaria falklandica. In enumerating the Australian Pared-Seals, 
I ought to mention Dr. Gray’s strangely-named species “ Gypsophoca tropicalis, which 


indicates a small: animal, of about the same size as, though distinct from, Otaria 
Saiklandica. 
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Otaria hookeri ? - Coasts of Australia and New Zealand. 
» lobata 


»  gozella Kerguelen’s Land.. 

I now proceed to describe the mode of capture and of preparing 
the skins for the market. 

In the South Seas the method is sufficiently simple, and I might’ 
add barbarous—by hitting the unfortunate animals in discriminately 
on the head with a club, which smashes in their skull, and so 
despatches them rapidly. At the Prybilov Islands, however, the 
system is far more humane. There the slaughter, like everythin g 
` else, is regulated. 

Only ‘young males—“ bachelors”—are allowed to be killed; 

‘and only. during the months of June, July, September, and 
October. The number is limited to 100,000 for the two islands. 
Females may not only not be killed, but the “rookeries” are not 
allowed to be molested; and no seals may be killed at other times 
than those above specified, except such as are required by the 
natives for food and clothing, the amount of which is fixed by 
State regulation. 

When the men are jeny, to begin the’ work of killing, which 
usually takes place in June, they select some “hauling ground” 
of the bachelor seals, and, armed with clubs, get between them. 
and the sea. The animals, startled at the sight of them, and 
frightened by their shouts, scramble rapidly landwards. The 
natives walk leisurely behind them, directing and ee them 

` to the killing ground. 

In cool, moist weather, if the Segond be hard and ete. they 

can be driven at the rate of about half-a-mile an hour; but even 

at this slow rate, many drop down from exhaustion, and are left 
to perish. In the long drives of ten or twelve miles that have 
sometimes to be undertaken, four per cent. at least die by the 
wayside. As the drive progresses, any old bulls that may have 
been mixed with the younger ones are left behind, for, after the 
fifth year, their fur becomes too scanty to be of value. From an 
idea that it would be dangerous to place the slaughter-houses 
near the rookeries, for fear the seals should be disturbed by the 
smell arising from them, they have to be driven for a considerable ` 
distance, and the driving has to be conducted with great care, as 
the violent exertion causes the seals to heat rapidly, and if heated 
beyond a certain degree, the fur is loosened, and the skin spoilt. 

‘Formerly, the implement used in driving was a pole witha flag at 
the end of it; now the country-folk have become so thoroughly 
“ Americanized” that a gaudy cotton umbrella has been substi- 
tuted; and it is said that the most refractory sea-lion can be 
rendered tractable by the expansion and contraction of this 
adjunct of modem civilization. As an instance of the hideous 


e 
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barbarity with which this part of the business used to be dis-- 
graced, let me quote the following description of a scene on the 
island of Santa Barbara, in 1852 :— 


“The herd numbered seventy-five, which were soon despatched, by 
shooting the largest ones and clubbing and lancing the others, save one 
young sea-lion; which was spared to ascertain whether it would make any 
resistance by: being driven over the hills beyond. The poor creature only 
moved along through the prickly pears that covered the ground when 
compelled by its,cruel pursuers; and at last, with an imploring look, and 
writhing in pain, it held out its fin-like arms, which were pierced with 
thorns, in such a manner as to touch the, sympathy of the barbarous 
sealers, who instantly put the sufferer out of its misery by the stroke of a 
heavy club.” * 


But to return to the Prybilovs. eS 

When the seals have reached the killing-ground, they are allowed 
a certain time to rest and cool, after which about one hundred are 
driven together into an enclosure, and the fittest are selected for 
slaughter. The others are allowed to go down to the nearest 
water, whence they at once make their way back to the sea. 
The instrument of destruction is a long club of hard wood, with 
which the animals are struck a violent blow on the head. One is 
usually sufficient. A long, sharp knife is then thrust into the 


_ vitals, and the carcase laid aside ; and so on until about one 


r 


thousand have been slain, when the work of skinning commences. 

When taken off; thè skins are salted, and sent home in that 
condition. On arrival here, they are properly cured; and then 
comes the preparation needed for their conversion into what is 
popularly called “seal-skin.” It is difficult to conceive how that 
beautiful article of dress can ever be manufactured out of the very 
unattractive.object the skin presents at this juncture. It is hard 
and unyielding as a board, and the stiff, coarse hairs cover the fur 
so completely that its very existence might be unsuspected. In 
the trade, a full-aged male is called a “wig;” a female, “ clap- 
match;” males not quite so old, “ bulls ;” the half-grown of both 
sexes, “yearlings ;” the young of nearly a year old, “grey,” or 
“silvered pups;” and, before their coats are changed to this 
shade, “black pups.” 

The problem to be solved is how to separate the under-fur. 
For many years each individual hair was plucked out severally, at, 
of course, a vast expenditure of time and money, until a lucky 
accident revealed to the dressers the fact that the roots of the hair 
were more deeply seated than those of the fur. Now, therefore, after 
preliminary preparation, the skins are laid, hair downwards, ‘upon 
a wooden block with a curved surface, and pared down with a 
knife until the roots of the hairs have been cut through, and the 


* Scammon, p. 134. - 
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skin is very little thicker than a kid glove. AIl the coarser hair 
can then be brushed off with the hand, leaving the fur, which is 
then seen to be arranged in small curls, of a light brown colour, 
varying slightly in shade in the different parts. In consequence, 
nearly all “seal-skin ” is dyed before it is sold, and in the process 
of dyeing, the curls untwist themselyes, and the fur becomes 
smooth and ready for use. 

The profits made in dealing in furs must be worth having. The 
value of each skin that leaves the Prybilov Islands, now our main 
source of furs, is trifling. The Government of the United States im- 
poses, itis true, arevenue tax of two dollars a skin, to which must be 
added the cost of the maintenance of an establishment in so remote 
a spot; but even after all allowances have been made for this and 
other expenses in Europe, the price demanded for a jacket must 
still be regarded as extravagant. 

' I have alluded repeatedly to the American provisions for the 
preservation of seal-life at the Prybilovs, because they teach the 
world what may be done by sensible regulations. By an Act of. 
Congress, dated July 1, 1870, the terms are settled upon which the 
islands are leased for twenty years to the “Alaska Commercial 
Company.” The rent is 50,000 dollars, with a tax on each skin taken. 
The number that may be killed, the time at which the killing may 
take place, the sex that may be killed, are all regulated, and the rules 
are strictly enforced. The result is, that unless some unforeseen 
disaster, such as a distemper, should befall the seals, the enter- 
prise will be as productive a century hence as it is at the present 
day. 

We had similar opportunities in the South Sea, where the | 
islands, when first discovered, were to the full as productive as 
‘ those in the North Pacific. What did we do? and in justice to 
ourselves let it be added, what did the Americans do? We led 
the way—they followed. In the first two years of the century 
Péron found British seamen established in Bass’ Strait, to “slay, 
and slay, and slay,” with what results I have mentioned above. 
In 1821 and 1822 the take of seals by British sealers at the South 
Shetlands was 320,000 for the two years. Males and females were 
killed indiscriminately, and the young left to die. Then came the 
Americans to finish the work that we had so well begun. Armed 
with every engine of slaughter that ingenuity could devise, they 
cruised, like the buccaneers of old, up and down in the South Sea, 
visitng, and setting down upon their charts, every island, reef, 
or rock. Every living thing that had fur or hair or blubber on its 
body they killed, until the Alabama and the Shenandoah interfered 
with their proceedings so effectually that it is hardly too much to 
say that those Confederate cruisers saved the sperm whale, and 
other mammals, from immediate extinction. 
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Seals had become scarce so early as 1835, when regular sealing 
‘in large parties at given localities had+ceased to be profitable. 
Men were then left to “watch out,” and shoot the animals singly 
as they came on shore. Many a wild tale of daring and suffering 
might be told of what these hunters endured. They existed alone 
for months on barren rocks; almost inaccessible from heavy surf; 
and often perished of starvation, the ship from which’ their supplies 
were derived having been wrecked before she could relieve them. 
The disastrous. consequences of this auri sacra fames have 
read a useful lesson to the Americans. They have mended their 
ways, and are now, as we have seen, taking the lead in preserva- 
tion. From the numbers of fur-seals that are said still to exist on 
certain islands in the South Sea, it might be possible to nurse the 
trade for a few years, until it had time to recover, if no time be 
be lost, and if stern measures be taken, to be sternly enforced. 
The sister-traffic in the skins of the True Seals of the North Sea 
is in like danger of extinction from the same causes. This subject 
has been dealt with of late so fully, in Parliament and in the 
papers, that I need only remind my readers of its importance. 
We, who pride ourselves so much on our humanity, suffer bar- 
barities to be committed on Jan Mayen Island that would dis- 
grace a savage, and compared with which the so-called “ cruelties 
of vivisection,” about which we hear so much, become kindly 
treatment. The crime will bring its punishment with it, unless 
we amend our ways speedily, and condescend to take a lesson 
from our Yankee friends. 
Joan Wiis CLARK, 





WALT WHITMAN’S POEMS.* 


é 


T critic who calls our attention to true poetry does us one 

of the best possible services; for no imagery derived from 
the beauty or the bounteousness of nature—from golden islands 
of the sunset or pearly dews of dawn, from corn, or wine, or 
glowing fruit—can express too strongly the goodliness of poetry 
that is really such; but in proportion to the gracious beneficence 
of this service isthe maleficence of critics who, by their wit or 
their authority, beguile us into reading atrociously bad verse. If 
I ever saw anything in print that deserved to be characterized as 
atrociously bad, it is the poetry of Walt Whitman; and the three 
critics of repute, Dr. Dowden, Mr. W. Rossetti, and Mr. Buchanan, 
who have praised his performances, appear to me to be playing 
off on the public a well-intentioned, probably good-humoured, 
but really cruel hoax. I shall state briefly what I found the 
so-called poetry to be, presenting a few samples of Whitman’s 
work: if these are such as the English public will regard with. 
any other feelings but scorn and disgust, I for one have mistaken 
the character of my countrymen. 

The “Leaves of Grass,” under which designation Whitman 
includes all his poems, are unlike anything else that has passed 
among men as poetry. They are neither in rhyme nor in any 
measure known as blank verse; and they are emitted in spurts or 
gushes of unequal length, which can only by courtesy be called 


* “ Leaves of Grass.” By Walt Whitman, Washington and London. , 
VOL. XXVII. E 


rt 
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‘ines, Neither in form nor in substance are they poetry; they are 


inflated, wordy, foolish prose; and it is only because he and his 
evlogists call-them poems, and because I do not care to dispute 
about words, that I give them the name. Whitman's admirers’ 
maintain that their originality is their superlative merit. I under- 
take to show that it is a mere knack, a “trick of singularity,” 
which sound critics ought to expose and denounce, not to 
commend. i l 

The secret of Whitman’s surprising newness—the principle of 
his conjuring trick—is on the surface. It can be indicated by the 
single word, extravagance. In all cases he virtually, or consciously, 
puts the question, What is the most extravagant thing which it 
is here'in my power to say? What is there so paradoxical, so 
hyperb olical, so nonsensical, so indecent, so insane, that no man ever 
said it before, that no other man would say it now, and that there- 
fore it may be reckoned on to create a sensation? He announced 
himself as poet with a contemptuous allusion—we shall see its 
terms farther on—to those poets whose fame has shed lustre on 
America, and he expressly declares war against all regulated and. 
reasonable things. ; 
“J confront peace, security, and al the settled laws, to unsettle them , 

Iam more resolute because all havo denied. me than I could ever have been had all 

accepted mo; 
I Bood shoty and havo never heeded, either experience, cautions, majorities, nor 


And the threat of what is called hell is little or nothing to me; 
‘And the lure of what is called heaven is little or nothing to me.” 


Goethe said that the assent of even one man confirmed him 
infinitely in his opinion; Whitman is only the more peremptory in 
his egotism when he finds that people of sense disagree with-him. 
In spite, however, of his Fakir-liké gesticulations, his extravagance 
generally continues dull. 


« Divine am I inside and out, and I make holy whatever I touch or am touch’d from; 
Tho scent of these armpits, aroma finer than prayer ; . 
This head more than churches, Bibles, and all the creeds. 
Tf I worship one thing more than another it shall be the spread of my own body or 
any part of it.” 


Mr. Ruskin insists that there are errors and blemishes of such 
exceeding and immedicable vileness that, if you find a single 
instance -of their occurrence in the work of an artist, you may, 
with assured heart, turn, once and for ever from his pictures, con- 
fident that, since the tree is corrupt, its fruit will always be 
noxious. 'Whether Mr. Ruskin is absolutely nght as to the fact 
I shall not undertake to decide; but I challenge Professor Dowden, 
Mr. W. Rossetti, and Mr. Buchanan, to produce, from any poet of 
acknowledged excellence, a single passage so offensively silly as 
the preceding. I beg readers to force themselves to look well 
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at the lines. It is a man who talks of himself as divine inside 
and out, and drivels nauseously about the scent of his armpits, 
whom we are called upon to welcome as a great poet. Whitman, 
as Professor Dowden will by-and-by attest for us, prints in- 
comparably more indecent things than this, but the words are 
thoroughly characteristic. They have exactly the originality of 
Whitman, and we cannot refuse to admit that they are unique. 

One of the most favourite extravagances of Whitman is ex- 
travagant conceit, and he occasionally indulges it in forms which 
in England would simply be regarded as evidence of idiocy. 


“JT conned old times; 
I sat studying at the feet of the great masters: 
Now, if eligible, O that the great masters might return and study me!” 


Much good would it do them., Equally silly, but more pompous 
in its silliness, is what follows :— 


“The moth and the fish-eggs are in their place ; 
The suns I see, and the suns I cannot see, are in their place ; 
The palpable is in its place, and the impalpable is in its place.” 


Do men of’ talent mumble truisms like this? And is there any 
excuse for such pretentious twaddle after the doctrine that every- 
thing ‘is right in its own time and place had been stated, with 
a pith and quaint humour not likely to be surpassed, by the author 
of the Proverbs of Solomon ? 

Whitman's writings abound with reproductions of the thoughts 
of other men, spoiled by obtuseness or exaggeration. He can 
in no case give the finely correct application of a principle, 
or indicate the reserves and exceptions whose appreciation 
distinguishes the thinker from the dogmatist: intense black 
and glaring white are his only colours. The mysterious shadings 
of good into evil and evil into good, the strange minglings 
of pain with pleasuré and of pleasure with pain, in the web of 
human affairs, have furnished a theme for musing to the deepest 
minds of our species. But problems that were felt to be in- 
soluble by Shakespeare and Goethe have no difficulty for this 
bard of the West. . Extravagant optimism and extravagant 
* pessimism, ‘both wrong. and shallow, conduct him to “the entire 
denial of evil” (the words are Professor Dowden’s), to the asser- 
tion that “there is- no imperfection in the present and can’ be . 
none in the future,” and to the vociferous announcement that 
success and failure are pretty much the same. 


“ Have you heard that it was good to gain the day ? 
I say also it js good to fall—battles are lost in the same spirit in which they are won. 
I beat and pound for the dead ; 
I blow through my embouchures my loudest and gayest for them. 
Vivas to those who have fail’d! 
i E2 
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And to those whose war-vessels sank in the sea! 

And to those themselves who sank in the sea! 

‘And to all generals that lost engagements ! and all overcome herocs! 

‘And the numberless unknown heroes, equal to the greatest heroes. known.” 


Mr. Carlyle’s lifelong effort to show that the success of the hero © 
is, on the whole, a proof that he deserved to succeed, has, it 
seems, been a waste of power., “Vivas to those who have 
failed!” “Hurrah for the gallows!” I do not know that a 
better illustration could be found of the evil effect of Whitman’s . 
obliterating extravagance than these lines. They contain the. 
‘blurred and distorted lineaments of a mysterious and melancholy 
truth. Noble innocence and courage have been indeed laid low ; 
beauty and virtue have in every age been seen “ walking hand 
- in hand the downward slope to death ;” and all hearts thrill at 
the thought of murdered Naboth and his sons, and of Lear hang- 
ing over the white lips of Cordelia. But the soul of the pathos in 
all these instances lies in their exceptional nature. It is because 
we feel that they violate the law of justice, the fundamental 
ordinances of human society, that they move us. It is because, 
whether from a veracious instinct, or from a blissful illusion, we 
believe success to be the natural reward of merit, and happiness 
the natural guerdon of virtue, that we are agonized by the 
death-shrieks of Desdemona or the slow torture of Joan of Arc. 
Tf human affairs were a mad welter of causeless failure and 
unmerited success, as they are represented in this passage of 
Whitman’s, there could be no such thing as pathos either in life 
or in art. 

Whitman is never more audaciously extravagant than when 
he takes some well-known poetical idea, and inflates it into 
bombast. - > 


“Dazzling and tre mendous, how quick the sunrise would kill me, 
If I could not no w and always send sunrise out of me.” 


It is a beautiful and touching. thought that our joy brightens 
.the summer flowers, and that our sorrow lends mournfulness 
to winters snow; but it is mere extravagant nonsense to say 
that sunrise would kill a man unless he sent sunrise out of him. 
The sun has been the prey of poetical charlatans time out'of mind, 
and Whitman cruelly bedrivels the long-suffering luminary :— ; 


“I depart in air—I shake my white locks at the runaway sun ; 
I effuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jags.” 


It would be interesting to know what meaning Whitman’s ad- 
mirers attach to the second of these lines: to my thinking it is 
not one whit more rational, and infinitely less amusing, than 
the talk of the walrus and the carpenter in “Alice through the 
Looking-Glass.” i . 
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“Oxon that rattle the yoke and chain, or halt in the leafy shade! What is that you 
express in your eyes? ‘ 

It seems to mio more than all tho print I have read in my life.” 

Whitman’s eulogists teil us that he reads Shakspeare, Homer, 
and the Bible. Can they pretend to believe it to be anything 
but fantastic affectation to say that there is more ‘in the eyes ot 
oxen than in these? Whitman must have been consciously 
affected when he wrote the words: they are stupid as affectation, 
incredible as anything else. But the brutes are rather a favourite 
theme with our poet. 

“T think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and self-contained ; 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins ; . 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God; 

Not one is dissatisfied—not one is demented with the mania of owning things; 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands of years ago; 
Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth.” 

Wise men have long been,'and are likely to be, content to learn 
from the bee and the ant; but neither the sage of the past nor 
the scientific man of the present can have anything to say for 
such teaching as this of Whitman’s. His statements are neither 
accurate nor sagacious; they are a confused echo, extrava- 
gantly absurd, of teachings which he has not understood. 
Patiently and closely observant of the animals, Mr. Darwin and 
his followers have shown-that they are much more like men than 
used to be thought; that they have, in germ, almost all human 
passions, as well as the institutions of marriage and property; that 
they exhibit in a pronounced form the human failings of jealousy, 
hatred, revenge, and cunning, and some faint adumbration of the 
human virtués of tenderness, faithfulness, and self-sacrifice. But 
it is a wild caricature of Darwin’s teaching to panegyrize the 
animals for those qualities in which they are markedly below — 
humanity; and there is curious infelicity in combining with this 
vague panegyric the particular libel of charging them with lack 
of industry, a virtue which, on pain of death, they are bound 
to exhibit. “In beetledom are no poor laws,” and the ‘beast 
that will not seek its livelihood perishes out of hand.. “ Loafing 
and making poems,” which Whitman describes as his favourite 
modes of existence, ‘are privileges or perversities peculiar to 
` kuman nature. Nor would Whitman have learned from Darwin 
the pitiful extravagance of despising, or affecting to despise, 
human qualities for no reason, suggested or implied, but because 
‘they are human. There is no apparent reason why it should ~ 
‘be more contemptible for men to build temples than for crows 
to build aests; and since it has been in all ages and generations 
‘a habit with mankind to discuss their duty to God, it would have 
‘been less inhumanly insolent in Whitman to evince some respect 
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for the practice than to say that it turns him sick. The sneer 
about weeping in the dark for sins might have been expressly 
directed against one of the best known verses of Goethe, a man 
not given to sentimental brooding or self-questioning, but who 
knew that tears shed at midnight on solitary beds are not un- 
pleasing to “the heavenly powers.” 

Let it not be thought, however, that because Whitman speaks 
scomfully of duty to God and of sin, he never praises religion, 
Self-contradiction is one of the commonest freaks of affectation, 
and Whitman never hesitates to contradict himself. He oscillates, 
in fact, from extreme to extreme, and parades now this extrava- 
gance, now that, consistent only in avoidance of the golden mean. 
We have seen that it makes him sick to hear men discussing their — 
duty to God. His extravagance in its pious tune is almost equally 
offensive. ~ 


“T say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must be their religion ; 
Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur: ` f x 
(Nor character, nor life worthy the name, without religion; 

Nor land, nor man, nor woman, without religion.)” 
This is just as silly as to praise pigs and foxes for not worship- 
ping God. Here is another illustration of Whitman’s habit. of 
exaggerating truth or half-truth into falsehood. 
“T believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of the stars, 
And the pismiro is equally perfect, and a grain‘of sand, and the egg of the wren, 
_ And the tree-toad is a chef-d’ceuvre for the highest, 
And the running blackberry would adorn the parlours of heaven, 
And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all machinery, 


And the cow, crunching with depress’d head, surpasses any statue, 
And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels.” 


This is exceptionally good for Whitman. Several of the lines have 
a picturesque felicity. Soecently as a quarter of a century ago 
they might have passed for true science and sound theology; but 
progress in understanding the constitution of nature has within the 
specified period been unprecedentedly rapid; truths which, five- 
and-twenty years ago, were but as streaks of pale crimson on the 
horizon, have flashed into general recognition; and the natural 
theology which revelled in talk like this, about the miracles of 
nature and the impotence of man, is irrevocably superseded. 
Those who have read with any carefulness in modern science 
know that throughout nature there is no perfection discoverable - 
by man; everything is in perpetual change, perpetual movement ; 
and the “type of perfect,” of which Plato dreamed and Tennyson 
has sung, can be found neither in mouse nor in mountain. It has 
been recognized that man invents, and that nature, with her task 
set her at every point by mechanical necessity, does pot invent. 
The hinge in the hand does not put machinery to scorn; and 
Helmholtz, without incurring the charge of arrogance from any 
. 2 
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scientific man, pronounces the eye an instrument “ full of defects.” 
The line about the mouse convincing sextillions of infidels is a 
mere platitude of the kind for which Paley used to stand sponsor; 
and we have to recollect that if the sextillions of infidels, when 
convinced by the miraculous mouse, began to discuss their duty to 
God, they would immediately make Mr. Whitman sick. 

_It must be confessed that this last would be a frame of mind 
or of body much more customary with him than that in which he 
- points out the unreasonableness of infidels in declining to be 
“staggered” by mice. Fierce disdain for faith in God, except as 
a phase of human fancying, is one of his recurrent moods, and 
though he may not express it in words, there is no maxim which 
he more energetically enforces than this—“ Reverence nothing.” 

& Mdgnifying and applying come I, Me 
Outbidding at the start the old cautious hucksters ; 
Taking myself the exact dimensions of Jehovah; i 
Lithographing Kronos, Zeus his son, and Her cules his grandson; 
Buying drafts of Osiris, Isis, Belus, Brahma, Buddha; 
In my portfolio placing 3 ‘Manito loose, Allah on a leaf, the crucifix engraved, 


` With Odin and the hideous Mexitli, and every idol and i image ; 
Taking thom all for what they are worth and not a cent more. }> 


With a flourish of his pen, he accounts for and effaces all 
‘gods. 

“What do you suppose I would intimate to you in a hundred ways, but that man or 
woman is as good as God, 
And that there is no God any more divine than yourself ?” 

It is possible to hold with candid intelligence, and to teach 
without irreverence, the doctrine of man’s divinity. The higher self 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold, the heroic in man of Carlyle, the rightly 
and perfectly developed humanity of Goethe, may, without much 
practical mischief, be an object of admiration to the pitch of worship. 
But theoretically the insanest, and practically the most pernicious, 
of all faiths or no-faiths, is the crude self-worship, the deification 
of the profanum vulgus, which, in so far as it admits of definition, is 
the creed of Whitman. Until I examined.his book, I did not know 
‘that the most venomously, malignant of all political and social 
‘fallacies—that “one man is as good as another”—had been . 
‘deliberately taught in print. “The messages of great poets,” says 
Whitman, in his preface, “to each man and woman are, Come 
to us on equal terms—only then can you understand us. We 
are no better than you; what we enclose you enclose, what we 
enjoy you may enjoy. Did you suppose there could be only 
‘one Supreme? We affirm there can be unnumbered supremes, 
and that one does not countervail another, any more than one 
eyesight countervails another; and that men can be good or 
grand only’ of the consciousness of their supremacy within them.” 
Neither in Goethe nor Carlyle will Whitman find anything but 
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detestation for the sentiment of these words. Those men might 
teach hero-worship; he teaches self-worship and fool-worship. 
Goethe said that poets raised men to the gods, and brought down 
the gods to men; but that every man was himself as good as either 
-god or poet, Goethe would have denied with keenest brilliancy : 
.of scorn. Carlyle bade men reverence the hero, discern the heroic 
in man as constituting his true majesty, detect and honour it under 
all disguises, refuse to accept any sham heroism, however dignified; 
in its place; but so disgusted was he to find that his unmasking 
of sham kings and nobles was being mistaken for a doctrine of 
anarchic levelling and the kingship of blockheads and scamps, 
that, in too violent recoil, he has latterly insisted that the rule 
of one despot is better than that of multitudinous fools, each 
fool proclaiming his own “supremacy.” It is because of their 
subtle and pervasive flattery of the mob that Whitman’s writings 
are not harmless as: iiy are worthless, but poisonously immoral 
and pestilent. 

Whitman is an intrepid destroyer of other people’s thoughts, 
but he sometimes speaks a language wholly his own. No other 
human being would have said this about “touch ?— ' 


7] 


“ Blind, loving, wrestling touch! sheath’d, hooded, sharp- tooth’d PET, 
Did it make you ache so, leaving me ? 
Parting, track’d by arriving—perpetual payment of perpetual loan; 
Rich, showering rain, and recompense richer afterward : 
Sprouts take and accumulate—stand by the curb prolific and vital : 
Landscapes, projected, masculine, full-sized, and golden.” 


Thoughts quite his own being raré with him, he hugs them 
accordingly. No one, I suppose, will dispute his paternity of the 
thought, or rather the conceit, that grass is “the beautiful uncut 
hair of graves.” In my opinion it is a far-fetched: and stupid 
conceit, but it might have passed: without blame in half a line, if 
the reader’s imagination had noen left w make the best of it. 
Whitman wire-draws it thus :— 


“ Tenderly will I use you, curling grass 
It may bo you transpire from the breasts of young mon ; 
It may be if I had known them I would have loved them ; $ 
` It'may be you are from old people, and from women, and from offspring taken out of 
their mothers’ laps. _. 
This grass is very dark to be from tho white heads of old mothers;, Ț 
Darker than the colourless beards of old men ; 
Dark to come from under the faint-red roofs of mouths. 
O, I perceive after all so many uttering tongues! 
And I perceive they do not come from the roofs of mouths for nothing.” 


If this is not mawkish there is no passage known to me in 
literature deserving to be so characterized. 

Whitman’s “poetry” contains a vast deal about hignself. “I 
celebrate myself,” he frankly remarks. He professes to “inaugu- 
rate” a religion, of which the one duty, the sole worship, is to 
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be the “ dear love of comrades,” and he speaks with the authority 
of a founder of a new church. 


“No dainty dolce affettuoso I; á 

Bearded, sunburnt, gray-necked, forbidding, I have arrived, 

To be wrestled with as.I pass, for the solid prizes of the universe ; 

For such I afford whoever can persevere to win them.” 
The two last lines either mean nothing at all, or announce that 
Whitman is a god. Whichever alternative is chosen, the man is 
a demonstrated quack. 

Take another piece of self-portraiture. 

“ Sure as the most certain sure, plumb in the uprights, well ontretied, braced in the 

Sa a horse, affectionate, haughty, electrical, 

I and this mystery, here we stand.” 

Are these the words of a sane want Is there common sense in 
saying that you stand plumb in the uprights, well entretied, 
strong as a horse, electrical, and side by side with a mystery ? 

If there is anything in Whitman decidedly better than mere 
extravagant affectation, anything that may- claim the dignity of 
logitimate mannerism, it is a certain feeling for magnitude, an 
amplitude of mental vision and descriptive grasp. . America he 
discerns to be a very large place, the United States a republic of 

‘federated nations, the Mississippi an immense river; and hé is 
impressed with the idea that a specially redundant and sonorous 
style is appropriate to these conditions. This feeling for magni- 
tude might be of value if associated with consummate power, if 
dominated by a fine sense of proportion, grace, and order. Butan 
itch of hugeness has much more frequently aped than evidenced 
the strength of genius. Every one familiar with the history of art 
is aware that a multitude of bad painters have betrayed their 
badness by spasmodic aspiration after bigness, vapouring about 
their capacity to rival Angelo and Tintoret, if they had only walls 
large enough to display their conceptions.. When they were per-' 
mitted to work on their chosen scale, they did nothing but smear 
acres of canvas. It would be an insult to the memory of Barry 
or Haydon to compare them with Walt Whitman; but the long 
lists of names, the auctioneer catalogues, the accumulation of 

` words out of all proportion to ideas, which make up the body of 
Whitman’s poems, recall their vain attempt to prove themselves 
great painters by using very large brushes and filling very large 
` frames. Whitman, however, must speak for himself. Here is part 
of a bird’s-eye view with which he favours us of sailors and their 
doings throughout the world :— 
“I behold the mariners of the world; ; 
Some are inestorms—some in the night, with the watch on the look-out; 
Some drifting helplessly—some with contagious diseases. 


I behold the sail and steamships of the world, some in clusters in port, some on their 
voyages ; 
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Some double the Cape of Storms—some Cape Verde, others Cape Guardafui, Bon, or 
Bajadere ; 

Other ‘s Dondra Head—others pass the Straits of Sunda—others Cape Lopatka— 
others Behring’s Straits ; 

Others Cape Horn—others sail the Gulf of Mexico, or along Cuba, or Hayti—others 
Hudson’s Bay, or Baffin’s Bay; 

Others pass the Straits of Dover—cthers enter the Wash—others the Frith of Solway 
—others round Cape Clear—others the Land’s End; 

Others traverse the Zuyder Zee, or the Scheldt; 

Others add to the exits and entrances at Sandy "Hook; 

Others to the comers and goers at Gibraltar, or the Dardanelles ; 

Others sternly push their way through the northern winter-packs ; 

Others descend or ascend the Obi or “the Lena ; 

Others the Niger, or the Congo—others the Indus, the Burampooter and Cambodia ; 

Others wait at the wharves of Manhattan, steam’d up, ready to start ; . 

Wait, swift and swarthy, in the ports of Australias 

Wait at Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, Marseilles, Lisbon, Naples, 

Hamburg, Bremen, Bordeaux, the Hague, Copenhagen ; 3 

Wait at Valparaiso, Rio Janeiro, Panama ; 3 

Wait at their moorings at Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

Charleston, New Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco.” 


In ages when the science of geography was in its earliest dawn 
—when not one man in ten thousand had heard of towns or rivers 
beyond the frontiers of his own province—a catalogue of names 
and countries might be what only a pre-eminently well-informed 
poet could give, and what every intelligent listener would appre- 

‘ciate and admire. Many interests, besides those of geopraphical ` 
curiosity, interests of a patriotic and clannish nature, enhanced 
the eager fascination with which the old Greeks heard the names 
of the nations that sent ships to Troy, or of the ports at which 
Jason or Ulysses touched. But any boy or girl of twelve, who 
can spell names of places on a map and write them down on a 
page, could fill a volume with such ‘descriptive lines as these of 
_Whitman’s. Observe, there is no concatenation, no ordered 
sequence, no quickening or illuminating thought, in the list. The 
conception of a coherent and reasoned account of the water-ways 
of the world, on the principle either of their historical develop- 
ment or their commercial or political importance, is beyond him.: 
Nothing could be more void of significance than his throwing 
fopether the Wash and the Frith of Solway instead of the 
Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, or ‘the Clyde, by way of indi- 
cating the marine activity of Britain. There is no cause why 
Bristol and London should not be named as well as Glasgow and 
Liverpool. The thing, in fact, could not be done more brainlessly. 
A poor piece of mannerism at best, it is here wretchedly worked, 
and though Whitman sometimes executes it with less dulness, 
this “is a fair average sample of his success. When we consider 
that nine-tenths of Whitman’s poetry consists of these catalogues 
—that they, in fact, constitute, in respect both of manner and of 
matter, one of the differentiating elements in his work—it will be 
seen that no small importance attaches to the facility of the 
artifice. It is, in fact, the most childishly easy of all artifices. 
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Think of the materials afforded for such compilation in these _ 
days. Every town contains a library in which there are diction- 
aries of classical antiquity, translations from foreign languages, 
travellers’ volumes on every country under the sun. Every daily 
newspaper contains correspondence filled with the most pic- 
turesque and exciting details the correspondent can rake together. 
There is absolutely nothing in Whitman’s lists that you could not 
match after a few hours’ turning over of the leaves of Lemprierre, 
Livingstone, Du Chaillu, Figuier, or a few volumes of any one of 
fifty encyclopedias. The world could, on these terms, be filled 
with poetry, if it were not an absurdity to apply the name to 
rant and rubbish. Having got at his secret, you soon learn 
to take stock of the American bard. Almost anything will do to 
start him off in his jingle, as all roads will suit if you don’t want 
to go anywhere in particular, but merely to raise a dust. Take, 
for example, the glorious burst of noise which breaks from the 
minstrel when he mentions the broad-axe. 


“The axe leaps! 
The solid forest gives fluid utterances ; 
They tumble forth, they rise and ‘form, 
Hut, tent, landing, survey, 
.Flail, plough, pick, crowbar, spade, 
Shingle, rail, prop, wainscot, jamb, lath, panel, gable, 
Citadel, ceiling, saloon, academy, organ, exhibition, house, library, 
Cornice, trellis, pilaster, balcony, window, shutter, turret, porch, 
Hoo, rake, pitch-fork, pencil, wagon, staff, saw, jack~plane, mallet, wedge, rounce, 
Chair, tub, hoop, table, wicket, vane, sash, floor, 
Work-box, chest, string’d instrument, boat, frame, and what not,” 


What not, indeed? There is no assignable reason why every- 
thing else that ever was made of wood might not be added. But 
why, it is relevant to ask, give these? Ought expression to have . 
no relation to sense? Ought. words to have no proportion to 
ideas? Is there any definition of linguistic silliness, of verbiage, of 
hopelessly bad writing, more just than that which tums upon 
extension of sotind without corresponding extension of meaning? 
And this is what Mr. W. Rossetti publishes in England with 
eulogistic preface! This is the kind. of thing which we are 
commanded to receive as the rhythmic utterance of Western 
democracy, the voice of America! It is pleasing to reflect that, if 
people like such poetry, they may have plenty of it. Every 
auctioneers clerk will be a poet of the new era. Suppose the 
subject to be “Occupations”—a poetical subject enough. Who 
does not see how the bard of democracy would begin setting it to 
music? Here goes :— E 


t Oil-works, sjlk-works, white-lead works, the sugar-house, steam-saws, the grist-mills, 
and factories ; 
Stone-cutting, shapely trimmings for façades or window or door-lintels, the mallet, 
the tooth-chisel, the jib to protect the thumb.” 


` 
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, As this not upto Whitman’s mark? Is it not the genuine gurgle 
of the democratic Castalia? Listen :— $ 
- t ` s 
“Leather-dressing, coach-making, boiler-making, rope-twisting, 


Distilling, sign-painting, lime-burning, cotton-picking, 
Electro-plating, electro-typing, stereotyping.” - 


The enlightened reader doubtless asks for more ; and it is easy'to 
oblige him :— 


`“ The pens of live pork, the killing-hammer, the hog-hook, 
The scalder’s tub, gutting, the cutter’s cleaver, the packer’s maul, 
And the plenteous winter-work of pork-packing.” ~ 


Am I outrageously caricaturing the favourite of Dr. Dowden, Mr. 
Rossetti, and Mr. Buchanan? Every line, or rather every amor- 
phous agglomeration of broken clauses, is Whitman’s own. Page 
after page of the like will be found flung together in what he 
calls a “Carol of Occupations.” Mr. Rossetti expresses majestical 
` pity for us if we have no ear for such music. Time was when 
Englishmen knew quackery when they saw it. 

‘It must be evident that, on the terms and by the methods of 
which we are now able to form some idea, there would be no diffi- 
culty in multiplying the number, or expanding the dimensions, of 
‘Whitman’s works, They are the most flagrant and offensive 
example ever met with by me of big badness trying to palm itself 
off as great excellence. Quantity’ of production is without 
question one index of power; and it is true not only that the 
poet who produces-a hundred immortal poems is greater than 
the poet who produces one, but that the hand of the great 
artist has a sweep and freedom, corresponding to the large- 
ness-of stale on which he likes to work. No artist whose charac- 
teristic pictures cannot be appreciated without a lens—though 
he paint, fold for fold,.on the limbs.of Titania, the woven . 
air of Cashmere—is a great.artist. But it is equally true, and it 
is much more apt to be forgotten, that, throughout nature as 
known to man, the. transition from inorganic to organic, and 
from ruder forms to ‘finer,forms, is from largeness to smallness. 
A bird is a more exquisite piece of nature’s workmanship than a` 
megalosaurus. And'if amount of work is one measure of great- 
ness, there is perhaps no ‘test of the quality of genius so ‘sure as 
capacity to excel within narrow limits. A weak artist may mask 
his weakness by showing us enormous limbs a-sprawl on ceilings, 
but only a consummate artist will conceive and execute a faultless 
vignette. You might suspect sham work, random smudging and 
brush-flinging, in Turners great storms, or billowy plains, or 
crowding hills, or scarlet and golden sunsets; but yoy learn to 
trust them when the same hand traces for you the shadows, and 
touchés for you the rose-buds,.in that garden arbour. which forms 
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one of the minor illustrations to Rogers’s poems, or when it works 
into a few square inches, with tiny flower-pots in fairy-like rows, 
and gem-like burnishing of flower-petals, a perfect picture of the 
conservatory at Farnley. All art which is great in quality as well 
as in quantity presupposes such work as we have in Turners 
drawing of Farnley conservatory. Turner could not have given 
the misty curve of his horizons, the perspective of his rivers 
winding in the distance, unless he had gone through such 
work as is attested in the minute drawing ;,and if you take any 
ten pages in Carlyle’s greatest books, in his “French Revolution,” 
or his “ Cromwell,” and examine them by reference to the sources, 
you will find that, broad and bold as is his touch, magnificently 
free as is his sweep of hand, he has been as strenuously careful in 
the preliminary mastery of details as was Turner in conning the 
grammar of his art. Magnitude without worth, breadth of scale 
without fineness of execution, is the refuge of aspiring and im- 
modest incompetence both in painting and in literature. 


But we must devote more particular attention to what Whit- 


man’s admirers have to say in his favour. We are met at the 
outset by the circumstance that they make admissions of a dis- 
paraging nature, such as no critical advocates ever made on behalf 
of their client. They enable me, to my extreme satisfaction, to 
refer judge and jury to them on certain points which it would 
otherwise have been impossible for me to make an English 
audience understand. Quotation of much that is most charac- 
teristic in Whitman’s writings is out of the question, and I am 
not equal to the task of making description do the work of 
sample. “If there be any class of subjects,” says Professor 
Dowden, “which it is more truly natural, more truly human not to 
speak of, than to speak of (such speech producing self-conscious- 
ness, whereas part of our nature, it may be maintained, is healthy 
only while it lives and moves in holy blindness and unconsciousness 
of self), if there be any sphere of silence, then Whitman has been 
guilty of invading that sphere of silence.” This is a felicitously 
correct account of what Whitman has done; and most readers 


will, I think, agree with me that it is a grave offence, an. 


abominable blunder. The man who does not know what to 
speak of, and what not to speak of, is unfit for society ; and if he 
puts into his books what even he would not dare to say in society, 
his books cannot be fit for circulation. As Dr. Dowden has 
defined for us the nature, he will also kindly tell us the extent, of 
Whitman’s offence against civilized manners. “Whitman,” says 
-Dr. Dowden, “in a few passages falls below humanity—falls even 
below the modesty of brutes.” . This is strictly true; and would, I 
submit, be enough to sink a ship-load of poems with ten’ times the 
merits of Whitman’s; and although I shall not say that he often 
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falls below the modesty of brutes, I do say that, not in a few but 
in many passages, he is senselessly foul. But “it ought not,” 
pleads Professor Dowden, “to be forgotten that no one asserts 
more strenuously than does Whitman the beauty, not indeed of 
asceticism, but of holiness and healthiness, and the shameful 
ugliness of unclean thought, desire, and deed.” If such-were his 
theory, the less pardonable would be his practice; but the truth— 
to which the critic’s generosity seems to blind him—is that Whit- 
man has no fixed theory or settled practice in this or in any other 
case, but confounds good and bad, delightful and disgusting, 
decent and indecent, in his ‘chaotic extravaganza. He may be 
foul on one page and condemn himself for being so on another, 
just as he may say on one page that there can be no man or 
woman without religion, and on another-that it makes him 
sick to hear people discussing their duty to God. Mr. Rossetti 
puts in the plea that eminent writers of all ages have sinned in 
this matter as well as Whitman. He cites no passages, names no 
authors, and I content myself with affirming generally that his 
plea cannot be’sustained. There is no author of reputation of 
whom Dr. Dowden could say that he sinks in immodesty below 
the brutes. And there is no author whatever who, like Whitman, 
is indecent from mere extravagance and affectation. They all 
give us something to redeem what, nevertheless, are blots on their 
work. Chaucer is gross, but he has humour; Fielding, but he has 
wit; Whitman has no fun in him. Homer is never gross: he has 
a vehement sympathy with all natural joys, and there is no 
monastic coldness in his description of the embraces of Jupiter 
and Juno, or of the ivory bed of Ulysses; but he is the gentleman 
always, less than the gentleman never; and his heroes, though 
they may kill mutton, never infringe that first law of good 
manners which we have heard Dr. Dowden define. Had Whitman 
ventured upon the hundredth part of his grossness in the camp 
of the Greeks, he would have been cudgelled more cordially 
than Thersites. 

On the intellectual side, Whitman’s critics make admissions 
which are almost as strange as that which certifies his occasional 
descent, in moral respects, below the level of the brutes. Dr. 
Dowden speaks of “the recurring tendency of his poems to 
become catalogues of persons and “things.” It is curious, by the 
way, that our bard’s panegyrists cannot speak of him without 
using language that sounds like irony. “Selection,” says Pro- 
fessor Dowden, “seems forbidden to him; if he names one race 
of mankind, the names of all the other races press into his page ; 
if he mentions one trade or occupation, all other trades or occu- 
pations follow.” Exactly; but it used to be understood that the ` 
poet was bound not only to apply the process of selection, but of 
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selection so searching and so keen that, like dross and slag from 
metal placed ih a furnace heated sevenfold, every imperfection 
was purged away by it, and only the fine stream of liquid gold 
flowed out.. “ Writing dowh the headings of a trades directory,” 
says Dr. Dowden again, “is not poetry.” No. “But this,” he 
adds “is what Whitman never does.” I respectfully insist that 
it is a literal description of what Whitman, on Dr. Dowden’s own 
showing, frequently does; but Professor Dowden must admit, at 
least, that there are no other compositions passing current as 
poetry of which he would have thought it necessary to make the 
remark. He states that “the logical faculty is almost an offence 
to Whitman,” and owns to suspecting that his matter belongs at 


times rather to chaos than to cosmos, and that his form corre-’ 


sponds to his matter. But of all the concessions made by Whit- 
man’s eulogists,.one tendered by Mr. Rossetti pleases me most. 
“Each of Whitman’s poems is,” he says, “a menstruum saturated 
with form in solution.” To this I explicitly subscribe ; when the 

- solution crystallizes, it will be time to inquire whether the crystals 
are poetry. A marble statue in a, state of solution is mud. 

We find, then, that the gentlemen who propose to assign Wait- 
man’s writings a place of honour in the literature of the v orld 
admit that logic is an offence to him, that his matter is occa- 
sionally chaotic, that the form of his poems is “ form in solution,” 
and that his immodesty passes the immodesty of brutes. Having 
reached this point, might we not expect to be told that the right 
thing to do with his productions is to cast them away, accepting, 
with philosophical resignation, the implied suggestion as to their 
treatment made by the poet himself, in the most reasonable of all 
his prophecies ?— . 


“I bequeath myself to the dirt. . . . . 
If you want me again, look for me ander your boot-~soles.” 


‘But Whitman’s admirers, of course, refuse to take the hint, 
and we are bound to give them audience when they attempt to 
prove that the unparalleled concessions they have made as to. his 
defects are more than balanced by his merits. The main ground on 
which they commend Whitman is, that he has at last founded a 
distinctively American school of poetry. The new world, argues 
Dr. Dowden, may be expected to give birth to “literary and 
artistic forms corresponding to itself in strange novelty,” to “a 
fauna and flora other than the European,” requiring a new nomen- 
clature, like other American things—“ hickory,” for example, and 
“mocking-bird.” American democracy being a great, new, un- 
-exampled thing, with faults enough, but yet deserving recog- 
nition and respect, the poet of American democracy may, 
in like manner, though his works are surprising and ques- 
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tionable, deserve applause. Whitman himself set out, as was 
mentioned, with ‘a determination to write differently from his 
contemporaries and predecessors. The American poetry which 
he found existing was, he intimated, “either the poetry of an 
elegantly weak sentimentalism—at bottom nothing but maudlin 
puerilities, of more or less musical verbiage, arising out of a life 
of depression and enervation as their result—or else that class of 
poetry, plays, &c., of which the foundation is feudalism, with its 
ideas of lords and ladies, its imported standard of gentility, and 
the manners of European high-life-below-stairs in every line 
and verse.” “Zam the poet of America,” virtually says the 
modest Whitman ; and our English critics bow assent. 

When we reflect that, among the American poets thus slightingly 
waived aside, were, to mention no others, Longfellow, Bryant, Emer- 
son, Lowell,and Edgar Poe, the justice of the remark that Whitman 
shows effrontery will be apparent. But his feeling, as affected by 
the abundance, apart from all question as to the excellence, of 
existing poetry, when he first thought of becoming himself a poet, 
was not unreasonable. It arose from a moré or less vague but 
substantially just perception of the fact that literature is old, 
that the libraries of the world are well stocked, that subjects, 
motives, images, incidents, plots, which were novel some thou- 
sands of years ago, have become stale. The first: broad aspects, 
the salient facts and features, of that nature which man seeks to 
present again—represent—in his art, have long since been seized. 


_ The interest of dart-throwing and of heroic skull-cleaving was 


pretty well exhausted by Homer. Goethe says that if Shake- 
speare had written in German, he (Goethe) would, at the outset 
of his literary career, have been oppressed with something like 
despair; and the years which have passed: smce Goethe ex- 
perienced this feeling, with their Scott poetry, their Byron poetry, 
their Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Campbell, Tennyson poetry, 
not to mention half a dozen American poets whose names are known 


' throughout Europe, have incalculably enhanced the difficulty and 
- hazard that face one who, using the English language, aspires to 


the fame of a poet.: Under such circumstances, the temptation 
to false originality, to one or other form of affectation, is almost 
irresistible. I am deliberately of opinion that no young poet or 
painter,—for what has been said applies mutatis mutandis, to 
pictorial as well as to literary art,—be his powers what they 
may, wholly escapes its influence. It causes, men of undoubted 
genius to say things with a queemess, a quaintness, which I, 
at least, cannot conceive to be natural to them. Mr. Morris, for 
example, thus describes an occurrence which, though interest- 
ing and delightful, has for many ages been a poetical common- 
place :— i 
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~ “In that garden fair 
Came Lancelot walking ; this is true, the kiss 
Wherewith we kissed in meeting that spring day, 
I scarce dare talk of the remembered bliss, 
When both our mouths went wandering in one way; 
And, aching sorely, met among the leaves, ‘s e 
Our hands being left behind strained far away.” 


To say that Lancelot and Guinevere Kissed each other would 
certainly have been ordinary, and Mr. Morris’s way of stating the 
- fact is original; but since it is not possible that the kiss could 
have been performed as he describes it—for although the lovers 
might have restrained their natural impulse to embrace as well as 
kiss, and might have kept their hands before them or at their 
sides, it is inconceivable that they should have poked their hands 
out behind them while craning their necks forward to bring their 
lips together—we must conclude that Mr. Morris considered it a 
less evil to be fantastic than to be commonplace. Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti has written several poems which seem to me imperishably 

great; but he also has suffered from the tyrannical necessity of 

_ being original, after nature has been laid under contribution by 
poets for thousands of years. It would have been as common- 
place for Mr. Rossetti to say that he sat musing on the grass, as 
for Mr. Morris to say that Lancelot took Guinevere into his arms 
and kissed her. Accordingly Mr. Rossetti writes thus :— 


“The wind flapped loose, the wind waa still, 
Shaken out dead from treo and hill: 
I had walked on at the wind’s will, — 
I sat now, for the wind was still. 


“ Between my knees my forohead was,— 
My lips, drawn in, said not, Alas! 

' My hair was over in the grass, 
My naked ears heard the day pass.” 


' Original, no doubt, but is it not somewhat odd? The posture 
described is grotesque, and in a room, when attempted by 
persons making no.claim to the character of poet, cannot be 
achieved; but even on a peculiarly formed ‘bank in the country, 
it would be uncomfortable. . The feat performed by Mr. Rossetti 
might be recommended'to professors of ‘gymnastics, and, perhaps, 
if one sat with his head between. his knees and his hair in the 
grass for an hour, the acoustic nerve would become so sensitive 
through. torture that he could “hear the day pass;” but it is 
not easy to believe that the lines would have been as they are, 


Mr. Rossetti had felt it.admissible to say so commonplace a thing - 


as that he sat on a: green bank and meditated. ‘From the works 

of Mr. Browning, and evem from-thosé-of Mr. Tennyson, ilus- 

tration might be derived of the shuddering horror with which 

modern pæts avoid. commonplace; and the oddities and eccen- 

tricities of painters during the present century haye been equally 
VOL. XXVII. ` F 
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conspicuous. I recollect seeing a picture of St. George and the 
Dragon, by an artist admired by-niany eloquent young ladies, in 
which the dragon looked like a large green lizard, and St. George 
like a medical gentleman administering to it, by means of a long ` 
glass: bottle which he poked into its mouth, a dose of castor-oil. 
I was given to understand that the piece had a profound spiritual 
significance, but I had not soul enough to comprehend it. 

If the necessity of being original lies hard upon poets in 
these days, is it not all the more, on that account, the duty of 
critics to press upon them the equally inexorable necessity of - 
resisting the fascinations of false and affected originality? 
Novelty i is essential to art; every genuine art-product, in sculpture, 
in painting, in poetry, is unique: but it is intensely untrue that 
everything that is novel and unparalleled is art; and so easy is it 
to ape or to travesty right newness, that Whitman’ s conscious and 
trumpeted purpose to produce something original ought to have 
been, in the eyes of critics so acute as Dr. Dowden and so accom- 
plished as Mr. W. Rossetti, a presumption that’ the originality 
forthcoming would be spurious. Every art-product is new, but 
every art-product is also old; and the operation of producing a 
true poem or picture—dn operation too subtle to be described in 
words or executed by rule—consists essentially in combining new- 
ness of form and colour and musical harmony with oldness of 
principle and Jaw. An illustration of this union, applicable, to my 
thinking, with scientific. accuracy to the case in hand, is afforded 
by nature every spring. When the brown hill-side breaks, as 
‘Goethe finely says, into a wave of green, every hollow of blue 
‘shade, every curve of tuft, and plume, and tendril, every broken 
sun-gleam on spray of young leaves, is new. No spring is a repe- 
tition of any former spring. And yet the laws of chemistry and _ . 
-of vegetable life are unchanging. The novelty that the poet 
must give us is the novelty of spring; and the transcendent but 
inevitable difficulty. of poetical originality lies in this, that the 
limits of variation within which he is permitted to work are 
narrow. His poetry must be as different from that of any.other 
poet as one spring is different from another; but it must not be more 
so. - It is a fundamental principle, laid down by that ancient nation 
which was inspired to write the bible of art, that all gigantesque, 
eccentric, distorted, extravagant art is barbarous. By working 
in the spirit of the lesson taught it once and for ever by Greece, 
Europe has gone beyond Greece; but as far as Europe, in 
Shakespeare, has transcended Greece, so far will America fall 
behind and below not. Europe only, but Egypt, Babylon, and 
Assyria, if she cast the lesson of Greece to the winds and consent 
to the identification ‘of democracy. with lawless exttavagance. 
It would, I believe, be unfair 0 the Americans to speak of them 
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“as pledged to admiration of Whitman. They are not afraid to 
give every one a hearing, and in this they are bravely right; but 
they have a way, also, of getting, sooner or later, at the true ` 
value of a man, and I rather think they have found Whitman out. 
I have produced abundant evidence to prove that he exceeds 
all the bounds fixed to sound poetical originality, and is merely 
grotesque, and surprising. 

It is instructive to note that, whenever Whitman is, compara- 

. tively speaking, rational and felicitous, his writing becomes pro- 

portionally like that of other people. Of really good poetical 

. work there is, indeed, in those of his poems known to me—and I 
have read, with desperate resolution, a great deal both of his prose 
and his verse, including productions which his eulogists specifically 
extol—very little. Even his best passages have this characteristic 
of inferior writing, that they deal with sensational subjects and 
fierce excitements. His lack of delicate and deep sensibility is 
proved by his producing horror when he aims at pathos. The 
true masters of pathos obtain their greatest effects by means that 
seem slight. A Shakespeare, a Goethe, will make all generations 
mourn over the sorrows of an Italian girl, of a German grisette ; 
a daisy, a mouse, a wounded hare, evoke touches of immortal - 
pathos from Burns. Whitman must have his scores massacred, 
his butcherly apparatus of blood and mangled flesh, his extremity 
of peril in storm, his melodramatic exaggeration of courage in 
battle. But it is in the few sketches of such scenes, occurring: in 

‘the poem called “Walt Whitman,” that he is most successful ; 
and then his affectations fall, to a refreshing extent, from his loins, 
and he makes some approach to the perspicuity, compression, 
vividness, and force of good writing in general. If his English 
critics had contented themselves with. discriminating between 
what is passably good and what is insufferably bad in his work, 
commending the former and condemning the latter, not 4 word 
would have been written by me upon the subject. Dr. Dowden, 
Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Buchanan, and, most vociferously of all, Mr, 
Swinburne, accept him*at his own valuation as “the greatest of 
American voices,”* and the poet of democracy. To do so is to 

| wrong the true poets whom America has produced, and to strike 
a pang as of despair into the hearts of those who, amid all short- 
comings and delinquencies, amid Fiske tragedies and Tammany 
Rings, refuse to believe that democracy means dissolution, and 
that the consummation of freedom must be an exchange of the 
genial bonds and decent amenities of civilization for infra-bestial 

* These words are Mr. Swinburne’s, and perhaps would not be endorsed by the others. 
I take this oppgrtunity of protesting against certain comments made by Mr. Swin- 


burne (in a republished essay on the text of Shelley) on an article written by'mə for 
this Review in the year 1867. I did not say what Mr. Swinburne represents me as 


saying, and what I did say can be proved to be grammatically correct. 
F 2 
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license. Originality, true and clear, characterizes the real poets 
of America. There is in them a fragrance and flavour native to 
the American soil, a something. that gives them a character ‘as 
distinctive as marks off the Elizabethans from Milton, or dis- 
tinguishes Pope and his school from recent English poets. More 
than this was not to be looked for or desired ;, the strong pre- 
sumption was that more than this would indicate monstrosity, 
debility, or affectation; and this presumption has been verified 
by Whitman. Nature in America is different from nature in 
Eusope, but we do not, in crossing. the Atlantic, pass from 
cosmos into chaos; and Mr. Carlyle’s expression, “ winnowings ' 
of chaos,” would be a candidly scientific description of Whitman’s 
poetry if only it were possible to associate with it the idea of 
any winnowing process whatever. Street-sweepings of lumber- 
land—disjointed fragments of truth, tossed in wild whirl with 
disjointed fragments of falsehood—gleams of beauty that have 
lost their way in a waste of ugliness—such are the contents of 


-what he calls his poems. If here and there we have tints of 


healthful beauty, and tones of right arid manly feeling, they but 
suffice to prove that he can write sanely and sufferably when he 
pleases, that his monstrosities and solecisms are sheer affectation, 
that he is not mad, but only counterfeits madness. He is 


' in no sense a superlatively able man, and it was ,beyond his 


powers to make for himself a legitimate poetical reputation. No, 
man of high capacity could be so tumid and tautological as 
he—could talk, for instance, of the “fluid wet” of the sea; or, 
speak of the aroma of his armpits, or make the crass and vile 
mistake of bringing into light what nature veils, and confounding 
liberty with dissolute anarchy. “The poet of democracy he is not; 
but his books may serve to buoy, for the democracy of America; 
those shallows and sunken rocks on which, if it is cast, it must - 
inevitably, amid the hootings of mankind, be wrecked. Always, 
unless he chooses to contradict himself for the sake of paradox, 
his political doctrine is the consecration of mutinous indepen- 
dence and rabid egotism and impudent conceit. In his ideal city 
“the men and women think lightly of the laws.” His advice 
is to resist much and to obey little. This is the political philosophy 
of Bedlam, unchained in these ages chiefly through the influence 
of Rousseau, which has blasted the hopes of freedom wherever 
it has had the’ chance, and which must be chained up again 
with ineffable contempt if the self-government of nations is to 
mean anything else than the death and putrescence of civiliza- 
tion. Incapable of true poetical originality, Whitman had the 
cleverness to invent a literary trick, and the shrewdness to stick 
to it. Asa Yankee phenomenon, to be good-humourddly laughed 
at, and to receive that moderate pecuniary remuneration “which 
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nature allows to vivacious quacks, he would have been in his 
place; but when influential critics introduce him to the English 

. public as a great poet, the thing becomes too serious for a joke. 
While reading Whitman, in the recollection of what had been 
said of him by those gentlemen, I realized with bitter painfulness 
how deadly is the peril that our literature may pass into conditions 
of horrible disease, the raging flame of fever taking the place 
of natural heat, the ravings of delirium superseding the enthusiasm 
of poetical imagination, the distortions of tetanic spasm carica- 
turing the movements, dance-like and music-measured, of har- 
monious strength. Therefore I suspended more congenial work to 
pen this little counterblast to literary extravagance and affectation. 


. PETER BAYNE. 
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ON NATIONAL EDUCATION AS A NATIONAL 
= DUTY.* 


OU have done me the great honour of asking me to come to 
Manchester, in order to distribute the prizes and certificates 
awarded by the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, at the 
last local examinations, to the candidates from this town and 
neighbourhood. be ; 

I hesitated some time before accepting your flattering invitation,, 
because I could not help feeling that, while those who had per- 
formed this office in former years had, by their very presence, re- 
flected honour and lustre on these meetings, and had even imparted 
to them a pọlitical importance, I could bring you no such help. 

If I allowed myself to be persuaded at last, by the repeated 
requests of your Committee, it was because I believe that, how- 

-ever much I may be excelled by my predecessors in everything 
_ else, I need not yield to them in the warm interest which I have 
felt all my life in the cause of education, in the widest sense of 


the word; and I may add, because I feel, and have felt from the - ` 


very beginning, most deeply interested in that system of local 
examinations which has now been carried on for many years with 
evei-increasing success, and the results of which we see before 
us to-day. , 

Perhaps few here present recollect the first beginnings of these 
local examinations, carried on under the auspices of the two 


* An address delivered in the Free-trade Hall, Manchester, 27th . October, 1875, by 
Professor Max Müller. 
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Universities, Oxford’ and Cambridge. I recollect them well; and 
when I see how the tree has grown, and is growing, and 
spreading its branches wider and wider every year, I feel no 
slight satisfaction at the thought that I was present when it was 
planted—nay, that I rendered some assistance, however small, in 
planting it. - 

And, gentlemen, I can assure you, it was no easy matter to 
plant this tree. The first generous impulse came from Oxford, 
but from Oxford came also the first repulse. I go back in my, 
thoughts to the year 1857, when Mr. Acland, now Sir Thomas. 
Acland, first mentioned to me this idea, that much might be done 
to improve the middle-class schools all over England, if .the 
Universities would undertake to examine them, and to give some 
kind of academic recognition to the best candidates and to: the 
‘best schools, - i 3 \ l 

There wére some men at Oxford who at once perceived the 
excellence of sucha scheme; but there were others, too, who 
treated it with open scorn and derision. We were told by some 
that no one would come to be examined of his own free will; by «. 
others, that there would be such a rush of candidates that the 
University could not supply a sufficient staff of examiners; while 
as to giving the academic title of Associate in Arts to candidates 
who might not know Greek and Latin, that was considered simply 
high treason. 

While these discussions were going on, Mr. Acland and some of 
his friends resolved to try the experiment, and in June, 1857, they 
held the first examination of middle-class schools in Devonshire. 
There is nothing like trying an experiment, and Mr. Acland’s 
experiment proved at least three things :— 

1. That the middle-class schools required to be looked into 

most carefully. : 

2. That the middle-class schools were willing to be looked 

into most carefully. , - . 
3.. That the examinations presented no insurmountable difi- 
culties to frighten the Universities from undertaking this 
. important task. , 
I was myself one of the examiners at Exeter, and I well remember 
the enthusiastic meeting that was held there, for it was the first 
time that I allowed myself to be persuaded to speak, or, rather, to 
stammer in public.* ` ; 

Mr. Acland’s scheme was soon after accepted by the University; 
and when I look at the excellent results which it has produced 
during the last seventeen years all over England, it seems to me 


e 
*"« Somo Account of the Origin and Objects of the New Oxford Examinations for the 
Title of Associate in Arts and Certificates, for the year, 1858,” by T. D. Acland, Esq. 
London : J. Ridgway, 1858. 
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tliat Sir Thomas Acland, the worthy son of a worthy father, has 
deserved well of his country, and that no honour that the nation 
could bestow on him would be too high, in recognition of the 
great and lasting benefit which, by taking the initiative in these 
local examinations, he has conferred on the nation. 

I do not speak at random, and I know I can appeal to all here 
present, parents, teachers, and pupils too, who have been success- 
fully taught under this system, and are here assembled to-day to 
receive their prizes and certificates, to support me in saying, that _ 
these examinations have been a real blessing to the teachers as 
well as to the taught. 

And their capacity of usefulness is by no means. exhausted. 

At present, schools consider it an honour, if they can pass a 
certain number of their pupils, and if a few gain prizes and certi- 
ficates. The time will come, I hope, when schools ‘will not be 
satisfied unless they can pass nearly all their pupils, and if at 
least one half of them do not carry off prizes and certificates. 
Till schools consider themselves in duty bound to send up, at 
certain periods, every one of their pupils to be examined, the 
true scope of these examinations has not been reached; nay, I 
fear, their object may be defeated, if they encourage school- 
masters to aim at high excellence in a few, rather than at an 
average excellence in all their pupils. 

And not only schools will benefit by these local EP E but 
home education also, and more particularly the home education 
of girls. Allow me to put before you my own experience in this 
matter. As there was hitherto no good school for girls at Oxford 
(I am glad to say a High School for girls will be opened there 
next week), my children had to be taught at home; but I told 
them, and I told their governess, that I should have them 
examined every year at these local examinations. That put them 
on their mettle, it gave a definite direction to their studies, it 
made them fond of their work, and, in spite of all the drawbacks 
of home education, the results have been most satisfactory. I 
sent my two eldest girls to be examined last year,.chiefly in order 
to find out their weak and their strong points; J sent them again 
this year, as junior candidates; and if you will look at the division 
list which is now in your hands, you will find both their names in 
a very creditable position. I shall send them again next year, 
and year after year, till their education is finished, and I can 
assure all parents who are obliged to educate their daughters at 
home, that, however excellent their governess may be, they will 
find these examinations affording a most useful guidance, a most 
efficient incentive, and, in the end, a most gratifying rqward, both 
to pupil and teacher. 

` In 1857, however, I had as yet-no such selfish interest in these 
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examinations; and you may wonder, perhaps, what could have 
induced me then to go from Oxford to Exeter, in order to be 
present and to help in the first experiment of these local examina- 
tions. Well, you know that education has been for many years 
our national hobby in Germany, the one great luxury in which 
so poor a country as Germany is, and always -must be, has freely 
indulged. But I may confess that I was influenced, perhaps, not 
only by a national bias, but by what is now called family bias, or 
atavism, that mysterious power which preserves certain hereditary 
peculiarities in certain families, and which, if it is true that.we 
are descended from some lower animals, may even help to explain 
some strange and perplexing features in human nature. My own 
Atavus, or at all events, my great-grandfather, was Basedow 
(1723—1790), a name which perhaps none of you has heard 
. before, but a name well known in Germany, as the reformer 
of our national education, as the forerunner of Pestalozzi, as the 
first who, during the last century, stirred up the conscience of 
the people of Germany and of their rulers, and taught them at 
least this one great lesson, that next to the duty of selfpreserva- 
tion there is no higher, no more sacred duty which a nation has 
to fulfil than—National Education. 

This sounds to us almost like a truism, but it was not so a 
hundred years ago. The idea that the nation at large, and each 
man and woman in particular, is responsible for the proper 
educatiox of every child, is a very modern idea—it is really not 
much older than railways and telegraphs. Great men, like , 
Alfred’and Charlemagne, had'a glimmering of that idea, but the 
times were too dark, too stern for them. During the whole of 
the middle ages we see little more than cathedral and monastic 
schools, chiefly intended for the education of the clergy, but 
opened in certain places to the laity also. Schools for the nation 
at large, and supported by the nation at large, there were none. 
Then came the Reformation, the very life-spring of which was the 
reading of the Bible by the laity: The reformers at once called for 
schools, but it was like a cry in the wilderness. Much, no doubt, 
was done by the reformers, many of whom were excellent school- 
masters, many of whom knew but too well how even Christianity 
could be degraded and well-nigh destroyed in countries where the 
education of the people had been neglected. Every Protestant 
clergyman became ipso facto a schoolmaster. He had to see that 
the children of his parish were able at least to read the Bible and 
to say the catechism. This is the historical explanation why, in 
Protestant countries, the school has so long remained a mere 
appendage to the Church. 3 

After a time, however, the clergyman, having plenty of work of 
his own to do, secured the assistance of the sacristan, or sexton, 
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who, in addition to his ordinary duties of bell-ringing, organ- 
playing, waiting at christenings and weddings, and grave-digging, 
had now to act as schoolmaster also, and teach the children to 
read, to write, and to count. This’was the beginning of our 
schools and schoolmasters; but in Germany even these small 
beginnings were soon swept away by the Thirty Years’ War. 

When, in the eighteenth century, people began to breathe again, 
and look about, the state of the lower and middle classes in 
Germany, as far as education was concerned, was deplorable. 
There were Church-schools, town-schools, private schools, scattered 
about here and there, a few good, some indifferent, most of them 
bad; but as to any efficient machinery that should secure the 
proper education of every child in the country, it was never even 
thought of. 5 

It was my Atavus, it was old Basedow, who, about a hundred 
years ago, raised the first war-cry for National Education in 
Germany. It would take too much time were I to attempt to 
give you an account of his life (I had lately to write it for the 
Deutsche Biographie, published by the Bavarian Government). ` It 
was a chequered life, as the life of all true reformers is sure to be. 
Perhaps he attempted too much, and was too much in advance of 
his time. But whatever his strong, and whatever his weak points, 
this one great principle he established, and it remained firmly 
established in the German mind ever since, that National Education ` 
is a national duty, that National Education is a sacred’ duty, and 
that to leave National Education to Chance, Church, or Charity, isa 
national sin. That conviction has remained ingrained in: the 
German mind, even in the days of our lowest political degrada- 
tion; and it is to that conviction, and to the nation acting up to 

` that conviction, that Germany owes what she is, her very existence 

among the nations of Europe. a S 

Another principle, which followed, in fact, as a matter of course, 
as soon as the first principle was granted, was this, that in national 
schools, in schools supported by the nation at large, you can ọnly. 
teach that on which we all agree; hence, when children belong to 
different sects, you cannot teach theology. However irresistible 
the argument was, the opposition which it roused was terrific. 
Basedow thought, for a time, that he could frame a kind of diluted 
religion, which should give no offence to any one of the Christian 
sects, not even to Jews or Mohammedans. But in that attempt 
he naturally failed. ` His was a deeply religious mind, but National 
Education had become with him so absorbing a passion, that he 
thought that everything else ought to give way to it. 

I confess I fully share myself the same conviction. Jf it were 
possible to imagine a religion, or a sect, that should try to oppose 
or retard the education of the people, then I should say that such a 
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religion cannot be a true religion, and the sooner it is swept away 
the better. I say the same of National Education. If there were, 
if there could be, a system of national education that should 
exclude religious education, that system cannot be the true system, 
and the sooner it is swept away the better. 

Poor Basedow soon came in conflict with the Church; he was 
deprived of his professorship in Denmark, though the King, more 
enlightened than his people, granted him his full salary as a 
. pension for life. In Germany he was excommunicated, not by 
the Pope, but by the Protestant clergy at Hamburg, who excluded 
him, and every member of his family, from the communion. The 
mob at Hamburg was roused against him, his books were pro- 
hibited, and he found no rest till the Duke of Dessau, a man who 
dared to think and to act at his own peril, invited him to his 
capital, to help him to introduce into his small duchy a more 
perfect system of national education. 

All these things have become mattér of history, and are almost 
forgotten now, evenin Germany. Many of Basedow’s theories 
had to be given up, but the two fundamental principles of 
national education remained firmly established, and have never 
been shaken. They have spread all over Germany; they are 
adopted in Denmark, Sweden, Russia; they have lately found 
their way into Italy, a country “which is making the greatest 
efforts for national education, knowing that her ney existence 
depends on that. 

Two countries only, France and England, still stand aloof. Yet, 
when we hear a Minister of Instruction in France (Jules Simon) f 
say, “ Yes, there are schools, many schools, but one thing is still 
wanting, and it is for this that I do not die; we have not yet 
obtained compulsory and gratuitous instruction ;” when in 
England we see that convictions with regard to National Education 
become too strong for party, that Mr. Forster would rather break 
away from his friends than yield his deep and honest convictions, 
that Mr. Cross is more liberal, more bold than even Mr. Forster, in 
favour of compulsory national education; when you consider 
how one of the most distinguished divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, whose death the country is mourning this very day, insisted 
all his life on the separation of Church and school teaching, 
as the only solution of the educational problem; nay, when you 
remember the words spoken not long ago by your own excellent 
and outspoken Bishop, that it was better for the Church to sur- 
render her schools than to allow the existence of one single 
inefficient school; you may be certain that the time has come 
when England also will recognize these two fundamental prin- 
ciples, education by the nation and for the nation, and complete 
separation of school teaching and Church teaching. And, believe 
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me, as soon as these two principles are acknowledged, most of the 
difficulties that now beset the educational question, whether 
theological or financial, will vanish. 

The clergy will be relieved from its present false and invidious 
position. They, whether Protestant, or Nonconformist, or Roman 
Catholie, will be able to teach during certain hours on week-days, 
and in Sunday schools, that religion which it is their nght and 
duty to teach. The timé will be amply sufficient, for the less a 
child learns’ of theology, as distinct from religion, the better. 
There will be no conscience clause, no conscientious scruples, to 
, disturb the teachers of religion. We shall have real, not half-and- 
half, religious teaching in every school; and as to-the proper 
remuneration, I hold that if every shilling that is now subscribed 
for Church schools were given to the clergy, particularly to the 
poor curates, as the religious instructors of their flock, the money 
would be well bestowed. 

Then, no doubt, the whole charge for national sanoko a 
large portion of which is now covered by private charity, will 
have to be paid by the nation at large, as in the case of the army, 
the navy, and the civil service. 

- Whenever I state this, the ready answer I receive is: “ Yes, it 
is very well for a foreigner to say that, but it is an utterly un- 
English idea; no sensible Englishman would listen to it for one 
moment.” l 

I always look on that answer as a most hopeful sign; it shows 
that all other argumentative ammunition has been expended, for 
no gentleman would fire off that blank cartridge if he still 
possessed one single ball-cartridge in his pouch. 

-I am the very last man to say that the German system of 
national education should be transplanted to England. I speak 
only of certain broad principles, which are either right or wrong 
in themselves, and have nothing whatever to do with national 
character or historical circumstances. No one could have lived 
half his life in England and half his life in Germany, without 
knowing how utterly unpractical it is to try to transfer English 
institutions to Germany, or German institutions to England. 
Germany has had to pay heavy penalties for attempting to copy 
the English form of constitutional government, arid national 
education in England would be a certain failure, were it to be a 
mere imitation of the German or the French system. You do not 
want a Minister of Public Instruction who could look atthe clock 
and then tell you that at this moment every child in France is 
reading, Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres. But if you could 
have a President of the Council who could look at the clock and 
say, At this moment no child over six or uhder thirteen is loiter- 
ing in the streets, would that be so very intolerable? 
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How much should be left to local boards and authorities in the 
management of schools, what subjects should be taught, what 
books should be used, what hours should be kept, what fees 
should be paid, all these are matters of detail, which would 
admit of great variety, if only the great principle was once 
recognized, that the school belongs to the State, and that the © 
State is responsible for its efficiency, as it is responsible for the 
efficiency of the army, the navy, nay, even of the post-office. 
It is a misdemeanour to convey a letter otherwise than by the 
post. It is criminal to sell poison. Would it be carrying the 
same principle too far, if Parliament insisted that no one should 
open a private school, unless the Government was satisfied of the 
wholesomeness of the moral and intellectual food sold in these 
schools to helpless children? Paternal government, I know, has 
not a good sound to English ears; but if anybody has a right to 
a paternal government, surely it is “these little ones, who should 
not perish.” . 

These are not questions of politics, they are questions which 
concern every man, be he English, French, or German. They are 
religious questions, in the truest sense of the word. l 

I hardly wish to touch on smaller points connected with the 
great question of National Education. However large they may 
appear at present, they would dwindle away, if once National - 
Education was looked upon in the light of a national duty. Take, 
for instance, the financial difficulty. l 

By making national education an annual charge on the national 
exchequer, what is it you do? You simply substitute a national 
and rational taxation for an irrational and haphazard taxation. It 
is John Bull who pays the taxes; it is John Bull who pays the 


charities; and the only people who have any intelligible motive | 


for opposing an equitable distribution of the educational taxes are 
those who do not want to pay their proper share. 

‘Secondly, nothing can be more wasteful than the present 
system, when every parish, or, at all events, every clergyman, 


-wants to have his own little school. By combining three or four 


schools into one, you would not only save money, but you would 


-be able to bring the teaching power, which is now often miserable, 


to the highest degree of efficiency. 

On this point, if you will allow me, I should like to say a few 
words more. In order to have good education, you.must have 
good educators. -It is true, we no longer employ the sexton, who, 
in addition to bell-ringing, organ-playing, and grave-digging, has 
to teach the children in school. But it is yery bad still. The 
schoolmaster is still in many places the servant of'the clergyman ; 
his work is hard, and he never rises to much more than about 
£150 a year. What can you expect on such conditions ? A young 
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schoolmaster might begin with much less than that, if there were a 
career open to him. In the army a man begins as a lieutenant, 
but he may end asa general. Is teaching a lower profession than 
drilling? In every department of the civil service a. gentleman 
- begins with little, but he rises, and he has the prospect of a 
retiring pension in the end.’ Is the place of a schoolmaster too 
low for a gentleman? Let me read you what Niebuhr said 
about this—and remember he said it after he had been Prussian 
Ambassador at Rome: “The office of a schoolmaster, in particular, 
is one of the most honourable, aid, despite of all the evils which 
now and then disturb its ideal beauty, it is for a truly noble heart 
the happiest path in life. It was the path which I had once 
chosen for myself, and how I wish I had been allowed to follow 
it!” Is teaching so very repulsive—even teaching the A BC? 
Do gentlemen shrink from offices which seem at first rhost 
repulsive, in the medical profession? Has a schoolmaster fewer 
opportunities of doing good than a clergyman? If gentlemen 
can be inspectors of schools, why could they not be teachers of 
schools? Make education a branch of the civil service; make 
the schoolmasters, what they really are in the true sense of the 
word, servants of the Queen, and you will find the best talent and 
- the best moral stuff in the country ready at hand for making 
really efficient schoolmasters. 

However, with all the saving that could be effected by combined 
schools, there would still be, no doubt, a large expenditure at 
fast ; only let us-call it by its right name; it is not expenditure, it 

Lis investment, and the best and most lucrative investment in the 
“S world. That is what I often preach to parents who think that 
y/ the education of their children is too expensive. I do not say that 
education is not too expensive. It is often scandalously expensive, 
But I still maintain that it is far better to spend the money on 
the very best education that can be had than to leave to each child 
a, thousand pounds more. The same should be preached all over 
the country, till the nation at large—which, after all, consists of go’ 
many parents—understands that it will receive far higher interest 
from capital spent on English education than from capital invested 
in the English, nay, in the Turkish, Funds. As foolish parents 
have to pay their children’s debts, foolish nations have to spend for 
prisons and workhouses, nay, for lunatic asylums, what they might 
have spent on National Education. 

But it is-not that only.” Every nation at present is trying to ~ 
improve its material by national education; and in the peaceful, 
but not the less fierce and determined warfare of commercial 
competition, in the permanent international struggle for life, , 
depend upon it the worst drilled, the worst educated country will 
go to the wall. A man in these days who cannot read is like a 
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blind man ; a man who cannot write, is like a deaf and dumb man. 
Are those the men whom England wants to rear? l 
Once show to the people of England what is right, and they 
will do it. Is England a poorer country than Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, or Italy? If all these countriès tax themselves 
.to the uttermost for compulsory and gratuitous education, is 
England fo say, I cannot afford it? When slavery was to be 
abolished, did England count the cost? When, more lately, the 
army was to be relieved from the stigma of purchase, did Parlia- 
ment shrink from paying the bill? Whatever the cost, sooner or 
_ later, the schools will have to be redeemed. England, in time of 
war, can bear an income-tax of eighteenpence, and call it a flea- 
bite; the duties of peace, of peace granted to this country by a 
kind Providénce,'are as sacred as the duties of war; and if 
Englishmen have once made up their mind that National Educa- 
tion is a national duty, they will think as little of repudiating that 
national duty as of repudiating the national debt. 

It may take some years before all this is realized; but the higher 
your ideal of National Education the better. A man without ideals 
is a poor creature ; a nation without national ideals is poorer still. 
_ hear it often said that England should do for national educa- 
tion what Germany. has done; what Italy is doing. No; that is 
not enough. We have done our best in Germany, but our best is 
but, poor work. Our difficulties are enormous. Who is to pay 
for schools and schoolmasters, such as they ought to be? The 
soil of the greater part of Germany is poor, and therefore the 
country will never be rich. Besides, we may do what we like, 
we shall always live between two Symplegades—between France 
on one side, and Russia on the other; and we shall always have 
to spend our best energies in self-defence. There is the strongest 
feeling among the statesmen of Germany that the greatest efforts 
will have to be made for improving our national education: only 
what we want for it is, what we are not likely to get,a long 
` peace, and a Bismarck and Moltke rolled up into one Minister of 
Public Instru¢tion. In England you have everything, and there 
is no reason why your national education should not, be as much 
ahead of that of Germany, as the education of Germany is of that 
of China. You have money, you’have peace, you have public 
spirit, and you have, what is best of all, practical religion—I mean 
you still do a thing, however much you may. dislike it, because 
you believe it is the will of God. Well, then, invest your money, 
utilize your peace, rouse your public spirit, and convince the 
world that one-half, three-fourths, nine-tenths of real practical 
religion is—Education, National Education, Compulsory, and, it 
may be, Gratuitous Education. 

F. Max MÜLLER. 
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A THEORY OF HEREDITY. 


R. DARWIN stated, in the year 1868, in the preface to his 
theory of Pangenesis,* that.“ every one appears to admit , 
that the body consists of a multitude of ‘ organic units,’ each of 
which possesses its own proper attributes, and is to a certain 
extent independent of all others;” and it may be safely asserted -~ 
that the general expression of biological opinion since that date 
has been emphatically the same. We maytherefore rest assured 
that the hypothesis of organic units, and all that such an hypo- 
thesis implies, must lie at the foundation of the science of 
heredity. It remains to determine further particulars; we have to 
examine how far the details of such theories as are based upon 
the hypothesis of organic units are correct, and to consider how 
their deficiencies may be supplied.. 

The facts for which a complete theory of her édity must account - 
may conveniently be divided’ into two groups; the one refers to 
those congenital peculiarities that were also congenital in one or 
more ancestors, the other to congenital peculiarities that ‘were not 
congenital in any of the ancestors, but were acquired by one .or 
more of them during their. lifetime, through change in the condi- 
tions under which they lived ; ‘as of climate, food, disease, mutila- 
tion, or habit. 

The first of these two Saps is of | ‘predomiiant importance. in 
respect to the ‘number of well-ascertained facts that, it contains, 


-* Darwin: “ Variation of Plants and Animals under Domestication,” ii. 370. 
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many of which it is possible to explain, ina broad and general 
way, by more than one theory based on the hypothesis of organic 
units. The second group includes much questionable evidence, 
usually difficult of verification, and which, as I shall endeavour to 
show, does not, for the most part, justify the conclusion commonly 
derived from it. In this paper I divide the general theory of 
heredity into two parts, corresponding respectively to these two 
groups. The first stands by itself, the second is wholly supple- 
mentary and subordinate to it. 

No theory of heredity has been enunciated with more clearness 
and fulness than that of Mr. Darwin’s Pangenesis, and the pre- 
paratory statement to that theory contains the most elaborate 
epitome.that exists of the many varieties of facts for which a 
complete theory of heredity must account. What I have now to 
say is largely based on the arguments and considerations brought 
forward by Mr. Darwin in support of it; nevertheless the con- 
clusions in this paper will be seen to differ essentially from his 
own. Pangenesis appears more especially framed to account for 
the cases which fall in the second of the above-mentioned groups, 
which are of minor and often’ doubtful import; and it will be seen 
that I accept that theory with modification, for the ‘supplementary 
and subordinate part of a complete theory of heredity, but by no 
means for the primary and more important part. 

Before proceeding, I beg permission to use, in a special sense, 
the short word “ stirp,” derived from the Latin stirpes, a root, to 
express the sum-total of the germs, gemmules, or whatever they 
may be called, which are to be found, according to every theory 
of organic units, in the newly fertilized ovum—that is, in the 
earliest pre-embryonic stage—from which time it receives nothing 
further from its parents, not even from its mother, than mere, 
nutriment. (It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that not 
a drop of blood from.the mother penetrates into the vessels of the 
embryo, but that the two circulations are wholly distinct; the 
placenta to which the embryo is attached, and with which it is in 
vascular connection, being itself nourished from the mother by 
mere imbibition.) This word “stirp,” which I shall venture to 
use, is equally applicable to the contents of buds, and will be found 
very convenient, and cannot apparently lead to misapprehen- 
sion. x i 
The whole of the stirp, together with much of mere nutriment, 
is packed into a space not exceeding the size of the head of a 
pin, for that is the size of the newly fertilized ovum, which, 
curiously enough, is the same in all mammalia. It is evident that 
direct observation can tell us nothing concerning the form and 
behaviour of such minute objects as the germs of which the stirp 
is composed; they would be far beyond the ken of the micro- 
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scopist, even if their separate actions upon light were different. 


But even this is not the case, for the fertilized ovum is almost 
homogeneous in colour. Cells and their contents are, to biologists 
looking at them through microscopes, much what mail-bags and 
the heaps of letters poured out of them are to those who gaze 
through the glass windows of a post-office. Such persons may 
draw various valuable conclusions as to the postal communications 
generally, but they cannot read a single word of what the letters 
contain. All that we may learn concerning the- constituents of 
the stirp must be through inference, and not by direct observation; 
we are therefore forced to theorize. 

We will begin with a statement of the four postulates that 
seem to be almost necessarily implied by any hypothesis of organic 
units, and-which are included in that of Pangenesis. The first is, 
that each of the enormous number of quasi-independent units of 
which the body consists, has a separate origin, or germ. The second 
is, that the stirp contains a host of germs, much greater in number 
and variety than the organic units of the structure that is about 
to be derived from them ; so that comparatively few germs achieve 
development. Thirdly, the germs that are not developed, retain 
their vitality; they propagate themselves while still in a latent 
state, and they contribute to form the stirps of the offspring. 
Fourthly, organization wholly depends on the mutual affinities 


_and repulsions of the separate germs; first in their stirpal, and 


subsequently during all the processes of development. 

Proofs of the reasonableness of these postulates are especially 
to be found in the arguments of Mr. Darwin: that there is at‘least 
a fair ground to believe in their reasonableness, may be shown in 
a cursory manner. Thus, the independent origin of the several 
parts of the body may be argued from the separate inheritance of 
their peculiarities. Ifa child has its father’s eyes and its mother’s 
mouth, these two features must have had a separate origin. Now, 
it is observed that peculiarities, even of a microscopic kind, are 
transmissible by inheritance, and therefore it may be concluded 
that the minutest parts of the body have. separate origins. That 
the stirp contains a much greater variety of germs than achieve 
development, is proved by the fact that a person is’capable of 
transmitting ancestral peculiarities to his children, that he did not 
himself possess. Everything that reached him from his ancestors 
must have been packed in his stirp ; therefore his stirp contained 
not-only such peculiarities as were developed in his own bodily 
structure, but also those numerous other ancestral peculiarities of 
which he was personally destitute, but which he bequeathed to 
one or more of his descendants. Therefore every stirp must be 
held to contain a great variety of germs in addition to those that 
may achieve development in the person who grows out of that 
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stirp. It further follows that these residual germs retain their 
vitality, and contribute to form the stirp of the descendants, as will 
be explained more fully further on. The fourth and last postulate, 
that or ganization wholly depends on the mutual affinities of the 
. separate organic units, commends: itself to acceptation by the 
simplicity and sufficiency of what is asked; much of what I have. 
to say in this paper will testify to this. We should also bear in 
mind that the alternative hypothesis of a general plastic force 
resembles that of other mystic conceptions current in the early 
stages of many branches of physical science, all of which yielded 
to molecular views, as knowledge increased. The science of 
. heredity is still in an early stage, and analogy disposes us to 
expect that its course will be similar to that of its predecessors. 
The possibility of such minute objects as the germs possessing 
sufficient delicacy of perception to ensure that each of so enormous 
a variety of them should find its place, was illustrated by Mr. 
Darwin through the delicate perception of the pollen grains of the 
different species of plants. He says:* “ About’l10,000 composite 
exist, and there can be no doubt that if the pollen of all the species 
could be simultaneously or successively placed on the stigma of 
any one species, this one would elect, with unerring certainty, its 
own pollen.” The partial failures in the action of these affinities 
are most instructive, as where a mark of any kind on the skin is 
transmitted by inheritance in an altered situation, to a neighbour- 
ing or to an homologous part. Having stated thus much by way ` 
of preface, we may now proceed freely. 

Much wonder is expressed by physiologists at the apparent fact 
that none of the higher races admit of being long carried on by any 
system of unisexual parentage; but that deterioration, apparently 
due to a deficiency of some of the structural elements, gradually sets 
in, and the race ultimately perishes. It appears to be a universal 
law, that a system of double parentage is a very important, some 
think an essential requirement, for the indefinite maintenance of 
any race whose organization is complex; and J would submit that 
the differentiation of a race into two sexes is the result, and not the 
cause, of this requirement. In the lowest forms of organized life 
double parentage exists, but sex apparently does not, because it 
appears that any two cells’may conjugate and combine their 
contents within a single cell; these forms are also capable of easy 
unisexual multiplication by self-division or by budding. Proceed- ' 
ing higher in the scale of life the sexual differentiation becomes 
increasingly marked, and unisexual propagation is of rarer occur- 
rence. Atlength we reach the stage where the differentiation of sex 
is complete, and the power of unisexual propagation is wholly lost. 


* “Variation of Plants and Animals under Domestication,” ii. 380. 
oe . G2 
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Now the especial necessity of a system of double parentagé in 
complex organizations is the immediate consequence of a theory of 
organic units and germs. Let us fix our attention upon any one 
definite series of unisexual descents, and follow out its history: 
suppose we select, cut off, and plant the second bud, then after it 
has grown to maturity we similarly take the second of its buds, 
and so on consecutively. At each successive stage there is always 
a chance of some one or more of the various species of germs in 
the stirp dying out, or being omitted; and of course when they are 
gone they are lost for ever, and are irreplaceable by others. From 
time to time this chance must fall unfavourably, and will cause a 
deficiency in some of the structural elements, and a consequent 
deterioration of the race. If the loss be vital it will of course be 
extinguished at.once; but on the more favourable supposition, the 
race will linger on, submitting to successive decrements in its 
constituent elements, until the accumulation of small losses Í 
becomes fatal. What is true for the series of second buds in our 
example, is of course equally true for any system we please to 
specify, and therefore it would be generally true in the experience 
of gardeners and others.* Exactly the same argument applies to 
every other unisexual process, all of which lead to deterioration 
and final extinction. On the other hand, when there are two 
parents, the chance deficiency i in the contribution from either of 
them, of any particular species of germ, will be supplied by the 
other. No doubt, cases will rarely occur in which the same species 
of germ is absent from the contribution of both, and a very 
small proportion of the families will thereby perish. But 
what if they do become extinct? The remaining families 
are perfectly sound, or tend to become ŝo in the next genera- 
tion, and they fill úp, only too easily, the gap. Thus we see 
that in any specified course of unisexual generation, every line 
of descent is doomed to extinction, sooner or later; but that in 
bisexual, only a very small proportion of: families become extinct, 
or even temporarily suffer, from the cause we are considering, 
while the great majority do not suffer a whit, and the remainder 
tend to become rehabilitated.. Again, as the stirp whence the 
child sprang can be only half the size of the combined stirps of 
his two parents, it follows that one half of his possible heritage 
must have been suppressed. This implies a sharp struggle for 

* It would not, however, be always true in a free state of nature, where the weakly 
plants would be supplanted by those that remained sound. Here we have to consider, 
on the one hand, the growing chance against the deterioration of any single line of descent, 
and on the other, the growing.number of all possible lines of descent. They both pro- 
ceed in a geometrical Tatio ; ‘and if the ratio of the latter exceeded that of the former, 
extinction need not take place. But this would become impossible after a certain 
degree of complexity had been reached, because with growing complexity, the chance 9i 
deterioration must increase, while the fecundity (see H. Spencer’s Biology; vol. 

“ Multiplication ”) must diminish. 
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place among the competing germs, and the success, as We may 
infer, of the fittest half of their numerous varieties. 

The limitation of space in the stirp requires a limitation not 
only of the varieties of each species of germ, but also of the. 
number of individuals in each variety. The knowledge of sucha 
cause is helpful, and appears to be needed, in accounting for the 
not very large number of subdivisions in which peculiarities are 
transmitted. J am not considering cases of the slow loss of some 
characteristic of a race which proceeds by minute gradations, and 
may be ascribed, at least in part, to an alteration in the quality of 
the germs, nor am I speaking of cases where it is clear that one 
of two altemative qualities has overpowered the other, but of 
instances where they appear equipotent and capable of merging 
together. Thus, in the gradual breeding-out of negro blood, we 
may find the colour of a mulatto the half, and that of a quadroon 
one quarter that of his black ancestors; but as we proceed further, 
the subdivision is very irregular, and does not continue indefinitely 
in the geometrical series of one-eighth, one-sixteenth, and so on, 
but it is usually present very obviously, or not at all, until it 
entirely disappears. There are, of course, far more gradations in 
compound results, asin an expression of the face, because any one of 
its elementary causes may be present or absent; and as thenumber of 
possible combinations or alternatives,among even a few elements, is 
very great, there must be room for a large number of grades between 
the complete inheritance of the expression and its total extinction. 

It is certain, from the rapidity of the visible changes in the 
substance of the newly fertilized ovum, that the germs in the 
stirp are in eager and restless pursuit of new positions of organic 
equilibrium, due, as we may suppose, to the unequal rates of 
development of some of the better nourished germs. We see that 
segregations occur as much as aggregations, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that repulsions concur with affinities in producing them. 
We know nothing yet of the nature of these repulsions and 
affinities, but it seems hardly possible to account for the whole 
state of affairs on the hypothesis of a purely step-by-step develop- 
ment like that proposed in Pangenesis, where B follows A, and 
C follows B, and so on. It is difficult to suppose the mutual 
influences of the germs to be limited to lines like those which 
attach the blood éorpuscules face to face in long- rouleaux when 
coagulation begins ; neither can we suppose them limited to planes, 
like those which govern the harmonious groupings of the fora 
and fauna on the face of a land left in a state of nature; but we . 
ought rather to expect them to act on many sides, in a space of 
three dimensions, just as the personal likings and dislikings of an 
individual in a flying swarm may be supposed to determine the 
position that he occupies in it. Each germ has many neighbours : 
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a sphere surrounded by other spheres of equal sizes, like a cannon 
ball in the middle of a heap of them, when they are piled in the 
most compact form, is in immediate contact with no less than 
twelve others. We may therefore feel assured that the germs 
must be affected by numerous forces on all sides, varying with 
their change of place, and that they must fall into mańy positions 
of temporary and transient equilibrium, and undergo a long period 
of restless unsettlement, before they severally attain the positions 
for which they are finally best suited. However ignorant we may 
be at present of the character of these affinities and repulsions, 
or of what Mr. Herbert, Spencer calls their polarities in his instruc- 
tive chapters in the first volume of his “Principles ‘of Biology,” 
a conviction of their existence is sufficient to afford general notions 
of what must be their mode of action, and enables us to illustrate 
its necessary consequences by many familiar experiences.’ Chief 
among these are the events of political life, such as the struggle | 
for place and power, election and representation. For example, 
we know that the primary cells divide and subdivide, and we may 
justly compare each successive segmentation to the division of a 
political assemblage into parties, having, thenceforward, different 
_ attributes. Or, again, we may compare the stirp to a nation, and 
the germs that achieve development to its foremost men, who 
succeed in becoming its representatives; lastly, we may compare 
the ‘qualities of the person whose structure is composed of the 
developed germs, to the political characteristics of the house of 
representatives of the nation. These are not idle metaphors, but _ 
strict analogies; they will be found to bear consideration, and to 
be worthy of being’ pursued, as they give a much-needed clearness 
to our views on heredity. 

The great dissimilarity frequently observed between brothers 
or sisters is easily to be accounted for, and it may be well illus- 
trated by a political metaphor. On the one hand, the stirps must 
be nearly alike, because the germs are simple organisms, and all 
such organisms breed true to their kind; on the other hand, we 
have very different structures developed out of these stirps. The 
well-known uncertainties of ‘political elections, and their causes, - 
afford a strict analogy and explanation of this. We have abundant 
experience that when a constituency is very.varied, trifling cir- 
cumstances will change the balance of parties, and therefore, 
although there may be little real variation in the electoral body, 
the character of its political choice at successive elections may 
‘change abruptly. A uniform constituency will always have 
representatives of a uniform type; and this precisely corresponds 
to what occurs in animals of pure breed, whose stirp contains only 
one ot a very few varieties of ‘each species of germ, and whose 
offspring always resemble their parents and one another. The 
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more mongrel the breed, the greater is the variety of the offspring. 
The dissimilarity not unfrequently found between twins of the 
same sex is more marked than that between ordinary brothers 
and sisters, notwithstanding that the embryonic conditions were 
closely similar. The subject is a very curious one, and requires 
the following explanation. Ihad-occasion to make many inquiries 
into the resemblances of twins, whence it appeared that among well- 
formed “true” twins,* so to speak, namely those who, up to the 
time of their birth, were enclosed in the same membrane, and had 
therefore been developed out of two. germinal spots in the same 
ovum, there are two groups of cases that contrast strangely with 
one another, and there are but few’ intermediate. cases. In the 
larger of these groups, the twins are exceedingly alike in body. 
and mind, also in their growth, illnesses, and decay, and their 
resemblance is not unfrequently such as to justify the somewhat 
startling incidents referring to twins that are to be found in 
many works of fiction. In the smaller group, which contains 
perhaps one-fourth as many cases as the larger, the twins are 
absolutely unlike; so much so, that they have occasionally been 
described as “complementary” the one to the other; the one 
having what the other lacked. What can be the reason that, out 
of identically the same primary stirp, either two absolutely dis- 
similar persons can be developed, or else two closely similar ones ; 
. while the intermediate cases are so tare, that they may be con- 
sidered due to quite another and more common contingency, 
namely, that in which the twins are not produced out of the same 
oyum, but from separate ova? The answer I suggest is as 
follows:—As regards the similarity of true twins, there can be 
little difficulty; we should expect, on statistical grounds, that 
the two halves of any assemblage of germs would be much 
alike. The secondary stirps of the twins being in this case alike, 
and the circumstances of their development being almost identical, 
the results must be closely similar. As regards the dissimilarity, 
we might expect that if there had happened to be a sufficient 
delay before the commencement of the division of the primary 
stirp to allowits germs to arrange themselves somewhat according 
to their affinities, the two halves would be. strongly contrasted. 
In the case of an .ordinary single birth, the germ (to make the 
illustration. less complex, I will not say the germs) of each species 


* Por some general results of these inquiries, see Frasers Magazine, Nov., 1873. 
I had twenty cases of strong dissimilarity in twins, and in all the cases, the twins were of 
the same sex. Now, it appears to be a rule without exception that what I have above 
termed “ trne ” twins are of the same sex. Such twins are by no means uncommon ; 
Spaeth’s estimate of their frequency, as compared to that of twin births generally, is 
as high as 25 per cent., and I understand that his observations rank among the very 
best; however, the estimates of other observers are much lower. Hence there is much 
probability that my cases of strong: dissimilarity were usually, if not invariably cases 
of true twins. But I have no direct evidence one way or the other. 
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that achieves development may be compared to the one repre- 
sentative of a body of electors, each of whom has a single vote. 
In the case of twins, we may suppose each elector still to’ have 
only a single vote, but that two representatives are elected. Let 
us now suppose one of the political parties slightly to predominate; 

then,.if the electoral body be divided by some accidental line, 

the same party would predominate in each division; and if the 
election were conducted on that principle, the two representatives 
would certainly be men of the same predominant party. But if 
the electoral body acted as a whole, it would. be impossible: for 
the predominating party to return more ‘than one candidate, and 
the two representatives would be men of opposite politics. 

. That part of the stirp which has become developed has been 
supposed (I believe universallyy to be the chief agent in main- 
taining the progeny of germs. It is certainly an essential con- 
dition in the theory of Pangenesis, as the name of that theory 
testifies; where each separate cell in its nascent state is supposed 
to throw off germs which circulate freely, in the body along 
with others which had been hereditarily transmitted, and which 
aggregate themselves owing to their mutual affinities, and so form 
the sexual elements. For my own part, while acknowledging 
that there exists undeniable evidence of the existence of this 
power, which will be discussed when we come to the second 
* group’ of cases, I shall endeavour to show that it can, at the most, . 
be effective in a very minute degree. The germs that become 
developed into stiucture, are relatively too few to exert much 
hereditary influence, and when fully developed they would be 
passive and sterile. I argue, that as fertility resides somewhére, 
it must have been vested in the non-developed residue of the 
stirp, or rather in its progeny and representatives (whatever, or 
however numerous, they may be) at the time when the individual 
has reached adult life. 

The hypothesis that the developed germs are relatively few and 
sterile agrees’ singularly well with many classes of fact. Thus 
it explains why, although hereditary resemblance is the general 
rule, the offspring is frequently deficient in the very peculiarity for 
which the parent was exceptionally remarkable. We can easily 
understand that the dominant characters in the stirp will, on the 
whole, be faithfully represented by the structure of the person 
who is developed out of it; but if the personal structure be a 
faithful representative of the dominant germs, it must be an over- 
favourable representative of the germs generally, and therefore, à 
fortiori, of the undeveloped residue; nay, in extreme cases, the 
person may be absolutely mistepresentative of the residue, the 
accidental richness of the sterile sample in some particular valuable 
variety of germ, having drained the fertile residue of every germ 
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of that variety. The possibility of this occurrence is the more 
credible, since, as we have already seen, the number of germs of 
each variety cannot be very large. Experience testifies to the 
fact that children of men of extraordinary genius have not unfre- 
quently been singularly deficient in ability, and this condition has 
been especially remarked in instances where the man of genius 
was himself the offspring of a mediocre ancestry ; therefore where, 
according to the above theory, the number of valuable germs were 
few, and all of them were used up and rendered sterile in the 
structure of his own person. 


The steady tendency to deterioration in axeapuenal characters ` 


is likewise shown by the avowed difficulty, among breeders, of 
maintaining the characters of any valuable variety that has been 
‘produced by accident (that is; By some happy combination of a 
number of unknown variable causes). 

Another result of the best elements of the stirp being rendered 
sterile is the strong tendency to deterioration in the transmission 
of every exceptionally gifted race. That this is a universal tendency 
among races in a state of nature, is proved by the fact that exist- 
ing races are only kept at their present level by the severe action of 
selection. If they were left unpruned even for a single generation, 
the weaker members would survive, and the average quality of 
the race would necessarily diminish. 

Again, the sterility of the developed elements of the stirp 
explains the fact of certain diseases skipping one or more genera- 
tions, if the further very reasonable postulates are granted, that 
the germs of those diseases are both prolific and gregarious. Thus, 
nearly all the gout molecules in the stirp whence A sprang might, 
owing to their gregarious nature, become developed in the person 
of A, and’so be rendered sterile; the small fertile residue in his 
stirp would be insufficient to supply that of his son B with enough 
gout germs to dominate and achieve development in the person of 
B, consequently they would be husbanded; then, owing io their 
prolific character, they would so multiply in a latent form in the 
structure of B, as to ensure transmission in sufficient numbers to 
the stirp of C the son, or D the grandson, to enable them to 
achieve development in the person of C or D, just as they had 
done in that of A; and so the cycle would be repeated. 

The conclusion from what has thus far been said is amply con- 
firmed by observation ; it is:—(1.) That the contents of the stirp 
must segregate into septs, or divisions, and that these septs must 
subdivide again and again, just as a large political party may 
repeatedly subdivide itself into different factions. (2.) That the 
dominant germs in each successive sept are those that achieve 
development: (3.) That it is the residual germs and their progeny 
that form the sexual elements or buds. 
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No process of subdivision like this could be expected to be 
carried on with perfect accuracy; no political party was ever 
split with such cleań precision into two political septs, that none 
of the A party were included in the ranks of B, and vice vers. 
We must therefore feel assured that germs of many alien species 
- would be included in each successive sept. Also, we may reason- 
ably suppose that the structure of the developed germs mùst 
afford many convenient places for the lodgment and sustenance 
of these alien germs ;- consequently, representatives of all parts 
of the residue of the stirp would be found dispersed all over the 
body. Lastly, we cannot but expect that these alien germs, when 
they thrive and multiply, would somewhat transgress the bounds 
of the cell or cell-interspace in which their progenitors had lodged, . 
knowing that even so large an object as a-blood-corpuscule will 
occasionally find its way through the unruptured wall of a capillary. 
vessel. This is a very different supposition to that of the free 
circulation of gemmules:in Pangenesis, yet it seems to have the 
merits of that theory (so far as the group of cases are concerned 
which we are now considering, namely, the inheritance of qualities 
that were congenital in the ancestry), and at the same time to be 
free from the many objections that are urged against it. These 
are as follows :—On physical grounds, we cannot i understand how 
colloid bodies, such as the Pangenetic gemmules must be, could 
pass freely through membranes. Moreover, if they did, the 
paternal genimules in the body of the unborn child would diffuse 
themselves equally over the body of the child and that of its - 
mother; consequently there would be very few remaining in the 
body of the child, while, on the other hand, there would be an 
invasion of maternal gemmules. The result of this would be, that 
the child would transmit its maternal peculiarities far more than 
its paternal ones; in other words, people would resemble their 
maternal grandmothers very much more than their other grand- 
parents, which is not at all the case. That the gemmules are 
not contained in the blood-vessels circulating with the blood, is 
proved by my own experiments, in which I largely transfused 
the blood of an alien species of rabbit into the blood-vessels of 
male and female silver-grey rabbits, from which I afterwards 
bred. I repeated this process for three generations, and found 
not the slightest sign -of any deterioration in the purity of the 
silver-grey breed.* 

Again, a free circulation of the gemmules, such as Pangenesis 
supposes, would cause various events to be extremely common, 


* The experiments on the first generation were published Proc. Royal Society, 1871, 
p. 893, to which see Mr. Darwin’s remarks in Nature, 1871, p. 502. I subsequently 
carried on the experiments with improved apparatus, and on an equally large scale, for 
two more generations. 
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whéreas the supposition of a small transgression of their limits shows 
them to be possible, though infrequent; just as they actually are. 
I mean such cases as the zebra-marks on the foal out of a thorough- 
bred mare by a thoroughbred horse, owing to the former haying 
once borne a mule to a zebra; the action of pollen on the tissues 
adjacent to the fertilized pistil of a different variety of plant. The 


distribution of the germs, by the agency I supposed, all over the. 


body, would fully account for the replacement of a lost limb in 
the lower animals, and the reparation of simple tissues in the 
higher ones. It would much transcend my limits if I were to 
enter at length into these and kindred questions, but it is not 
necessary to do so, for it is sufficient to refer to Mr. Darwin’s work 
already quoted, where they are most fuily and carefully discussed, 
and to consider, while reading it, whether or no the theory I have 
proposed could, as I think it might, be substituted with advantage 
for that of Pangenesis. I must repeat, that I limit these remarks 
to the very large proportion of cases that fall into‘ the first of the 
two groups in hich I am discussing the facts of heredity. We 
will next proceed to consider those that fall into the second 
group. 

The cases now before us are those in which characters created 
artificially in the person of the parents are transmitted by inheri- 
tance to their offspring. In considering these, we must be 
extremely careful not to confuse the effects of totally different 
processes. 

We have thus far dealt with three agents—(1) the stirp, which 
is an organized aggregate of a host of germs; (2) the personal 
structure, developed out of a small portion of those germs; and 
(3) the sexual elements, generated by the residuum of the stirp. 
The cases before us are those which are supposed to prove that 
2 reacts on 3—that is, the personal structure upon the sexual 
elements. The first and the largest class of the cases now before 
us refer to adaptivity of race. It'is said that the structure of 
an animal changes when he is placed under changed conditions; 
that his offspring inherit some of that change; and that they vary 
still further on their own account in the same direction, and so on 
through ‘suecessive generations, until a notable change in the 
congenital characteristics of the race has been effected. Hence, 
it is concluded, that a change in the personal structure has re- 
‘acted on the sexual elements. For my part, I object to so 
general a conclusion, for the following reasons. It is universally 
admitted that the primary agents in the processes of growth, 
nutrition, and reproduction are the same, and that a true theory 
of heredity must so regard them. In other words, they are all 
due to the development of the same germinal matter, variously’ 
located. Consequently, where it is everywhere affected by the 
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same conditions, it would be everywhere affected in the same 
way. One of the species of germs whence the hair sprang, that 
was induced to throw out a new variety in the cells nearest to 
the surface of the body under certain changed conditions of climate 
and food, might be expected to throw out a similar variety in the 
sexual elements at the same time. The essential changes would 
be collateral, although the moment when the changed germs 
received their development might be different.: So far from the 
changed structure of the hair causing the. germs in the sexual 
organs to vary, it may often happen that the latter aré the first to 
show change. Thus the progeny of thick-fleeced sheep, newly 
imported into the tropics, have Jess wool than their parents. 
There is not a shadow of proof that the adaptivity of a race to 
changed conditions, affecting all parts of the body alike,’ is due to the 
reaction of changed personal structure upon the sexual elements. 
The fact that a drunkard will often have imbecile children, 
although his offspring previous to his taking to drink were 
healthy, is another instance of simultaneous action. The alcohol 
pervades his tissues, and, of course, affects the germinal matter in 
the sexual elements as much as it does that in his own structural 

. cells, which have led to an alteration in the quality of his own 
nerves. Exactly the same must occur in the case of many con- 
stitutional diseases that have been acquired by long-continued . 
irregular habits. There is not the shadow of a proof that the, 
adaptivity of a race to changed conditions, which affect all parts 
of the body alike, is-due to the action of changed structure upon 
the sexual elements. The case is different as regards conditions 
that have a local influence, but races are very slow in acquiring 
these, such as the callosities on the knees of animals who use them 
much, 

Another class of evidence brought ‘forward in proof of the in- 
heritance of non-congenital peculiarities concerns mutilations. No 
doubt the industry of M. Prosper Lucas, and of many others, has 
brought together several curious cases; but the negative evidence, 
that is to say, the certainty of the non-inheritance of mutilations 
in a vast number of cases (see Darwin : “ Variation of Plants and 
Animals under Domestication,” ii. 23), is so overpowering, that it 
may still be reasonable to look upon the former as more than a col- 
lection of coincidences. The earliest instance that I know of, 
that seems worthy of serious consideration, is that of Dr. Brown- 
Séquard’s epileptic guinea-pigs, because it admits of verification ; 

~but this, if I understand his account rightly (Proceedings of Royal 
Society, x. 297), is open to some objection. It appears that Dr. 
Brown-Séquard found, during his researches into the cause of 
epilepsy, that, by a particular operation on the spinal cords of 
guinea-pigs, he could induce a convulsive disease very much like . 
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epilepsy. He operated upon many guinea-pigs, and kept them 
apparently apart from the rest of his stock, and noticed that 
their young were at times attacked with “epileptiform” con- 
vulsions, while the young of the rest of his stock never were; 
hence he concludes that the artificially induced epilepsy was 
transmitted hereditarily. My objection to this conclusion is, 
that if persons were brought up from childhood in a ward of 
epileptic patients, they would certainly acquire a tendency to 
epileptiform seizures by the mere effect of imitation. It is 
notorious that many an epileptic person has had his fits first 
brought on by witnessing the epileptic seizure of another. This 
however, may be an unfounded objection, due, as'was remarked, 
to misapprehension of an experiment, whose details deserve a 
fuller description. It ismuch to be regretted, that two subséquent ` 
memoirs, read by Dr. Brown-Séquard at the British Association 
in 1870, do not appear to have been published; their titles only 
are to be found in its Journal (p. 134). But he has communicated 
a most important résumé of other results to the Lancet (Jan., 1875, 
p. 7) regarding the inheritance of purely physical effects, that 
were produced in the parent guinea-pigs by nerve mutilation, 
and their occurrence in the offspring, in the same order in which- 
. they had appeared in the parents. 

A special cause may be assigned for the effects of disuse in 
causing hereditary atrophy; it las already been shown that all . 
‘exceptionally developed organs tend to deteriorate; consequently 
those that are not protected by selection will dwindle. The ‘/ 
level of muscular efficiency in the wing of a strongly flying bird 
is like the level of water in the leaky vessel of a Danaid, only 
secured to the race by constant effort, so to speak; let the effor: . 
be relaxed ever so little, and the level immediately falls. 

In addition to much else that might be said in disparagement df 
evidence on which overmuch reliance has. hitherto been put, we 
should recollect that it is hazardous to adduce the very gradual 
adaptation of a race to’ changed conditions as a proof that 
acquired habits are hereditarily transmitted, because when several 
generations elapse before any appreciable result can be observed, 
selection will have had many opportunities of operating. It is 
noticeable that a race is much longer in adapting itself to con- 
ditions that affect one part only of the body, than to those whose 
influence is more general ; and this is just what we should have 
expected from the views already expressed. It is hard to find 

* evidence of the power of the personal structure to react upon. 
the sexual elements, that is not open to serious objection. That 
which appears the most trustworthy lies almost wholly in the 
direction of nerve changes, as shown by the inherited habits of 
tameness, pointing in dogs, and the results of Dr. Brown-Séquard. 


fi 
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The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing arguments is, 
that we might almost reserve our belief that the structural 
cells can react on the sexual elements at all, and we may be 
confident that at the most they do so in a very faint degree; in 
other words, that acquired modifications are barely, if at all, 
inherited, in the correct sense of that word. Ifthey were not herit- 
able, then the second group of cases would vanish, and we should be 
absolved from all further trouble; if they exist, in however faint 
a degree, a complete theory of heredity must account for them. 

_ 1 propose, as already stated, to accept- the supposition of their 
being faintly heritable, and to account for them by a modification 
of Pangenesis. Each cell may be- supposed to throw off a few 
germs that find their way into the circulation, and have thereby a 
chance of occasionally finding their way to the sexual elements, 
and of becoming naturalized among them. In illustration of this 
process, we may recur to political métaphor, and imagine the 
stirp to be represented by some country, and the germs by its 
inhabitants. We know that, in every country, travellers from 
other nations occasionally find a place, which they can fill more 
suitably than at their own homes or elsewhere, and they become ` 
settlers. The population of the country may be as highly 
organized as it is needful to consider the sexual elements to be; 
every trade and profession may seem to be full; and yet the stranger 
obtains a lodgment, either through superiority or luck. He may. 
displace one of the native-born inhabitants, or he may find an 
unoccupied corner which -he can fill; anyhow, as a matter of 
fact, he becomes a permanent citizen. 

The hypothesis of organic units enables us to specify with much 
clearness the curiously circuitous relation which connects the 
offspring with its parents.* The idea of its being one of direct 

` descent, in the common acceptation of that vague phrase, is wholly 
untenable, and is the’ chief cause why most persons seem perplexed 
at the appearance of capriciousness in hereditary transmission. 
The stirp of the child may be considered to have descended 
directly from a part of the stirps of each of its parents, but then 
the personal structure of the child is no more than an imperfect 
representation of his own stirp, and the personal structure of each 
of the parents is no more than an imperfect representation of each 
of their own stirps. The political analogy to the common, but 
false, idea of the filial relationship is that which connects colonists 
to their parent nations: the relationship, according to the views 
in this memoir, is much more circuitous and feeble; it resembles 
that which connects the representative government of the colony with . 
that of the parent nations.. This, at least, is a first approximation : 


*I endeavoured to explain this ia a papor, Proc, Royal Soc., 1872, p. 394, 
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the second approximation consists in making allowance for the 
small power of transmitting acquired peculiarities; that is, for the 
reaction of the personal structure upon the sexual elements, and 
thereby upon the future stirp. This may be effected by supposing 
the governments of the parent states to have the power of nomi- 
nating a certain proportion of the colonists. 

It now remains to summarize briefly. I began by showing that 
certain postulates were admitted by most biologists, and that these 
gave a firm base whereon to develop a theory of heredity. By 
these, and by what appear to be their necessary consequences, I 
explained the object of double parentage, and therefore of sex. 
Then I dwelt on the restless movements of the germs in the stirp 
and the variety of their attractions and repulsions, and explained 
how it arose that brothers or sisters were often very dissimilar; 
also, on other grounds, why twins derived from the same primary 
stirp were either very much alike or extraordinarily contrasted 
(this being a fact that had resulted from inquiries of my own). Next, 
Targued that the developed part of the stirp was almost sterile, and 
that it was from the undeveloped residue that the sexual elements 
were derived. By this I explained the almost complete non- 
transmission of acquired modifications; also the occasional defi- 
ciency in the offspring, of qualities for which the parent had been 
exceptionally remarkable, and for certain diseases skipping alter- 


nate generations. The theory was proposed that the successive 


segmentations of- the stirp were not perfectly clean and precise, 
but that each structure included many alien germs, whereby the 


progeny of all the contents of the residue of the stirp were dis- 
‘tributed over the body. This accounted for much that Pangenesis 


over-accounted for, and was free from objections raised againnt 
the latter. 

The assumed evidence that structural changes reacted on the 
sexual elements was then discussed, and it.was pointed out 
that certain changes were really collateral which had been 
commonly thought to be effected by inheritance. Some of the 
evidence that structural changes might react on the sexual 
elements was, however, accepted, and to account for its existence, 
a modification of Pangenesis wag adopted; each nascent cell 
being supposed to throw off germs which occasionally found their 
way into the circulation and obtained a lodgment in the already 
constituted sexual elements; this process being therefore inde- 
pendent of and subordinate to the causes which were supposed 
mainly to govern heredity. Finally, the exact relationship was 
defined, which connects the parents with their offspring. 


FRANCIS GALTON. 
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HERE is a certain fresh earth-scent in early spring, and in 
the first flowers and opening leaves of the year, not unlike 
the “savour” of the peoples songs in all countries. A child- 
` like enjoyment in grief, an entire want of self-consciousness, or 
of looking at their own emotions ‘from -without, an utter aban- 
donment of themselves to the feeling of the moment, is the dis- 
tinctive feature of all “folk-lore.” . “ Ils ne font rien parcequ’on les 
regarde, et ils ne s’abstiennent de rien parcequ’on les regarde,” as 
Madame de Staël said of the Italians. The result is sometimes very 
touching, sometimes very painful and hideous, but always interest- 
ing, as a trué picture of the mind of the time—there ‘is no posing, 
no talking for effect; no disguise for good or evil—all is out- 
spoken. . 

The Greek songs have preserved the characteristics of these 
early compositions down to our own days in a remarkable degree. 
Cut off from the rest of Europe, and the general advance of 
civilization by their subjection to the Turks, the national struggle 
against the oppressor was carried on in the most‘primitive fashion 
both in the mountains and at sea; a series of isolated hand-to- 
hand fights faking place in every village. A “ cattle-lifter” com- 
bined his thieving with a patriotic resistance to his cruel tyrants: a 
“Klepht” (or robber) became a hero and a martyr in the eyes of his 
countrymen. Piracy was no more considered wrong than in the 
days of Ulysses : it was a praiseworthy spoiling of the Egyptians. 
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The Klepht songs were the refuge of the patriotic spirit of the 
people, and served to keep alive the feeling of nationality, even 
among those Greeks whom commerce and trade had scattered 
all over the world. There were songs for every event of life and 
for every season of the year; they may be rudely divided into 
three classes—“ Poems of the imagination” (as Wordsworth. has 
called a series of his own); “ Domestic songs,” comprising those on 
the festivals of the Church, and upon all social occasions such 
as deaths, births, and marriages; lastly, “Historical songs.” 
Neither quantity. nor rhyme is considered in these poems—accent 
alone is regarded; the “heroic verse” is, however, generally 
speaking, of fifteen syllables, divided into two parts, the first of 
eight, the second of seven; with an accent so placed as to end the 
first part with a dactyl, the second with an iambic. But nothing | 
can be ruder than the structure of many lines ; words are cut short 
to fit them into their places, grammar is disregarded, the sense 
often breaks off short, and must have been supplied by a gesture, 
or.a word of explanation from the narrator; changes from the first 
to the third person, and back again, are made without any notice, 
according as it is supposed a more dramatic effect can be produced. 

It must, never, however, be forgotten that such stories are not 
made to be read, but to,be sung or told by itinerant minstrels, 
often blind, who made their way from door to door, after the 

fashion of the harpers in Scotland and Wales, or their far more 
` illustrious prototype, Homer. They accompanied themselves on a 

sort of lyre of the ancient form, with five strings, sometimes 
degenerating to two, which were played on with a bow. Some 
of these rhapsodists only repeated the works of others, but the most 
renowned among them composed both the poem and the air to 
which it is sung, so that each new song was ushered into the world 
with an air invented especially for its own use. A celebrated old 
minstrel, John the Blind, who lived at the foot of Mount Ossa, at 
the end of the last century, was much sought after for the impro- 
visations both in words and music which he was in the habit of 
producing on any subject which was given him. 

The first collection of these songs was made by Fauriel in 1824; 
indeed, he may be almost said to have discovered their existence, 

` certainly their poetic value; and publishing them, as he did, before 

the Declaration of Independence, his testimony is all the more 
valuable to the consideration in which the Klephts were held, and 
the patriotic feeling of Greece under their Ottoman oppressors. 

The dates of the poems he thinks it impossible, to fix, though 
he has discovered. one in the Royal'Library at Paris, which could 
not be later than 1640. A very large part of them have probably 
been sung for centuries, and altered again and again according tu 
the taste of each succeeding age, as is the fate of all early ballads. 
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` Since M. Fauriel’s time, several popular collections have been 
published at Athens, and two volumes of them have been edited by 
Germans, accompanied by literal translations of not much merit, 
but full of curious and useful notes. Many of: the songs are still 
extremely popular, but a great number are gradually dying out, 
even in the villages and hill districts. 

One ‘copy was found at a solitary monastery in the Morea, far 
up in the mountains, only to be reached by a narrow’ hill-path. 
A fine old ilex grew in the courtyard, on which hung the church 
bell; and the prior came forth in white, with a heavy hood, to do 
the honours of his house to a lady visitor, who could not be 
admitted into the cloister; to feed ‘her with oranges and cream- 
cheese, and to show, for her instruction and amusement, that he 
had studied the songs of his country as well as his psalter. 

The romantic or ideal division of the songs comes first. As 
of old in Greece, every river and fountain, every mountain, 
rock, and cavern, even every house, has its own particular genius, 
which watches over it with anxious care. The enduring remains 
of Paganism show through the thin disguise of that very dead 
form of Christianity, the Greek faith, The nymphs, naiads, lars, 
and lemurs appear in the shape of nixies and elves, and still in- 
habit their old haunts; the Moira, or Fate, still arranges the issues 
of life ; the three Paros still pass through the awed ‘city, though 
their office is now restricted to bringing the plague. One 
‘holds agreat sheet of paper, the second a pair of scissors, the 
third a broom, for “writing down the names of the victims, 
cutting them off with the scissors, and sweeping them away.” 
The small-pox is personified under the figure of a terrible woman, 
who is addressed, like the Furies, by a title of respect, to pro- 
pitiate her, equivalent to the “Humenides,’—the “Eulogia,” she who 
must be well named. Charon, on the other hand, has preserved 
his name, but has changed his office: he escorts the dead to 
Hades, in the place of Mercury, or he is the porter, and ‘keeps the 
gate, where, like Cerberus, he must be put to sleep by any mortal 
who would enter in. Still more often he has become the personi- 
fication of Death itself—« His look is like the lightning, his face is 
like the fire;- his shoulders like two hills, and his head a rock 
fortress; he makes the fields dark as he-passes along.” Sometimes 
he appears-as-a huge rider, on a black horse, accompanied with 
black dogs, sometimes as a black bird. ‘His tent is described as 
either green or red, “but inside it is black, and the stoutest heart 
trembles’ at: entering, for ‘the tent-pegs are the arms of the 
Pallicari” (the “braves” among the “ braves”), “the ropes are the 
tresses of beautiful: maidens, ‘and: the stools: are the heads of 
‘children.” 

: One ‘of. the most touching of the shorter’ ‘poems describes his 
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passage with the souls in charge, flying only just above: the 
earth, which can be seen in all its details evidently close below 
them :— : 


“¢Why are the mountains black? Why are they charged with tears? i 

Ts it that the wind does battle with them? Is it that the rain beats on them?’ 

It is not the wind that fights with.them, nor the rain that: beats upon them; 

It is only that Charon is passing with the dead. . 

He sends the young ones on in front, the old men behind, . 

And the tender little children are ranged in files upon his saddle. 

The old men implore him, the young ones beseech him— 

‘My Charon, halt by the village, pause by some cool spring, 

That the old men may drink the water, and the young may play with the disk, 

And the tiny little children may gather the flowerets.” 

tI will not pause at the village, nor by the cool spring, ` 

For the mothers coming there for water would know their children again, 

And the husbands and wives would recognize each other, and it would not be 
possible to separate them again.’ ” - i 


In more than one poem man attempts to strive with the super- 
natural, and. will not yield up his life except after a tremendous 
struggle. But even the Digenes, the typical strong’ man, the 
Hercules of the modern Greek pantheon, the Roland of medieval 
songs, is worsted :— : l ` 


Dk 


‘tOn Tuesday Digenes was born, on Tuesday he must dio ; 
And he sent to fetch his friends, and all-of them were giants: 
He sent for Menas, Mauvailis, and also for the son of the Dragon. 
They come, and they find him smitten down on the field; 
He groans, and the mountains tremble ;, he groans, and the fields shake. , 
‘What has come to you, Digenes? and what have you to do with death?’ 
‘ Eighty years long have I lived’ on this upper earth, 
No one have I ever feared among all the giants; 
But now have I seen a barefooted one, with shining garments ; 
His hair shone in the sun; his eyes were like the stars ; 
He called me out to fight with him on the. marble threshing-floor, i 
Whichever of us two should conquer, the soul of the other would belong: to-him.’ 
Thoy went, they fought’on'the. marble threshing-floor ; ir 
Where Digenes struck,:the blood:trickled in;streams, as from a furrow; 
But where Charon struck, the blood flowed forth in rivers as from a trench.” 


And with this glimpse at the weird struggle between the mightiest 
of men and irresistible- Death, the: poem closes, leaving: the 
audience to imagine the end. — | ` . k l 
Another. very striking song, in the-idialect of Scio, shows the 
power of the passionate, love of the mother, and the sacredness of 
a promise made to her, powerful iv death as in life.. It is without 
the weird horror in Biirger’s ballad of the night-ride ‘of Lenore with 
the body of her lover arisen’ from the tomb, “ Tramp, tramp, across 
the land they ride;:splash, splash. across. the-sea.” .., The “ eery” 
details of Constantine’s. journey are far more beautiful, with the 
cloud as his horse, the-stars.:as--his. bridle, and the,megon:as his 
guide. The picture of the desolate mother in'the closed: house, 
where the spidérs haveispun their-webs: over the windows, ierying, 
« Pass on, Charon, I have no children left for you to.take,” and the 
end bringing with it the only possible comfort for the audience in 
the thought, that *the'wliole family isunited-in death, as the poor 
H 2 
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little Arete has already broken her heart, is full of a pathetic 
tenderness which is extremely touching :— 


“ Mother, with thy nine sons and with thine only daughter— 
Thy one prized daughter—the much loved one; 
She was twelve years old, and the sun had never seen her, 
She washed her in tho darkness, and combed her hair without light; 
By starlight and at the dawn of morning she laced her jacket,— 
And they sent an embassage from the Babylonian Bagdad, ` 
That she should be given in marriage, far away—very far in the strango land, 
The eight brothers did not will it; but Constantine he willed it. 
‘Give her away, mother, give Arete to-the strange land, 
That when I go into the foreign country, when I pass along the strange land, 
I may have a comforter, and may have an abiding place.’ 
‘You used to be wise, my Constantine, but now thon speakest horribly ; 
For if death falls to my share, my son, or if sickness comes to me; 
If joy or sorrow happen, who shall bring her to me?’ 
He called God as a surety, and the Saints as witnesses,. 
That if death should come to her, or sickness should befall her, 
If joy or sorrow happened to her, he would go and fetch her child. 
And when they had married Arete into the strange land 
Thero came atime of misery and mon ths of scarcity. 
Death laid them low, and the nine brothers died, 
Tho mother was left solitary, like a rush in the field. 
Over eight memorial stones she beats herself, over eight she sings the myriologia, 
But from the grave of Constantine she raises the flat stone. 
‘Rise up Constantinakis; I want my Arete— 
You took God as a surety and the Holy Ones as witnesses, 
That if evil or joy should happen, you would go and bring her home.’ 
The Anathema raised him up—up from out of the tomb— 
He took the cloud as his horse, and the stars as his bridle, 
And the moon was his guide, that he might go and fetch her. 
He left the mountains below him, and the hills behind him. 
He came to where she was combing her hair by the light of the moon, 
From afar, he greeted her, from a long way off he spoke to her: 
. ‘Come with me, my Aretula, the mother desires thee.’ 
Alas, my brother, that you should come at such an hour! 
If thore is any joy, I would put on my golden garments ; 
If there is any evil, tell me, and I will come as I am.’ 
‘Come, my Aretula, come down as you are.’ 
On. the road, as they passed along, on the road as they went, 
They heard the birds that sang, they heard the birds that said: 
‘Who ever saw a beautiful girl going thus along with the dead ?’ : 
‘Listen, my Constantinakis, what the little birds are singing— 
« Who ever saw a beautiful maid going along with a corpse? ”? 
` 4They are silly birds that are singing, they are silly birds that speak.’ ; 
Still, further on, as they travelled, other birds said again among themselves : 
‘Did you ever see anything so sad and lamentable— 
That the living should walk thus with the dead!’ P 
‘Liston, my Constantinakis, what is it the birds are saying : 
That the living are walking with the dead?’ ' j 
“They are but birds, let them sing; they are but birds, let them say.’ 
<I am afraid of you, my brother dear, you are fragrant with incense.’ * 
“Yesterday, we went to the church of St. John, 
And the priest sprinkled us with too much incense.’ of 
‘And still, as they went further, the other birds went on calling: 
«Oh, God Almighty, a great wonder is this indeed, . 
That such a sweet darling should be walking with the dead!’ 
And as Arete heard them again, her heart broke within her. 
‘Listen, my Constantine, what is it that the birds say ? 
Tell me, where dre thy locks, where is thy glossy beard?’ 
<I had a great sickness, and I came very nigh to death, * 
And they cut from me my fair locks, and my glossy beard.’ ` 
They reached the shut-up house—closed was it-and bolted— « 
And the windows of the house were covered with spiders’ webs. 
‘Open to me, my mother; open to me, and to thy Arete.’ 
t If you are Charon, pass on, I have no more children for you 


* The dead are always atiointed and shaved. “ 
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As for my dear little Aretula, she is far away in the foreign land.’ - 
‘Open to me, my mother; open to me, for I am your own “Constantine ; 3 
I made God my surety, and I called the Holy Ones to witness 

That if joy or sorrow happened, I would go and fetch her to you.’ 

And as she came forth from the door her soul went out from her.” 


The “parallelism” of the verses is much the same as. in old 
` Hebrew poetry, the second half of each line or couplet repeating 
the same idea in other words, as is often to be found in the 
Psalms and the poetical parts of the prophecies :— 


“ I poured out my complaints before Him—and showed Him of my trouble.” 


“ Cast forth thy li ghtning and tear them—shoot out thine arrows and consume 
them.” E j 


“Why art thou so vexed, O my soul—and why art thou so disquieted within 
me ?” ; i ; 


With regard to the multitude of the repetitions, these are not 
more in number than those used by Homer. It must never be 
forgotten that the poems were intended to be declaimed, if not 
sung; and no one has ever heard a story recited to children or 
uneducated people, without seeing how much it gains by repeti- 
tion of the words, and recapitulation of the incidents. Every one 
knows what is coming, and is prepared to laugh or cry at the 


proper. moment in common: it is an immense advantage to the. 


narrator, brimging up all the slower-moving imaginations of the 
audience to the right point before starting again, while it gives a 
feeling of confidence to the hearers: they feel that they, too, can 
for the moment recite in chorus with the poet. 

The spirits who haunt the woods, the mountains, and the sea, 
are generally malevolent, and require to be propitiated by all 


possible means. Honey cakes are by no means to be neglected 


to this end. The Stoicheia is a sort of guardian spirit, some- 
times belonging to an individual, sometimes to a house, often 
appearing in the form of a harmless snake: it is then held 
_ to be holy, the luck of the house is connected with it, and woe 
to him who should kill it, When .the war. of independence 
first broke out, many families were driven into exile by the 
successes of the Turks; one of these, from the mountains 
near Patras, to the west of Corinth, after wandering for twelve 
or fifteen years, returned to their deserted home, and wept with 
delight at finding the house-snake still in possession. It is the 
genius of the hearth, like the cricket. 

The Spirits of the sea, like the ancient Nereids, are cold-hearted, 
dangerous damsels.. They are often allured by the sound of a 
. flute, and will dance round the shepherd who thus plays in the 
mountains. Then let him beware: if he dance with them, he will 
die within two days. The end of the following poem is, however, 


‘N 
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less tragic. “The Shepherd and the Lamia” opens shortly and 
sharply, and the measure is different from’the last. 


«Five thousand sheep—ten thousand goats. 
Three brothers guarded them; and the three elements of the, world. 
[Query, what are these?] = - 

One went off for a kiss, . 
‘Another went off to his love, ; 

And Jannes, the young ono, remained alone ` 
: That he should keep the sheep, that he should guard the goats. 

And his mother had commanded him, his mother had spoken— 

‘My Jannes, if you desire the blessing of me and of thy father, 

Stand not under a single tree, rest not at noon beneath the silver poplar. 
And down there on the sea-shore, discourse not with thy flute, 

Lest the Lamia of the shore come—the Lamia of the sea,’ 

But Jannes heeded not the speech of his mother. 

Under the single tree stood he; under the shadow of the poplar he rested at noon. 
And on the shore he spoke with his shepherd’s flute. 

Then the Lamia of the shore arose—the Lamia of the sea. 

‘Blow, Jannes, blow upon thy flute, 

‘And if I am tired out with dancing, you shall have me to wife ; 

But if you are tired out with blowing, I will take your flock.’ 

For three whole days he blew, for three days and nights. 

And Jannes was tired out, blowing upon his flute ; 

+ And so she took his flocks, and she took all his goats. g 

And that one went and hired himself out with his property down there.” 


By which we must, suppose that he followed his herds to the 
bottom of the sea; and the hard-hearted Lamia obtained both 
herds and herdsman by her unconscionable bargain. In another 
poem the mermaid falls in love with a man, entices him into the 
sea, and drowns him, after which she fruitlessly mourns and 
laments over him, ‘her cries being heard in the winds and tem- 
pests. 
“The Bridge of the Aria” commemorates the most fearful of 
all superstitions—one- which is to be found in all early faiths—that 
no great undertaking can succeed without a human sacrifice to 
the gods. A Victim—the nearest and dearest to the builder, the 
warrior, or. the chief—must be given up to death. Iphigenia, 
Jephthah’s daughter, are the poetic versions of the idea, which in 
mediseval times gradually degenerated into the strange struggles 
of man with the devil, where the evil spirit is almost always 
worsted and defrauded of:his promised reward of a soul as at the 
Bridge on the St. Gothard. In the Greek version the spirit gone 
the day :— 
“For three years they had been building the bridge of the Arta; 
All day they built, and at evening it fell to pieces, 
So that the builders lamented and the ’prentices wept. 
‘Tn vain is all our work, and useless is our labour. 
All day we build, and in the evening it falls to pieces.’ 
And the spirit of ‘the bridge answered them from the right bank : 
‘Unless you offer a soul to the spirit, your work shall never stand. 
You shall not offer an orphan, nor a stranger, or a passer-by 
But the beautiful wife of the chief builder, 
Who comes so gently every day, comes gently to the mid-day dinner.’ 
. The chief builder heard it,and was heart-strickén to the death:. 
` He went and wrote, and despatched it by the bird—the nightingale: 


‘Dress yourself slowly, change your dress slowly ; 
Slowly. come to the mid-day dinner, ‘walk slowly tó to the bridge of the Arta.’ 
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-But the bird heard it wrongly, and she says quite another thing: - 

‘Dress yourself quickly, quickly change your dress; 

Lo, come at mid-day, quickly walk to the bridge of the Arta? 

She appears once more upon the white road, 

The master builder saw her, and his heart within him broke ; 

From afar she greeted them, from afar she called to them, 

‘Health be to you, joy be to you, builders, and your apprentices. 

What ails the chief builder that he Jooks so sorrowful?’ - 

‘ His signet ring has fallen off, there, under the first arch, 

And who will go, and who will dare, to bring him up the ring.?” 

< Master, do not grieve yourself, for I will go and fetch it. 

For I will go, for I will dare, the finger ring to bring,’ 

But it was ill for her that she went down, it was ill for her that she went in. 

¢ Draw up the chain, my love, draw up the chain, vs 

For I have searched the ground about and nothing can.I find.’ 

‘And one came with the earth, and another'came with the lime, ` 
The master builder takes and throws down a great fiat stone , 

€ Oh, wretched is our destiny, oh, bitter is the fate of our race, 

We were once three sisters, three ill-fated ones, 

The first built up the Danube, and the next the Avlona, 

And I the last, the bridge of the Arta. 

As my poor little heart trembles, so may the bridge tremble, 

And as my locks fall off, so may the wayfarers fall off.’ 

‘Lady, change’ thy words, and lay on it another spell, 

For you have an only loved brother, and it may chance that he pass over.’ 
“Let my poor heart be iron, and of iron the bridge, : 

Of iron my locks and the wayfarers of iron, . 

For I haye a brother in the foreign land, and he may happen to pass over.” ” 


The master-stroke of policy in thus warding off the curse ọf the 
miserable victim who is being walled up to die, by appealing to 
her enduring love for her brother, is very striking. 

Room must be found for a favourite modern song sung at the 
present moment in the streets of Athens to a merry tune :— 


“ A little shepherd loved a maiden, he loved her very much ; 
- She called him her little bird— 
He was but twelve years old. . 
One day they were sitting on the flowery grass : 
‘A word I will say to you 
(A word he said to her), I love you, 
I have. gone mad for love of you!’ 
She took me by the waist, 
And she kissed me on themouth, 
And she said, ‘ For sighing 
> And for the pangs of a lover 
You are quite too small, my dear.’ 
But I ask her further, I ask her for her whole heart! 
She has forgotten me, the forsaken one ; 
But I cannot forget her kiss!” 


Some of the love-songs are full of grace—“ The Boast” shows 
the precocious womanhood of the southern race :— 


« A maiden of twelve years old boasted herself and said, 
<O my Sun, wherein are you more beautiful than Iam ? 
You wither up the grass, and you dry up the tender herbs, 
ButI wither the hearts of the Greeks, of.the Romaic Palikari!’” 


’ «The Coming to Light of Love” is evidently a poem born among 
the islands or the sailors of the coast :— 


“Maiden, when we kissed each other, it was night, who could have seen us ? 
The night saw us and the dawn, the morning star and the moon, 
The star came down and told it to the sea, 
The sea told it to the oar, and the oar to the sailor, 
And the sailor sang of it at the door of his Tove.” 
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There'are two versions of “The Bird’s Lament.” Each contains 
lines and images which are omitted in the other :— 


“J would have a garden, and I spent all my substance on it, 
I laid me out a garden, such a beautiful garden! 
And all the fruits that there were I had them in my garden, 
And water-brooks without number flowed through the channels, 
And all the singing birds that exist came into my garden; 
And there came a nightingale among the other-birds. 
She came and made her nest there on the edge of the well; 
. The maidens came for water and destroyed her nest, 

And she poured forth her lamentation, both bitter and great, 
Then went she down and made her nest on the shore of the sea, . 
And the sailors came for water and destroyed her nest, 

; And she poured forth her lamentations both bitter and long. 

` Then she went and made her nest in the hinder part of a ship, 

And the strong north wind blew and destroyed her nest. 
Then went she out and sat on a solitary tree, 
And then she complained, and she told how love is born— 
How it begins in the eyes,” and slips down to the lips, 
Then from the lips into the heart, and in the heart it abides. 
The king’s daughter listened from her beautiful window— 
‘O bird, would that I had thy grace, oh that I had thy beautiful voice.’ 
tO envious king’s daughter, what can you see to envy in me ? 
For you eat sweet pastry bread, and I only have crumbs ; 
You drink sweet wine, and I only the water out of the furrows ; 
You lie on soft beds under silk-embroidered quilts ;+ 
I lio down woefully in the solitary fields ; 
You escape from your lover, for fear that he should sweetly kiss you ; 
I escape from the hunter lest he should take me prisoner.” 


Or as the other version puts it :— 


“ That he may not roast me by the fire, then sit down and devour me, 
I would willingly be in thy place, lady—you must not envy me, 
For what another suffers no one else can feel.” 


The “ domestic songs,” are perhaps the least generally interesting 
in the different collections. First come those for the feasts of the 
Church. Then there are songs for every step of the marriage and 
funeral ceremonies, extremely numerous, varying a little in the 
different provinces, and some of them touching. . 

A young man generally chooses his bride at one of the public 
feasts and dances. After this, he may make his mute declaration 
by throwing an apple: or a flower when he meets his love, but he 
must go to her parents to declare his choice. From that time the 
two are not to meet till the day of betrothal. The night before 
the marriage, the friends collect at both houses to prepare the. 
bride and bridegroom.. She expresses her grief at leaving home, 

i makes her adieux with tears, and is consoled, but all in song, 


* “Tell me where is fancy bred, ’ 
In the heart or in the head; 
How begot, how nourished ? 
It is engendered in the.cyes, 
, With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
‘ y In the cradle where it lies,” 3 
—AMerchant of Venice. 


‘t Part of the troussean which the women begin working at from their childhood 


embroidered with gold and with knotted silk fringe. 
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“Leave her, since she weeps,” says her chief friend to those who 
are come to fetch her away. “Take me away, and let me weep,” 
replies the bride, who is carried off closely veiled, Then come the 
songs of the procession accompanying them to church, the songs 
for the bridal feast, the bride remaining standing and veiled till a 
particular moment, when the “best man” tears off her veil, and 
she is seen for the first time by the assembled company, still to the 
sound of music. 

There are songs and dances for the day after the marriage, and 
again for the third day, when the bride is conducted to the 
fountain, where she fills a new jar with water, as a sign that she 
enters upon her household duties; solemn dances round the 
fountain close the ceremony. Not till then are the unfortunate 
bride and bridegroom left to themselves. 

The funeral lamentations resemble those in Corsica, and at an 
Irish wake. The myriologia, or funeral songs, are always sung’ 
and. composed by women—the men’s share in the expression of 
their sorrow is much simpler: they address a few words of adieu 
to the dead, and kiss the lips at the last moment before the 
body leayes the house, but they are silent during the lamentations 
of the women, uttered first immediately after the death takes 
place., Next, when the body is laid on à bier, dressed in its best 
clothes, the face uncovered, turned to the east, the arms clasped 
over the breast, the nearest relation begins her lamentation, and 
is followed by the-more distant in blood; then the fiends and 
neighbours. Often, messages are sent to those wh, have died 
previously ; flowers and small presents for them are (trown on the 
body, which is entreated to carry them to the next world. “Why 
have you left us?” they cry, “ were you not happy here? were you 
not loved and valued? Why have you left us desolate?” Hired 
mourners are often brought in to sing to the honour of the dead, 
as in the funeral of Hector, when Achilles has given ‘up the body 
to his father. 

“Indeed,” says M. Fauriel, “the scene described in the ‘Iliad’ 


at the palace of Priam, is exactly the same as takes place in a’ 


Greek hut; the family of Hector, his wife, his mother, and the next 


in relationship—Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen~lament his loss. 


in much the same words, and precisely the same spirit, as is done 
at the present day, when a loved one has died. Some of the finest 
lines of Sophocles, the speech of Electra weeping over the urn 
which she believes to contain the ashes of Orestes, may be called 
a true ancient myriologia: 

The songs only cease while the priests are chanting the offices 
of the dead, and begin again when the body is being buried. 
They are often continued at intervals by the wife or mother during 
a whole year: especially, when they attend a church service, they 
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are always supposed to visit the grave and renew their adieux. 
Indeed it would be contrary toi custom for a woman to sing any 
other music for'at least a year after the death of a near relation. 

The poor mother is always expected to utter the chant of 
mouining over a little child—this is often pathetic and fall of tender 
grace; all the most beautiful emblems she can devise are gathered 
together; a bird which has flown away, a flower which has faded ; 
a delicate plant which could not withstand the hot sun and the 
cold wind of life: but the ordeal of a public performance must a 

-a terrible one for a mother to’ endure at such a moment. 

Family ties are very strong in Greece, and the departure to a 
foreign land is treated by them as one of the greatest misfortunes— 
it is to them the dread “erema,” or desert, a land of misery and 
sadness. The Greeks are a wandering race, yet they always turn 
to home as the hope of their old age; and to die abroad was 
regarded with horror. During the dominion of the Turks, the 
fear that'their patrimony, and the honour and lives of those whom 
they loved, might not be spared by their oppressors, added a 
poignant element fo their grief. Here is a short outburst : — 


THE EXILE. 


« O Lord, I beseech Theo—I entreat Thee on my knees—0 my God, 
Grant to the stranger in a foreign land that he may not fall sick. 
He who is sick requires his ‘bedclothes, and his head-cushions. 

He wants his little mother at his side and his wife at his head. 
He wants his man-child to fetch cold water at his need. 

I saw it with my own eyes! There was one who had died, 

And they took him and buried him like a dog in a ditch, 
Without incense, without a torch, without a priest or a psalm ! 1? 


Morality, on the one point generally understood by the word, 
is extremely high in Greece, particularly in the country districts. 
A girl who has gone wrong is considered a ‘disgrace by all her family 
and connections, who never quite recover themselves in public esti- 
mation. Even at Athens the feeling is so strong that no minister 
could be chosen unless his private character on this point was 
good. It is remarkable how the value in which this particular 
virtue is held bears no sort of proportion to the general standard 
of a‘nation—the political and social morality of Greece ranking, 

‘perhaps, in other matters lower than that of acd other Christian 
people. 

The position of a mother is one of great power and importance 
in all the songs. She, and not the father, is the ruler of the 
house, and it is his “little mother” whom the son regrets from 
afar, and it is she who disposes of the fate of her daughters. 
There is much jealousy between her and her daughter-in-law, 
who often seems to have a bad time of it. She is treated like a 
Cinderella, and is described as “the beautiful girl who is set 
among poisonous-serpents, and to eat in the swine-trough and 
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the hen-house.” The mother-in-law in Greece generally takes the 
place of the cruel step-mother of more northern regions: She, 
again, is the successor to the chief wife, who, in polygamous 
countries, is always considered as the oppressor of the younger 
and- fairer, wife., Indeed, many Eastern stories, written on this 
fertile and common source 6f-woe,. have: beén’ changed i in their 
transmission West; as depicting.a relation impossible in Christian: 
countries, and transmogrified into step-mothers and daughters— 
a cruel slur on that much-slandered connection. 


. Here is the story of “The Bad Mother-in-Law :”— ‘: 


i 
“Oh, little Constantine, the lately married! 
In the month of May he came into his estate; in May he took himself a wife, 
The campaign was far away, and the pay was small. 
His maiden whom he had crowned came and stood by him. 
- ‘Art thou going, my Constantinakis? and me, to ade wilt thou sentido: me Po 
. ‘First I confide you to God, and secondly to the Holy Ones, 
And thirdly to my little mother and my two sweet sisters.’ 
Not one mile had the soy ridden, neither one mile nor twain, 
When they began to show contempt of her, and they cut off her hair. 
They cut off her blond locks, the beautiful tresses. 7 
[Fair hair is greatly admired in Greece.] 
They gave her a mixed flock, and they were all scabby. 
[Sheep and goats are much more difficult to drive together. ] 
They gave her one dog, and he was mad, ~- 
They gave her also three loaves, and they were all mouldy. 
And they took her by the hand, and said to the ill-fated one: 
‘Look at that mountain—that one covered with snow. 
You ga get there before you are benighted ; there must you take up your 
welling 
- Until you have a thousand sheep, until you have ten thousand goats, 
You must never come down into the meadows that they may feed therein. 
You may never come down to the river in order to give them drink.’ 
The orphan went on her way, the lonely one passed along the road ; 
And as her Fate * had willed it, it happened by her good luck 
That each lamb gave birth to a lamb, and every sheep to five; ; 
The sheep became a thousand and the goats ten thousand.+ . E 
And by the time the lambs became a thousand, and the goats ten thousand, 
Years and years had passed, and months and weeks.. - 
And she camo down to the meadows that sho might feed them, 
And to the waters of the river that they might drink. 
(Now, this is for you, [addressed 1o; tho audience] Constantine is coming 
i down into the meadows.) ' 2 
-£ Health be to you, O shepherdess.’ 
‘@ood be with you, O Pallicare? ` +: 
‘Whose are these, thy sheep ?, "Whose £ are these, thy goats ‘eg ‘ 
t The sheep are of the thunder, and the goats are of the lightning.’ 
‘ And whose is the dear little shepherdess with the nightingale’s voice?’ ` 
‘The shepherdess that minds the flock is the wife of Constantine.’ 
‘Well did my heart speak it, well did my heart tell it to me.’ 
He switches his black horse; he goes‘ off to his own home. - 
‘Health be to you, joy to you, my mother.’ 
© Good luck to thee, my child.’ 
‘Mother, where is my wife; where shall I find my love?’ 
‘My child, that one died ever so many years ago., , 
‘Show me; then, her grave-stone, that I may go and weep there. That I may 
throw incense there, and put a torch for a memorial.’ 
‘ My son, it is grown over with grass so that it cannot be known.’ 
‘ And, if she is still alive,-what do you. think I should do to you?’ . 
‘Tf she is still alive, then cut off my head,’ 
‘ Mother, thou hast judged rightly, may God do so to thee.’ 


' 


* The “ Moira” is the spirit guiding the steps of every person. 
t “As in the history of J acob, the oppressed shepherd, whom God protected.” 
Š 


4 


` 
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He switches his black horse, and goes down again to the meadow; the black . . 
- horse knelt* so that the maiden. might mount on him. i 
Again he switches heavily, and he reaches his home again. 
_ +: ‘ Mother, here is my wife; mother, here-is my, love.’ 
` ¢Kostamini, as you have found her, cut off my head!’” 


With- which rather’ jaunty manner of settling the difficulty on 
the part of the lady the poem concludes—and we much fear that 
Constantine’s household, since he probably was not able to cut off 
his mother’s. head, much as she deserved it, was: ‘hardly a very 
happy one in the future.. 

The third division may be called the historical, and of these the 
most important relate to the Klephts—the mountain bandits who 
“maintained the national spirit of independence throughout the 
whole of the period of the Ottoman rule. “It was no more con- 
sidered a disgrace to be a Klepht under the Turkish régime than to 
be an outlaw in the days of Robin Hood, or a ‘ gentleman eathe- 
yan’ in the Highlands during the last century, or a smuggler 
further south.” Seven hundred years ago the English peasant 
sympathized entirely with the men who escaped from Norman 
tyranny to the depth of the forests, where they “found no enemy 
but winter and rough weather.” The Klephts in the same way 
were looked upon with admiraticn by their countrymen as their 
avengers against thé Mahometan oppressors, and the record of 
their exploits became the patriotic literature of- the nation. They | 
never gave up the contest for a moment, and when one band was 
destroyed, another sprang into existence. As they were fed and 
sheltered by the peasants, with whom in return..they shared their 
spoils, there was little hope of extirpating them by famine, any 
more than by force. Accordingly, when the Turks found that 
they could not subdue them, they treated with them, and in many 
districts organized them into a kind of local police or militia, like 
the Black Watch’ in Scotland. These Armatoli became afterwards 
the nucleus of the national.army in the war of Independence, and 
did very good service against their former masters. The Klephts 
were trained to bear all the extremes of heat and cold, of hunger, 
pain, thirst, sleepless nights, and hardships of every description— 
their extraordinary agility in running and leaping is celebrated in 
many of the songs. “Captain Nikas Zsaras could jump seven 
horses set side by side ;” another Pallikare could jump over three 
carts laden with thorns, eight or ten feet high. The chiefs of a 
band (and no one became a chief except for excellence of gifts) 
could run as fast, with all their accoutrements on, as an ordinary 
horse at a gallop. -It was said of Captain Zacharias, of the Morea, 
that “his heels struck his ears as. he ran.” Combats are de- 
scribed as sometimes lasting three days and nights with scarcely 


* During the war, the horses belonging to the soldiers and Klephts were fanght to 
kneel that ‘they might mount again if Vomnidod:, 
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any intermission. When taken prisoners by the Turks, they were - 
put to death with-tortures too terrible to repeat, which they bore 
with the stoical courage of a Red Indian.) But the request to his 
friends from a dying hero is to cut off his head, that his dead 
body. may not be recognized and thus endure the indignity of 
being insulted by his enemies. : To die in battle; moreover, was 
glory and honour; to die in one’s bed, worn out with pain, and ` 
disfigured by disease, was'a misery and an indignity. ° 

Combined with this. spirit, however, was the old Greek -love of 
life, the feeling of delight. in the sunshine and the fresh air. Like 
Ajax, it was dreadful to him to lose the light. 

“The wounded Klepht” sings, with no contempt for. existence 
or for’ his own value— 


“I say to you ‘that I cannot; while you say to me, ‘ Ariss p 
Hold me up, that I may sit awhile; and place me sitting, ~ 
And bring me sweet water, that I may drink and die; 
And bring me the tambour,* that I may sing aloud, 
That I may compose my gong, the death lamentation. 
Oh, my jet-black moustachio, and my pencilled eyebrows, 
My sparkling eyes, my mouth as sweet as sugar, 
And my illustrious uncut locks, that flow.long over my shoulders! 
Tho black mother earth will eat you all, thé’ desert place, the land; 
Take me, and carry me-out to a high ridge of rock; « 
Take with you your yataghans, and reach me my cup; 
Take your knives with'‘you, that you may dig me my grave; ' 
Make, it big, wide ‘enough for one, for two, for three persons, 
That I might stand up straight to fight, and lie on my side to load; 
And on my right side open a window, : 
That the birds may come and go, | and tell me of: the good summer-time.” 


In the winter the Kléphts- were obliged to come down out of 
the mountains, and take refuge in the houses; ‘as soon as the mild 
weather returned, and the leaves on the trees once; more con- 

` cealed their movements, they sallied out again—“ When the leaves 
open, then the Klephts go forth,” said the proverb. ; 

‘In another version, the wounded man asks to be ‘put iy the 
cold water under the plane-tree, and tells them to ‘bring: some of 
the sweet wine of the monks, probably from -some monastery 
which he had helpéd to ‘pillage, as there: was perpetual war ` 
between monks and brigands. “And if I die, my children,” he - 
comforts himself, “five. will have gone with me. But do not 
abandon me in -this desert place; take and lay me at the first 
cross-roads, that when ‘my friends go by, and the Pallikari come, 
the Pallikari may grieve, and my friends ‘may lament.” The 
saddest part of death to a Greek,.even from the earliest times, was 
a grave where no one came to sing a lamentation or to shed a 
tear. “Do not say that-I am dead,” says another dying Klepht, 
“but say that-I have married in the sorrowful strange countries, . 
that I have taken the flat-stone for a mother-in-law, the. black 
earth for my wife, and the little pebbles for br oikeen an 


* A kind of guitar. - 


° 
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In spite-of this love of.life, they. were willing to-sacrifice it.for 
friend ‘or chieftain, in battle-or in danger; in a most. chivalrous 
fashion. At the end ofthe. last century, the united: bands‘ of 
Diplas‘and.Katzantonis, consisting. of 150 men, were attacked -by 
1;500 Albanians. «After.a.fearful struggle, the two chiefs were. left 
almost alone: “ Which ‘of yowis Katzantonis?”-cried the. Turkish 
captain. “Here am I,”.‘replied .Katzantonis, proudly ;: when 
‘ suddenly Diplas:rushed forward;:calling. out fiercely, i Who.is the 
insolent Pallicare who-dares-tovusurp my nanie?”. He thus turned 
the--attention ‘ofthe enemy-away. frorn: his: friend, wlio’ made his 
escape, while he himself fell dead, after-having. killed seven Turks 
with-his‘own hand.- — . %. 3 Era rt 

The precision of the aim of the Klephts,-with their long-guns, 
was wonderful; they could-strike.an egg, or shoot through a ring 
only just large «enough for the ball topass through ;- “to thread 
the ring” was a.proverbial. expression. Another feat was to fire 
in return, in the dark, upon the light made by-.a niusket-shot, and 
to hit their man—* fire. on fire”-was, the phrase for it. Besides the 
gun, they: carried a orab, a’much-curved’ sword, with a blade of 


‘Damascus steel, so finely tempered as: to. cut- iron, sharp only on ' 


the outside edge, and very difficult :to wield, asin an unskilful 
hand it broke off short; and.the -yataghan, a long sword curved 
only on the point,and cutting on the’inner. edge. They, were 
fond of finery; when- they: -could. get. it; and their. jackets and 
knickerboekers: embroidered with gold and silver, their waist- 
coats:covered: with rows of silver buttons, which served as a sort 
of cuirass; and their knees defended with a silver piece of armour, 
fastened on: by strings, the fustanella (the full white. petticoat), 
and their long hair, must-have given-them.a curiously foppish look. 
By the end of his life, a Klepht.at the head of a first-rate band of 
friends and heroes, and!who -had made -good use of his oppor- 


., Near every, fountain grows a.lime-tree, and every bough bears a Klephi ; 


_. He-was rolling the head about, and as he rolled it he asked of it, 
* & O head, what hast thou dono that this judginent has fallen ou’ thee?” 
|. sjaitatobird, eat my-youth, eat uprmy+manhood, a eo 
-~ v So that your wings may be a yard.long, and your claws a span wide. 
~ Tn Luros* and Xeromeros'I played the’Armatolian-[a brave ène], ` `“ 
_. uG Te Chasiaf-and:Olympus-I was; Klepht-for twelve. years; -i + < r 


=A vast labyrinth of mountains, valleys, and forests, between Thessaly and. 
Macedonia. eee) PEE AE 


+ In tho western part of Acamania, 
™~ 


‘ 
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Sixty agas have I slain, and have burnt down their villages; 
And as for the Turks and Albanians whom I left on the ‘plain, ` 
They were so. many, beloved bird, that they could not be counted. 
Bat now my, turn is come for me to fall in battle.” ” 
Gradually, as Greece achieved her freedom, the ne. de- 
` generated, the Klepht ceased to be a patriot and became a 
brigand by no means of a superior class, without, however, losing 
his hold on the common people. A few years ago, a brigand 
held the whole country near Patras in fear, and‘ when, ‘at last, he 
was caught and imprisoned, he became the lion of the place; he 
belonged to a well-to-do family, was a handsome; agreeable: man, - 
and it was esteemed a great honour to dine. with him in prison; 
he even piqued himself on the good wine and food that he ‘gave, 
supplied him by his brother, a merchant in the town. At last the 
judge arrived to try him, and he thought it best to escape; a 
rumour was spread that he had been seen: in the mountains,. and 
all the town, the judge and court, and every soldier, in the place 
rushed out to seek for him, some from curiosity, some to aid his 
escape ; meantime he had been hid by the demaréh or magistrate 
in his own cellars, who then, being much afraid of both the 
brigands and the “justices,” joined the hue.and cry. While the 
coast ‘was clear the brigand; dressed-as a: gendarme; ‘went off in a 
- “speronare” to the mainland. in Albania; there, in a little inn, he 
sat laughing and talking: over his escape with some sailor friends, 
in his own patois, which he thought the innkeeper could not 
understand. The man, however, came forward, and gave him 
fair warning that he should tell the authorities, at the same time 
granting him some hours to escape, so’ that “justice” came in 
panting and tired and too-late. Afterwards the brigand fell in 
love with a girl at Zante, and was discoveréd.and watched as he 
came to and fro. They could not, however, succeed in catching 
him, when they put the poor girl and her ‘mother in prison, where 
both soon after died. The man, out of heart and-weary of life; was 
at last taken prisoner, and put into a wretched dungeon, where he 
also perished. His friends declared:that he had been murdered by 
government, who retorted that he had put an end to himself. 
“To such base ends do” some heroic institutions.“ come at last!” 
Not to end on so sad a note, a last’ song shall be given, 
-which M. Fauriel says.is the most ancient and thè best in’ his 
-collection, ‘and commemorates an- exploit like that. of « Young 
Lochinvar.” It is sung in Corfu and Cephalonia; and contains a 
number of words: peculiar-to the Archipelago and‘the maritime 
districts. It begins with telling how away in a far land a Klepht 
hears that his love is being: constrained ‘by a Turk to marry him :— 
“ As I was sitting at my marble table, 


My black horse neighed,:and my-sword broke, Z 
AndI understood:by- my. despair that they were marrying my love, 
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That they were betrothing her to anothér man, that they were crowning her-with 
another, : 
I go and I fetch my black horses, the seventy and five. 
‘Which among my black horses, among my seventy | and five, ‘ 
` Can with one flashing of his feet i in the East arrive in the West ?” 
The black horses, as many as heard me, ran down with blood, 
The mares who heard me dropped their foals; 
But there was one old horse, very old he was, wounded forty times — 
‘I am old and ugly, and journeys do not longer suit me, 
But for the love of my beautiful mistress, I will make a far journey, 
Who fed me lovingly out of the hollow of her apron, 
Who gave me drink lovingly out of thé cup of her hand.’ 
Quickly he saddled the black horse, quickly he set forth. 
‘Wrap your dear head round with a turban of nine yards ; 
Do not act the prancing cavalier, or use your spurs, 
For I should remember my youth and behave like a colt,, 
And sow thy brains upon nine acres of land.’ 
He gives a blow with his switch to the black horse and goes forty miles; 
He gives a second and flies forty-five miles. . 

[Simply meaning that he goes a long way. The curious habit of putting tho definite 
number to express s the indefinite, in order to create a distinct idea of size or distance, 
is common in all the poems. ] 

And on the road, as he goes along, he prays to God— 
‘My God, grant ‘that I find my father pruning in‘ our vineyard.’ 
Asa Christian he had spoken, as a Saint he was answered. 
‘Good morning, old man, whose is this vineyard ? ? 
‘It is the vineyard of sorrow and grief, it is the vino of my son John, 
They are giving to-day another husband to his love; 
They are blessing her with another, with another they are crowning her,’ 
“Oh, tell me, old 1 man, shall I find them at the feast?’ 
‘If thy horse is very swift, thou shalt find them still at tablo ; 
If thou hast only a good horse, thou shalt find them at the blessing. » 
He gave a blow with his:switch to the black horse, and springs forty miles ; 
He gives a second, and springs five and forty miles, 
And on the road as ho‘went he prayed to God— 
‘O my God, grant that I may find my mother watering our garden.’ 
Asa Christian he had spoken, aś a Saint was he answered. 
He found also his mother watering in the garden— 
‘Good morning, good woman, to whom does this garden belong ?” 
‘It is the garden of sorrow and misfortune, the garden of my son John ; 
They are giving another husband to his love; 
They are blessing her with another, with another they are crowning her,’ 
He gives a blow with his switch to his horse and goes forty miles ; 
He gives a second and flies five and forty more. 
The black’horse began to neigh, and the bride has recognized it— 
‘Who is it that speaks to thee, Ò my bride, who is this who discourses to thee? á 
‘It is my eldest brother who brings my dowry.’ 
‘If it is thy eldest brother, go out and give him to drink; 
- If it is thy first lover, I will | go out myself, and I will kill him !” 
‘It is my eldest brother who is bringing my dowry.’ 
She takes a gold cup and goes out to give him to drink. 
‘Come to the right, my fair one, and give me to drink on the left.’ 
And the black horse knelt down, and the damsel is upon him. 
He runs like the wind, and the Turks raise their muskets ; 
But they could not see the black horse, nor even his dust— 
He who had a swift horse he saw the dust— 
He who had only a good horse did not even see the dust,” * 


Now that Greece is apt to be very severely judged in the world’s 
estimation, it is only right to remember the long agony she went 
through under Turkish oppression, and the many fine qualities dis- 
played by her people iù their resistance to the oe any of 

* One touch to her-hand, and one word to her ear, 
When they reach’d the hall-door and the charger stood near. 
So light to the croupo the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung. 


“She is won! we are gone! over bank, bush, and scaur, , 
They'll have fleet horses that follow,” quoth young Lochinvar. 
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race and religion exercised by the Mahometans. We sometimes seem 
to forget that the worst part,of such a rule consists in the crimes it 
engenders, the deceit and cringing vices produced in the weaker 
portion of those so trampled upon, whatever may be the case with 
the exceptionally strong. Cruelty and wrong would not be so 
terrible if its victims were not rendered worse by their sufferings. 


Jt must take several generations at least before the effect of such 


debasing lessons is eradicated. 
The Greeks showed many heroic virtues in the struggle by 
which they set themselves free, and Europe has herself -to blame 
for yielding to the intrigues which imposed upon them such 
a king as the wretched Otho, and prevented an enlightened 
sovereign like Leopold from undertaking their government in 
1825. He might have built up such a nation as would by this 
time have materially helped in solving the vexed “Eastern 
Question,” and even the ever-recurring difficulty of finding trust- 
worthy occupants for Constantinople. The Christian provinces 
of the Turk, whose rising seems once more about to excite the 
cupidity of the great neighbouring powers, and to imperil the 
uncertain peace of Europe, might then have found their natural 
inheritors. The world must not be too impatient with the 
mistakes of a race so clever, so vain, so ambitious and over-sus- 
ceptible. The Greeks are paying the penalty of the too sentimental 
interest which was excited in their favour during the War of Inde-. 
pendence. ‘The pendulum of reaction has probably swayed too far- 
in the other direction, in the present feeling against them. But there 
must be hope of a good future for so intelligent and patriotic a 
people, which has risen anew to life from under the heels of the most 
barbarous oppressor of modern times. They have high-minded, 


` conscientious rulers in their present king and queen, anxious in all 


things to do their duty. And we must remember that, after all, 
as they say themselves, they “are scarcely yet fifty years old.” 


F. VERNEY. 
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WESLEYAN METHODISM, IN WESLEY'S LIFETIME 
Í ` AND AFTER. i 


F is ‘natural that any reflections upon Wesleyan Methodism 

should take the form of a, comparison. between Methodism as 
it is now and Methodism as it was when it bore the stamp of 
John Wesley’s design. It is not, however, the purpose of this 
paper to bring. out-into light once more the most conspicuous 
difference between the two systems. Ishould think it superfluous ~ 
to produce eyidence to show that the separation of Methodism 
from the Church, which may now be taken as an accomplished 
fact, was regarded by Wesley with strong and declared disfavour. 
_ That has been done over and over again. Instructed Methodists 
must be supposed to know all that can be urged on, this point. 
But from whichever side Methodism be approached—whether we 
are led to consider its origin under the creative hand of Wesley, 
or are attracted to the study of the existing condition of the 
great society which, under this name, is so powerful in England, 
in America, and in Australia—we find that our inquiries are 
inevitably drawn onwards or backwards, on towards the develop- ' 
ment or back towards the beginning of Methodism. At this 
moment questions of vital importance to the Methodist- Society 
are being mooted. What does the Methodist “ minister” claim to 
be? Shall the “laymen” of thè communion be admitted to a 
share in its supreme government? Shall the Methodists join the 
two great Congregationalist bodies in their assault upon the 
Establishment? Itis impossible to give any intelligent thought 
j ; 
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to these questions without going back to Wesley’s legislation. 
The constitution which he gave to Methodism is still, we find, 
substantially unaltered, although the ecclesiastical character ‘and 
relations of the Methodist body are so greatly changed. Then, 
‘again, in a day when good Christians of various classes—Church- 
men, Dissenters, and Undenominationalists—are casting about for 
the discovery of the most effective evangelizing agencies, we are 
reminded of Methodism as a system famed for success in bringing 
about conversions, and training the converted in spiritual life. 
What did Wesley preach? How did he preach? What did he 
do with those who were moved by his preaching? Can we 
borrow any of his methods for our own use? Can we learn any 
profitable lessons from their operation? As we look at Wesley’s 
work with such questions in our minds, his life of itself carries us 
to the length of some sixty years of religious labours; but we are 
interested to learn what became of his work, and how far his ideas 
have been acted upon after his death by the organization in which 
he strove so earnestly to embody them. 

The story of Wesley and Methodism is one of contrasts and 
‘apparent contradictions; of which the linking together of High 
Anglicanism and Evangelical Nonconformity is only the chief. One 
who comes to this story with the ordinary modern impressions is 
likely to be now and then surprised, and not seldom to be per- 
„plexed, by what he learns. It has something to disturb the preju- 
‘dices of all schools and parties, and is far better calculated to 
suggest wholesome misgivings to the partisans of any existing 
school thaw to confirm them in factious or exclusive prepos- 
sessions. 

1. Methodism is generally assumed to be “ Evangelical,” and is 
associated with those doctrines which the Evangelical school in 
the Church of England hold in common with the Protestant 
Dissenters. And there is a great deal of truth in this conception 
of it. But what was the historical root of Methodism? It had its 
origin, undoubtedly, in the serious High Church spirit, and it 
never completely purged itself, during Wesley’s lifetime, of the 
associations and the temper of its origin. 

John Wesley inherited much from his father and mother, and 
he owed much to the strict religious training he received from 
them. Their religion was that kind of Anglican Churchmanship 
which might in these days be classed as High and Dry, but which 
was certainly not without the sap of a genuine and resolute god- 
liness. It had little breadth, but was redeemed from mere eccle- 
siastical contractedness, partly by a certain masculine good sense, 
and partly by the political elements included in it. ' John, it is 
said, was admitted by his father to the Holy Communion when he 
was only eight years old—an act which it is more reasonable to 

` e 12 
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refer to the influence of a primitive Church custom than to any 


extraordinary precocity of the child himself. He grew up, through ' 


his boyhood at the Charterhouse School and his undergraduate 
course at Oxford, in moderately religious habits of the kind to 


” which he had been bred. At the age of twenty-two, when he was. 


about to be ordained, he came under the influence of two books, 


the “De Imitatione Christi,” and Jeremy Taylor's “ Holy Living 
and Dying,” more likely to mould a High Church spiritual life 


than to awaken to an Evangelical conversion. These books, and, . 


after these, William Law’s “Christian Perfection” and “ Serious: 
Call,” made John Wesley an: Oxford Methodist. “I was ‘con- 
vinced,” he says, “more than ever of the impossibility of being 
half a Christian, and determined to be all devoted to God, to 
give Him all my soul, my body, and my substance.” He began 
to regulate his time with the utmost strictness, and, in accordance 
with Jeremy Taylors advice, to keep a journal as a witness of 


the manner in which he spent it. But it is doubtful whether l 


John Wesley ought to be called the actual beginner of Oxford 
Methodism: It is remarkable that not a few young, men at this 


time were led, independently of each other, to strive with in- . 
genuous sincerity in the same manner to give themselves wholly. 


to God. Atthe age of twenty-four, John Wesley became curate 


- to his father, and was absent from Oxford more than two years. , 


When he returned, he found a small band of associates, of whom 
Charles Wesley, six years “younger than John, and William 
Morgan, the son of an Irish gentleman, were leaders, helping and 


supporting one another in the pursuit of Christian holiness of the , 


same type that was now his own ideal. The force of his character 
.soon made him their chief. Their aim was to lead a pious life by 
rule. They rose early, set apart certain hours for private devotion, 
went to the Holy Communion every Sunday, fasted on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, met in the evening for the study of the Scrip- 
tures and of other religious books, and threw themselves with 
enthusiasm into works of practical benevolence, such as visiting 
_ the inmates of the Oxford prison, teaching children their catechism, 
and relieving the poor. In these’ good works, requiring much 
more courage then than they would do, now, William Morgan 
«broke the ice for them.” The bishop of the diocese, being dutifully 
consulted, “was greatly. pleased with the undertaking [of visiting 
the prisoners], and hoped it would have the desired success.” 

One of the Oxford men who joined the Methodists was a tutor 
of Brasenose, named John Clayton. He was then, in the year 


1732, twenty-three years of age, full of enthusiasm, which told ` 


_ upon Wesley, his senior by six years, and with a strong High 
Church bent. In the following year he took a curacy'at Man- 
chester,, where Wesley paid him a visit. It is. curious to find 
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Wesley, at the age of thirty, engaged in a correspondence repre- 
‘sented by the following extracts. Clayton writes to him, in July, 
1733, as follows :— 


c As to your question about Saturday, I can only answer it by giving 
an account how I spend it. Ido not look upon it as a preparation for 
‘Sunday, but as a festival in itself; and therefore I have continued festival 
prayer for the.three primitive hours, and for morning and evening, from 
the Apostolical Constitutions, which, I think, I communicated to you 
whilst at Oxford. I look upon Friday as my preparation for the celebra- 
tion of both the Sabbath and the Lord’s day; the first of which 1 
observe much like a common saint’s day, or as one of the inferior holidays 
of the Church. I bless God, I have generally contrived to have the 
Eucharist celebrated on Saturdays as well as other holidays, for the use 
of myself and the sick people whom I visit. . - - > I was at 
Dr. Deacon’s when your letter came to hand; and we hada deal of talk 
about your scheme of avowing yourselves a society, and fixing upon a 
set of rules. The Doctor seemed to think you had better let it alone ; for 
to what end would it serve? It would be an additional -tie upon your- 
selves, and perhaps a snare for the consciences of those weak brethren 
that might chance to come among you. Observing the Stations and 
weekly Communion are ‘duties which stand upon a much higher footing 
than a rule of a society ; and they who can set aside the command of God, 
and the authority of His Church, will hardly, I doubt, be tied by the 
rules of a private society. As to the mixture, Mr. Colly told me he would 
assure me it was constantly used at Christ Church. However, if you 
have reason to doubt it, I would have you to inquire ; but I cannot think 
the want of ‘it a reason for not communicating. If I could receive where 
the mixture was used, I would; and therefore I used to prefer the 
Qastle to Christ Church; but if not, I should not think myself any further 
concerned in the matter, than as it might be some way or other in my 
power to get it restored.” 


Again, in September, Clayton writes :— 


« And now for the last page of your letter. I would answer it; and 
yet, for my unworthiness, I dare not,—for my ignorance, I cannot. How 
shall I direct my instructor in the school of Christ? Or teach you, who 
am but a babe, in religion? However, I must be free to tell you my 
-sentiments of what youinquire about. On Wednesday and Friday, I have 
for some time used the Office for Passion-week out of ‘Spinckes’s Devo- 
tions? and bless God for it. *. . . Refer your last question to Mr. Law. 
I dare not give directions for spending that time which I consume in bed, 
nor teach you, who rise at four, when I indulge myself in sleep till five.” * 


Might one not fancy oneself to be reading an Oxford letter of 
a century later, written, say, by a Hurrell Froude to a Keble ?t 


* Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists, pp. 82, 34, 3T. 

+ Tho reader may enjoy a refreshing ‘“ counter-blast” in a letter from Emily Wesloy 
to her brothor John: “To open the state of my soul to you or to any of our clergy is 
what I have no inclination to at present, and I believe I never shall. I shall not put 
my conscience under the direction ‘of mortal man, frail ag myself. To my own Master 
I stand or fall. Nay, I seruple not to say that all such desire in you or any other 
ecclesiastic seems to me like Church tyranny, and assuming to yourselves a dominion 
over your fellow-creatures which was never designed you by God... . I farther own 
that I do not hold frequent communion necessary to salvation, nor 2 means of Christian 
perfection. But do not mistake my meaning: I only think communing every Sunday, 
or very frequently, lessens our veneration for that sacred ordinance, and, consequently, 
our profiting by it,”—Jbid. p. 39, . 


i 
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Another of the Oxford band, a man of. deep and touching piety, 
Benjamin Ingham, writes from his Yorkshire residence to Wesley, 
reporting what he is doing for his own spiritual good and that of 
those about him, and asking for guidance :— . 


“T shall readily submit to your better directions. Supposing a friend to . 
visit me on a Stationary day, how must I behave myself? In eating and 
drinking, should I confine myself to such a quantity, when with strangers?” 

“ I desire you to resolve me.. Will it be lawful to sell a thing above its 
worth, purely because the buyer hath a desire of it? Also, whether it be 
convenient or lawful for a Christian to dwell with a Quaker ‘when under no 
necessity ? ” * 


After spending six years: as a resident Fellow and Tutor at 
Oxford, during which he was evidently approximating to the 
highest Church views of the Nonjurors, Wesley was induced to 
go as-“a missioner” to Georgia. He went as a High Churchman, 
possessed. by the desire of cultivating holiness : “ My chief motive,” 
he writes at the time, “is the hope of saving, my own soul;” and 
his inexorable High Church rigidity was one of the causes of the 
unpleasant state of things which made it desirable for him to 
leave the colony. After suffering a good deal of martyrdom for 
what the settlers called his Roman Catholic practices, he pr eached 

„a sermon from the text, “It must needs be that offences come,” 
and then read out 4 paper to the following effect :— 


“1. That he must admonish every one of the congregation, not only in 
public, but from house to house. 2. That he could admit none to the Holy 
Communion without previous notice. 3. That he.should divide the morn- ° 
ing service in compliance with the first design of the Church. 4. That he ` 
should obey the rubric by dipping in baptism all children who were well 
able to endure it. 5. That he should admit none who were not. communi- 
` cants to be sureties in baptism. 6. That as a servant of the Church of 
England he was obliged to keep the regulations of that Church in all- 
things.” 


Here was the resolute Oxford High auras in, the character 
` of parish priest. 

All this, it may.be said, belonged to Wesley’s unr egenerate 
days. Early in the year 1738, being, we may suppose, in a mood of 
some distress and dissatisfaction, he became a. hearer of Peter 
Böhler, a Moravian who had lately- come to England, and under 
his teaching experienced a change which made him—for the first 
time, as he held—a true believer. The change took place on the 
24th May, at a Moravian meeting in Aldersgate Street. Whatever 
importance may be attached to the access of joy and confidence 
which Wesley experienced on that evening, there can be no doubt 
that his conversion to the Moravian views was a, turning-point in 
his life. His new convictions as td the nature and effects of saving 


* Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists, pp. 58, 60. 
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faith might have transformed him into a docile follower of 
‘Zinzendorf, or into what we understand by an Evangelical 
Christian. If he had had a less mechanical intellect, the change 
in his religion might have been more thorough. But the breach 
of continuity which then occurred in his life was in reality a much 
smaller one than he tried, in obedience to a theory, to imagine it 
to be. He might tell his astonished friends that until that day he 
had not been “a Christian,” but he found himself afterwards still 
unable to claim the title in the same sense. In the following year 
he says expressly, “Though I have constantly used all the means 
of grace for twenty years, I am not a Christian.” He was himself 
always accustomed to trace the beginnings of Methodism to the 
Oxford brotherhood. And what some would perhaps call the 
“old leaven” was very partially purged out from his mind. 
The new wine was poured into the old bottle, and with some 
peculiar results; but not to the utter bursting of the bottle or 
spilling of the wine. 

The following may be noted as examples of the survival of 
High Churchmanship in the Evangelical period of Wesley’s life. 
First, with tegard to the Sacraments and the Priesthood. In 1745, 
at the age of forty-two, he writes :— 


“We believe it would not be right for us to administer either Baptism 
or the Lord’s Supper, unless we had a commission to do so from those 
bishops whom we apprehend to be in a succession from the Apostles. 
We believe there is, and always was, in every Christian Church (whether 
dependent on the Bishop of Rome or not) an outward priesthood, ordained 
by Jesus Christ, and an outward sacrifice offered therein, by men 
oe to act as ambassadors of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries 
of God.” 


In the, same year he published “Hymns on the Lord’s Supper,” 
with a preface on “ The Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice.” The 
Sacrifice is thus expounded, in agreement with the best patristic 
doctrine :— i 


“ The Sacrifice, which by a real oblation was not to be offered more 
than once, is, by a devout and thankful commemoration, to be offered up 
every day. The Sacrifice in itself can never be repeated. Nevertheless 
this sacrament, by our remembrance, becomes a kind of sacrifice whereby 
we present before God the'Father that precious oblation of His Son once 
offered. To men the holy communion is a sacred table, where God’s 
minister is ordered to represent, for God his Master, the passion of His 
dear Son, as still fresh, and still powerful for their eternal salvation. 
And to God it is an altar whereon men mystically present to Him the same 
sacrifice, as still bleeding and suing for mercy.” 


Wesley never ceased to urge frequent communion—he recom- 
mended that it should be weekly. ‘It was not at all an uncommon 
thing for him in later life to have more than a thousand communi- 
cants at-one’celebration. When he was seventy-three he kept 
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an Easter thus : -« During the octave I administered the Lord’s 
Supper every morning, after the example of the primitive Church.” 
At the age of fifty-three he published “A Treatise on Baptism,” 
which plainly teaches what is called Baptismal Regeneration. 
Thus :— 


“ By water, then, as a means, the water of baptism, we are regenerated 
or born again. Herein a principle of grace is infused, which will not be 
wholly taken away, unless we quench the Holy Spirit of God by long- 
continued wickedness.” 


And in the sermons with which every Wesleyan minister is 
required to profess his agreement, Wesley adopts, -without 
hesitation, the doctrine of “our Church,” “that all who are 
baptized in their infancy are, at the same time, born again.” 

Fasting on Fridays was an ordinance on which Wesley continued 
to insist as urgently as if he had been a Roman Catholic. I select 
an instance from his later years. At the Conference of his 
preachers, held in 1780 (age seventy-seven)— 


“Tt was agreed that the neglect of fasting was sufficient tò account 
for their feebleness and faintness of spirit. They were continually grieving 
the Holy Spirit of God by the habitual neglect of a plain duty. ‘Let 
you and I,” says Wesley, ‘every Friday (beginning on the next) avow 
this duty throughout the nation, by touching no tea, coffee, or chocolate 
in the’ morning, but (if we want it) half-a-pint of milk or water-gruel. 


Let us dine on potatoes, and (if we need it) eat three or four ounces of ' 


flesh in the evening.’ ” * 


He was an advocate of celibacy, both before his marriage, and 
—no doubt with an intenser conviction—after it. Marriage is 
lawful, and may be holy; but—* Blessed are they who abstain 
from things lawful in themselves, in order to be more devoted to 
God.” In the first Wesleyan chapel, called the Foundery, all seats 
were open, men and women sat apart, and there was daily service 
at 5am. The same rules were followed in the central chapel in 
the City Road. Nor were they of small importance in Wesley’s 
eyes. In 1788, the trustees of this chapel endeavoured to intro- 
duce pew-rents and to abolish the separation of the sexes, “thus 
overthrowing,” says Wesley, “at one blow, the discipline which 
I have been establishing for fifty years!” But the old man of 
eighty-five was still masterful. 


“We had another meeting of the Committee ; who, after a calm and 
loving consultation, judged it best—(1) that the men and women should 
sit separate still; and (2) that none should claim any pew as his own, 
either in the new chapel, or in West Street.”+ 


Towards Dissenters, Wesley never ceased to feel a sort of High 


x * Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, iii. 329, 
t Ibid. iii. 222. 
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Church repugnance. Of Baptists and Quakers, in particular, he 
generally speaks in a tone that might be called intolerant. An - 
incidental observation, made by him at the age of seventy-four, 
is curiously significant of his habitual estimation of the Dissent 
of his time. He is speaking of the people of the Isle of Man: 
“A more loving, simple-hearted people than this I neyer saw; 
and no wonder; for they have but six Papists, and no Dissenters, 
in the Island.” Once more, a letter of his to his brother Charles, 
written in his seventieth year, contains an expression of general 
feeling upon which it would no doubt be 4 mistake to insist as if 
it were a deliberate judgment, but which is a conclusive proof of 
the continuity of Wesley’s religious life :— 

“I often cry out, Vite me redde priori? Let me. te again an Oxford 
Methodist! I am often in doubt whether it would not be best for me to 
resume all my Oxford rules, great and small. I did then walk closely with 


God, and redeem the time. But what have I been doing these thirty 
years? g l 


2. Methodism, then, may be said to be of High Church extrac- 
tion. But if the High Church religion of the age and country was 
its mother, Moravianism has a right to be called its father. And 
as soon as we begin to consider the relations of Methodism to 
contemporaneous religious life, we are impressed by the fact 
that Wesley’s movement was very far from comprehending the 
whole of the religious earnestness of the last century. It is a, 
common belief that, at the time when Methodism began, England 
` was all but dead as to religion, and in a scandalous condition as 
to morality; and that Wesley and his disciple Whitefield, by 
preaching the Cross of Christ with evangelical faithfulness, wer- 
the: joint authors of a revival of religion of which we are even 
now reaping the fruits. But this impression needs to be con- 
siderably modified. 

The older Dissenting bodies, it seems to .be acknowledged, 
were at that time in a somewhat torpid condition. Wesley was 
accustomed to speak of them, and not unjustly, as having little 
life in them. But they had at least two men whom all who 
appreciate the Evangelical revival would agree to honour, and 
whose works have done more to feed the spiritual life of subse- 
quent generations than anything written by John Wesley. Isaac 
Watts was sixty-four at the time of Wesley's conversion, and 
lived for ten years longer. Doddridge, the author of “The Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” was born a year before 
Wesley, and died in 1751. The people whose spiritual emotions 
were described by Doddridge, and expressed by Watts, could 
not have been altogether destitute of religious fervour. In the 
Church of England, many of the clergy were no doubt negligent 
and worldly and ignorant, some disgracefully unworthy of their 
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calling. But, on the other hand, who would not feel checked in 
speaking disparagingly of the religious condition of a communion 
in which William Law was living and writing, and of which 
Bishops Butler and Wilson were honoured prelates? These are 
three men who might well be reckoned amongst saints and 
fathers of the Universal Church; types—differmg as much as 
possible from each other, but all remarkable types—of unworld- 
‘ liness and devotion. Law wasa master to whom Wesley for 
some time looked up with veneration; that Wesley ceased to 
appreciate him is.a fact which lessens our esteem for Wesley, not 
for Law. The author of the “Analogy” was made a bishop in 


1738, the year of Wesley’s conversion, and lived till 1752. The. 


good Bishop of Sodor and Man died in 1756. Ido not mean to 
say that even men like these made such a work as Wesley set 
himself to do superfluous. But if any Christian of our day were 
to look back for conspicuous examples of Christianity of the 
higher kind in the middle of the eighteenth century, these are 
names which would certainly redeem the period from the imputa- 
tion of barrenness; and to many devout persons they would have 
a higher interest than even the names of Wesley and Whitefield. 

Besides the lives of eminent Christians, there were other signs 
of religious earnestness in fhe Church, more cognate to the 
special work of these Evangelists. At the close of the seventeenth 
century men had begun, as’ they always do when any spiritual 
quickening occurs, to form themselves into societies. The im- 
morality and irreligion of the time were so audacious as to cause 
great anxiety in thoughtful minds. Moved by the preaching of 
Dr. Beveridge and others, some young men of the middle classes, 
in 1678, formed an association like the Young Men’s Christian 
_ Association of our own days. ' 


“ They were to meet every week for religidus conference, to sing psalms, 
offer prayers, and discourse upon some point of practical religion. At 
every meeting they contributed for the relief of the poor, and two 
stewards were appointed to manage their contributions. They procured a 
daily evening service at the Church of St. Clement Danes, which was 
always well attended, and they were present at the administration of the 
Holy Communion weekly and on all the festivals. The association rapidly 
produced many kindred societies. Forty-two were soon in existence in 
London and Westminster, and many others were formed in imitation: of 
them in all parts of England and Ireland. The proposed objects of all of 


them were to hold meetings for prayer and -mutual exhortation, to send . 


children to school, to support weekly lectures and -daily prayers in 
churches; and it was particularly recommended to the.members of them, 
that they should live in charity with all men, that they should pray if 
- possible seven times a day, that they. should. keep close to the Church of 
England,{be very devout in their attendance on its services, and obey their 
superiors both spiritual and temporal.”* ` 


* Perry’s History of the Church of England, iii. 89. 
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Another set of societies was formed to carry out the laws for 
the suppression of vice. These included persons in high social 
position, and served as opportunities for the union of Churchmen 
and Dissenters. “The members of the associations assembled 
quarterly for a religious service and a sermon; the Churchmen 
at St..Mary-le-Bow, and the Dissenters at Salters’ Hall.” The 
religious societies and the societies for the reformation of 
manners were not long-lived; but.the same movement gave birth, 
as the seventeenth century was passing into the eighteenth, to two 
societies which are at this moment more flourishing than ‘ever. 
Some of the best men in the Church, clergymen like Dr. Bray 
and laymen like Robert Nelson, established, in 1698 and in 1701, 
the Societies for the Promotion of Christian. Knowledge and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The former of 
these took for its chief objects the circulation of Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and religious tracts, and the promotion of charity schools ; 
but it began in 1710 to support missions to the heathen in India, 
and in 1732 it raised a fund for the relief of the persecuted, Pro- 
testants in Salzburg, and sent out to Georgia as colonists more 
than 200 of them. The spread of the “ charity schools” was very 
rapid; and in 1744 there were 136 of them in London and West- ` 
minster, and 1,703 in other parts of the kingdom. Besides being 
a conclusive evidence of Evangelical zeal in its supporters, the 
varied and liberal work of this society must have greatly aided 
Wesley’s preaching. The Bibles, which it distributed in vast 
numbers at a cheap rate, must have made Bible-reading much 

more general, and were opportune for amovement which appealed 
to the Bible as Methodism did. / 

Wesley’s visit to Georgia was closely connected with the opera- 
tions of these societies. One of them had sent settlers, who formed 
a considerable part’of the small population of the colony; the 
other paid the small stipend which he received there, The colo- 
nizing of Georgia was altogether a pleasing proof that Christian 
benevolence could be warmed to enthusiasm at that time in Eng- 
land. Oglethorpe, well known as a chivalrous old man to the 
readers of Boswell’s Johnson, had carried through Parliament 
a bill which had the effect of releasing many ruined debtors from 
prison. It occurred to Oglethorpe and his friends to ask for a 
certain small district in America, as a place of settlement for these 
destitute persons. A charter was quickly obtained from’George 
IL, dated January 9, 1732, constituting this district the province 
of Georgia, and appointing Oglethorpe and twenty other gentle- 
men trustees, to hold it for twenty-one years, “in trust for the 
poor.” Funds were most liberally supplied; and within five 
months of the signing of the charter, Oglethorpe had set sail with 
a hundred and twenty emigrants, and a clergyman appointed as 
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` their minister. These were the first builders of the town `of 


Savannah. The next emigrants were the Salzburg Protestants, 
sent by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Then 
followed a party of Scotch Highlanders, then some Moravians, and 
after these the company, including more Moravians, with whom 
Wesley sailed. It is a common notion, to which I am surprised to 
see that Mr. Green* has given the sanctiori of his authority, that 
this enterprise of Wesley’s was a piece of Quixotism. To think 
so is to overlook the’character of a work which is a real honour 


. to the generation which undertook it, and to misunderstand 


Wesley. The Georgia trustees, and especially one of the most 
zealous of them, Dr. Burton, were anxious to find a man who 
would be a truly apostolic chaplain and missionary; and Dr. 
Burton, who had an Oxford acquaintance with Wesley, urged him 
to accept the appointment. Wesley found various reasons for 
declining; amongst others, that he could not leave his recently- 
widowed mother. But she, like a true wife and mother of 
Wesleys, said that she would give up twenty sons to such a work, 
even if she should never see them again. Then Wesley consulted 
his most trusted friends, William Law, John Clayton, and others. 
They all advised him to go. At last he consented, his “ chief 
motive” being “the hope of saving his own soul.” Having come 
to this conclusion, he threw himself into his duties with charac- 
teristic ardour and thoroughness, and in the extremely ascetic 
spirit which seemed to him the way of Christian perfection. But 
he went as an official member of the expedition, which was headed 
by Oglethorpe in person, and-with the object of carrying out the 
plans of Oglethorpe, whom he regarded with well-d-.erved respect 
and admiration. He was, it is true, thus challenged by “an un- 
believer :”—“ What is this, sir; are you one of the knights errant? 
How, I pray, got Quixotism into your head?” And he replied 
with his habitual argument, “ Sir, if the Bible be not true, I am as 
very a fool and madman as you can conceive; but if it be of God, 
I am sober-minded.” He never ceased to make it his aim to be “a 
rational and Scriptural Christian.” The knights errant in chief 
were Oglethorpe and Dr. Burton and their colleagues, and they 
were backed with large gifts of money by the Governors of the 
Bank of England and the House of Commons. 
The leaven of earnest religious feeling, of the Anglican type, 
which in some considerable degree pervaded the population, 
shows itself in many contemporaneous symptoms. To Wesley 
himself it was well known, and he often did it justice. Oxford 
Methodism represented the réligious aspirations of young men 
bred in country parsonages and other English homes, drawn 


-* In his « Short ‘History of the English People.” 
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together by elective affinities. Several of the. Methodists were 
Fellows and Tutors of colleges; one of them, Hutchins, was 
unanimously elected Rector of Lincoln. Whitefield, the son of an 
inn-keeper, was brought up in the Bell Inn at Gloucester.: When 
he was ten years old, his brother used to read aloud Bishop Ken’s 
“Manual for Winchester Scholars,” and he was greatly affected by 
it. Afterwards “Thomas 4 Kempis” became a favourite with 
him. When he was sixteen years of age, his fastings and devo- 
tions rivalled those of any monk. And he went up to Oxford 
fully prepared to be a Methodist, Whilst the vessel carrying 
Wesley to Georgia was detained at Cowes, a young man.came 
casually on board. Ingham, one of Wesley's companions, began 
to converse with him. 


“ He gave me,” he writes, “an account of himself, and the reason of 
his coming. He had left his parents, he said, who were rich (though he 
was their only son), because they would not let him serve God ashe had a: 
mind. He used to spend a good part of the night in prayer, not having 
opportunity to do it by day. When he, left home, he did not know 
where he should go, having no clothes with him; but he did not seek for 
money or worldly enjoyments, he desired only to save his soul. When he 
was travelling, he prayed that he might go to some place where he would 
have the advantage of public prayers and the Holy Sacrament. He was 
glad to meet with ministers with whom he could freely converse about 
spiritual things.” 

Such elements were mixed in the English life from which Wesley 
‘sprang, and on which his preaching acted. 

The Moravians, and their relations to religion in England at 
this time, form a subject on which it would be interesting 
to dwell more at length than my limits will allow. One of the 
unamiable features in Wesley’s character was his readiness to 
turn against those from whom he had derived spiritual benefit. 
Having become a “Christian,” as he permanently believed, under 
the teaching of Peter Böhler, the Moravian, he afterwards 
showed bitter enmity towards the Moravians and their head, 
Count Zinzendorf; and the reader of his life finds it difficult to 
sympathize to the full both with Wesley the devout disciple, and 
with Wesley the hostile accuser. For a time it seemed as if 
Wesley were becoming absolutely a Moravian, or a member of the 
“Unitas Fratrum,” as some of the best of his Methodist friends 
did become, and remained to the end of their lives. But his 
Anglicanism resumed power over his mind, and the piety of the 
Moravians began to run to seed in some extraordinary develop- 
ments of doctrine and practice, which justly repelled Wesley, and 
from which the community in time recovered themselves. It is a 
great distinction for Moravianism to have started Wesley as an 
Evangelist and Founder; but apart from him, the success of the 
Moyavians in this country was not inconsiderable. 
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There has always been something very-winning in the Christian 
life of the Moravian brotherhood. It,has exhibited a simplicity of 
faith and practice, a fellowship with Christ, a happy contentment, 
a brotherly love, an unconscious fearlessness, which have seemed 
to reproduce what Christianity was in its earliest days. Wesley 
was much struck by what he saw of this life amongst the 
Moravians who went with him to Georgia, and afterwards in the 
colony. When he returned to England he fell in with some more 
members of the community, and with a young man named Peter 
Böhler, a teacher among them. He sat at Böhlers feet with 
great docility, as he taught him that true faith was always 
accompanied by a constant peace, arising from a sense of being 
forgiven, and by dominion over sin, and that this faith is given. 
instantaneously. Böhler produced persons who bore witness to 
these doctrines from their own experience ; and Wesley, with his 
naive way of accepting personal ‘testimony, straightway received 
the doctrines. Almost immediately after’ his own conversion, 
Wesley set out with’ his friend Ingham to visit the Moravians in 
Germany. He was not altogether satisfied with them, nor they 
with him; but he continued to throw in his lot with them. He 
returned to England a little before the end of 1738, and on New 
Years Day there were seven of the Methodists, including the 

` two Wesleys and Whitefield, taking part in a Moravian love-feast 
in Fetter Lane. For some two years Wesley associated himself 
with the Moravians, and attended their meetings; but‘in July, 
1740, he separated from them, with a company of twenty-five men 
and fifty women, and established meetings at a place called “the 
Foundery. The chief point in’ dispute was whether “ the ordi- 
nances” should be slighted. The Moravians preached “stillness” 
to those who were waiting for the assurance of forgiveness : they 
were to use no means of grace, lest they should trust in them. 
The two Wesleys held by the means of grace and ‘the Church of 
England; and the Moravians and Methodists were henceforth 
separated from each other. But the Moravians had the stronger 
attraction for the amiable: and enthusiastic, but not strong- 
minded, Ingham, and also for another Oxford Methodist, one of 
the most truly spiritual of the band, the gentle and philosophical 
Gambold. Ingham went to his home in Yorkshire, and preached 
far and wide, and formed numerous societies, which he carried 
over from the Church of England to the Moravian communion. 
For some time the Moravians in England were a larger and more 
important body than the Methodists. Outsiders were apt to con- 
found the two bodies, as both preaching instantaneous conversion 
through receiving the assurance of pardon: and -the more, .as 
Wesley's organization was at first copied from that of the 
Moravians; but they in the meantime were repudiating and 
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“denouncing each other, and flinging bitter taunts from either side 
against the two autocrats, Count Zinzendorf and John Wesley. 
This controversy was before long succeeded by one yet more 
virulent, and, as time advanced, Wesley increased, whilst Zinzen- 
dorf decreased. 

In some estimates of the number of Methodists throughout the 
world, the Calvinistic- Methodists are counted as if they were 
branches of the original Wesleyan stock; but Wesley had nothing 
to do with their origin, and would not have been anxious to claim 
connection with them. The founder of Welsh Calvinistic Method- 
ism was one Howel Harris. He was a young Welshman, who 
preceded Wesley and Whitefield in the mode of preaching by 
which they made their converts. This may be distinguished by 
the title Revivalist from the professedly “ quiet” work of the 
Moravians. Revivalism began in New England, under Jonathan 
Edwards, about 1730. With a similar kind of preaching, there 
was a remarkable Revival movement in Scotland, at Kilsyth and 
other places, in 1740. Harriss preaching in Wales began in 
1736. He was converted in the previous year, being then twenty- 
one years of age. Soon after he went “up to Oxford; but 
remained there only a single term, being unable to bear with 
“collegiate immoralities,’* and returned to Wales, and immediately 
began to preach salvation through a sudden consciousness of 
being forgiven. His experience wasin many respects anticipatory 
of Wesley’s. His irregularities as a preacher provoked much 
persecution from clergy, magistrates, and mobs; and the persecu- 
tion helped to make him suecessful. He began almost imme- 
diately to form his converts into societies, in imitation of the 
Church of England “ Religious Societies,” which I have already 
mentioned. As a preacher, he resembled Whitefield rather than 
Wesley, both in-character and in doctrine; but he joined with his 
fervour and his Calvinism an organizing instinct which was 
foreign to Whitefield’s nature. His work remains in the large 
sect of Calvinistic Methodists, which is the most numerous re- 
ligious confession in Wales. 

Whitefield, the greatest preacher of the age, preached without 
organizing, and left behind him a great reputation, and religious 
influences on men’s minds known to God alone, but no sect. 
Here I have only a few words to say with reference to the 
commencement of his career. Though he made the acquaintance 
of the Wesleys at Oxford, his religious life seems to have owed 
little or nothing to their’influence. After their departure’ for 
Georgia he, having previously sought righteousness by the High 
Church methods, received happiness, at a certain time, through a 


* Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, i. p. 220. 
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full assurance of faith. But he did not break abruptly with his 
former habits or beliefs. The conversion came at the end of an 
illness which caused him to leave Oxford for a time, and pay a 
visit to his native city, Gloucester. There his zeal was known to 
the bishop, who sent for him, and proposed to ordain him, without . 
a title, before he had taken his Oxford degree, at the age of 
twenty-one. No bishop on the bench in these days would allow 
himself to act in so unusual a manner. His fitst sermon, preached. 
at the church of his baptism and first communion, had a powerful 
effect on his hearers. Complaint was made to the bishop that 
fifteen persons had been driven mad by it; the bishop only. 
“wished the madness might not be forgotten before the next 


- Sunday.” In the course of a few months Whitefield received 


letters from Wesley, begging him to join him in Georgia. He 
resolved to do so, against the urgent solicitations of many friends, 
but with the approval and benediction of his good bishop. He 
offered himself to the Georgia trustees, was accepted by them, 
and prepared to set sail. But a delay of some months occurred, 
during, which the youthful preacher, not yet twenty-three years 
of age, was the object of enthusiastic demonstrations, to which 
the history of the most popular preachers, in more religious times, 
hardly supplies a parallel. He went to bid his friends at Bristol 
farewell. - The Mayor of Bristol appointed him to preach before 
the Corporation; Quakers, Baptists, Presbyterians, people of all 
denominations, flocked to hear him; the churches were as full on 
week-days as they used to be on Sundays; and on Sundays 
crowds were obliged to go away for want of room. “The whole 
city,” he says, “seemed to be alarmed. The doctrine of the New 
Birth made its way like lightning into the hearers’ consciences.” 
On a second visit to Bristol multitudes came out on foot to meet 
him, and some in coaches, a mile without the city; and the people 
saluted and blessed him as he passed along the street. When he 
preached his farewell sermon, and said to the people that perhaps 
: they might see his face no more, high and low, young and old, 
burst into tears, Multitudes after the sermon followed him home, 
weeping; the next day he was employed, from seven in the 
morning till midnight, in talking and giving spiritual advice to 
awakened hearers; and he left Bristol secretly, in the middle of , 
the night, to avoid the ceremony of being escorted by horsemen 
and coaches out of the town. In London he enjoyed the same 
Inconvenient popularity. If he preached at six o’clock in the 
morning, churches were crowded; and on Sunday mornings, in 
the latter months of the year, long before day, the streets were 
filled with people going to hear him, with lanterns in their hands. 
The collections made for charities, after his sermons, were un- 
precedented. People stopped him in the aisles and embraced him; ` 
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they came to him at his lodgings to lay open their souls; they 
begged of him religious books, with his name written in them by 
his own hand.* Such scenes of emotional excitement amongst the 
congregations of metropolitan churches, stirred in a moment by the 
fervid enthusiasm of an eloquent young clergyman, are not easy to 
reconcile with what we read of the condition of the Church of Eng- 
land in the middle of the 18th century. The people were manifestly 
not unimpressionable ; and a certain wave of religious sensibility 
appears to have been spreading itself far and wide over the earth. 

Another evidence of the same religious craving will also serve 
as an illustration of what was being done by clergymen of the 
Church of England, apart from Wesley’s work, to promote an 
Evangelical revival. Whitefield never had a benefice, any more 
than the Wesleys. But there were not a few parochial clergymen. 
scattered up and down the country who held the doctrines 
preached in common by the great Methodist Evangelists, and 
were labouring zealously to, save souls. Amongst these was 
James Hervey, to the popularity of whose writings I desire to 
draw attention, as a most remarkable fact. He had been one of 
the Oxford Methodists, but became a moderate Calvinist, and 
therefore, though essentially gentle as well as moderate, came into 
occasional collision with Wesley’s combative Arminianism. He 
is best known as an author by his « Meditations among the 
Tombs,” a book which went through seventeen editions in seven- 
teen years. But more precise and impressive details are preserved 
about his work entitled “Theron and ‘Aspasio.” This was pub- 
lished in three octavo volumes. The first edition consisted of 
nearly 6,000 copies. This was exhausted in a few weeks, and a 
second edition of 4,000 copies was printed. Within nine months 
from the first publication a third edition was demanded. We 
need go no further. Let us consider what these figures mean. In 
the first place, Hervey wrote only for the refined. “My writings,” 
he said, “are not fit for ordinary people; I never give them to 
such persons, ‘and dissuade this class of men from procuring 
them.” Then, what proportionate number in our own day would 
a sale of 10,000 copies in nine months represent? To answer 
this question we should have to take into account the increase of 
the Anglo-Saxon population, the cheapening of the cost of books, 
the modern facilities of carriage and of advertising, the march of 
education,—and, on the other side, the comparative paucity of 
books in those days: would it not be safely within the mark to 
multiply the 10,000 by five? What then is the nature of the 


* I have taken this account from Southey’s Life of Wesley. 

t I think the only person I happen to have heard speak admiringly of Hervey’s 
writings was a poor man employed as a slanghterer by an Aldgate butcher. Ho 
studied the “ Meditations among the Tombs;” and I remember his saying to me, with 
enthusiasm, “ Ah, he had a head-piece, that man!” f 
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book which has so amazing a circulation? Itis a work written by 
a country clergyman to commend Evangelical theology to people 
of taste: I mean to express no surprise at the taste which could 
enjoy Hervey’s style. I quote from the “Contents” to show what . 
the substance of this book was, not how the pill was gilded :— 


“ Dialogue III. Walk through a meadow.—Doctrine of Christ’s Satis- 
faction stated—Considered as a Redemption Price, and as a Sacrifice for 
sin—Variously typified under the Mosaic dispensation. 

“ Dialogue IV. Park and romantic mount.—Christ’s death further 
considered, as the very punishment which our sins deserved—Objections, 
ancient and modern, answered—The whole summed up and improved. 

“Dialogue V. Elegant arbour in the flower-garden.—Imputation of 
Christ’s obedience—Objections from reason canvassed.” 


This is the book, a copy of which must have been immediately 
procured, it would seem, by almost every family belonging to 
“the more refined part of the world.” Were there more than 
10,000 such families in the British Isles in 1755? I feel entirely 
at a loss to: account for such a phenomenon. The obvious 
inference is, that there was then ten times as much interest in 
Evangelical theology amongst the educated classes as there is 
now. But such a conclusion seems hardly admissible.* 

The circulation of this book may have been indirectly promoted 
by Wesley’s work, but it owed nothing to his favour. He 
criticized it with some severity, taking exception to the phrase 
“Christ’s imputed righteousness” as not Scriptural, not necessary, 
and hurtful, and hurling his Arminian taunts with a rashly merciless 
logic against Hervey’s Calvinistic theory of redemption. The 
doctrine of election necessarily implies the reprobation of the 


non-elect— 
“ Consigns their unborn souls to hell, 
And damns them from their mothers” womb.” 


“J would sooner be a Turk, a deist, yea, an atheist, -than I could 
believe this. It is less absurd to deny the very existence of God, than to 
make Him an almighty tyrant.” f ‘ 


An innocent phrase of Hervey’s, which Wesley quotes, “The 
whole world and all its seasons are rich with our Creator’s good- 
ness; His tender mercies are over all His works,” is made the 
occasion for a rattling volley of questions :— 


“ Are they over the bulk of mankind? Where is His goodness to the 
non-elect? How are His tender mercies over them? His temporal 
blessings are given to them. But are they blessings to them at all? Are 
they not all curses? Does not God know they are? That they will only 
increase their damnation? Does He not design they should? And 
this you call goodness! This is tender'mercy !” 


* Jn 1758, Hervey preached a visitation sermon. This was published separately, and 
an edition of 2,000 copies was quickly disposed of. I may add, as another striking fact 
of the same class, that in 1750 more than 60,000 copies of a pastoral address by Bishop 
Sherlock, “ On Occasion of the late Earthquakes,” were sold. ` 
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What, then, the reader may be led to ask, in some surprise, was 
Wesley’s own creed? Did he hold that a just and loving God 
could not consign the souls of His creatures to a hopeless hell? 
Did he anticipate the more pious belief that has now so largely 
superseded the oppressive “Gospel” of former generations? By 
no means. Wesley was accustomed to preach “the terrors of the 
law” more dreadfully than ever the gentle Hervey did. ` He 
affirmed that all who died impenitent would be condemned by an 
irreversible decree to the most horrible torments. One of his 
charges against the Moravians was that they were infected 
by the heresy of “universal salvation ;’ so that, after all, with 
regard to fact, there was no such .vital difference between 
Wesley and the Calvinists. They both told men that they 
could not escape a horrible eternity unless they became 
“children of God” in this life. They both defined the children 
of God in much the same manner. They both believed 
in a dreadful decree of: reprobation. The difference was that 
Wesley ‘dated the decree at the death of the impenitent, the 
Calvinists further back. And the Calvinists, whether logically 
or not, were quite as zealous as Wesley in the work of saving 
souls. There is something repulsive, therefore, in the heat and 
roughness of the controversy in which Wesley was involved with 
the Calvinists of his time. They as well as he,—Toplady, Ber- 
ridge, Rowland Hill, and the rest,—have claims on the respect of 
all Christians. But if we were to adopt Wesley’s opinion of Top- 
lady, and Toplady’s opinion of Wesley, with what aversion should 
we regard them both! The Gospel Magazine, the organ of the 
Calvinists, was more recklessly abusive than Wesley ever allowed 
himself to be,* and had an odd mixture of lively, not to say ribald, 
wit, which may occasionally remind the reader of the pleasantry 
of the Church Times on our bishops and deans. But Wesley was 
-cruelly cutting. He has the credit, however—as he had the 
advantage—of being seconded by an Achates whose beautifal 
Christian spirit pervaded even his controversial writings. Fletcher, 
Vicar of Madeley, one of the best of Christians, was a loyal 
-disciple and friend to Wesley, who at one time hoped to bequeath 
to him the autocratic sceptre of Methodism. But the larger 
number of the Evangelical clergy were inclined to Calvinism, and 
were taught by their leaders to regard Wesley’s system é as Popish, 
whilst he charged them with being antinomian. 

3. It is not, then, as the one Evangelist of his age that Wesley 
claims the attention of the student of religious history, nor is it 
an accurate conception of Methodism to regard it as a simple 
product of the Evangelical revival. The eenen of Methodism 


* Two Methodists, however, Selon and Olivers, rivalled Toplady himself in coarse 
-and senseless vituperation. 
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is not to be found in the doctrines of the New Birth and of 
salvation by faith. Others besides Wesley were effective Evan- 
. gelical preachers; so far as doctrine and preaching were con- 
cerned, he would only have contributed an element of some 
variety to the general religious movement of the time. But in 
his proper character, Wesley stands supreme. He had the 
instincts of a founder; he organized as well as preached; he 
preached that he might organize. Methodism is the product of 
his faculty of religious construction. To say this is only to repeat 
an established commonplace. Jt was soon perceived that John 
Wesley was to be placed in a class with Benedict, Francis of Assisi, 
Ignatius Loyola. He himself in his various utterances does all he 
can to make us think of him as a founder, as the author of a rule. 

Some consciousness of his fitness for such a work was awakened 
in him by his leadership amongst the Oxford Methodists. There 
isan interesting indication of this dawning consciousness in a letter 
to the father of William Morgan, whom we have noticed astheactual 
originator of the Methodist movement at Oxford. Morgan died 
early, and it was reported that his death had been hastened by the 
rigorous fasting to which, by the Wesleys’ advice, he had submitted 
himself. Wesley disposes of the report with lofty decisiveness :— 

“ Now, though considering it in itself, ‘ it is a very small thing with me 
to be judged by man’s judgment ; yet as the being thought guilty of so 


5 
mischievous an imprudence might make me the less able to do the work T came 


into the world for, I am obliged to clear myself of it by observing to you, 
as I have done to others, that your son left off fasting about a year and a 
-half since, and that it is not yet half a-year since Í began to practise it.” 
(Oct. 18, 1732.) 


What Wesley was at this time to the little ‘Oxford band is de- 
scribed with admirable discernment by Gambold, in a paper written 
whilst Wesley was in Georgia. 


“Mr. John Wesley was always the chief manager, for which he was 
very fit; for he not only had more learning and experience than the rest, 
but he was blest with such activity as to be always gaining ground, and 
such steadiness that he lost none. What proposals he made to any were 
sure to charm them, because he was so much.in earnest; nor could they 
afterwards slight them, because they saw him always the same. What 
supported this uniform vigour was the care be took to consider well of 
every affair before he engaged in it, making all his decisions in the fear of 
God, without passion, humour, or self-confidence ; for, though he had 
naturally a very clear apprehension, yet his exact prudence depended 
more on htmanity and singleness of heart. To this I may add that he 
had, I think, something of authority in his countenance ; though, as he 
did not want address, he could soften his manner, and point itas occasion 
required. Yet he never assumed anything to himself aboye his com- 
panions. Any of them might speak their mind, and their words were as 
strictly regarded by him as his were by them.’* 


But the faculty thus indicated was not called into full exercise 


* Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists, p.158. 
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till the cardinal epoch of Wesley’s secession from the Moravians. 
Then the happiness he thenceforward enjoyed showed that, as 
the ruler of a voluntary fellowship of religious associates, he had 
found his true work. He had, indeed, no pretension to originality; 
he had none of the vanity of invention. He began by copying 
the Moravian organization, and whenever he modified it, it was 
under the pressure of some new circumstances, or to gain some 
immediate practical end. His general object was the saving of 
souls, or the promotion of holiness; his plan, to try what could 
be done, by skilfully devised discipline, towards the accomplish- 
ment of that object. His whole soul was in his society ; and yet 
he really cared nothing for the society, except as it was engaged 
in the working out of Christian perfection. This was his all- 
engrossing aim. His mind was filled with a constant vision of 
Christians exhorting one another, watching, interrogating, re- 
buking, encouraging one another, so that lapses might be made 
less easy to them, and they might be incessantly stimulated in the 
pursuit of Christian holiness. No one, in his society, was to be let 
alone; the whip was to be constantly applied through each grade 
of the Methodist hierarchy. He himself held the whip in chief, 
with that “uniform vigour” which Gambold saw ih him, through 
fifty years of an unresting life. 

Certain doctrines became characteristic of Methodism, and 
Wesley was always ready to contend for them as being “ Scrip- 
tural and rational” But their strongest attraction for him lay in 
their harmony with -his social idea. One of these, to which he 
clung with great tenacity, was that of the attainableness of per- 
fection. He held that Christians might receive such a gift of 
the Divine Spirit as to conquer sin completely in this life. Some 
members of his society told him they had arrived at this condition, 
and he believed them. The belief exposed him to painful disap- 
pointments, and alienated many of his Evangelical friends from , 
him. But the very object of his society was to strive after per- 
fection ; and what animation would be lent to the effort, if it were 
believed that the prize was definitely within the grasp! Partly, 
therefore, from his habitual assumption that the whole truth about . 
any one’s spiritual state might be ascertained by the method of 
question and answer, but chiefly from his sense of the value of 
complete perfection as an object of pursuit, Wesley persevered 
against all discouragement in maintaining this doctrine. It is 
obvious, again, that the Arminian doctrine of the possibility of 
falling away after regeneration was far more in harmony with 
Wesley’s social idea than the Calvinistic tenet of the certain 
salvation of the elect. Instantaneous conversion, and the witness of 
the Spirit, served to place people at once in definite classes. The 
importance of the “means of grace” commended itself naturally 
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to one who had to use these as parts of an external discipline ;. 
and there would bea similar reason for holding, as Wesley did, that 
all who were doing their best, though not yet children of God, were 
notreprobates, but objects of some realthough limited Divine favour. 
The unit of the Methodist organization was the class-meeting. ` 
At the very beginning, indeed, in 1739, the followers of Wesley 
formed an undivided society with Wesley as their head, meeting, 
like the Moravians, in separate male and female “bands.” To 
each: member Wesley gave a ticket, writing the name on it with 
his own hand, which implied, he says, “I believe the bearer hereof’ 
to be one that fears God and works righteousness.” But in 1742, 
an incidental association of twelve members for the payment of a 
weekly shilling, which began at Bristol, led to the division of the 
society into “classes” of about that number, each superintended. 
by a “leader.” The leader, who was chosen by. Wesley, at first 
visited the members of the class at their homes ; but it was soon 
found more convenient that they should meet him weekly. He- 
conversed with each singly about his spiritual state, received con- 
tributions, and began and ended each meeting with singing and 
prayer. But still further inspection seemed to Wesley desirable. 
“As the society ‘increased, I found it, required still greater care to 
separate the precious from the vile. In order to this, I determined, at 
least once in every three months, to talk with every member myself, and 


to inquire at their own mouths, whether they grew in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Every member of the society was placed in a “class ;” but other- 
associations were formed of a less permanent and universal 
character, called “bands” and “select societies,’ bound together- 
by rules of ascending scales of stringency. In the Conference of 
1744, it was laid down, that the general body of members, called 
the united societies, consisted of awakened persons; the bands, of 
. those who were believed to have remission of sins; the select 
societies, of those who were walking in thé light of God's 
countenance. A section of “penitents” was recognized, con-- 
taining those who had fallen from grace. But the bands and. 
select societies hardly belonged to the regular constitution of 
Methodism. Besides the class-leaders, the officers of the society 
were stewards, preachers, and assistants. The business of the 
stewards was to receive the weekly collections from the class- 
leaders, and to manage in each “Circuit” the financial affairs of 
the society. The preachers were laymen, whom Wesley admitted. 
at first with great misgivings, and against warnings from White-- 
field and others, to the duty of preaching regularly in the rooms 
and chapels of the society, and to the spiritual government— 
under their own superiors—of the local societies. The assistants, 
afterwards called superintendents, were preachers to whose 
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general charge a Circuit was committed. “In the Methodist 
discipline,” wrote Wesley, “the wheels regularly stand thus: the 
assistant, the preachers, the stewards, the leaders, the people.” 
All these were subject to the absolute authority of the two 
Wesleys, or, in the ultimate resort, of John Wesley alone. The 
labours, the meetings, the inspections, represented by these titles, 
Sİl one with incredulous amazement. What a preacher had to do 
to his fellow members, and to submit to himself, the mind faints to 
realize. Every one had to conform to a set of exacting rules; 
‘every one’s character and conduct were being overhauled, week 
by week, quarter by quarter, with inquisitorial rigour; and at the 
head of the hierarchy was Wesley, whip in hand, determined that 
no part of the machine should flag, unsparing of himself and 
towards others, but wielding no power of compulsion except that 
of excluding persons at his pleasure from the voluntary society of 
those who accepted him as their dictator. 

Probably no founder of an order was ever more penetrated by 
faith in discipline than Wesley was. It is not that he was careless 
about the action of Divine grace upon the soul; he held his 
doctrine about the New Birth and sanctification with entire 
sincerity and earnestness. But he attached extraordinary 
importance to habits of life as co-operating with or hindering 
Divine grace. And it was one of his constant topics that minute 
regulations were not to be despised. He regulated diet, dress, 
expenditure, with serious particularity. In prescribing attendance 
at services and the hearing of sermons, frequent communions, 
regular and extraordinary abstinences, he was like many other 
religious teachers. But upon two usages he insisted with a fond- 
ness that made them his own. One of these was the turning of 
the soul inside out by the process of question and answer at 
meetings. The other was early rising. On this latter subject he 

_ writes thus, at the age of seventy-eight, to his niece Sarah :— 


“ Shall I tell you freely what I judge to be the grand hindrance to your l 


attaining the spirit of adoption? .,. - I believe it is what very few 
people are aware of, intemperance in sleep. . . . Lying longer in 
bed, suppose nine hours in four-and-twenty, . . - grieves the Holy 


Spirit of God, and prevents, or at least lessens, those blessed influences 
which tend to make you, not almost, but altogether, a Christian.” 


It is wonderful to see with what confident courage Wesley 
assumed the complete direction of souls. With great labour he 
composed and edited a whole library of books, in which he laid 
down what his followers were to think and believe on all subjects. 
His opinions and practices were to be, if he could bring it about, 
their opinions and practices. And he justified himself in his 
perfectly candid assertion of authority by the argument that the 
Methodist society was a strictly voluntary one. “ You were at 
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liberty not to join us, you are at liberty to leave us: but while you 
continue with us you! shall do what I enjoin, or I will have nothing 


more to do with you.” The argument was felt to be unanswerable. ` 


But few in these days will wonder at those who claimed the libérty 
to exempt themselves from this discipline. We shall wonder rather 
at the splendid spiritual energy whichinducedsomany tosubmitto it. 

4, Bearing in mind that Wesley employed every day for fifty 
years in impressing himself upon the institution of Methodism, 
we should expect to see marked correspondences between the 
system he created and the personal qualities of the man. His 
plan of having the soul turned inside out. atleast once a week by 
an inquisitorial process of interrogation, is the most striking 
feature of the system. It is partly explained by Wesley’s own 
nature. Not only was he essentially magisterial, but he was 
deficient in delicacy to an almost incredible degree. 

I find myself unable to agree with what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
says of Wesley in his “St. Paul and Protestantism.” Mr. Arnold 
distinguishes between Wesley as a teacher and Wesley as a man. 
He describes him as a “ most attractive man,” as an “amiable and 
gracious spirit.” He speaks of “the loveliness” of his character, 
and coins the special phrase “ genius for godliness” to express 
what was most essential in him. So far as I can understand 
what is meant by a “genius for godliness,” I should have been 
inclined to distinguish between Wesley and other religious men 
by saying that this was precisely what Wesley had not. His 
superficiality, which was spiritual as well as intellectual, seems to 
me inconsistent with it. The phrase which was so often on his 
lips, the “saving of souls,” expressed the aim which swallowed up 
all other aims. To save his own soul, and the souls of as 
many other men as possible, was the object for which he lived. 
It is impossible to doubt that his faith in minute regulation, and 
his delight in laying down the law, belonged to his inmost nature. 
These things, and the excessively logical or rationalistic bent of 
Kis mind, surely do not constitute a genius for godliness. His 
logical habit, agreeable enough in the precision it gave to his 
style, is so obtrusive, and made him so obviously incapable of the 
more spiritual appreciations of thought and life, that I should 
have expected him to be anything but attractive to Mr. Arnold. 
It showed itself in his childhood. “I profess, sweetheart,” said 
his father one day to Mrs. Wesley, “I think our Jack would not 
attend to the most pressing necessities of nature, unless he could 
give a reason for it” This reasoning habit was cultivated by his 
Oxford studies, and Wesley was conscious of it and rejoiced in it. 
He was the best example that could be produced of the possibility 
of being an acute reasoner, and at the same time ludicrously 
credulous and mechanically unintelligent. He was so good at 
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giving reasons for an action or an event that he was apt to over- 
look its essential unwisdom or improbability. It was easy to him 
to disconnect himself at one time from himself at another time, 
and to be equally confident in asserting very different opinions. 
As Coleridge said, “ Logic, successive volitions, voluntas perpetua et 
discontinua, and the first pronoun personal in all its cases—-these 
were Wesley.” He had a certain tenderness for the better sort of 
Romanism, which he had the courage to avow; but, on the whole, 
his religious and literary preferences were stamped with a com- 
monplace character. His treatment, of Calvinism was thoroughly 
superficial, and he called Barclay’s Apology “that solemn trifle.” 

I must illustrate a little the want, of delicacy which I have 
attributed to him. A letter to Mr. Morgan, of Dublin, dated 
January 14, 1734, begins as follows :— 

“Sir,—Going yesterday into your son’s room, I providentially cast my 

eyes upon a paper that lay upon the table, and, contrary to my custom, 
read a line or two of it, which soon determined me to read the rest. It 
was a copy of his last letter to you, whereby, by the signal blessing of 
God, I came to the knowledge of his real sentiments, both with regard to 
myself, and to several other points of the highest importance.” 
I quote this, not to show that Wesley was once betrayed into 
such an act, but to show how free his conscience was from the 
slightest suspicion that there was anything unworthy in it, The 
following extract shows how he could “ speak his mind freely” to 
a sister. It is written in reply to a letter from his sister Emily, to 
whom, as a widow without resources, he and his brother Charles 
were giving practical help, but who had complained of John’s 
want of kindness to her. . 


“ I have now done with myself, and have only a few words concerning 
you. You are, of all creatures, the most unthankful to God and man. | 
stand amazed at you. How little have you profited under such means of 
improvement! -Surely, whenever your eyes are ‘opened, whenever you 
see your own tempers, with the advantages you have enjoyed, you wiN 
not'scruple to pronounce yourself ( and murderers not excepted), the 
very chief of sinners.” 





The peculiar infelicity of Wesley’s relations with women is well 
known. In Georgia he offered marriage to a young lady, who 
accepted another husband instead; whereupon Wesley heroically ` 
insisted upon continuing his pastoral care of her soul, told her 
freely of her faults, and, within five months of the marriage, re- 
pelled her publicly from the communion for no assignable reason. 
He was called to account for so doing, but “sat at home easy,” 
and, a few days before the trial, he read a statement of the case 
after evening prayer to the congregation. Some time after, when 
he was forty-five years of age, he proposed marriage to one Grace 
Murray, a sailors widow, who was a leading member of his 
society, and who had nursed him in a slight illness. She accepted 
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him, and he immediately took her with him on a preaching tour. 
But presently Mrs. Murray desired to marry one of the Methodist 
preachers named Bennet, and engaged herself to him. For some 
time she oscillated between Bennet and Wesley, making promises 
to each alternately. She went with Wesley to Ireland, where 
they passed several months together. She was eminently suc- 
cessful in “ praying with the mourners, more and more of whom 
received remission of sins during her conversation or prayer” To 
Wesley “ she was both a servant and a friend, as well as a fellow- 
labourer in the Gospel. She provided everything he wanted, and 
told him with all faithfulness and freedom if she thought anything 
amiss in his behaviour. The more they conversed together, the 
more he loved her; and‘at Dublin they contracted by a contract 
de presenti.’ But the end of it all was that she married Bennet. 
Some two years after Wesley, in a rather precipitate manner, 
married a Mrs. Vazeille, and gave up the College Fellowship he 
had held for twenty-five years. Beginning married life on the 


‘avowed principle, “it remaineth that they who have wives be as 


though they had none,” he naturally tried his wife’s temper by 
neglect, and he further excited her jealousy by close pastoral 
relations with other women. She became violent; he was always 
cool and cutting; and their life, an unhappy one ‘when they were 
together, was broken by intervals of separation. But nothing 
had power to disturb his delight in his work. He constantly 
recorded, in describing his amazing health, that he had never 
known half an hours low spirits.. His nerves were indeed of iron. 
He “sat loose” to all ties, and no loss or parting seems to have 
caused him permanent grief. 
The history of the school established by Wesley at Kingswood 
illustrates at once his dauntless self-confidence, and his incapacity 


to understand the nature of children, or the feelings of parents. 


This was to be a model Christian school for children, who were 
to be admitted between six and twelve years ofage. The cuni- 
culum of study was to be a liberal one. One of the rules was 
that the parents were not to take a child from the school, “no, 
not a day, till they take him for good and all.” All play was 
strictly forbidden, because he that plays as a.child will play as 
a man. All-were to rise at four, and spend an hour in private 
devotions, to which also the evening hour, from five to six, was 
assigned. Every child, if healthy, was to fast on Fridays till three 
o'clock. Some parents or guardians were found to send children 
to such a school, for it opened with twenty-eight scholars. But 
in three years the number was reduced to eleven. Wesley then 
writes: “I believe all in the house are, at length, of one mind; 
and trust God will bless us in the latter end more than in the 
beginning.” But he continued to be tried by troubles at Kings- 
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wood, And after it had existed eighteen years we find him 
recording: “I rode to Kingswood, and having told my whole 
mind to the masters and servants, spoke to the children in a far 
stronger manner than ever I did before. I will kill or cure. I 
will have one or the other, a Christian school or none at all.” 
At the age of eighty, Wesley again gives a sad account of the 
school “with regard both to religion and learning,” and adds, 
“How may these evils be remedied, and the school reduced to its 
original plan? It must be mended or ended, for no school is 
better than the present school.” 

The question can scarcely fail to occur to the reader, “Is this 
the man who is credited with fine gifts of government, and who 
actually succeeded in organizing so great and enduring an institu- 
tion?” I believe.that it was only as the head of a strictly 
voluntary association, that Wesley had any chance of being 
successful. He was too headstrong, too deficient in sympathy, 
tact, delicacy, humour, to govern well under conditions. Where he 
could say—as he was incessantly saying to the end of his life— 
“I will have one thing or the other, either what I approve or 
nothing at all,” his magnificent qualities made their way freely 
and with effect. Though wilful he had considerable shrewdness 
and a practicality on which he prided himself, and knew how to 
bend to circumstances and to leam from experience. In all 
questions of comfort or ease, if he was stoically exacting, he was 
substantially kind, and was always harder towards himself. than 
towards others. From his youth onwards, he kept his heel down 
so firmly on sensual appetite that he can scarcely be said to have 
had a temptation from that quarter. He had a perfectly even 
temper. And he was eminent in the qualities which have special 
power to win devoted followers. No more perfect example is to 
be found in history, of absolute fearlessness, moral and physical ; 
of transparent sincerity ; of lofty indifference to money and rank; 
of utter devotion to an unworldly cause. Wesley was continually 
repelling people from him, and sifting or “ purging” his societies 
down to half their number; but he inspired respect wherever he 
was known; and the men and women who adhered to him were 
of the strong moral stuff which rejoices in so hardy a leader. 
And as he grew older, and had his own way without question, he 
was able to show himself affectionate, gracious, and reverend. 
His figure in old age, with his calm face and his long white locks, 
was a fair picture. It is certain that he was the object of a 
genuine love and enthusiasm. And as soon as he was gone 
Methodism became a different thing from what it was when he 
was the Koog and soul of it. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


(To be continued.) 











THE RELIGIOUS AND CONSERVATIVE ASPECTS 
OF .POSITIVISM. 


Parr II. 


N a previous essay we saw that the system of Auguste Comte is 
justly called a Religion, in the old and true sense of that word: 

we shall now endeavour to show, that in the high and permanent 
import of this term, it is no less truly styled Conservative. But it 
will be convenient in a few words first to restate our former position. 

We showed then that Positivism understands by Religion, what 
all religious societies have understood by it: a doctrine, a worship, 
and a government, duly co-ordinated and fitted into a system, and 
thereby tempering men’s souls within, and combining men’s lives 
without, in the definite service of an overruling Providence. As 
wevsaid, this was quite distinct from what some have supposed it 
to be, an affectation of spiritual life, superimposed by way of 
ornament and afterthought on a materialistic arrangement .of 
science. Our faith has neither kith nor kin with any of those 
neologies or scientific syntheses which, in a prologue or an epilogue 
to their schemes of knowledge, throw out some delphic utterances 
about a Power, as if throwing a bone to the poor dog of devotion 
within us as he craves a morsel from the feast of reason. We have 
no share with that army -of free inquirers who are ever driving 
back religion into narrower outlying borders, as conquerors drive 
back some decaying race of aborigines. On the contrary, our hope 
is to see the truths of science rearranged from a religious (though 
not a superhuman) point of view, whilst being devoted to a reli- . 
gious (though nota theological) task. Our complaint of the current 
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theology is not that it assumes too large a place for religion, but 
that it makes its place far too humble and too small; we do not 
complain of its creed for being definite, elaborate, and sacred, but 
for weakly surrendering its proper field—human thought and life. 
Its ritual, its organization, and its solemnities, far from being to us 
either ridiculous or intolerable in themselves, would satisfy us a 
great deal better if there were more reality in them, if they were 
meant more in earnest by those who preach them, and were meant 
to be taken in earnest by those to whom they are preached. We 
are quite aware why they cannot have reality in their present 
form; and we show how it cannot be otherwise. For in the 
empire of fact, of science, of necessity, in which man’s life on earth 
is cast, the claims of these superhuman creeds to guide real life are 
a self-confessed mockery ; and the very augurs dare not look their 
hearers in the eyes when they ask leave to direct man’s destinies ` 
by the aid of their celestial lore. Our complaint of the theologians 
of our age is that they have visibly abandoned the high and just 
pretensions of religion of old; they have sacrificed the birthright 
they received from their own predecessors in more ancient faiths, 
and, indeed, their own Christian masters of the ages of Faith—the 
right to organize knowledge and direct life. They have withdrawn, 
like some Aztec primeeval race, into a remote border, and see a more 
stalwart people dominant where their own forefathers held abso- 
lute empire. And we show them why their sceptre is departed. 

The claim of our own faith, on the contrary, is to have re- 
newed this work; to do what for centuries Theology has ceased 
to do; to make religion again the basis and the end of man’s 
thoughts, of his affections, of his energies. The sole condition of 
this restoration of.reiigion is that-religion should cease to be un- 
real, and should learn to be real. We would change nothing in 
its spirit of devotion, save to make it clearer; nothing in its claim 
to rule the sum of human life, save to make that claim at once 
more wide and more pure; nothing in its power over the mysteries 
of the human soul, except to embody in its resources all things 
that belong to the beauty of the heart, and every moral attribute 
and grace. Religion in its full development will not be cribbed, 
cabined, and confined in the hospital for incurables, or the ‘Asylum 
for hallucination, to which Materialism would seek to despatch it; 
but it will have all the ‘scope and dignity it has ever known, and 
more; a richer Art, a more organic Church, a more touching 
Worship, a yet more powerful hold upon the soul. And thus it is 
most true that the religion of Humanity is not only justified in 
claiming a place as a religion, alongside of many ancient creeds; 
but that, tried by the standards and claims of theology itself, it is, 
in fact, that very religion of human life which theology no longer 
even affects to be. 


` 
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In the previous essay we insisted, as we insist again in this, that 
we are now making no attempt to describe or explain the prin- 
ciples of this faith. We were, and are, entirely confined to the 
point, that this system as a religious faith sets to itself certain 
tests and conditions of success, which are those of all recognized 
religions. Unless, indeed, it were within the reach of science to 
disclose to us, by a proof of strict scientific logic, a real Provi- 
dence having all the attributes required, the whole scheme of 
Positivism of course would fall to the ground. If, again, it were 
a mere arbitrary invention—if it were pretended that it sprung, 
like Athene, as an emanation from the brain of Auguste Comte— 
the good sense of mankind would most properly reject it, as a 
ready-made religion evolved in the consciousness of a single 
thinker. We assert, however, precisely the contrary; that it has - 
been slowly evolved from the religious conscience of mankind; 
_ that for generations it has been immanent in human nature, latent 
and in part patent in the collective ideas and labours of ‘our age; 
that it is the practical religion which keeps our lives high and great; 
that it is not the destroyer, but the child and heir of the theologies 
and the philosophies at once, their final point of coincidence; so 
that, whom we so long have ignorantly worshipped, has now been 
declared to us by the law of human development. And for this 
reason we assert again that the doctrines of such a faith must 
necessarily be a subject for long and patient comparison and 
study ; they cannot be presented in the formal clauses of a creed ; 
nor can the conception of Humanity, in which they are converged, 
be grasped as simply as a preternatural hypothesis. 

But to turn to the Conservative side of our theme. It will 
readily be understood that we use this term in no party sense— 
indeed, not strictly in any political sense—but as implying the 
permanent order of human society. Now, Positivism strikes its 
dominant note at the outset, by insisting on the most profoundly 
conservative of all principles—that Progress is only the development 
of Order, This luminous and comprehensive aphorism, being 
equally true of every kind of human movement, supplies, indeed, 
the link for want of which all the progressive as well as all the 
conservative theories have been one-sided and inadequate. It is, 
in fact, so close to the practical instinct of good sense, that it may 
sound like a familiar truism to any one who will not be at the 
pains to inquire into the full scope given to it by its author. 
What, now, is the true meaning.of this cardinal doctrine? It is 
that in every series of change to which human phenomena are 
subject, Progress, ‘or improvement, is only the more full maturity 
of forces which are traceable in germ in Order, or the primitive 
and permanent system. It is idle, of course, to suppose that 
society can be regenerated by any philosophical principle, how- 
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ever profound its reach. But if the field of rational inquiry can 
be uluminated by any single conception, it would be by a prin- 
ciple of such universal application. And it would be impossible 
to put the conservative genius Im a more imperial place, to sur- 
round it with more enduring titles, than is done by a principle 
which declares that change is only normal and healthy when . 
it is the natural development of an actually extant state. It is 
not in the power of logic to withhold the mind bent on perverse 
deductions. But so far as the logical following of a principle 
may attain, it is impossible to conceive a more truly conservative 
. doctrine than that which limits all change to the legitimate 
working out of that which is. A formula, regarded as a phrase,. 
without illustration and half-comprehended, may seem no potent 
resource. But let us conceive of a society which was understood 
to rest upon the sacred truth that all change was abnormal if it 
were not, the maturing of the natural constitution; if we conceive 
that the entire education of the individual and of the community 
had tended to enforce and illustrate this primary truth; and, lastly, 
if an organized religion were ever watching the observance of the 
same sacred principle—if State and Church together conspired to 
enforce it, as the foundation at once of society and of religion— 
in such a state of things we cannot doubt how large a check 
would be imposed on all forms of subversive novelty, on reckless 
projects of destruction, and on all the anarchical utopias of social 
reconstruction. 

I shall not pause to reply to the objection that may be made 
from the opposite quarter—that the doctrine is retrograde and 
coercive—and to show that Order, or healthy life, is no less 
impossible without Progress or normal change. I am dealing 
now entirely with the conservative side of the doctrine, and am 
addressing the conservative temper. I seek now only to point 
out how this great primary truth impresses with a conservative 
genius the whole range of human institutions, and that Positivism 
apphes it equally to every organ of society, and to every aspect 
of life. It carries the same rule into the intellectual, the practical, _ 
and the emotional sphere; into public life, domestic life, and 
religious life., In all alike the touch of this Ithuriel spear unmasks 
the demon of disorder, that change which is not a development of 
the normal type. In religion, it condemns all efforts to silence 
the ancient instincts of human devotion; in politics, it condemns 
all schemes which boast that they have broken with the past; in 
education, it insists in restoring much of our old systems which 
we have forgotten; in the home, it recalls the traditions of the 
ancient order of life; in the organization of labour and the pro- 
tection of property, it alone can consistently rebuke the anarchy 
of communism ; in the relations of the sexes and of ages, in the 
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sacrament and institution of marriage, and in the honouring of the 
dead, it takes its stand upon the permanent and perennial institu- 
tions of our race, and’ rejects all efforts which have as their end 
not to develop them, but to get rid of them. In religion, in 
philosophy, in language, in art, in the culture of the individual 
. and of the society, it everywhere honours the element which is an 
ancient spring in man’s nature; and it everywhere repudiates the 
innovation which affects to be a discovery, and not a develop- 
ment. And thus is this doctrine, in the highest and truest sense 
of that word, conservative of all that is of the essence of human 
society, and hostile to all innovation, however specious its promise, 
which is wanting in this mark of sterling quality. 

A principle, whatever its merits, can only be judged by its 
fruits; and we may therefore devote a few words to some special 
application of this fundamental doctrine of Positive sociology. 
To begin with politics. The writer has recently taken some pains 
to work out the conservative bearings of its political scheme, 
and it will be unnecessary to return to it now. It will suffice to 
show that the conservatism it implies is not a matter of expe- 
dient or repression, but an organic principle of growth. It is 
thus more really conservative than any current conservative ` 
theory, even of the extreme types of reaction. For the con- 
servatism of Comte applies itself not to check the outbursts of 
disorder, but to uproot them in their source. Accordingly, he 
shows how far the so-called conservative theories virtually admit 
the very principles of anarchy which they affect to combat, and 
really add to the revolutionary chaos themselves. Now Comte, 
for the first time, has recalled political science to its original 
axioms of order, and has given the first philosophical answer to 
the chimerical dogmas of modern anarchy. No one before him 
has given a really scientific refutation of the democratic fallacy, 
by annihilating the claim of the Rights of Man, by exposing the 
weak side of the doctrine of suffrage, by insisting on personal 
superiority as essential to all political government. No doubt 
thinkers and satirists, before him and after him, have inveighed 
against the same fallacies; but this is a very different thing from 
meeting them by an overwhelming counter-demonstration. Men 
who are but mere partisans in some struggle of the day,-or who 
are interested defenders of an accidental institution, may repudiate 
the conservatism of a philosophy which gives all its sympathy to 
the people,-and adopts the republic as the natural type. But con- 
servatives of a higher order, who are free from all selfish care for 
privilege, as much as from the heated party strifes of the hour, 
men who are only earnest to save the permanent institutions of 
social life, will recognize the services which the cause of order has 
received from the philosopher. Whilst belonging by genius to 
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the people, and by every instinct to the Republic, he has shown 
that progress is impossible, until we recall the ancient habits of 
command ‘and obedience, and make government again an attri- 
bute of real superiority in the governor, and intelligent deference 
in the governed. 

So low has the true conservative spirit fallen amongst us, that 
many of those who hear of the conservative doctrines of Comte 
in politics, are disappointed to find that he propounds no fresh 
expedient, or new political machine, no new method for keeping 
things by force as they are. And some of these critics, when they 
see that the scheme is not a patent Ballot-box of novel con- 
struction, nor a new plan for organizing the police, nor for 
securing a majority in Parliament, forthwith declare that there is 
no principle at all, and that the political doctrines of Comte are 
nothing but a hope that every one will be wise. It is, however, 
just because they are something different from a new apparatus, 
aud go to the principles at work beneath the surface, that they 
are a real instrument and not a makeshift. Conservatism will be 
a blind and treacherous guide so long as it is occupied with expe- 
dients instead of principles, with what happens to be, instead of with 
what normally is. The teaching of Comte is an effective remedy, 
precisely because it seeks to affect evils due to vicious theories 
and confusion of doctrine by instituting, once for all, a sound and 
consistent doctrine. ’ 

The conservatism of Comte, in truth, has a far wider scope than 
the simple political field. He goes to the root of the matter when 
he exhibits the anarchical conflicts at work in the whole structure 
of public and private life. He rises to a height not reached by 
the Burkes or the De Maistres, neither by devotees nor reaction- 
aries, one reached by no conservative of any special type, when 
he paints the unparalleled discord which reigns in thought and 
life, and its no less obvious cause. In presence of this profound 
analysis of the disease, how distracted and how feeble seem the 
efforts on which our conservatives rely! But for the noble ardour 
which conservatism of a high type must ever display, those local 
defences of the cause would be as odious as they certainly are 
futile. Even to themselves the better conservatives must feel how 
forlorn and desperate a struggle they are making. Like a routed 
and conquered race, they are carrying on a hopeless war, without 
chiefs, without a plan, without concert; each man fighting for his 
own homestead, surrounded at his-own hearth; and all merely 
adding tó the chaos and ruin which they dream they can avert. 
For they are fighting piecemeal; and instead of seeking for a 
comprehensive doctrine to give system to their efforts, they 
exhibit anew the anarchical confusion by a multitude of discordant 
war-cries. One man is a conservative in religion. His soul 
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revolts against the progress of materialism, and he is all a-flame to 
recall the yet living instincts of devotion in mankind. And so he 
gives himself to the work with a generous ardour which is not 
altogether in vain, and often with all that courage, and sincerity, 
and passion, and the magic of a rich heart can give to a man in 
earnest, and thus he, too, makes a stout fight around his particular 
altar. But wrapt up in his mystical dogmas, he neglects, and is 
proud of neglecting, the vast field of secular thought, the infinite 
tumult of practical life, the movement ever around him in the 
ocean of society and in every separate home. And so he, and his 
conservatism, and his religion, are swept aside, as a trunk is swept 
off by a torrent; for in setting himself to stem the anarchy of life, 
he troubled himself but with one of the many elements of life. 
Another man is a political conservative. He is busy with manipu- 
lating franchises, adding fresh force to authority, trampling out 
latent or open insurrection. But all this time he is cynically 
indifferent to the wild surging of thought; and the maddest doc- 
trines to him are harmless, except as they chance to attack his 
power. Such an one will look upon philosophy as an idle occu- 
` pation for the unambitious ; religion he will treat as a mere branch 
of police ; and he will shake society to its centre, if he can gain a 
majority or secure a post. Another is a social conservative, and 
devotes himself to his own more narrow sphere; content to 
struggle for the old habits of life, and the traditional mode of 
training; grandly indifferent to the tumult of senates, of Churches, 
or of academies; happy to be doing his own local work, which 


the tempest of anarchy without is tearing in pieces with fifty-fold . 


rapidity. Lastly, there is the man of letters, or the wan of science, 
it may be even the philosopher, who with learnir’s, insight, and 
genius, strips off the robe from pretentious novelties, recalling 
mankind to ancient and forgotten verities. Yet he for the most 
part-in his study is sublimely indifferent to the social anarchy, 
which comes surging up to him as but the sound of the vulgar in 
the streets; and he, too, for the most part but adds to the 
intellectual chaos by individualist chimeras in religion, and turns 
with academic scorn from the very name of system of life, 
or organization of thought. Thus, then, our conservatives, each 
occupied with his own corner, each despising the other, and each 
devoted to a different scheme, are really but deepening the 
general anarchy. very partial synthesis, or harmony of life, is 
necessarily transient, said Comte, And it is a deduction from 
this, that every partial Conservatism is necessarily anarchical. 
Conservatives of the deeper tone, who arè conscious of this 
waste of effort, may read in Comte the secret sources of that unex- 
ampled anarchy which has befallen modern society. This anarchy 
is an inevitable consequence of incoherence in general doctrine. 
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Ages which are given up to fifty doctrines in religion, to as many in 
philosophy, to no doctrine at all for private life, and in public life 
. to as many doctrines as there are electors—such ages as these 
cannot be anything but anarchical. It is vain for the man of 
thought to inveigh against the multitude of counsellors, when he 
is foremost himself in denouncing an organized religion ; it is vain 
for the preacher to rave at infidelity, when he has not a single 
coherent opinion upon any problem of science or of practical 
politics. It is vain for the politician to boast of order, when by 
his example he is teaching the world that politics are a game of 
selfish adroitness. The confusion must infallibly exist, so long as 
we are without a coherent philosdphy and an organized religion. 
Whilst the human mind is occupied in multiplying knowledge, 
instead of furnishing life with a consistent guide, the centrifugal 
forces will prevail; and humanity will see its powers whirled 
off in infinite tangents. The epoch of modern thought and 
progress has been the empire of dispersion in idea agin life; and 
the empire of dispersion will continue, until the synthetic forces 
at length recover their ascendency. The partial synthesis, the 
departmental conservatism, is but deepening the general confusion. 
There is but one true conservatism ; and that is the conservatism 
of a complete syrithesis, a co-ordinate system of life as well as 
thought, an organization of knowledge, only as a means to 
a reconstitution of society, a philosophy not only complete 
on all sides, but directly applicable to active existence, and as 
the source of this, above all, a real, a universal, and a synthetic 
religion. nas 
This is the key to those complaints and exhortations, with which 
Comte’s teaching abounds, that our epoch is one of tnparalleled 
anarchy, How little is this understood in its’ full sense, even by 
sincere conservatives, we may say even by the authors of the 
Syllabus itself! Conservatives and reactionists alike are fixing 
their thoughts on some special field of the anarchy, not upon its 
universal range and its inner sources. And thus, in religion, 
politics, and life, they break forth into what is little better than 
querulous and unmeaning protests against some local form of 
disorder which shocks them. To Comte, this anarchy is a wider 
and a deeper thing. He shows that it is inevitable, that it must 
undermine every institution and phase of life in turn, so long as 
our thoughts and our acts are without an organic synthesis. Far 
from reviling, as the Vatican does, the knowledge and the 
progress of modern ages, but on the contrary, honouring and 
adopting it all, we still insist that, whilst rejecting a general 
doctrine, knowledge and progress must issue in increasing dis- 
persion. And no general doctrine (but one) is even before us; 
none is offered ; nay, what remnants of a general doctrine survive 
L 2 
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in Vaticanism or Legitimism are retreating into a corner in sullen 
despair. But general doctrine and system of life there must be, 
unless man is to be given over to infinite disintegration, Without 
this, one institution after another, each cherished tradition in turn, 
- will be devoured by the consuming fire of criticism, and all the 
landmarks of life will disappear. For there will be left no Statics ; 
no fixed and permanent truths on the central stays of life, such 
as no sane mind disputes, and which the most lawless spirit 


instinctively obeys. Yet without an accepted system of Statics, . 


there can be surely no Conservatism. . f 

Nor is this the language of the Vatican; even if it seem to 
approach it in external form. The Statics, the conservatism, the 
eternal truths of the Vatican, are propounded as mysteries, 
superhuman and above reason, not only undisputed: but indispu- 
table. But the Statics of Positivism are essentially positive, and 
thereby are demonstrable, are always prepared with scientific 
proof of the-faith that is in them; and they are propounded not 
as objects of faith, but as the conclusions of reason. They have 
neither mystical origin, sanction, nor end. They are real, logical, 
and scientific, both in their source and in their object. Nor do 
they seek any kind of authority but such as men accord to the 
law of gravitation. But it would be a great thing, if in each 
cardinal institution of life there were any one opinion which men 
agreed to take as an axiom, even of much lower authority than 
the law of gravitation. 

There is another, and even larger, difference between rational 
Statics and the Statics of the Vatican. The Syllabus ‘itself, with 
all its pretensions, dogmatizes only as to a few segments of life. 
The eternal verities only profess to concern themselves with our 

immortal souls; and they leave our mortal bodies to the care ot 
physicians or cooks, and our mundane wants to our worldly 
agents, men who have certainly no Statics of their own, but 
generally make the most out of us. But- the Vatican, nay 
Catholicism at its best, never offers us the Statics of Health, or the 
laws of Capital and Labour, much less the Statics. of an education 
in science. Nor does any Protestant pretend that the Bible does 
this; nor does any Church or congregation, or academy either of 
letters or of sciences. Few people will admit that the Social 
Science Congress or the British Association supply the lacuna. 
Both Protestant Churches and learned societies have come to 
believe, that it is somewhat indecent and insulting to disturb their 
eontemplations with public questions and social problems. In the 
meantime sects and academies go on multiplying the storm of 
contradictory theories and fanning the public horror of synthesis. 


Yet a complete scheme of Social Statics is needed, unless the © 


anarchy is to be permanent. 
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Now. there is extant no Social Statics, even pretending to be 
complete, except the scheme of Auguste Comte. It is plain that 
all the religious theories stand quite outside; for, with their 
superhuman pretensions, they hold that they would be sullied by 
dealing with the human part of the subject, which is obviously 
the principal part. It is plain that, on the other hand, all the 
philosophies stand outside; for, as having purely intellectual aims, 
they make no pretence to organize societies, and for the most 
part they place religion in a foot-note to their systems, or treat it 
‘amongst the dilemmas of abstract logic. There is but one 
synthesis before the world, which is at once Religion, Philosophy, 
and Polity; founding at onde Church, Education, and Society, 
co-ordinating an arrangement of truth as the instrument of a 
system of life. 

Canservatiyes will one day come to see that they hold but an 
ignoble position in doggedly defending these scattered outposts 
without concert or guidance. And if they would save all that 
they hold sacred in human nature, beautiful in antiquity, and 
hallowed in custom, they must bestir themselves to find a common 
faith, ‘strong enough to stand all criticism, and wide enough to 
protect all forms of permanent truth and beauty. They cannot 
long constrain themselves to think that the remnants of a super- 
human creed can avail to do this. As the invading hordes of the 
new knowledge swarm over our old Europe, criticizing and sub- 
verting all things, the cry goes up on all sides to spare the 
temples of the gods, the wonders of ancient art, the beautiful 
forms of civilized life, the dignity of old imperial discipline. Art, 
poetry, devotion, chivalry, wail together over some lost grace; 
the tears of women, the indignation of youth, and the warnings 
of old age are allin vain. “Spare this noble ruin, or this supreme 
picture,” cries the artist; “Spare us our worship and our con- 
soling hopes,” cries the priest; “Save the habit of obedience,” 
exhorts the statesman; “Give us back the ancient dignity of life,” 
says the moralist. But in the name of what should they be spared? 
What common belief makes them good or venerable? Why 
should the conquerors spare what they despise? Why should 
they respect what the conquered themselves in tum despise ? 
The moralist, who is so eloquent about our ancient habits of 
earnestness and sincerity, is himself mocking at the consoling 
hopes of the priest; the artist, who glows.over a picture, is 
peevishly impatient of a church; the statesman thinks the priest 
should be his tool; and the priest thinks statesman and moralist, 
poet and artist, alike i in danger of the wrath to come. So, whilst 
there is no general faith, common to the old world and offered for 
acceptance to the new world, the work of destruction must go on. 
It will cease only when the invaders have accepted'a common 
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religion, the religion at once of those who conserve and, those 
who would transform. 

In these days, it is only too true, the bulk of mankind, and the 
vast majority of the lettered, dispute the very frst step in this 
- argument, and strongly object to any synthesis at all. They 
deify dispersion as a blessing, and a system of any kind is a thing 
humiliating in itself.. Now, it is impossible to argue out this 
question. It isa great deal too vast. It would be like trying to 
extol civilization to aman who preferred barbarism. The anarchy 
of our age is so wild, that there now are professors of anarchy, a 
Bhilgeophy of discord, a religion of irreligion. Men wielding all 
the thunders and much of the inspiration of religious teachers, 
implore us, as we hope to be saved, to have no system of belief; 
poets and critics, bewailing our state of unruliness, hurl picturesque 
scorn at everything organic in philosophy or in life; the priest ` 
denounces the pretensions of science to intelligible unity; and it 
is the boast of philosophers that they leave everything in practice 
an open question. With a state of mind like this, it is useless to 
argue. There is a fashionable nihilism in thought and in action, 
as there is in some countries in politics. If every science is. best 
employed in going its own course, accumulating its special truths, 
and leaving everything else to do the same, why should not every ` 
man, woman, and child stand alone, and society dissolve into self- 
contained units ? 

The faith at the bottom of this impotent spirit is a half-defined 
hope that in some infinite future, when Research has piled up- 
myriads of facts about everything conceivable, and when every 
grain of mustard seed sown by Industry shall have grown into a 
forest, then a trumpet shall sound, or a flash of lightning pass across 
the universe, and behold all things shall be transfigured into a 
spontaneous synthesis; every corner of Truth shall adjust itself to 
every other corner, and philosophy and human life will, as by 
magic, fall into perfect harmony, and some easy formula in mathe- 
matics will explain every problem in material or social existence. 
It is not possible to argue with those who cherish this silent hope. 
It may be as they think. But the wildest dream of the Vatican, _ 
that mankind will ultimately accept the Syllabus, is a rational and 
modest hope in comparison. 

The simple answer to this creed of anarchy is that it is never 
consistently maintained. No man ever carries his repugnance to 
system, except into some field where he may himself wish to be 
free. He who pours his divine scorn upon laws of society or 
schemes of philosophy, and who knows by a higher light within 
how these little systems have their day, is frequently the slave of 
a strict scheme of doctrine. The capitalist, whose soul is a-flame at 
interference with his freedom to accumulate wealth, is usually a 
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martinet in enforcing discipline and organizing his workmen. And 
the philosopher, whose ideal it is to stack up knowledge in the . 
gross, as grains of corn are stacked in a granary, is often earnest 
for a really synthetic education. In truth, no man is, or can be, 
consistent in repudiating synthesis. If he were, he would have 
to denounce education, because it systematically selects what is 
best to be known; government, because it directs certain things 
to be done, instead of leaving each citizen to do what he likes ; 
religion, because it assumes that men agree in special truths of 
transcendent importance, forming together a principle of life. 

Argument is indeed wasted upon such impracticable delusion as 
the objection to systematic thought or systematic life, on the 
simple ground that it is systematic. Men of all creeds and of 
every temper, who in any way, for any purpose, have known the 
value of system, of any system, even of a bad or a narrow system, 
can only smile at the boastful impotence of the leamed mob which 
rejects system. Such men know how weak, how vacillating, how 
incapable of doing anything, of producing anything, or of fixing 
anything, are the indefatigable idlers of the dispersive faith. The 
soldiers of system move amongst the people of anarchy like 
trained men amongst a crowd. They feel that numbers without 
discipline and cohesion only add to the rout; and that ten men 
organized by the genius of scientific order have more strength 
than thousands of the untrained, each wildly fighting for his own 
hand. 

But the spirit of system, even of the widest and the closest, 
gives a very imperfect measure of the synthesis of Comte. There 
are, no doubt, before mankind schemes of religion and systems of 
philosophy, all in their way systematic. But the synthesis of 


' Positivism undertakes to make a system of systems, to throw all 


these partial arrangements of thought and of life into one coherent 
order. And, what is much more important, it is not a logical 
method, or an objective system of truth, but a scheme which is 
entirely centred in practical life, and animated by the deepest of 
man’s emotions. ‘Thus in Positivism, a philosophic truth, such as 
the Classification of the sciences, inspires all that devoted faith 


‘which in the devout Musulman or Catholic was inspired by his 


x 


mystical creed. On the other hand, to the Positivist the grand 
doctrines of Humanity shine out, not only with all the beauty of 
holiness, but with that scientific distinctness and certainty which 
the mathematician feels to surround a primary axiom. And, finally, 
to the Positivist, religion and science are not things’ outside the 
sphere of mundane action; but the most familiar institution or 
habit of existence is to him ‘simply science and religion taking - 
form and being manifest in act. The parcelling out: of life into 
departments having no visible connection, which is the growing 
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mark of modern times, is finally discredited for him. Human 
existence again becomes a single and organic thing. Religion, 
philosophy, action, are only the faculties of this human unit looked 
at from different sides. Religion is simply the maturity of philo- 
sophy, and itself passes out into activity. Philosophy is simply 
the creed of religion, and the forethought of action. And life, 
down to its humblest daily act, is nothing but philosophy in the 
concrete—religion incorporated into habit. For this complete 
harmony of human nature, a conception unique in the history of 
the imagination, Auguste Comte has reserved the indispensable 
term—Synthesis. . 

It is assuredly the very completeness of this harmony which so 
often makes Positivism a hard saying to the departmental spirit 
in vogue. The devout man who treasures up his religion in secret 
as a silent communion between his soul and its Creator, is shocked 
to hear scientific truths spoken of as a religious faith. The 
philosopher smiles an impatient smile at the thought of dragging 
forth his abstract meditations into the eager tumult of the market- 
place or the sentimental ecstacies of the altar. And the busy man 
of action brushes off the pretension that his acts are to be made 
subject to theories, to emotions, and to religion. An arrangement 
of science, which is also a religious system, and an organization 
of life as well, is accordingly to each one`of these men something 
abnormal, bewildering; it is perhaps said, grotesque. And so to 
very patient minds—to say nothing of the mere critics, thòse street 
Arabs of literature—the scheme of Positivism, by virtue even of 
its synthetic breadth, becomes a stumbling-block and a rock of 
offence. But that very thing, when the tide turns, will be its 
strength. The world is growing weary of the professors of 
infinite specialism. “Give us another thousand years of Research,” 
cries science, “and we shall know everything.” “Twenty genera- 
tions more of Free Trade and unlimited production, and the 
golden age is ours,” cries Industry, roaring by steam through its 
„hundred iron throats. “A miracle will yet soften the hard heart 
- and bow the stiff neck,” cries Theology, “and mankind will one 
day grow utterly indifferent to the nothingness they call this life 
on earth.” But the instinct of human nature is pressing on silently 
with increasing desire to organize life, to harness philosophy to 
the wheels of active life, to draw religion from its celestial ecstasy 
to-useful labour. It will flash upon the good sense of the public, 
which at heart is neither pedant, nor devotee, nor mere trader, that 
the union of religion with science must be a most potent force. 
Conservatives in polity, and conservatives in religion, wearied out 
and heartless under constant defeat at the hands of practical 
science, will come to see how narrow a field they are defending ; 
and will feel what strength would be theirs, if, to their own un- 
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doubted command over the emotions and good feeling of men, 
they could add the certainty of proof and the rational coherence 
of organic philosophy. And the higher spirits of science, wearied 
some day to find that infinite cycles of discovery and the most 
beautiful of abstract theorems have still left so many round them 
sodden in selfishness or frenzied with superstition—even they 
will come to see that science in a high sense is vanity, until 
the apostles of science can lift themselves up to be apostles of 
religion and the organizers of a grander type of moral and of social 
life. 

I have spoken throughout of Conservatives, from the absence 
of any word which strictly expresses my meaning; but this must 
not be misunderstood. In every society, and notably in ows, 
there is a body of earnest men who care for, and strive for, the 
cohesive principles of life, who seek to strengthen authority, to 
preserve faith in opinion, approved custom in outward life, 
general doctrines as overruling conduct, and established govern- 
ment as ordering the State. These men, for the most part, hold 
on by old institutions, the old creeds, the ancient ways. They 
usually cherish more than others do the devotional, sentimental, 
and artistic side of life. The typical hero of chivalrous legend is 
such a man; Don Quixote is the type in caricature. Now, there 
is really a deep connection between this instinct towards tradition 
and the instinct towards authority ; though they are frequently 

found apart. But the emotional, poetic, conservative, discipli- 
narian tempers have common roots, and are normally one. They 
are only phases of the synthetic genius. Unluckily they are so 
often divided, and so long have lost hold on their common source 
in synthesis, that no one word expresses all the connotations. In 
our strong, our religious aversion to tamper with language, we 
use the word Conservative to express all phases of this spirit. 
We wii do so, because the conservative is properly the syninetic 
and crganic spirit; although it is true that some conservatives 
nowadays, as Don Carlos in Spain, are little better than un- 
scrupulous anarchists. And so we will use this long-suffering 
term, in the sense of the synthetic, that spirit which seeks to con- 
struct, to organize, and hold together, whether thought or action ; 
for such a spirit will govern in the light of the Past and of the 
Future, and will conserve all that is organic and cohesive. The 
full idea in all its phases is found only in Comte’s conception of 
Statics. 

Unhappily, in these days, there are scarcely to be found con- 
servatives in the whole of these senses; for those who are bent 
on conserving are for the niost part so heedless of the truly 
organic, that they are blindly fighting for morbid accidents or 
excretory waste, as if it were vital to the structure they pretend 
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to save. To these Quixotic conservatives, who believe that the 
Altar and the Throne are to be found in what only is the dust- 
heap or the graveyard of human thought, we of course have 
nothing to say. But to conservatives, in the high sense of the 
word, Positivism has every right to commend itself. Not that for 
one moment it can ever dissemble its devotion to Progress ag 
exactly equal to its devotion to Order; not that it can forget that 
its symbol and banner is Hope, and its future unending advance- 
ment and improvement ; not that it ever can expect to bridge the 
gulf that is set, by its utter reality and its mighty scheme of 
change, between itself and all forms, either of the superhuman or 
the stationary. But conservative in the true sense of the word it 
is, with an absorbing enthusiasm, with all that reverence which 
comes from conviction of the truth of conservatism, and a’sense of 


its transcendent importance to man, with all that devotion of — 


heart which is inspired by a scientific truth clothed with associa- 
tions of all types of beauty, and consecrated to the most sacred 
objects of life. Conservative in all things Positivism is—in re- 
ligion, in philosophy, in politics, in industry, in manners, in 
language, in art, in education, in daily custom and habit. 
Positivism alone has given its true breadth and depth to Con- 
servatism. Jt alone has assimilated into itself all conservative 
things and forces that mankind has evolved. It alone can duly 
honour and justify all phases of the conservative genius, in every 
age in history, and every great name in the roll of heroes, who 


have worked to conserve and to construct; nay, even the un- - 


named, but not unloved, amongst our earliest human ancestors, 
who taught the first habits of civilization, and drew order and 
preservation out of blind instincts of discord and destruction. 

A system, or a synthesis, is perfectly useless without something 
to keep it going; and accordingly Comte completed his scheme 
of human unity by visibly organizing it in concrete form. But 
this attempt has met with far more opposition than his attempt to 
organize thought.. There were those who were prepared for a 
system of philosophy; but a religion, a worship, a church, a 
priesthood, these were indeed a rebuke and blasphemy to the 
cultured mind. Yet what does this objection virtually imply? It 
implies that human nature is a piece of mechanism, which, if 
properly wound up, will go on of itself without interference. But 
the entire lesson of history is just the contrary ; it tells us that no 
part of human life, and no fragment of society, was ever kept in 
harmony without most constant direction. To fling aside religion, 
church, worship, and priesthood, and still to seek to concentrate 


man’s ideas and harmonize man’s life without them, this is simply to . 


deprive ourselves of the most potent instruments by which men 
have always been disciplined. To think that life can be harmonized 
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simply by piling up the Pyramid of Truth, is as idle as to think 
that a people could be governed simply by flinging amongst them 
the copies of a paper constitution. Truth, by itself, could as 
little govern a society, as Magna Charta, by itself, could enable us 
to dispense with a police. 

Few of the institutions of Comte have given more vehement 
offence than that of an organized Priesthood, and the mere 
allusion to this institution seems enough with the enlightened, to 
put Positivism out of the range of sane conceptions. Let us 
consider all that is implied in this outcry. In the first place, an 
objection to a priesthood is an objection to all religion; for there 
is no religion above that of a savage but has its priest. Is the 
critic who with turned thumb summarily dismisses Positivism to 
the lions, on the simple ground that it contemplates a priesthood, 
is he exactly prepared to assert that every minister of every 
religion, Christian or Pagan, is an anachronism and an absurdity? 
If he is, then is such a critic in the mental position of the extreme 
advocate of atheism. But there is a different side to this question. 
The priest according to Comte is a very different thing from the 
priest as understood at the Vatican. He simply means by it the 
man who, with more or less concert with others, is brmging the 
intellectual and the moral principles of mankind into active 
operation on the mind and conscience of his age. It is plain 
enough that, unless this were done by some, society would dis- 
solve, and progressive thought become impossible. The wildest 
anarchist cannot pretend that the world could go on without some 
sequence of coherent doctrines and some concert in enforcing 
their importance. This is the very meaning of Education. Well! 
but every educator is'a priest. The critic himself, who is so merry 
about priestcraft, is a mere priest himself, though it must be 
allowed, he is something of a hedge-priest. In the same way, all 
in their degree, who are teaching the public with anything like a 
common body of opinions, be it in the humblest journal with any- 
thing to be called a cause, are in Comte’s sense of thé term, more 
or less (too frequently less), actual priests. It is an idle dispute 
about terms to rail against a priesthood, when every society 
necessarily implies it. The essential feature-in the Positivist idea 
of a priesthood is simply that this secular and speculative office of 
public teacher should be extended till it embraced the high moral 
and spiritual tone of the best theological priest, should set to 
itself the same problems as he does but by different methods, 
should train life and spirit into harmony with that office, and 
aspire to use the same potent mastery over the mysteries of the 
human heart. One thing further was necessary—that the priest- 
hood, now trained on a common doctrine, should act no longer in 
casual union, but in a regularly organized discipline. With these 
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conditions, and they are of vast scope, the priest of Positivism is 
nothing but a lay educator. 

It may fairly be asked, Why then call him a priest at all? And 
no doubt if Comte had avoided the use of the word, and that of 
religion, of Church, worship, and the like, some temporary 
difficulty would have been avoided, and sonie hostility disarmed 
in the materialist and Protestant camps. But he rightly insisted 
on employing the old religious terms; because, in philosophical 
value and in moral purpose, he really meant the same thing that 
the old words connoted. The difference that the whole super- 
natural and superhuman element of them was. gone, that the 
words now implied ideas entirely real, scientific, and logical, was 
a great difference; but it did not alter the central purpose. He 
certainly intended that these ancient phrases should still bear 
their primeval connotation: that they should express something: 
veritably sacred; an authority before which men could feel a real 
awe, deeper, because no longer mystical; and an expansion of 
the affections in which the human soul could feel the solemnity of 
its ‘existence and its duties, without a trace of ecstatical extrava- 
gance or morbid quietism. 

The sense that any permanent emotion of the kind, that any 
true synthesis, must imply a central faith, in which the whole 
religious and emotional life can be gathered up and inspired, will 
lead men in time, however hopeless it now appears, to feel’the 
most difficult of all the conceptions of Positivism, the abstract 
_ Sense of Humanity. It is a notion, as we have said, too complex 
and subtle to be entered upon in this place. But a few words on 
it in conclusion. Were Positivism one of the theories—were it a 
logic, a scientific formula—were it simply a philosophy-—nothing 
could well be more anomalous than a religion of Humanity, and 
an organized church and worship. But Positivism is one of the 
religions, and it is the heir of all the religious sentiments, insti- 
tutions, and conceptions of the past. If Positivism had to invent 
religion, the idea of a Supreme Being, the yearning in mankind 
for a church, and the practice of worship, all de novo, without 
doubt the task would be utterly hopeless. Were it to find itself in 
a civilized and intelligent world of pure atheism and materialism, 
with no memory of the past extant, with no religious ideas, no 
rites, no spiritual traditions or institutions whatever, there would 
at once be an end of the matter. These could not be created 
de novo in an utterly anarchical world. Butitisnotso. All these 
things exist. The mass of mankind have a clear sense that an 
abstract existence may be a Supreme Power. By hereditary instinct 
they: understand a Providence. Worship, rites, and sacraments, 
are matters to them of habit. And they cannot be kept, even in 
the desert, or in a revolution, from forming some kind of church, 
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and some spiritual institutions. Now Positivism, in its religious 
scheme, simply takes all these as they stand, and supplies them 
with real and scientific meaning. It has merely to continue and 
expand them. 

The change is by no means so great as some might suppose. 
The devotion of the old faith may develop naturally into the new. ` 
Let us imagine that a worshipper of Humanity should find himself 
in some magnificent cathedral which has survived from the great 
age of Catholic-Feudalism. Everything he sees and hears recalls 
to him that noble epoch. The traceries, the clustered shafts, the 
foliage wreathed in stone around the capitals, the windows 

. glowing with the legends of saints, the serene saintliness of the 
statued martyrs, prophets, and holy men, the lovely calm of the 
marble tombs around the chancel, all: tell him that the age of 
chivalry and piety is not dead but sleepeth. The very walls and 
stones seem fresh from the men who fought the crusades and 
built up the liturgy and discipline of the Church. The storied 
hagiology which peoples that vast fane from porch to pinnacle, 
brings before his eyes the mighty men of religion of every clime 
and age; he sees the Arab chief who meditated first upon 
righteousness, as he ruled in the desert his patriarchal tribe, the 
Egyptian priest who organized first an abstract religion, the 
Jewish hero-king with his lyrical soul, the Jewish philosopher- 
king with his universal mind, and the Sibyls who represent but 
dimly the religious aspirations of Polytheism. The long colonnades 
and: aisles succeeding like the sequence of ages, the manifold 
chapels and altars in due hierarchy and order, the pictures and 
frescoes and marble groups, the processions and the ritual, recall 
to him the faith of many different ages; for they are the product 
of a hundred worships, of the mighty ceremonial of Egypt, 
of the joyous grace of Hellas, of the stately liturgies of Rome. 
The very lamp burning before the shrine, the form and symbolism 
of the altar, the incense and the robes of the priest, the very 
monsters and beasts and serpents that grin or writhe along the 
gargoyles and the cusps, all these recall the worship of a thousand 
ages, from fetish simplicity to Catholic mysticism, from the lamb 
of Abel to the altar of Pan, from the sacrifice of Elijah to the 
Vestal flame. And on every side in marble and in fresco and in 
glass, there beams the Mother with her Child, Humanity with its 
future. The service of the day is opened; with chant and 
anthem and alternate response, the most splendid creation of 
human art and poetry ever brought to the, kindling- of devotion ; 
the long-drawn echoes seem to linger and flutter round the vaults, 
as if spirits of the past came to communion with the present; 
the saints and martyrs in the topmost windows and the furthest 
shrines seem to be joining in silent accord with the notes. The 
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peal of glory and the wail of contrition resound or sob through 
the congregation; next the steady sweep of the creed, and the 
exulting peace of the blessing. The whole vision of Dante, and 
the whole tenderness of 4 Kempis, with the mighty blast of 
Milton’s diapason, seem all to be together transfigured into music. 
The words may be the words of men who utter they know not 
what, and they may know not what they worship. But the spirit 
of the worship is eternal; its form may easily be developed. 
And he best feels all its power to soften and to strengthen the 
soul, to unite and elevate masses of men, who can see in it the 
accumulated spirit of ages, and knows it to be the traditional con- 
struction of human art and human passion. ' 
There is nothing new in this conception of Humanity. From 
age to age it has been gathering into fresh distinctness and com- 
pleteness. It was forming in the mind of St. Paul, when the 
Apostle to the Gentiles first conceived a religion that might 
embrace all mankind; to St. Augustine, too, in some sense, when 
he saw the vision of the City of God. It has been growing in 
clearness in the minds of great thinkers and great natures of every 
race and every faith. It inspired the Catholic reformers, and the 
greatest of the Protestant reformers alike. St. Bernard, St. 
Francis, Pascal, Fénélon, had some unconscious presentiment of 


it, along with Zuingli, Fox, and Wesley. It filled the air in that ` 
strange exaltation of hope which preceded the revolutionary . 


storm. In the midst of the crisis, it rose suddenly to the distinct- 
ness of a religious conception, and. in the absence of all other 
faith or conviction, it formed the real force of the highest spirits 
of the Revolution, of Condorcet, Carnot, and Hoche. Since then 
it has formed the practical unconscious religion of our time; it 
forms the unuttered. hope of all earnest reformers and teachers; 
and at this hour it profoundly colours the current theology 
around us. 

The strength of the conception, after all, lies in this—that in 
some way or other it is perfectly undeniable. No sane mind can 
dispute that the sim of human effort in thought and act does 
form a current of power, practically informing all our ideas, and 
shaping all our conduct. That this great current of power is a 
whole more or less homogeneous, that it has an orderly develop- 
_ ment, that it has a manifest destiny of its own, cannot now be 
disputed by any one:who admits a system of law in things social 


_ and moral. Our lives are not given over to arbitrary chance, nor . 


our minds to unlimited caprice. In our smallest acts and ideas, as 
. in our greatest, we‘touch on all sides on a composite human 
power, which stretches over the whole life of mankind and its 
whole extension on the planet. Every sentence that we utter 
or read will recall to us an accumulated progress of effort, a col- 
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lective organic-power, developed out of concerted human faculties 
and giving to each human unit a strength without which he 
would be as the beasts that perish. 

We say that this collective and organic power is a being, an 
organism with every quality of organic life. And it is strange to 
hear, in an age which is still supposed to believe in a Trinity, and 
at any rate in God, that a being is necessarily-2 human being, of 
blood and flesh compacted. The spiritual conception of a being 
is one of the grand conceptions in the progress of civilization 
which mankind owes to Theology. It is one which Positivism 
most earnestly preserves. Atheism and Materialism may shake it, 
if they can, out of the consciousness of the race. In the mean- 
time, the reality and the activity of this collective human power 
around us, which sustains our lives, is too clear to be disputed, 
call it what we will—being, or power, or organism, or tendency. 
The question for the future which we state is, whether in this 
indisputable collective human power there can ever be seen by 
men sufficient majesty to give centre to. our feelings, such source 
of benefits as to command our gratitude, such manifest purpose as 
to be a guide to our lives. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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HYMNUS RESPONSORIUS. 


I. 
“ C CIS te lassum.? scis languentem ? 
Luctu contristaris ? i 
Audin’ ‘ Veni, veniensque 
Pace perfruaris? ” 


IL 
Notas habet, quas agnérim 
Istum consectatus ? 
“ Manus, Plante, cruentatee, 
Cruentatum Latus.” 





oe) 
OL 
Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
- “Come to Me,” saith One, “and coming, 
Be at rest!” 


I 
Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my guide? , 
“ In His Feet and Hands are wound-prints, 
And His Side.” 





` HYMNUS RESPONSORIUS. - 


II. 


Ecquid portat, pro corona l 
Quæ Monarchas ornat ? 
R. “Diadema, sed spinarum, 
Frontem Hanc adornat,” 


IV. 


‘Sin obnitar, sin attingam, 
Qui remunerabit ? 
R. “Luctiis, flettis, ac laborum 
Largitatem dabit.” l 


; Vv. 
Sin obstrictus adhwrebo, 
Quis in fine status ? 
R. “Vie meta, luctis fuga, 
Labor exantlatus’”? 


In. 


Hath He diadem as Monarch 
That His Brow adorns? 
- “Yea; a Crown, in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 


i IV. 
If I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here.? 


“Many a sorrow, many a labour, 
Many a tear.” 


' V ' 


If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last? 
. Sorrow vanquished, labour ended, 
Jordan past.” 
VOL. XKVII, l ° M 
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VI. 
Si receptum supplicâssim, 
Votum exaudiret ? 


R: « Quanquam Terra, guangoan Coelum 
In ruinam iret.” - 


vi. 


.. Persistentem, perluctantem 
_ Certus est beare ? : 
R. “Vates quisque, Martyr, Vir BOs 
Angelus, testare !” 


l W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Nov., 1875. 3 








VI. 


' If I'ask Him to receive me, 
. Will He say me nay? 

« Not till Earth, and not till Heaven 
Pass away.” ‘t 


x 


_ VIL. 


Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless ? 
“ Angels, Martyrs, Prophets, Virgins ' 
Answer, Yes!” 


i [By Dr. Join Mason NEALE (No. 254, Hymns 
` Ancient and Modèrn, Revised and Enlarged); 
‘taken from the Greek of. St. Stephen the 

Sabaite. 











‘ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 


EDUCATION, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE IO THE RECENT REGULATIONS OF THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL EXAMINATION BOARD. ¢ 


N the year 1861 her Majesty was pleased to appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire into the management of our great public 
schools: Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charter House, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Tailors’, Harrow,and Shrewsbury. This Commission, 
after a careful inquiry, expressed a strong opinion that more time 
should be -devoted to the study of modern languages, while as 
regards science, they reported that it was practically excluded 
from the education of the higher classes in England. 


“ Education,” they say,“ is, in this respect, narrower than it was three 
centuries ago, whilst science has prodigiously extended her empire, has 
explored immense tracts, divided them into provinces, introduced into 
them order and method, and made them accessible to all. This exclusion 

is, in our view, a plain defect, and a great practical evil. It narrows 
unduly and injuriously the mental training of the young, and the know- 
ledge, interests, and pursuits of men in maturer life. Of the large number 
of men who have little aptitude or taste for literature, there are many 
who have an aptitude for science, especially for science which deals, not 
with abstractions, but with external and sensible objects; how many such 
there are can never be known, as long as the only education given at 
schools is purely literary, but that such cases are not rare or exceptional 
can hardly be doubted by any one who has observed either boys or men. 
Nor would it be an answer, were it true, to say, that such persons are sure 
to find their vocation sooner or later. But this is not true. We believe 
that many pass through life without useful mental employment, and with- 
out the wholesome interest of a favourite study, for want of an early 
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introduction to one for which they are really fit. It is not, however, for 
such cases only, that an early introduction to natural science is desirable. 
It is desirable, surely, though not necessary, for all educated men. 

“To clergymen, and others who pass most of their lives in the country, 
or who, in Gountty and town, are brought much into contact with the 
middle and lower classes, an elementary knowlege of the subject, early 
gained, has its particular uses ; and we believe that its value as a means of 
‘opening the mind and disciplining the faculties is recognized by all who 
have taken the trouble to acquire it, whether men of business or of leisure. 
It quickens and cultivates directly the faculty of observation, which in 
very many persons lies almost dormant through life, the power of accurate 
and rapid generalization, and the mental habit, of method and arrange- 
ment; it accustoms young persons to trace the sequence of cause and 
effect ; it familiarizes them with a kind of reasoning which interests them, 
and which they-can promptly comprehend; and it is perhaps the best 
corrective for that indolence which is the vice of half-awakened minds, 
and which shrinks ‘from any exertion that is not, like an effort of memory, 
merely mechanical.” í 

Again, in 1868, another Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the management of our endowed schools. This Commission 
consisted of Lord Taunton, Lord Derby? Lord Lyttelton, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Dr. Hook, the Bishop of Exeter, Sir Thomas 


Acland, Mr. Forster, Dr. Storrar, and others. They also 


-reported in favour of teaching French and German in our 


public schools, and spoke even more strongly with reference 
to science :— : 


“Of the witnesses,” they say, “whom we examined on this point, 
almost all who were not schoolmasters desired the adoption in schools of 
some branch of natural science, though as a rile they did not aim at 
the deposition of any existing subject; they thought natural science 
should have its due place, without interfering with the other studies. 


“They judged it desirable for various reasons—as a means of cultivating 


the faculties of observation; as an important agènt in mental discipline ; 
as providing useful knowledge, capable of being applied to the purposes . 
‘of life; and some recommended it on all these grounds. 

“We cannot,” they continue, “consider any scheme of education com- 
plete- which omits a subject of such high importance. 

“We think it established that the study of natural science develops, 
better than any other studies, the observing faculties; disciplines the 
intellect, by teaching induction as well as deduction; supplies a useful 
balance to the studies of language and mathematics, and provides much 
instruction of great value for the occupations of after-life. l 

“Nor would it be wise, in a country whose continued prosperity so 
greatly depends on its ability to maintain its pre-eminence in manu- 
factures, to neglect the application of natural science to the industrial 
arts, or overlook the importance of promoting the study of it, even iny a 
special way, among its artizans.” 


I have quoted these opinions at length, both on account of the 
force and clearness with which they are expressed, and also on 
account of the weight which naturally attaches to the opinion of 
the eminent men who constituted these Commissions. 

In consequence of these reports, two executive Commissions 
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were subsequently constituted. One, consisting of the Archbishop 
of York, Lord Salisbury, Lord Coleridge, Mr. Russell Gurney, Sir 
John Lefevre, Mr. ©. S. Parker, and myself, was appointed to 
. deal with the seven great public schools; the other, the well-known 
and little appreciated Endowed Schools Commission, to reorganize 
the endowed schools. Both these Commissions did all in their 
power to promote the study of modern languages and of science, 
thereby clearly indicating their opinion that, until now, science 
and modern languages have been unduly: neglected in our public 
schools system. 

Lastly, during the past summer, yet another Commission, which 
was appointed, under the presidency of the Duke of Devonshire, to 
inquire into the state of scientific instruction in this country, have 
reported that— 


“Though some progress has no doubt been achieved, and though there 
are some exceptional cases of great improvement, still no adequate effort 
has been made to supply the deficiency of scientific instruction pointed , 
out by the Commissioners of 1861 and i864. We are compelled, there- 
fore, to record our opinion that the present state of scientific instruction in 
our schools is extremely unsatisfactory. 

“The omission from a liberal education of a great branch of intellectual 
culture is of itself a matter for serious regret; and, considering the 
increasing importance of science to the national interests of the country, 
we cannot but regard its almost total exclusion from the training of the 
upper and middle classes as little less than a national misfortune.” 


This strong opinion is unfortunately only too clearly justified 
by the evidence they have collected. The returns show that in a 
large number of the endowed schools science is entirely ignored, 
- while even where it is taught at all, not more than one to two 
hours a week are devoted to it. The Commissioners have pub- 
lished returns from more than 120 of the larger endowed schools ; 
in more than half of these no science whatever is taught, only 
thirteen have a laboratory, and only eighteen possess any scientific 
apparatus. Out of the whole number, less than twenty schools 
devote as much as four hours a week to science; and only thirteen 
attach any weight at all to scientific subjects in the examina- 
tions. 

Surely, however, no education can be considered as other- 
wise than most unsatisfactory and incomplete, which leaves one 
side of our nature thus entirely neglected. Apart from moral 
causes, success or failure in life depend as much on observation 
and on the power of weighing evidence, as upon any other 
quality. ‘ 

My object, however, is not on the present occasion to enlarge 
on the advantages of Science as a branch of Education, nor will 
I dwell on the practical evil of our present system. We must not, 
indeed, altogether overlook this aspect of the question. How 
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many parents are there with.sons, fine healthy young men, strong 
and well-conducted, having passed through our best schools with 
credit and cate, and most anxious, to eam an honest livelihood 


for themselves? Under these circumstances, the father applies’ 


perhaps to some friend who'is engaged in business, and asks him 
to find a clerkship for hisson. The young man would have no 


_ objection to go abroad; but then comes the question, what are 


his qualifications? There are railways all over the world, owned 


knowledge.of physics, and can speak no foreign language. There 
are gas companies, mines, and manufactories ; but he is totally 
ignorant of chemistry. There are banks and mercantile establish- 
ments; but in too many cases he knows no foreign language, 
excepting perhaps a little’ French. English companies would 
naturally prefer to employ Englishmen, but in too many casés 


. they find it impossible, under these circumstances, to do so. This, 


therefore, is really a parents question, and I would urge parents 
to move in the matter. The present state of things really involves 
a-great national loss; it is à serious misfortune to those who have 
moderate means and ‘Tar ge families.. ` à 
‘Nor need the study: of modern languages and science in any 
way interfere with the acquirement of Latin and Greek. The 
usual number of hours of study in English schools is not less than 
thirty-eight a week; so that six hours devoted to science, and 


a similar number to arithmetic, would still leave ample time for » 
_ the study of language. Dea 


I am anxious altogether to disclaim making any. attack on those 
eminent and excellent men who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of our great schools. Some of them are intimate friends of 


mine; for many others I entertain.a profound respect. More- 
over, the moral,tone of our great schools, and the industry which, 


prevails in them, are.most creditable. Few men are harder worked 
than-head-masters, and it would be a great advantage could they 
be released from much of the routine work. Again, it is no light 


. by English companies, “but the: young man has not the slightest . 


`N 


or easy matter to introduce new studies, and re-arrange school © 


hours; and, however general may be the opinion of enlightened 
men in favour of move attention being devoted to science and 
modern languages, there is still. much prejudice in favour of the 
old system: ‘Lastly, it must be said with regret that the influence 
of Oxford and Cambridge greatly i increases the difficulty. Far, 
then, from wishing to appear as’ making any attack on head- 
masters, my hope-is that the public, and especially those who 
have sons at these schools, will support the head-masters 1 in the 


„reforms and changes which, as we shall see, they - themselves feel 
. to þe necéssary., 


There is one cir cumstance which has made me specially anxious 
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to call attention to this question at the present moment. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have recently appointed a 
joint Board to undertake the examination of schools. For this, 
no doubt, the Universities are entitled to-the thanks of all those 
who are interested in education; but when we come to consider 
the Regulations which have been adopted by the Board, I fear _ 
we shall find that they are adapted to discourage the study of 
modern languages, and greatly to increase the difficulty of intro- 
ducing science as a distinct branch of instruction. 

The examiners are to award certificates under the following 
conditions, viz. :— 


“ The examination for certificates shall include the following subjects :— 


Grove I. 
i 1. Latin. 
2. Greek. = 
3. French and German. 


Grove II. 


1. Mathematics (elementary). 
2. Mathematics (advanced). 


Grove III. 
1. Scripture knowledge. 
2. English. 
3. History. 
Grove IV. 
1. Natural Philosophy (mechanical division). 
2. Natural Philosophy (chemical division). 
3. Botany. ` 
4. Physical Geography and Elementary Geology. 


“ Every candidate shall be required to satisfy the examiners in at least four 
subjects-taken from not less than three different groups. No candidate 
shall be allowed to offer more than six subjects: French or German may 
be offered as a separate subject by a candidate who satisfies the examiners 
in Latin or Greek. 

‘“ Every candidate shall be required to answer the questions in such a 
manner as to satisfy the examiners that he has an adequate knowledge of 
English grammar and orthography.” 


Now, the boys coming from public schools will almost all 
take as three of the subjects, Latin, Greek, and Arithmetic, 
while for the fourth a great ntimber will choose either Scripture 
knowledge, English, or History. Moreover, it is observable 
that the Board has laid down that French and German can 
only be offered as a subject by those candidates who have 
satisfied the examiners in Latin or Greek, and also that 
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every candidate will. be required to show that he has an 
adequate knowledge of English grammar and orthography. 
Moreover, no candidate is to take up more than ‘six subjects. 
Now, every schoolmaster will be anxious, fot the credit of the 
school, to obtain as large a proportion of certificates as possible, 
and under these circumstances attention will be concentrated on 
the four subjects taken in. It seems to me that the result will be 
to discourage the teaching of French and German, and that the 
nominal introduction of sciencé is, under the circumstances, little 
more than a hollow mockery. i i 

It ‘will, no doubt, be said by some that it is better to know four 
subjects well than to have a smattering of many. This is no 
doubt true, but no one wishes that boys should have a smattering 
of any. It is one thing to know a few stray facts of a subject; it 
is quite a different thing to be well grounded in it. Surely no 
one will maintain that four subjects are all that a boy need learn 
at school. Let us suppose he takes up Latin, Greek, Arithmetic, 
and Scripture knowledge. I might, of course, take a stronger 
case, but even in this one, which seems to me not only not 
improbable, but very likely to, be the most usual one, boys may 
obtain University certificates while they know nothing of history, 
nothing of geography, nothing of any modern language, or of any 
` branch of science. i = l ; 


This is not the place to discuss: “bifurcation,” or the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of a “classical” and a so-called 
«modem side ;” but it certainly seems to me that, except in 
certain cases, as for instance in preparation for the navy, bifur- 
cation should not commence until boys are: sixteen or seventeen, 
at which age they ought to know at least one modem language 
besides English, and to be well grounded in science. So far from 
this interfering with classics and arithmetic, I am persuaded 
that both would profit, by the variety which would thus be 
introduced. ee 

The extracts which- I have quoted from the reports of various 
Commissions, are, as every one will admit, on all accounts en- 
titled to, great weight; but it appeared to me that it would be 
very interesting to ascertain the views of those practically en- 
gaged in the work of education, as to the best distribution. of time 
among the principal branches of knowledge. With this view, 
I addressed a circular on the subject to the head-masters of, 
our seven great public schools, and of various endowed schools, 
taking, as far as I could ascertain them, those with endowments of ` 
over, £1,000 a year. :With very few exceptions they have at 
onée, and most courteously, replied, and their views are embodied. 
„in the following table :— i 
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(3) Natural Science. For my present purpose, however, it was. 
necessary to’ separate the classics from modern languages, and I 
thought it would be clearer to give political geography a separate 
heading. - As regards religion, I was in some difficulty. One very 
eminent person has suggested that it should not be dealt with like 
any other subject; but, on the other hand, if itis to be taught at 


< all some time must be allotted to it, and if I had omitted it such a ` 


course would certainly have been open to misconception. 


I have also asked the’ opinion of some other gentlemen well 


qualified to speak on such a subject : for instance, the late President 

- of the Committee of Council on, Education, Lord Aberdare, Dr. 
Hooker, President of the Royal, Dr.’ Allman, President of the 
Linnean Society, Professor Huxley, Professor Tyndall, and Dr. 
Carpenter, Registrar of the University of London. — 

As will be seen from the table, the answers show an amount of 
difference of opinion which I must confess has surprised me very 
much, and which suggests various interesting subjects of inquiry. 
The general result, however, proves that while on the one hand 

. scientific men are very far indeed from wishing to claim an exorbi- 
tant share of time for science, or to exclude classics from our system: 
of education,*those who are practically engaged in school manage- 
ment are, with very few exceptions, of opinion that much more time 
and attention ‘ought to be devoted to science and modern lan- 
‚guages than is now the case.” es - 
Under these circumstances, then, I am most anxious to call 
the attention of the public, and especially of those who have sons- 


at public schools, to the present position ‘of affairs; for the Duke, 


. of Devonshire’s Commission did not, I think, exaggerate the evil 
when they stated that in their opinion the almost total exclusion 
of science, to which I would add the neglect of modern languages, 


x 


in so many of our schools, is “ little less than a national mis- 
/ my . . 


| fortune.” : 
JoHN LUBBOCK: ~ 


` 


* One or two even of those who have only allotted two or three hours to science have 


` observed that this is only intended to apply to existing circumstances, and that. if they 
wore commencing de novo, they would devote more time to it. 


- i , 





WESLEYAN METHODISM, IN WESLEY'S LIFETIME 
í AND AFTER. 


` 


(Continued from the Contemporary Review for December.) 


‘ 


5. EFORE leaving the subject of Methodism as it was in 
Wesley’s lifetime, there is one other point which claims 


distinct notice—the question of the treatment of Wesley by the: 


Church of England. One of the commonest beliefs now current 
about his history is, that he was “thrust-out” from the Church. 
The rulers of the Church in those days acted, it is thought, 

/ with extraordinary blindness, and through their want of sympathy 
and appreciation drove an apostolic man into reluctant Noncon- 
formity. We are continually called upon to admire, with mortifi- 
cation and sotrow, tlie superior wisdom of the Church of Rome, 

' which made of St. Dominic or St. Ignatius—what the Church of. 
~ England might have made of Wesley—the head of an order 
devoted to the interests of the Church. There is some truth, no 


doubt, but hardly less of error, in this view of the treatment of. 


Wesley by the,Church.of England. l 
‘ Ifthe Church of England had been wholly different from what 
it was, no one can say what might or might not have happened. 
Wesley himself would have been different, to begin with, for he 
was a genuine product of the Church of that age. We can easily 
_ wish tliat the Church had been more enlightened, and had had more 
fervour or more authority. But the rulers of the Church—Potter, 
‘Gibson, Sherlock, Lowth—were anything but bigoted and harsh 
in their action towards Wesley. ` They neither “thrust him out” 


by any formal act, nor did anything to which such a phrase could i 


t 


x 
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be applied. Of one thing the student of Wesley’s life will have 
no doubt—that if he had sat in the seat of Potter or Gibson, he 
would have been far Jess tolerant, far more imperious, far more 
ready to excommunicate, than either of these prelates. __ 

We have seen what extraordinary encouragement-was given. to 

Whitefield when a youth, by the Bishop of Gloucester. ‘Simi- 
larly, the first Methodistic practices of Morgan and the Wesleys - 
received the cordial sanction of the Bishop of Oxford. Wesley’s ’ 
mission to Georgia was no Quixotic adventure of his own: He 
was picked out for it and solemnly sent forth, as we may say, by 
the Church. Up to'the time of his so-called conversion, certainly, 
there was no coldness between him and the authorities of the 
Church. After he had become a disciple of Peter Böhler, his own 
attitude towards the Church was altered. He felt that he had 
had a truth revealed to him—that of salvation by grace and faith, 
which was not being preached by the clergy of the time, and 
which might act with regenerative power upon the prevailing 
ungodliness. He assumed’ the manner of a reprover and in- 
structor, beginning with William Law, whom he took to-task in a 
style which every one feels to have been painfully unbecoming. 
But he rightly contended that what he was now preaching was 
good Church of England doctrine. And that there was no over- 
whelming prejudice against it amongst the clergy seems to be 
shown by the fact that*in 1738, the year of his conversion, he 
‘preached in 26 different churches in London. It is true that 
when he began to insist upon a “sensible’ assurance of pardon” 
in all cases’ of saving faith, his teaching was opposed and 
denounced as fanatical and dangerous; and he himself was 
hardly content unless he did stir up opposition. But when he and 
his brother, in the October of that year, had an interview with 
Bishop Gibson, the Bishop shewed himself very unwilling to 
. accept any challenge from them. ` He smoothed down théir 
doctrine of assurance into something unobjectionable, and ‘on 
Wesley asking whether “religious societies were conventicles” 
‘the Bishop answered, “I think not, but I determine nothing,” and 
recommended them to read the Acts on the ‘subject for them- 
selves. They requested that he would not receive any accu- 
sation against them but at the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
and he replied, “ No, by no means; and you may have free access 
to me at all times.” , 

But Wesley was now making it difficult for the clergy to invite 
or admit him into their pulpits. On the one hand, he was known- 
to them as an Oxford scholar and as a High Churchman of rare 
and primitive devotion ; but on the other hand, he was proclaiming 
that he had just become a Christian of a new and outlandish type, ` 
an enthusiastic disciple of a set of foreigners whom he himself in ` 
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a very short time repudiated and denounced for their extrava- 
gances. The clergy might hear of him and his associates spend- 
ing the night at a religious meeting till three in the moming, and 
then falling prostrate, and shouting forth praises to God; of their 
habitually casting lots to find out what it was the Divine will that. 
they should do; of their affirming that the change which was to 
make any one a child of God not only took place in most cases 
suddenly, but might be produced in sleep. They might learn that 
Wesley, at the end of the year 1738, had drawn up the following 
set of questions for the Moravian “band societies,” to be asked of 
every member at the weekly meeting: “What known sins have 
you committed since our last meeting? What temptations have you 
met with? How were you delivered? .What have you thought, 
said, or done, of which you doubt whether it be sin ornot? Have 
you nothing you desire to keep secret?” Wesley’s language, 
after becoming a disciple of Peter Böhler, did, as we know, 
“shock” some of his most religious and warm-hearted friends— 
his brother Charles, Broughton, Hervey, and others. Already 
revivalist scenes and miraculous cures were beginning to be 
talked of. In March, 1739, Wesley was in a house at Oxford, 
arguing about justification :— 


“In the midst of the dispute,’ he writes, “James Mears’s wife 
began to be in pain. I prayed with her when Mr. Washington was gone, 
and then we went down to sister Thomas’s. In the way Mrs. Mears’s 
agony so increased that she could not avoid crying out aloud in the'street. 
With much difficulty we got her to Mrs. Shrieve’s, when God heard us and 
sent her [spiritual] deliverance. Presently, Mrs. Shrieve fell into a strange 
agony, both of body and mind; her teeth gnashed together, her knees 
smote each other, and her whole body trembled exceedingly. We prayed 
on; and within an hour the storm ceased, and she now enjoys a sweet 
calm.” 


The indictment on Wesley’s behalf against the hops and clergy - 
of the Church of England is that an evangelist thus suddenly trans- 
formed, vehemently denouncing the Christianity by which he had 
acquired respect and honour in the Church, having done nothing 
as yet to prove his sanity, but exhibiting many plain symptoms of 
-being over-excited, was not so welcomed by the London clergy 
as to be invited to preach, in the early part of 1739, in more than 
four of the London churches. This want of confidence on the 
part of the parochial clergy is now thus rendered: “ Priests and 
their parasites gagged him in the metropolis.” The newspapers 
of the day were relating, for the encouragement of the clergy, 
how Whitefield had allowed himself to be pushed by a crowd into 
the pulpit of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and had preached in 
defiance of the rector and churchwardens; and how Charles 
Wesley, having been refused permission to preach in Bloomsbury 
Church, had been active enough to secure the pulpit before the 


, 


I 
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. incumbent, who had intended to preach himself, ‘and who sat 


astonished below. At this very time interviews took place be- 
tween the Wesleys and the higher dignitaries of the Church, of - 
which an account is given by Charles Wesley in his journal. On 
the 21st February he and his brother called on Archbishop Potter, 
who had previously been Bishop of Oxford. The archbishop . 
shewed them great affection; spoke mildly of Whitefield; cautioned 
them to give no ‘more umbrage than necessary, to forbear ex- 
ceptional phrases, and to keep to the ‘doctrines of the Ghurch.’, 
They told him they expected persecution, but would abide by the 
Church till her articles and homilies were repealed. They then 
went on to see the Bishop of London, who denied that he had 
condemned them or even heard much about them. . Whitefield’s 
journal, he said, was tainted with enthusiasm,* though Whitefield 
himself was a pious, well-meaning youth. “He warned them 
against antinomianism and dismissed them kindly. 

-On April 2nd in this year, Wesley, following the example of 
Whitefield, began out-door preaching.: His position was now a 
very curious one. He entirely believed that his commission to 
preach depended on his ordination as a priest of the Church’ of 
England ; but his, he thought, was an exceptional case; “I look 


- upon all the world as my parish ;” and he would preach and ad- 


minister the Sacraments wherever he pleased. He expected 
persecution, and certainly did his best to provoke it. But, strange 
as it seems, he was'never the object of any formal ecclesiastical 
censure. There was never a time when all the churches in 
England were actually closed to him. ' To be excluded: from 


churches meant, with him, not to be free to preach ‘in any ¢hurch 


at whose doors he might choose,to knock. “If they do not ask 
me to preach in their churches, they are accountable for my 
preaching in the fields.” His out-door preaching began at 
Bristol, although, for a time at least, he had liberty to preach in 
Clifton, Church.’ Here also occurred the bodily convulsions which - 
brought discredit upon the beginnings of Methodism. -On June . 
25th, Whitefield wrote to Wesley, “I cannot think it right in you 
to give so-much encouragement to those convulsions which people . 
have been thrown into under your ministry. Were I to do so, how 
many would cry out every night!” It is remarkable that, with 


` regard to these, both Whitefield and Charles Wesley, men of far 
. more excitable natures, were saner than John Wesley. Charles 


Wesley stopped the fits by threatening to have any one who fell 
into them carried out. But his brother prayed over them, and 


- treated them as conflicts between the Spirit of God and the evil 


one. - But through all these irregularities Wesley retained his 


* Wesley himself used the word “enthusiasm” as one of reproach. Jt meant hot- 
headed fanaticism. 


e 
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rights as a clergyman untouched. In the year 1747, a complaint 
was made to Bishop Gibson by the churchwardens of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, Smithfield, that Wesley was allowed by the rector to 
preach very frequently in the church. The bishop replied, 
“What would you have me do?, I have no right to hinder him. 
Mr. Wesley is a clergyman, regularly ordained, and under no 
ecclesiastical censure.” His elder brother Samuel, who died in 
1739, writing to their mother a few. days before his death, ex- 
pressed his great grief at what he regarded as the schismatical 
proceedings of John and Charles. “As I told Jack, I am'‘not 
afraid the Church should excommunicate him (discipline is at too 
low an ebb), but, that he should excommunicate the Church. It 
is pretty near it. . . . He only who ruleth the madness 
of the people can stop them from being a formed sect.” Wesley 
grew more and more confident, as he saw the fruit of his preaching, 
that a special call-from God placed him supra disciplinam. A book 
which happened to fall in his way, in January 1746, supplied him 
with a theory which suited the exigencies of his position, and by 
which he justified his subsequent proceedings. This was Lord 
King’s “Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and 
Worship of the Primitive Church ;” from which Wesley learnt that 


. “bishops and presbyters are essentially of one order.” Thence- 


forth he assumed that according to the usage of the primitive 
Church he, being a regularly ordained presbyter, was also a 
bishop, and was within his rights in performing thé functions of a 
bishop. _ In this persuasion, he gave formal ordination to several 
of his preachers. There was a certain middle period of his life, 
at which there are symptoms that his mind was wavering about 
the possibility of remaining a member of the Church; but the 
influences which held him tied to the Chuich prevailed, and he 
became increasingly, emphatic in deprecating separation. And 
such was the respect which his character inspired, and such the 
value set by Churchmen upon his avowed and resolute Toryism, 
that in the latter part of his life he had more invitations to préach 
in churches than he could accept. In 1775, he preached a sermon 
in Bethnal Green Church, in aid of the widows and orphans of the 
soldiers killed in America, in which he took ‘occasion to speak in 
a strongly anti-democratic vein upon the condition of the nation, 
and which he specially prepared for publication. In 1781, holding 
his Conference at Leeds, he preached in the parish church, and, 
with the assistance of ten other clergymen, administered the 
Lord’s Supper to 1,100 .communicants. ' Two instances will 
illustrate the courtesy shown towards him by some, at least, of 
the bishops.. In 1777, he met Bishop Lowth at dinner. at the house 
ofa friend. The bishop refused to sit above Weslèy at the table, 
saying, “Mr. Wesley, may I be found at your feet in another 
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world!” At Exeter, in 1782, he dined on Sunday by the.bishop’s 
invitation at the palace, meeting five clergymen and four alder- 
men. 
` Bishops and clergymen, no doubt, denounced Wesley and the 
Methodists in opprobrious language, and clergymen were found 
amongst the magistrates who tried to stop Wesley’s preaching, 
and even amongst the mobs which assailed him with brutal 
personal violence. But abusive language was then too common. 
Those who had been friends together as converted children of 
God, when they fell out would easily charge each other with 
every fault. When Wesley imputes to such a man as his old 
friend Gambold “ a calm, deliberate lie,” it makes a more pain- 
ful impression than when Lavington or Warburton inveighs ` 
coarsely against the Methodist fanaticisms. The mobs needed 
‘a police to repress them; but the police would have intérfered, 
in the-same interest of order, with Wesley’s outdoor preaching. 
As it was, Whitefield and Wesley thrust themselves amongst 
holiday-making crowds, and courted the rude assaults from which 
they sometimes narrowly escaped with their lives. The evangel- 
ists were ambitious to suffer martyrdom, and the mobs were as 
ready for the worrying of a preacher as for an election riot. If 
a clergyman allowed himself to hound on a mob, as was some- 
times the case, we are ashamed of the clergyman, but we do not 
dignify his conduct by the title of ecclesiastical persecution. 

But did not the Church of Rome, it may be asked, exert such a 
moral control over its founders of orders as kept them loyal and 
obedient? Has it not therefore done in repeated instances what 
the Church of England failed to do with Wesley? True, it is 
conceivable, as I have admitted, that the Church of England 
might have been a different kind of: mother, and Wesley a 
different kind of son. But when we look at the actual behaviour 
of Wesley, and of the Church authorities of his time, we see, on 
their part a tolerance almost surpassing belief, and iù him a 
tempered but self-confident energy, which any attempt to coerce 
him would have driven off into declared secession. Whilst with 
Charles Wesley, as he professed, the Church of England was first, 
and Methodism second; John Wesley often avowed that the 
Church was little to him, compared with Methodism, or “the 
saving of souls.” The Church, if it had not spiritual force enough 
to secure his enthusiastic service, scarcely took a step to hinder 
him from doing ashe pleased. He had as much reason to com- 
plain of King George as of the bishops. Charles Wesley said 
truly at the end of his life, “The bishops have let us alone for these 
fifty years.” To magnify the occasional misconduct of a parish 
clergyman into persecution by the Church, and by this plea to 
justify threats of secession and acts which prepared for it, is like 
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assuming that the opposition and annoyance encountered by the 
courageous advocate of an unpopular cause would justify him in 
promoting a rebellion against the State. 


I. 


Having endeavoured to give the reader some help in under- 
standing the influences to which Wesleyan Methodism owed its 
origin, and to clear its early history from certain prevalent mis- 
conceptions, I go on to inquire what Methodism has become since 
Wesley’s death. 
` Let us recall, for the sake of comparison, the distinguishing 
characteristics which John Wesley strove to impress upon his 
society, and for the sake of which he judged it worth while to 
. establish its There is no difficulty, I may observe, in ascertaining 
Wesley’s views, although it is important to note with, discrimina- 
tion to what periods of his life (1703—1791) they belong. He was 
always plain-spoken and positive, and his journals, his correspon- 
dence, his sermons, and the minutes of his Conferences, form a 
great storehouse of his opinions.* I collect a decade of such 
characteristics. If I do not include in these the preaching of 
salvation by faith, and of the necessity of holiness, and ‘of the 
duty of seeking to save souls, it is because such doctrine is not 
peculiar to Methodism; but I wish it to be clearly understood 
that these ideas held primary places in Wesley’s own Houen ` 
and in his constant teaching. 

1. Field-preaching. This was associated with the very piri 
ning of Methodism, and Wesley continued to practise it to the 
last and to set a high value on it. Whenever the “work of 
God” was flagging, one of his first prescriptions was “ Preach 
abroad as much as possible.” It was this that “did the execution,” 
this that the devil naturally did not love. Ina Conference minute, 
published i in 1763, he says to his preachers :— 


“The greatest hindrance to field-preaching is to be expected from the 
rich, or ‘cowardly, or lazy Methodists. But regard them‘ not, neither 
stewards, leaders, nor people. Whenever the weather will permit, go out 
in God’s name into the most public places, and call all to repent and believe 
the Gospel.” 3 


In the following year he writes :— 


“I do not find any great increase of the work of God without field- 
preaching. If ever this is laid aside I expect the whole work will grnmaly 
die avay. 


* I have been much indebted to the Rev. L. Tyerman’s “ Life of John Wesley” and 
“Oxford Methodists,” books which, with considerablo imperfections, are fall, laborious, 
‘and fair, 
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- 2. Itinerancy. The continual moving of preachers from place 
to place was so essential a part of Wesley’s scheme that. in the 
deed which gave a legal status and rights to the Methodist Con- 
ference he inserted a clause forbidding the Conference to allow a 
preacher to occupy a chapel for more than three years in 


succession: He writes in 1756 :— . 


“I know, were I myself to preach one whole year in one place, I 
should preach both myself and most of my congregation asleep. Nor 
can I ever believe it was ever.the will of our Lord that any congregation 
should have one teacher only. We have found, by long and constant 
experience, that a frequent change of teachers is’ best.” i 


- Again, in 1774:— 


“ Whilè I live itinerant preachers shall be itinerants. .-. . I have 
too much regard both for the bodies and souls of our preachers to let them 
be ċonfined to one place any more.” 


And in 1788 :— 


“For fifty years God has been pleased to, bless the itinerant plan, the 
last year most of all; it must not be altered till I am removed, and I hope 
it will remain till our Lord comes to reign upon earth.” 


3. Perfectionism. What Wesley meant by preaching “Christian 
perfection” was not merely that Christians ought to aim at per- 
fection,—which all admit,—but that perfection is attainable in 
this life, and was actually given instantaneously to many members 
of his societies. Hardly anything was, td him, more characteristic 
of Methodism than this assertion ; and no disenchantments would 
induce him to surrender it. In 1760, Wesley examined a number 
of Methodists at Otley, in Yorkshire, who professed to be entirely 
sanctified. He questioned them one by one,.and of the majority 
of them he writes: “Unless they told wilful and deliberate lies, it 
was plain—(1) that they felt no inward sin; and to the best of 
their ‘knowledge committed no outward sin; (2) That they saw 
and loved God every moment ;’and prayed, rejoiced, and gave 
thanks evermore; (3) That they had constantly as clear a witness 
from God of sanctification as they had of justification.” `, This 
“ glorious work of sanctification” spread through the other societies, 
filing Wesley, with joy and hope. In 1762, he affirms that 
“believers ‘cannot be prevented from growing dead and cold, 
but by keeping up in them an hourly expectation of being per- 
fected in love :” in 1765, “ Wherever Christian perfection is little 
insisted on, be the preachers ever. so eloquent, there is little 
increase, either in the numbers or the grace of the hearers.”, In 
1767, he tells his brother that he had formerly thought that one 
who had attained instantaneous sanctification could not fall, but 


that he is now convinced of his mistake. Otherwise his view of . 


the matter remained the same as before. 
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4, Hostility to Calvinism. In the Conference of 1776, it was 
pronounced, that “Calvinism had been the grand hindrance of 
the work of God,” and the preachers were requested “‘not to 
imitate the Calvinist preachers in screaming, allegorizing, and 
boasting; but to visit as diligently as they did, to answer all 
their objections, to advise the Methodists not to hear them, to 
pray constantly and earnestly that God would stop the plague.” 
A somewhat longer extract, from a letter written in 1778 (age 75), 
will show Wesley’s feeling on this subject. Speaking of Dissent, 
he says :— 


“ Calvinism is not the Gospel: nay it is further from it than, most of the 
sermons J-hear at the church. These are very frequently unevangelical, 
but they are not anti-evangelical. Few of the Methodists are now in 
danger of imbibing error from the Church ministers; but they dre iù great 
danger of imbibing the grand error, Calvinism, from some of the Dissent- 
ing ministers. Perhaps thousands have done it already ; most of whom 
have drawn back to perdition. Isee more instances of this than any one 
else can do; and, on this ground also, exhort all who would keep to the 
Methodists, and from Calvinism, to go to the church, and not to the meet- 
ing. But to speak freely: I myself find more life in the Church prayers 
than in any formal extemporary prayers of Dissenters. Nay, I find more 
profit in sermons on either good tempers, or good works, than in what are 
vulgarly called gospel sermons. The term has now become a mere cant 
word; I wish none of our society would use it. Let but a pert self- 
sufficient animal, that hath neither sense nor grace, bawl out something: 
about Christ, or. His blood, or justification by faith, arid his hearers cry 
out t What a fine gospel sermon!’ Surely the Methodists have not so 
learned Christ! We know no gospel without salvation from sin.” 


But the most significant proof of Wesley’s detestation of Cal- 
vinism was that the monthly magazine which he began in 1777 
bore to the end of his life, and justified by its contents, the con- 
troversial name of the Armintan Magazine. 

5. Bodily asceticism. I need not add much to the illustra- 
tions given in my former article of the vital importance which 
Wesley attached to fasting and early rising. He had no wish 
indeed to hurt the body; he thought these practices as useful for 
bodily as for spiritual health, and certainly longevity appears to 
have been very common among the early Methodists. When he 
found, in 1784, that the five o’clock preaching had been discon- 
tinued at Chester, because the people would not attend in winter 
at so early an hour, he exclaimed. that the Methodists were a 
fallen people ; and he called on the preachers, in the name of God, 
to arouse themselves “to convince them that are fallen, and ex- 
_ hort them instantly to repent, and do the first works; this im 
particular—rising in the morning—without which neither their 
souls nor bodies can long remain in health.” The “work of 
God,” he continually testified, could not be advanced by preaching 
without fasting. In addition to the Friday fast, which he never 
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ceased to insist upon, he was accustomed to order occasional 
days of fasting and prayer throughout his societies. 

G. Attendance on ordinances. It was peculiar to Methodism 
that Wesley not only affirmed as strongly as any Churchman the 
necessity of the means of grace, but.sought strenuously to make 
an amount of attendance on services, unknown in that age, 
the actual rule of his societies. The services in his preaching- 
houses were to be an addition to the observances which most 
zealous Churchmen would have recommended. “If the morn- 
ing preaching be given up while I am alive,” he wrote in 
1784, “what' must it be when I am gone? Give up this, and 
Methodism too will degenerate into a mere sect, only distinguished 
by some opinions and modes of worship.” He had previously 
said in 1764, “ Whenever the Methodist preachers or people leave 
off the morning preaching, they will soon sink into nothing.” In 
1788, he printed a sermon on the “ Duty of Constant, Communion,” 
in which he urged that all Christians should receive, not fre- 
quently, but constantly. “Let every one, therefore, who has either 
any desire to please God, or any love of his own soul, obey God, 
and consult the good of his own soul, by communicating every 
time he can, like the first Christians, with whom the Christian 
sacrifice was a constant part of the Lord’s Day service.” When 
the City Road Chapel was opened, in 1776, the Holy Communion 
was administered regularly once a week. ` 

7. Simplicity in dress and expenditure, On this head, Wesley’s 
injunctions and remonstrances grew in urgency as his years 
lengthened. In 1760 he wrote a paper entitled “Advice to the 
Methodists with regard to Dress,” containing rules which to a 
considerable extent he actually enforced. 


“Wear no gold, no pearls, or precious stones; use no curling of hair ; 
buy no velvets, no silks, no fine linen; no superfluities, no mere orna- 
ments, though ever so much in fashion. I do not advise women 
to wear rings, earrings, necklaces, lace, or ruffles. Neither do I advise 
men to wear coloured waistcoats, shining stockings, glittering or costly 
buckles or buttons, either on their coats or in their sleeves, any more than 
gay, fashionable, or expensive perukes. It is true, these are little, very 
little things: therefore, they are not worth defending ; therefore, give 
them wp, let them drop, throw them away without another word.” 


He accordingly insisted on women being expelled from «the 
societies.if they would not give up the wearing. of ruffles. One 
of his sermons is “On Dress.” But in another, “On Obedience 
to Pastors,” he speaks still more solemnly. 


“Do you then take my advice (I ask in the presence of God and all 
the world) with regard to dress? I published that advice above thirty 
years ago; I have repeated it a thousand times since. . - Have you 
taken this advice? Have you all, men and women, young and old, rich 
and poor, laid aside all those needless ornaments which I particularly 
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objected to? Are you all exemplarily plain in your apparel : as plain as 
Quakers (so called) or Moravians? If not, if you are still dressed like 
the generality of people of your own rank and fortune, you declare frankly 
to all the world that you will not obey them that are over you in the Lord. 
You declare in open defiance of God and man, that you will not submit 
yourselves to them. Many of you carry your sins on your forehead, openly, 
` and inthe face of the sun. You harden your hearts against instruction 
and against conviction. . . Ifall cther texts were silent, thisis enough : 
‘ Submit yourselves to them that are over you in the Lord? I bind this 
upon your consciences in the sight of God. You cannot be clear before 
God, unless you throw aside all needless ornaments, in utter defiance of 
that tyrant of fools, fashion.” ` : 
And this stringency about dress was only a part of a general rule 
as to expenditure which Wesley made vigorous attempts to 
enforce- throughout his societies. He wished to constrain all 
Methodists, if he could, to act as he did with regard to money. 
Instead of increasing his expenditure, when he received more, he 
gave away more. He had an extreme fear of the anti-religious 
influence of riches, and regarded it as a misfortune which could 
not be helped, that the Methodist virtues of industry and fru- 
gality caused an increase of wealth which, if spent, must be 
deadly to Methodist piety. There was but one remedy, that 
the whole increment should be given away. “I charge you, in 
in the name of God, do not increase your substance!” Voluntary 
poverty was, according to the founder’s idea, to be one of the 
features of the Methodist rule. 

8. Society meetings. It was a fixed ordinance of Methodism 
that the members should attend the appointed meetings, or cease 
to be members. Membership was conferred by the quarterly 
ticket, and this ticket was only given to those who regularly 
attended their “ classes.” 

9, Absolute government. Wesley was perfectly frank in^ 
asserting his own absolute authority over his society. From him 
the power of government descended. He chose and dismissed 
preachers and stewards; he or his delegate, the preacher, chose 
and dismissed the class-leaders, and gave the members’ tickets. - 
The final appeal was to him, and from him there was none. He 
took occasion to explain from time to time that, though he in- 
vited ministers and preachers to a yearly Conference, it was only 
that he might avail himself of their advice. 

“ I chose to exercise the power which God had given me inthis manner, 
both to avoid ostentation, and gently to habituate the people to obey them 
when I should be taken from their head. But as long as I remain with 
them, the fundamental rule of Methodism remains inviolate; aslong as any 
preacher joins with me, he is to be directed by me in his work.” (January, 
1780.) : 

“ As long as I live, the people shall have no share in choosing either 
stewards or leaders among the Methodists. We have not, and never had, 
any such custom. We are no republicans, and never intend to be.” 
(January, 1790.) ae ` i 
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The preaching-houses ‘or chapels formed the property basis on 
‘which the legal constitution of Methodism was erected. After 
the death of the two Wesleys and their friend Grimshaw, the 
chapels were to be held in trust forthe sole use of such persons 
as might be appointed at the yearly Conference of the people 
called Methodists, provided that the said persons preached no* 
other doctrines than those contained in Wesley’s “ Notes onthe 
New Testament,” and in his four volumes of sermons. But what’ 
was the “Conference?” In order to give this body a legal status, | 
Wesley executed in 1784 a Deed of Declazation, defining the Con- . ` 
ference, and fixing its powers. It was to consist of a hundred 
preachers, who were ‘to fill up. vacancies in their own body: 
The “legal hundred” were made the sovereign oligarchy of 
Methodism, and charged with all the powers which Wesley him- 
self exercised. _ è - : 

_ 10. Adhesion to the Church of- England. The great majority 
of the Methodists in Wesley’s time were members of the Esta- 
blished Church; and it was his design that by remaining in it 

` they should be as a leaven to the whole body. He-constantly 
affirmed, not only that he did not wish them to separate from the 
Church, but that in his belief, if they did so, they would defeat 
the very purpose for which they had been called out. A few 
short extracts will be enough to place this testimony of Wesley’s 
before the reader’s mind. He wrote in1780 (age 77)— 
_ “Having had an opportunity of seeing several of the Churches abroad, ` ` 
and having deeply considered the several sorts of Dissenters at home, I . 
am fully convinced that our own Church, with all her blemishes, is nearer 
the Scriptural plan than any other in Europe.” 


“Tn 1783— 


“Tn every possible way I have advised the Methodists to keep to the 
Church. They that do this most prosper best in their souls; I have 
observed it long. ‘If ever. the Methodists in general were to leave the 

. Church, I must leave them.” : 


In L787— ; s 
“ I still think, when the Methodists leave thé Churchof England, God 
will leave them.” ` ae 


In 1788-—" ` 


“The more I reflect, the more Iam convinced that the Methodists 
- ought not to leave the Church. .—~ . Our glory has hitherto been not 
to be a separate body ; Hoc Ithacus velit.” 


In 1789— i Sna 


« This is the peculiar glory of the people called Methodists. In spite of 
all manner of temptations, they will not separate from the Church. ‘What 
many so Sette covet, they abhor ; they will not be a distinct body.” 
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In 1790— we Se 

«I declare once more, that I live and die a member of the Church of | 
England ; and that none who regard my judgment or ‘advice will’ ever 
separate from it.” sf i tad 


And, addressing his preachers— ` see 


« Ye did not then, like Korah; Dathan, and Abiram, seek the priesthood 
also. Ye knew ‘No man taketh this honour to himself, but hè that is 
called of’ God, as was Aaron’ O contain yourselves within your own 
bounds. Be content with preaching the Gospel. Do the work of Evangel- 
ists. I earnestly advise you, abide in your place; keep your own station. 
. . . Be Church of England men still. “Do not cast away the peculiar 
glory which God hath put upon you, and frustrate the design of Provi- 
dence, the very end for which God raised you up.”* - 


These characteristics will supply a tolerably full and accurate 
conception of what John Wesley wished and designed that 
Methodism should be. Three of them remain, distinguishing the 
Methodism of to-day from the other Christian communjons which < 
sturound it—government by a conference of preachers, the plan of 
itinerant ministers, and the society meetings. Instead of being a 
system of societies, maintaining a peculiar testimony as to doctrine, 
and bound by the stringent and ascetic rules of an order, Metho- 
dism has become one of the Evangelical denominations, having. 

. little in doctrine or life to distinguish it from its sisters, but still. 
characterized by those three ecclesiastical features. ` - 

By the-death of Wesley Methodism lost, as we have seen, not: 
only its founder but its perpetual dictator., His sic volo, sic jubeo, 
had often been felt as irksome by his subordinates, and from time. 
to time a preacher, who could not brook some. exercise of des- 
potic authority, would leave the society. But the personal 

` ascendency of Wesley grew with his venerable years, and up to 
_ the day of his death the whole body of his people submitted to his 
single will as law. When he breathed his last, on the 2nd March, 
‘1791, in his 88th year, the friends who received his dying farewell - 
prayed that his mantle might rest upon his followers. The news - 
of his departure was received with awe, -and there. was a sincere 
desire amongst his adherents to respect his recorded wishes. The 
wheels of the Methodist machine continued to move as before, 
until the preachers: assembled for their conference in the July of 
the same year. Then the legal hundred, in accordance with the 
‘provisions of the deed, quietly assumed the direction of Methodist -- 
affairs. Dr. Coke, a clergyman, who had thrown himself very 


N 


* This strong language is regarded by Methodists of to-day as indicating that 
senility had at last crept over Wesley’s powerful mind. If any one desires to obtain a 
fair impression of Wesley’s most mature and deliberate judgment on the question of the 
relation of Methodism to the Church of England, let him read the sermon preached “ On 
Laying the Foundation of the City Road Chapel,” which may be considered as a! kind of 
manifesto of Methodism. . * = g 
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heartily into Methodism, and had become one of Wesley’s most 
important helpers, was made secretary of the Conference, and held 
that responsible office for five years. The minutes of Conference, 
which bear to this day the title of “ Minutes of Several Conversa- ` 
tions between the Methodist Ministers,” are in the quaint form 
of question and answer; and- accordingly the judgment of the 
preachers in 1791 is recorded as follows: “Q.—Is it necessary to 
enter into any engagement in respect to our future plan of 
economy? A.—We engage to follow strictly the plan which Mr. 
Wesley left us.” But a critical difficulty emerged in the societies 
immediately ‘upon Wesley’s decease. 

How were the Christians who constituted the Methodist societies 
to have their participation in the Christian sacraments? In Wesley’s 
time, he and the other clergymen who co-operated with him were 
accustomed to administer the Lord’s Supper in their chapels and 
preaching-houses ; and in addition to these celebrations, or in 
default ofthem, Wesley’s rule was that the members should go to 
the communion at their parish churches. But the Methodists 
were often very unwilling to receive the sacrament at the hands 
of parish clergymen, who were, or seemed to them, irr eligious men; 
and this reluctance took the form of a scruple of conscience, 
against which Wesley vehemently protested as contrary to the 
tradition of the Church. And certain of the preachers, apparently 
with Wesley’s consent or connivance, had been in the habit, before ` 

“his death, of administering both baptism and the Lord’s Supper to 
their Methodist congregations. It was soon felt that upon the 
extension or the discontinuance of this custom would turn the’ 
- question of the relation of the Methodist societies to the Church. 
The controversy on this point grew warm; resolutions and memo- 
rials on the one side were promptly met by resolutions and 
memorials on the other; and the Methodist society was evidently 
in danger of a serious schism. But it was averted by a com- 
promise. Free development was allowed to differences of opinion 
by. means of a Permissive Bill, At the Conference of 1798 
it was resolved that in those places where the members of the 
society were unanimous in their desire for the administration of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at the hands of their own 
_ preachers, it should be granted; that all distinctions between 
ordained and unordained preachers should cease; and that the 
being received into full connexion by the Coi enor: and ap- 
` pointed by them to administer the ordinances, should be considered 
a sufficient ordination, without the imposition of hands. 

The following decisions appear in ee minutes of the Con- - 

ference:— ' 


“ Q.—Are there any directions to be given concerning the dress of our 
preachers ? 
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“ 4.—No gowns, cassocks, bands, or surplices shall be worn by any. + 

“ Q—Is any direction to be given respecting titles and distinctions? 

“A.—I. The title of Reverend shall not be used by us towards each 
other in future. 2. The distinction between ordained and unordained 
preachers shall be dropped.” i 


These resolutions were meant, no doubt, to apply to the preachers 
who were ordained by Wesley or by other preachers, and not 
‘to clergymen like Dr. Coke. They have the air of being 
a severe discouragement to'the irregularly ordained preachers. 
But the effect of the other resolutions, in encouraging the ten- 
dency towards separation from the Church, was far more weighty. 
The controversy, however, was not yet settled. It became com- 
plicated by a question of the rights of trustees of the chapels, 
who in some cases interfered to prevent the administratiow of the 
Lord’s Supper by the appointed preachers. In 1795 the Con- 
ference adopted a scheme, known in the Methodist annals as the 
“Plan of Pacification,” which has regulated the subsequent action 
of the society with regard to the sacraments. Its main provisions 
are as follows :— : 


“The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper shall not be administered in any 
chapel, except the majority of the trustees of that chapel on the one hand, 
and the majority of the stewards and leaders belonging to that chapel (as 
the best qualified to give the sense of the people) on the other hand, allow 

of it. Nevertheless, in all cases the consent of the Conference shall be 
obtained before the Lord’s Supper be administered. The administration 
of baptism, the burial of the dead, and service in church-hours, shall be 
similarly determined. We agree that the Lord’s Supper be administered, 
among us on Sunday evenings only, except when the majority of the 
stewards and leaders desire it in church-hours, or where it has already 
been administered in those hours. Nevertheless, it shall never he adminis- 
tered on those Sundays on which it is administered in the parochial church. 
The Lord’s Supper shall be always administered in England according to 
the form of the Established Church; but the person who administers shall 
have full liberty to give out hymns, and to use exhortation and extem- 
porary prayer.” 

The plan was admirably suited to facilitate the gradual and quiet 
conversion of the Methodist societies into a separate denomination. 

It is noticeable that, on this absolutely vital question, a voice is 
allowed to “the stewards and leaders, as the best qualified to 
give the sense of the people.” As soon as Wesley was gone, 
clams began to be asserted on behalf or “the people.” The 
removal of his despotic authority left a great gap to be filled, 
and made some modifications in the government of his society 
inevitable. The Conference, meeting once a year, could not 
adequately discharge the functions of an executive. And it was 
hardly to be expected that, a hundred preachers, who had pre- 
viously been subject to the arbitrary will of one man, should 
have so much prestige as to compel all the living forces of the 
society into silent submission. From that day to this, Methodism 
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has been more or less disturbed by demands for repr eséntation of 


the ‘people, or democratic reform. .The first to raise the banner, 


of reform was a preacher named Kilham, who took for the primary 
article of his proposed new constitution,’ “Every society is to 
choose its own leaders and stewards.” Kilham was arraigned 
before the Conference of 1796, on the charge of having spoken 
injuriously of Mr. Wesley and the_preachers, and was expelled 
from the connexion. He and some who séceded with him formed 
“another society of considerable importance, with a more demo- 
cratic constitution, which still exists under the name of the New 


` 


Connexion. But the: preachers in Conference, like the privileged 


classes in the political history of our country, knew how to make - 


the necessary concessions to the demands of the reforming, party. 


An or ganization embodying such concessions was adopted in 1797, | 


and is set forth in resolutions which aré commonly called the 
“Regulations” of that year. A brief account of these will shew 


what the working system. of the Wesleyan commonwealth has | 


been during the present century. 
Great Britain and Ireland are divided into so many districts ; 
- each district contains so many circuits; each circuit includes so 
many chapels or societies; each society so many classes, Wesley's 
Deed of Declaration is still i in force, and by it the legal hundred 
are still as omnipotent in the government of the connexion as 
Wesley himself was. But théy practically distribute their power 
amongst a number of meetings. First, there are Conference com- 
mittees, in which leading laymen, nominated by the’Conference, 
` are joined with preachers. “Then the- preachers stationed in. each 
district constitute a “district meeting,” in which various lay officials 
of the district are also admitted as members. Each circuit has 
what is known as its “quarterly meeting,” composed of the 


preachers of the circuit, together with all. stewards, class-leaders, .. 


local preache’s, and trustees, belonging to the circuit. Besides 
this, the circuit has its local preachers’ meeting, and its trustees’ 
meeting. “Then each society or congregation has its class-leaders’ 
meeting, held weekly.* And, lastly, the members of each class 
meet also weekly ynder their respective leaders.” The unit, or 
member, has no power allotted to him. He receives his admission 
from the preacher and has no voice in the selection of his leader. 

But large power is practically exercised by two predominantly 
lay: committees, the local: “ leaders’ meeting,” and, the circuit 
“quarterly meeting.” These have their charter in the Regula- 
‘tions of 1797. Readers who are not Methodists will probably not 
desire details beyond what are-given in the summary account of 
‘the regulations contained in the Conference address of that year. 


* This is the rule; but in practice these meetings are held, I believé, much less 
een: > 
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“ Thus, brethren, we have given up the greatest part of our executive 
government into your hands, as represented in your different public meet- 
ings. 1. We have delivered the whole of our yearly collection to your 
management. . .. 2. The whole management of our temporal concerns - 
may now be truly said to be invested in the quarterly meetings, the district 
meetings having nothing left them but a negative. 8. Our societies have 
‘ a full check on the superintendent [the presiding preacher of the circuit] 
by the means of their leaders’ meeting, in regard to the introduction of 
persons into society. . . . 4. The members of our societies are delivered 
from every apprehension of clandestine expulsions; as that superintendent 
would be bold indeed who would act with partiality or injustice in the 
‘presence of the whole meeting of leaders. . . . 5. There is now no society 
officer among us who can be received without the consent of that meeting 
to which he particularly belongs; nor can any officer be appointed except 


‘+ upon the same plan. 6. In order to prevent any degree of precipitation in 


making new rules, and to obtain information of the sentiments of our people 
on every such rule, we have agreed to the article by which no regulations 
will be finally confirmed till after a yéar’s consideration, and the know- 
ledge of the sentiments of the connexion at large through the medium of 
all their public officers.” 


When the Methodist economy was thus settled, the separation 
of the followers of John Wesley from the Church of England was 
virtually accomplished. The Plan of Pacification and the Regu- 
lations of 1797 were enough to transform Methodism from an 
order, or a congeries of “religious societies,”. into a Church, 
Many Methodists, no doubt, were able for another generation to 
regard themselves as loyal members of the Church of England. 
There was nothing in their Methodism which bound them’ to 
renounce the Church or to secede from it. But a body which 
declared itself self-contained and self-sufficing in respect’ of 
doctrine, discipline, and the means of grace, was what we under- 
stand by a Church or communion, and could have no longer any. 
organic’ connexion with another Church or communion. The. 
changes accepted within seven years of John Wesley’s death 
involved as a certain result the ecclesiastical independence of 
Methodism. 

-If it be asked, With whom does the responsibility for the 
separation properly lie?—I should have no hesitation in replying 
that it does not rest with the preachers or the people, but with 
Wesley himself. It is quite true that he enjoined upon his 
followers, with an earnestness not to be suspected of insincerity, 
that they should not-leave the Church ; but all the while that he 
did this he was preparing them for independence. It was his 
ambition and deliberate purpose to form an organic religious body, 
looking, not to the Church of England, but.to John Wesley, . 
for direction. Methodism was to him “the work of God,” 
supreme over all other interests. Like the Southern States, he 
kept secession in view as a threatened alternative. It was a 
policy for which-he was always prepared. Some of his acts 
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clearly implied an assertion of eeclesiastical independence, as 
especially, his hesitating but repeated ordination of preachers, and 
the issuing of a reformed Liturgy for use in his chapels. The 
state of his own mind in the matter was one which naturally, but 
_ unjustly, drew on him the charge of double-dealing. He was 
sincerely and thoroughly unwilling to sever the last links which 
bound his societies to the Church of England. He was himself a 
true Church of England man, of inflexible Tory principles, and, in 
„a fairly real sense of the term, a High Churchman; but, as I have 
said, if he cared for the Church of England much, he cared for 
“the work of God” more. He was warned by many friends, and 
by his brother Charles with almost hysterical vehemence, that he - 
was leading his people to separation; but he would give no ear 
to their warnings. His voice was the voice of a loyal Churchman, 
but his hands were the hands of a divider. His fundamental 
assumption was that he had an extraordinary mission from God 
to'do whatever seemed to him most expedient for the saving of 
souls. Salus animarum suprema lee. The world, he said, was his 
parish—a saying quoted as a noble one in one of the official Con- 
ference addresses of this year. But the nobleness of such a pro- 
fession is inconveniently exclusive. If one of Wesley’s travelling 
preachers had claimed a, similar freedom, we know how Wesley 
would have treated the claim. In a tone not expressive of 
reverence he would have said, “Go and preach, then, wherever 
you please; but you shall not do so as one of my preachers. 
Those that are connected with me shall obey my orders.” And 
so, I imagine, would the Conference say now.* The system of 
Methodism recognizes no such cosmopolitan freedom of action; 
and I suspect that at times a sensation of surprise must have ~ 
passed over Wesley’s mind at the weakness of the Church which 
allowed him to take such liberties and yet remain one of its 
acknowledged priests. But as long as he could do what he 
. thought best for “the work of God”’—so long and no longer—he 
was heartily willing to keep his place in the communion of the 
Church. 

The Methodists, at Wesley’s death, were a body of people who 
had been partly drawn from the nominal ranks of the Church; 
partly from those of Dissent. Wesley was accustomed to say 
that those who joined his societies were not expected to leave 
their own religious body, whatever it was. There were Dissenting 
ministers, in fact, as well as clergymen, on the Methodist register. 


* The two founders of Primitive Methodism were oxpelled from the Wesleyan Society 
because they promoted camp-meetings in imitation of the American Methodists. 

+ By a slip singular for such an authority, the late Rev. L. H. Wiseman, President of 
the Conference in 1872, says of the original members of the United Society, “These 
people were all members of the Established Church, and so all Methodists continued till 
Mr. Wesley’s death.” (“Thoughts on Class-meetings,” p. 46.) But this is a mistake. 
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But the mass of them had been long trained to find their religious 
life, and to exercise their religious activity, within the limits of: 
the Methodist system. Their allegiance was cheerfully rendered 
to Wesley in person so long as he lived, and he restrained the 
Church people who formed the great majority of his societies 
from separation. ‘Their position resembled that of a train of 
carriages on a gentle incline. They were held by the rope of 
Wesley’s personal authority, which was sometimes strained, but 
which neither gave way nor broke. When that rope was with- ` 
drawn, they hung for a moment in suspense. But they soon felt 
that they ‘were on an incline, and they began to descend with 
increasing momentum until they came to rest on the common 
lével of the Free Protestant Churches. Unless the: Methodist 
Society had dissolved itself or been broken to pieces, I do not see 
what other result could have been expected. ` 
Nevertheless, the Methodist body, regarded as a Church, is ina 
position which must cause some. discomfort to its:members. It is, 
in one sense, well called Wesleyan; for it was professedly the 
creation of Wesley’s mind and will, as much as any one of the 
Religious Orders was of its founders. In lawand theory, Wesley’s 
own religious opinions are bound upon his followers in a manner 
to which the history of no other sect affordsa parallel. It is true, 
indeed, as he once boasted, that no formal profession of theological 
opinions has been exacted from the individual Methodist. But 
the preachers who teach and govern the body are required to be 
strictly Wesleyan in creed. With a frank audacity that was 
characteristic of him, Wesley prescribed in the trust-deed of his 
chapels that they were to be held in trust for the sole use of such 
persons as might be appointed at the yearly Conference of the 
people called Methodists, provided that the said persons preached 
no other doctrines than those contained in Wesley’s “Notes on 
the New Testament,” and in his four volumes of sermons. How 
weak a law of subscription is to enforce doctrinal conformity may 
be judged from the fact that Wesley in his. sermons habitually 
speaks of the Church of England as “our Church,” “our own 
excellent Church,” whilst the preachers, who still profess to agree 
to the doctrines contained in these volumes, are avowed Dissenters 
from the Church. I should suppose that any legal rights claimed 
under the Deed of Declaration or the Trust Deed of the chapels 
must be jeopardized by this open separation. But it is at all 
events the theory of Methodism, that no doctrines other than 
those contained in these writings of Wesley* can be preached 


* Wesley’s sermons are in many respects admirable. They aro scholarly, spiritual, 
practical, and, above all, faithful and straightforward. -But in matters of science, if not 
in experimental theology, he is a more confident than trustworthy guide. In a sermon 
“On the Trinity,” he treats with contempt “ the hypotheses of Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, 
Copernicus, and twonty more.” “I have read them over and over ; I am sick of them; 
I care not three straws for them all.” “I know what is plausibly said concerning the 
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ira Wesleyan chapel by itinerant or local preachers or by any 
stranger invited specially by the superintendent. On the other 
hand, Methodism is so changed that Wesley would not know it. 
It has become what he thoroughly and’ persistently disliked—a 
Protestant denomination. If we were to look round for some one 
who might represent most nearly John Wesley’s views, it would ° 
be amongst the revivalist clergymen of the Church of England 
that we should find him. Mr. Wilkinson, for examplé, of St. 
Peter’s, Pimlico, though differing from Wesley, resembles him 
more nearly than Mr. Perks or Dr. Morley Punshon. 
_ We have had during the last few years a renascence of some 
things which were characteristic features of original Methodism. 
Revivalist preaching has become familiar and popular, doing its 
` good and its harm amongst us. The old problems about the 
value of a religion stirred by appeals which address themselves in 
great part to the nerves-and the fancy, and propagated by con- 


i 


tagion, have perplexed us once more. But Messrs. Moody and ' 


Sankey are not Wesleyans, nor are their chief associates or their 
most successful rivals. The doctrine of “entire consecration,” 
presented in a winning and, tender form, has touched the hearts of 
some of the best and purest Christians in the Church and amongst 
Dissenters, in this country and on the Continent, and has warmed 
them into a new hope and a new'sense of their unity in Christ. 
The Wesleyan Conference has expressed its sympathy with this 
‘movement, but neither Mr. nor Mrs. Pearsall Smith is or has been 
a Methodist, nor las their doctrine established any special tie 
between them and the Wesleyans. Efforts to “evangelize the 
masses,” home .missions, outdoor preaching, and such enterprises 
have largely occupied the minds and energies of Christians,.and 
the Wesleyans have no doubt taken their share.in them; but I do , 


not know that they have taken the lead in them, or done more. : 


than other religious bodies. So far as the whole work of saving 
souls is concerned, the Methodist Society appears to hold an` 
honourable but not’an exceptional place amongst the evangelical - 
denominations. - 

And if post-Wesleyan influences have wholly effaced some of the 
original distinctive features of Methodism,‘ it seems doubtful 
_ whether those which still remain are not doomed to decay, The 
relations of the preachers to the body of members, and the class- 
meetings, are. very remarkable amongst ecclesiastical institutes, 
“and must have had great power in the.moulding of the Methodist 
~ Society ; ; but these also are beginning to ee to disintegrating 
agencies, 


powers of projection and attraction. But, spin as fine as we can, matter-of-fact sweeps 
_away our cobweb hypothesis. Connect the force of projection and attraction how’you 
“ean, they will never produce a circular motion. The moment the projected steel comes 
within the attraction of the magnet, it does not form a curve, but drops down.” 
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It is well known that Methodism has two distinct classes of 
preachcrs—the itinerant or travelling, and thé local. The local 
preachers follow some lay calling, and only give their leisure 
hours to the work of preaching. Such an office is a useful one, 
rather, perhaps, for the interest and exercise that it supplies to the 
religious gifts of those who are employed in it, than because there 
would without it be a deficiency of preaching. But the work of 
the local preachers is no vital part of the Methodist machinery. 
The travelling preachers are those who fix our attention as soon 

‘as we begin to study the economy of Methodism. They, as 
we have seen, rule throughout the body, except so far as 
they voluntarily give up portions of their authority into 
lay hands. They admit members and exclude them; they 
receive new preachers into their own ranks and expel them at 
their discretion; they fix the station of each preacher year by 
year; the “legal hundred,” assembled in conference, form the 
highest legislature and final court of appeal for Methodism. All 
_ this was settled by John Wesley, and settled with deliberate 
purpose. It should be remembered, however, that Wesley did 
aot conceive of his work as the founding of a Church. If a 
critic had remarked to him, “This is a new kind of constitution 
for a Church!” he would undoubtedly have replied, “Don’t 
suppose that I am inventing a new Church; Iam only devising 
regulations for some voluntary religious associations.” It does 
not, therefore, imply of necessity any disapproval of Wesley’s 
plan, if, now that Methodism claims to be a Church, it is proposed 
to make a radical change in the constitution of its governing body. 
It is tolerably clear that the time is near at hand when the Con- 
ference will be modified by an intermixture of representative lay- 
men. There is no such agitation at the present moment in the 
Methodist society as has been caused several times by this 
- question of the preachers’ power. The matter was discussed 
without heat. or violence at the Conference of this year. But this 
absence of ‘party spirit makes it the more probable that the change 
will be adopted in some form with general consent. The Irish 
branch of the society is said to be strongly in favour of it. The 
Irish Conference of this year, in an address to the English Con- 
ference, thus refers to it:— : 

“That the consideration, for years past, of so important a change has 
been conducted in the entire absence of strife among our people is, with 
us, a matter of thankful acknowledgment, and confirms us in the belief 
that increased confidence reposed in them will not be abused.” 

A union has recently taken place in Canada of certain Methodist 
bodies, which have now assumed the name of “the Methodist 
Church of Canada.” This Church, claiming “nearly half a million 
of adherents,” held its first general Conference in the October of 
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last year, and sent an address to the British Conference, in which 
it reports—- ; - 

«Our Conference proceedings have been marked by delightful harmony 
and good feeling. The union of representative laymen and ministers in this 
highest court of the Church has not, thus far, disappointed our cherished 
expectations.” 

The following resolution was adopted by the recent Canference 
at Sheffield :— ` 

«The Conference is of opinion that the time is approaching when a 
comprehensive plan should be devised for some direct and adequate repre- 
sentation of the laity in the transaction of the business of the Conference, 
in consistency with the recognized principles of our economy, and the`pro- 
visions of the Poll Deed; but the difficulties which present themselves 
after much deliberation’are so serious that the Conference resolves to 
appoint two committees to further consider the whole subject, and empowers 
ihe first-named of these Committees to take such counsel as they may 
judge expedient on the legal aspects ofthe case” ` 


One of the committees consists of the leading ministers of the 
connexion, the other of the same ministers together with an equal 
number of laymen: It may easily be imagined how serious the 
difficulty must be of devising the desired plan “in consistency 
with the recognized principles of our economy, and the provisions 
of the Poll Deed ;” but the recognized principles of Methodism 
must admit of liberal interpretation, and even such instruments as 
Wesley’s Deed of Declaration are not as unalterable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. It is this Deed, as I have before noticed, 
which prescribes that no minister shall occupy the same chapel 
for more than three years. Under legal compulsion, therefore, 
the travelling system has been preservéd unchanged. But it must 
often have been felt to be galling by both preachers and people. 
The advantages of it are obvious enough ; but, on the other hand, 
what loss and annoyance such perpetual removals involve! We 
of the Church of England often have reason to wish for removals 
of clergymen to other posts of labour; but who-would bear the 
suggestion that no clergyman should reside in a parish more than 
three years? Some exceptions are introduced into the Methodist 
system by a certain number of what may be called “staff” 
appointments; and, if the legal compulsion were withdrawn, I 
should suppose that such exceptions would tend to become the 
rule. - 4 - 

With reference to the important institution of class-meeting's, 
there are indications that the Wesleyans of to-day are hardly 
persuaded to. bear the yoke to which their fathers more or less 
willingly submitted. The following frank confession occurs in 
this year’s‘address of the small “ Methodist Church in France and 
Switzerland” to the British Conference— 


“We have maintained the institution of the class-meeting, but we 
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must confess our ecclesiastical weakness in this respect; and amongst the 
causes of this deficiency we acknowledge, first of all, our own shortcomings, 
and deeply mourn over them. At the same time we must express our Gon- 
viction that in regard to this falling off we suffer in common with 
Methodism generally. The comparative indifference towards the class- 
meeting which has been noticed in many cases in England and America, 
has affected us also, and all the more deeply on account of our numerical 
feebleness. With us, as with other Methodist Churches, aversion to 
. fellowship-meetings, in which speaking is obligatory on the part of 
attendants, has grown in proportion to the decline of experimental 
religion.” 


It is natural that a Methodist synod should comment in this 
regretful spirit on the decay of that which constituted the chief 
` disciplinary agency of a system created for the sake of discipline. 
But in its original and proper form the class-meeting, we may 
safely affirm, could not preserve its vitality. That “obligatory 
speaking on the part of attendants” was a possible rule for 
select converts of a certain temperament, such as Wesley desired. 
But for a second and a third generation of hereditary Methodists 
‘it cannot be conceived as being genuinely in force. If pressed 
on them by the compulsion of religious authority, it would cer- ` 
tainly tend to foster a hollow formalism. Simply to think of a 
weekly semi-public inquisition into personal spiritual experiences 
is to feel how impossible such a custom must be for Christians of 
a generation like ours. In the year 1860, one of the ablest and 
most esteemed of the Wesleyan ministers, the Rev. L. H. Wise- 
man, published some interesting “ Thoughts on Class-meetings 
and their Improvement.” He begins by urging that “to discon- 
tinue them would be to inflict on Methodism a paralyzing stroke, 
— if not a death-blow. The great body of the Methodist people,” 
he says, “are strongly attached: to class-meetings. Even where 
attendance on them is felt to be a cross, the cross is cheerfully 
taken up for the sake of the benefits which are believed to result 
from them.” If I am rightly informed—and the complaint of 
the French Conference points to the same conclusion—the cross 
has been year by year less cheerfully taken up. -It has ceased, I 
believe to be the custom to expel members from the Society for 
non-attendance ; and in many cases the mode of conducting the, 
‘class is such as to make it undistinguishable from the voluntary 
Bible-class or prayer-meeting of other denominations. 

Inevitable as the change has been, I do not wonder that 
thoughtful Methodists should regard with apprehension any 
tendency which threatens to rob them of the benefits they have’ 
derived from class-meetings. It is qùite true, as Mr. Wiseman 
says, that— i 


“ The want of some such provision is felt as an evil by many spiritual 
people, both in the Established Church and in nonconforming bodies. 
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They regret their isolation from their brethren in Christ, and long for 
some stated means of edifying communion with them. “They-feel that, to 


- a considerable extent at least, their Churches, are without one most im- 


portant element—the fellowship of saints.” : s 
This is still truet of the Church of England than of the Dissent- 


ing bodies. And we want still more, if possible, the provision of 
some such interest and work for lay Christians as ate given by 


the office of class-leader. We know how valuable to the teaclier* + ~ 


is the task of instructing and keeping together a Sunday class of 
youths or elder girls; and there is still more to draw: out the 
higher faculties, in the leading of a company of ‘fellow-Christians 
in the ways of knowledge and conduct. Various attempts have 


been made in the Church, whenever the longings of a religious ' 


life have been awakened, to supply the want of the help and 


discipline of association, by sacramental meetings, teachers ` 


meetings, guilds, and the like. Any Churchman who studies the 
history of Methodism is likely to feel a quickened desire that 


fervour and wisdom might be givén us, to bring into play some, 


more systematic machinery of guidance and fellowship. It could 
not be other than yoluntaty with us; but it would be wise to 
realize and bear in mind that the loose public system of the 
Church of England is not intended to exclude, but rather demands, 
any supplementary discipline which may be found practicable and 
helpful. cate a 2 38 oo 

It is a great difficulty for‘any ecclesiastical body to combine a 
discipline and religious life which shall be interesting to the many 
who are without culture and refinement, with methods of teaching 


and worship which ae appreciated or can be endured by educated ° 


and sensitive persons. The Church of Rome has had considerable, 
though far from complete, success in its mode of dealing with the 
problem; and a similar policy of using varied appeals to the 


senses and of asserting a mysterious sacerdotal authority, is being ’ 


hopefully pursued by the “revived” Catholics in \the Church of 
England. - John Wesley was pathetically troubled by the dilemma, 
that if his people were good Methodists they inevitably grew 
rich, and if they became rich they inevitably ceased to be good 


_ Methodists. It‘was not only the influence of money, it was that 


of “ culture” also, which inspired a distaste for original Methodist 
habits. Wesley’s system was calculated, we may say, for the 
lower middle and upper working class sections of society. He 
himself was a man of first-rate Oxford education and had a real 


-religious tastes made him“feel more at home with the bumbler 


* I do not remember to have met elsewhere with the following anecdote, which I find ` 


in a biography of the founder of the Primitive Methodists, “ The late eminent Dr. 


Whewell, of Trinity College, Cambridge, ‘said to a gentleman who asked him to'recom- 
mend to him a tutor, ‘ What do you want with a tutor? Take a-pupil.’ s 


A 
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enjoyment of his scholarly knowledge and capacities; but his — 
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than with the wealthier classes. No doubt the prevailing feeling 
of the better sort of Church people was that Methodism was a 
vulgar form of religion. But Methodism, as it matured, grew in 
every way less “vulgar.” It became altogether more respectable, 
too respectable, it proved, for the humbler tastes. A new society 
arose, of which we may say that, as the Church of* England is to 
Wesleyan Methodism, so is Wesleyan to Primitive Methodism. 
Planted in 1810 as a very small grain of mustard. seed, Primitive 
Methodism has grown into a great tree. It was founded by a 
handful of Staffordshire peasants who loved the camp-meeting 
style.of religion. No one knows. for certain whether the term 
Primitive was intended to refer to the earlier revivalist form of 
Wesley’s movement, or to the aspirations of the new brother- 
hood after the simplicity of the first days of the Church. But the 
popular name of Raniters explains itself.’ The “ Primitive ” Metho, 
dists have the two characteristics that they govern themselves 
chiefly through representative laymen, and that their worship is 
in the sense of noisy ; but they retain as their standard of 
b Wesley’s Notes on the New Téstament and his four 
s of sermons, What, therefore, might be said of the 
s failure to provide for and hold those who became 
Methodists would partially apply to the failure of 
Methodism to make a place for the Primitive Methodists 
iv fold ; with this difference, however, that Wesleyan 
Methodism has no responsibilities beyond those of a voluntary 
Protestant denomination for the spiritual care of the general 
population. : , 
In several senses the Wesleyan Methodism of the day occupies 
‘a middle position. It stands between the religion of culture— 
which is too exclusively that of the Church of England—and the 
religion of the Ranters; it stands between the National Church and 
. the Voluntaryists; it appeals to the vigorous, practical middle- 
class nature. It has proved ‘itself the most congenial religion for 
the Protestants of the United States. . The British Conference is 
able to say to the Methodist Episcopal Church of that country :— 
“ You stand conspicuous before the world, the most massive Pro- 
‘testant Church to be found in any nation, and the one which 
numbers the largest company of professed communicants.”* As 
we might expect, Wesleyan Methodism is also very powerful in 
Canada and Australia. It has shown that it can take on some 
degree of culture, and retain at the same time a good deal of that 








* Of course, as the British Conference recognizes, such a national position involves 
duties and difficulties which were:not contemplated by those who drew Methodists out 
from the world as select societies of true believers. Principal Tulloch, in Good Words 
for December, speaking of this Church, commends “ the eager and cordial catholicity 
with which all were invited to join in its most sacred rite.” This is hardly in karmony 
with original Methodism. 
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social warmth to which Renan chiefly ascribes the growth of the 
Church in the first age, and without which no striking extensions 
of it occur. Men like Dr. Rigg and Dr. Moulton amongst its 
ministers, and Mr. Waddy at the bar and in Parliament, command 
respect for Methodism in other spheres besides those of preaching 
and religious féllowship. But Methodists-would not deny that a 
certain middle-class character has been impressed upon -their 
society by the conditions of its origin. 

The term “massive” is applied in the sentence just quoted to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. Something 
of this quality is given to English Methodism, also, by the com- 
pactness of its organization. It works like a closely-fitted and 
well-oiled machine. It knows hothing of sinecurés, or drones, or 
anomalies ; it tolerates no scandals in respect of order or morality. 


„Its ministers are genuine pastors; and if in modem English speech 


the idea of pastoral functions is especially associated with the title 
of Reverend, then there are no persons who have a better claim to; 
this title than: the Methodist ministers. They are,more u 
and effectively pastors to their people than the clergy of th 
of England are to theirs. They exercise a direct supervi 
far as the thing is practicable, over the spiritual life 
member of the society. Each Methodist is brought 
strict control of the pastorate of the body. The governi 
holding in its hands allthe reins of Methodist action, 
press forward the work of education in all its branches, and of 
missions at home and abroad, with remarkable vigour. And this 
organization derives its weight and impulse from the serious self- 
denying piety which has never ceased to flourish in the connexion. 

It is no more than might be expected that, as the Methodist 
Church has grown greater in the Anglo-Saxon world, its adherents 
should think of it the more proudly. It was one of Wesley’s aims 
to cherish the connexional sentiment. The piety of the humblest 
member has never failed to receive its due meed of honour and 
remembrance, and: the sacred literature of the body is peculiarly 
rich in funeral sermons, obituaries, and biographies. A stranger 
looking into Methodist annals discovers that there have been 
“ great and good” men in the world whose fame has not reached 
the outside public. The language of the Conference minutes runs 
naturally into the channel of eulogistic gratitude, arid the “ spirit 
of reproof,” which Wesley valued and prayed for as a divine’ gift, 
appears to have been superseded by the spirit of congratulation. 
A corresponding change of style is discernible, from Wesley’s 
terse, incisive brevity to a somewhat wordy fulness of diction. 
The addresses of the Conference dwell on the great calling of 
Methodism, and the responsibilities thereby laid on Methodists. 
The general tone of the body is that of a Protestant denomination 
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thoroughly. conscious of its strength, animated.by a friendly spirit 
towards Evangelicalism in the Church or in Dissent, professedly 
hostile to Ritualism and Rationalism, and ready for an aggréssive 
_ War against parochial High Churchism—especially in the diocese 
of Lincoln. 

Let me sum up what I have written, in a few words spoken 
- frankly from the Church’ of England point of view. That one 
who lived and died a hearty Churchman should have founded a 
great separatist communion has something strange about it. It 
can only be accounted for, say the Wesleyans, by the leading of 
Providence. Under the guiding hand of God, Methodism has 
become what it is, and in the eyes of any one who appreciates 
salvation by faith and Scriptural holiness it is patently a great. 
work of God. With certain reserves I can concur in this account. 
I regard the Methodists and their works with respectful and envious 
admiration. I believe that they have been helped and guided from 
above. But I can think thus, and yet regret the divorce of 
Methodism from the Church:of England as a misfortune to’ the 
country and to Christendom, and as having in it some taint of the 
spirit of separation. What reason is there in the nature cf things 
why Wesley’s zealshould not, like any other Churchman’s, have 
borne good fruit within the limits of the Church as well as outside 
- of it? I know that devoted Methodists hold it as a fixed tradition 
that Wesley was driven out of the Church. I do not admitit. It 
is dangerous and unchristian to assume that, if a man has any 
witness to bear, any spiritual energy to put forth, he must 
straightway take the bit between his teeth and go-his own way, 
interpreting any success that he may have as a proof that God is 
sanctioning his irregular courses. John Wesley—impiger, inez- 
orabilis, acer, jura negans sibi nata—had a carnal element of head- 
strong self-will mixed with his heroic zeal fot righteousness and 
the salvation of souls. Helnewithimself. Any one who reads his 
history in a candid spirit must be blind if he does notsee it. Now, 
` who but an enthusiastic sectarian can look with satisfaction on a 
policy beginning in self-will and ending in division? I hold to 
the belief that if Wesley had determined, like Grimshaw, Hervey, 
and others, to remain in the Church to which he belonged, and by 
the chief authorities of which he was considerately treated, at 
whatever apparent risk to his evangelistic work, he would have 
been rewarded. by a still richer blessing than that which has 
actually been granted to the devotion of himself and his asso- 
ciates. The Church of England, with the life-blood of the 
Methodist piety in its veins, might have been conceivably a 
greater power in the kingdom of Christ than the two separated 
bodies of the Church and Wesleyan Methodism. But this is a 
criticism on the past, and refers, as I have explained, more to 
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Wesley himself thai to fic. followers whom he lett behind him. 
It remains for Churchmen now to treat the Methodist connexion . 
with the friendly respect which they ought sincerely to -feel, and 
to use every effort that the breach of separdtion may not be made 
wider than it is, The spiritual fault of schism may easily lie with 
Churchmen rather than ‘with “Wesleyans in their mutual dealings. 
There are Methodists ‘still who do not wish to be considered . 
Dissenters. The Society, as.a whole, takes up a nearer position 
to the Church than that of the older dissenting bodies. It is for 
us Churchmen who love unity to make the best, in the interest of 
` unity, of things as they.are; to welcome all that is friendly in the 
` attitude of those who must remain apart from us; and to avoid 
` acts which would drive them into antagonism as equally unwise 
and unchristian. : 
J. . LLEWELYN DAVIES 


~ 





GOETHE AND MINNA HERZLIEB. : 


FEW years ago Adolf.Stahr of Berlin, writing a book on 

the female characters of Goethe, and thinking to put Mr. 
Lewes (whom he followed) right in some points, gave us an 
account of Minna Herzlieb, as the original of the Ottilie of “The 
Elective Affinities” and the person to whom the sonnets are 
addressed. The book had not been long in print, when its author, 
finding out that he was in the wrong in what he had said, followed 
it up in Wester'mann’s Magazine by another and a very sensational 
memoir of the same person. The new version turning out to be 
even less trustworthy than the first one, several men, in different 
periodicals, one in a separate book, fell on Stahr, and having 
denied his facts, and torn his arguments to shreds, brought forth, 
instead of" these, other facts and arguments of their own. “After 
which, they partly pulled each other to pieces. It would be rash l 
to say that, by these labours of theirs, many new facts in the 
history of literature, strictly so called, have been brought to light, 
or that we have been much furthered on our way to a knowledge 
and understanding of the life and writings of Goethe. We have 
been confirmed in what we knew about Goethe before; the faculty 
for understanding him will most likely be found mainly in the 
reader, There are in Germany very many men of letters who, when 
they fondly and painstakingly dwell on the events that are known 
to have been the occasions for many of Goethe’s poems, and on 
the circumstances under which these poems were written, seem to 
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think that they have got hold, not of a lamp, or an eye-glass, or & 
key, but of the thing itself, so to speak, without its accidental 
shape! Even so when they talk of the “ originals” to characters 
of his—they draw the likeness and they tell us the history of certain 
persons of real life, and they ‘mix up biographical details with 
reflections on the changes that these have undergone in the poet’s 
hands, and with guesses at the relation in which the poet may 
have stood to his models, till we begin to fear that they are going 
to do his work over again—in prose. It is very true that nearly 
all Goethe’s works of imagination are, in the fullest sense of the 
word, his confessions. But what he confesses is surely not a 
succession of events in his life; it is rather the sense of want, the 
desire, the longing that events have failed:to satisfy. The sub- 
stance of each such poem is just that which was wanting in the 
occurrences of actual life. And like every other artist, he creates 
his own heroes and heroines. No one will deny that the characters 
of Goethe’s fictions wear the features of persons of real life, many 
of whom were very dear to him. Perhaps for this reason he was 
so fond of the children of his fancy ; in the weal and woe of some 
of them, as they grew up under his hand, he took the part of a 
father. But why, or how, in what fashion or measure, people 
whom he had known, and events in which he had had a share, 
were changed in his hands, or rather in his heart and brain, into 
things of imagination—of this we do not hope ever to know much 
more than he himself has told us. Even under the very strictest 
guidance, giving ourselves wholly up to the leading of those who 
have made Goethe their profession, and in virtue of their exclusive 
knowledge claim the right to speak of him to the unlearned, ex 
cathedrd, when the poet, by eager hands, and with loud demonstra- . 
tion, bas been; so to speak, dissected before our eyes—we own that, 
even then, we fail to find out the secret or see the working of his 
soul. 

Tn the present instance, after all that has been written, we have 
not learned much more about the matters in hand than we knew 
or thought proper to guess before. But quite by the way we 
have made the nearer acquaintance of some men and women well 
worth knowing, who, till now, have been remembered rather for 
iheir friends’ sake than their own. Herr Frommann, the present 
head of the publishing firm in Jena, provoked ‘by some abuse 
that had been thrown at members of his family dead and living, 
has, in a thin volume, given us some account of his, parents and 
their way of life. The book, which describes not only the home 
of the authors childhood buf many of the famous persons who 
went out and in there, is too scanty, and what ‘we would like 
best to know ïs often rather hinted at than told. But in a mass 
of memoirs and printed letters, some more scraps of information 
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can be found. In the crush of sensational scandal-bearing which 
is very loud-voiced in Germany and calls itself biography, history 
of literature, and the like, it is pleasant’ to catch sight of this 
sketch of a family life standing firm on the old foundation of love 
andlaw. The sight of it will stir up the curiosity of some of us 
for another reason: these people, leading their daily lives, and 
going about their daily business, did, as the best thing in life, aim 
at—culture. And what is more, though by-the-bye, this household 
of piety and order and peace, will be to some a very dear, and 
may to many be a very unlooked-for background to sundry im- 
pressions, widely but somewhat vaguely received, concerning 
Goethe. : ` 
The Frommanns, though their name is so well known to all 
students of the so-called classical period of German literature, 
have not been'long in Jena. The late head of the house settled 
there in 1798. The first Frommann known to have had anything 
. to do with book-selling was Gottlob Benjamin, from 1727 onwards 
. manager of the publishing business, belonging to the orphan 
asylum at Ziillichau. He was succeeded by his son Nathanael 
Sigismuzid, who, in 1785, purchasing all rights from the asylum, 
became proprietor instead of manager. Dying in the year fol- 
lowing, he was succeeded by his son Frederick Ernest, who, finding 
in the long run that the little out-of-the-way town of Ziillichau 
` was not the place in which a publishing firm could thrive—wishful 
too for more traffic of brain for himself as well as for his books— 
removed, as aforesaid, to Jena, then at the top-tide of its fame. 
By this move he stepped into a place which would seem to have 
been waiting for him. There were booksellers in Jena before 
him ; but from this time till his death, the highly-cultivated hard- 
working man was sought after, liked, and trusted, by a good 
many of the best and best-known men of his time and country. 
A very charming figure is that of Frederick Ernest Frommann’s 
wife. She was a healthy, loving, active woman, exactly, wholly, 
and abundantly filling and so magnifying her place and making 
it beautiful. f 
She was a native of Hamburgh, and her maiden name was 
Joanna Charlotte Wesselhöft. She was the eldest child of -the 
Conrector, or second master of the grammar school in that city— 
a disciplinarian of a very fine old breed, extinct now. In her 
twentieth year, her mother falling into ill-health, she undertook 
the charge of the house, and of her younger brothers and sisters. 
Her education had been very carefully looked to; she knew 
languages well, and she had skill in music, still more in miniature 
painting. Some keen sorrow of early womanhood, some heavy 
chagrin and disappointment, did not fail to throw a blight on her 
best years. When the struggle was at an end she made up her 
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mind “to think no more of happiness for herself, but to spend her 
strength for the good of others.” So doing, Herr Frommann, on 
a trip to Hamburgh, found her at the age of twenty-seven, and 
forthwith fell in love with her. A few months later, in November 
1792, he married her and took her away from a large and lively 
set of friends in her native place to an unknown and quiet home 
in Züllichau. There, making, the best of her surroundings and 
fond of society, she formed many friendships, and was much made 
of, not only in the town itself, but in the country-houses near it. 
So that, when the time came to go to Jena in 1798, she was very 
sorry to leave Ziillichau. She took with her one baby, a boy of 
eight months, now the head of the firm. Two years after the 
removal, another baby was born, a little girl—in later life well- 
known in many of. the best circles of Berlin society, and till three 
years ago; infirmities forcing her then to retire, reader to the 
German Empress. Afterwards, in her retreat in Weimar, she was 
. the delight of every one who had the good fortune of being 
admitted to her acquaintance. Under her brothers roof in Jena, 
to the sorrow of very many, she died on the 2nd of August, 1875. 
Along with their own child the Frommanns took with them an 
orphan girl, Wilhelmina or Minna, or rather, as she was generally 
called, Minchen Herzlieb, the daughter of a former Lutheran 
pastor in Ziillichau. Father and mother being dead, the four 
children, two girls and two boys, had been received ‘into the 
houses of friends. Minna, boin in 1789, was then nine years old. 
For Herr Frommann, the change from the dull provincial town 
to the flourishing university was a delightful ohe. His wife, with ' 
a woman’s dislike to being uprooted and transplanted, felt herself : 
at first somewhat strange. Along with Weimar, Jena was then the 
head-quarters of literature: it had also not long before become 
the cradle of the modern transcendental philosophy, and it was 
one of the centre-points of science. The discussion of new 
methods‘of investigation with the results of these was not con- 
fined to class-rooms, but in some shape or other was carried into 
circles outside. Not all who then lived in Jena were leaders or 
e chiefs: some were followers, full of the bragging noise that is 
common in discipleship; and some did not follow anybody, but 
walked, amiably or otherwise, with loud bluster, in roads that led 
nowhither. With the march of mind came a crowd of stragglers, ` 
with many strange ideas and some surprising habits, One feature 
peculiar to the time, and -pretty well marked in the place—a 
feature that was of importance to the aspect of society, strictly so 
called—was the standing-ground taken and kept in the theory 
and practice of marriage by some of the most notable women. 
Those were the years in which the so-called Rights of the Pas- 
sions, particularly in persons of genius, were by a certain school 
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acknowledged and maintained to be more urgent than an atten- 
tion to actual institutions—a theory unfolded in Frederick 
Schlegel’s “ Lucinde,” and defended, or at least gravely discussed, 


even by Schleiermacher. The view was taken by some ladies, ` 


who wished rather for a successive than a subsiding observation 
of nature’s gifts' to them. Amongst others there lived then in 
Jena Caroline, the wife of August Schlegel, ‘one of the most 
married women of her time.—Caroline was a daughter of Pro- 
fessor Michaelis, of Gottingen, and she married, in the first place, 
a Dr.. Böhmer, in Clausthal, by whom she had one surviving 
_ daughter. After Dr. Béhmer’s death she went to live in Mayence, 
to be near her friend Therese Forster. Not very long afterwards, 
Therese suddenly leaving her husband’s house, going off, in fact, 
on Hubers account, whom, after Forsters death, she married, 
Caroline staid behind and undertook, so she says herself, “the 
office of a moral sick-nurse” to-the bereaved George Forster. 
Then, in the course of that troubled winter of 1792-3, whilst the 
French were occupying Mayence, and the Germans were ‘getting 
themselves ready to besiege it, fulfilling the duties of the said 
office, ahd from moming to night hearing and talking about 
nothing but the millennium of brotherhood that was being 
ushered in, “to divert herself,” so she says, she made the better 
acquaintance of a French officer, whose name we do not know. 
Many months afterwards, when the siege was over, and every- 
body had gone home, and she herself had got out of the prison 
. into which the Prussians had at first put her as a spy, she gave 
birth to a little baby, of which the French officer is understood to 
have been the father. A while after that she married August 
Schlegel.—At the time of which we are speaking she was living 
in Jena, trying to get herself divorced from Schlegel, in order to 
marry Schelling. A year or two later she was divorced from 
Schlegel, and did marry Schelling.* Along with her, indeed till a 
quarrel took place in the same house with her, was Dorothea, the 
daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, and runaway wife of Veit, the 
Berlin banker, and intended wife of Frederick Schlegel ;—intended 
sister-in-law, in fact, of Caroline, had not Caroline thrown off the 
one brother whilst Dorothea was putting on the other. Some 
wives and mothers were apt to look coldly on those of their own 
sex who tried to’ live up to the doctrine of “individual choice.” 
But many embankments were giving way in those years of 
revolution; and with Caroline, the most brilliant woman in the 
place, at their head, it- was easy for the ladies, whose faith was 
“the development of the Eternal in the individual . . . that 
eternal humanity of which manhood: and womanhood are but the 


* See Waitz’s “Caroline;” “Aus Schellings Leben,” by Plitt; Dilthoy’s “ Schleier- 
macher ;” Haym’s “romantische Schule,” &c., &c., &e. 
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. husks,” to bé pretty well received in society. Frau Fichte, for 
one, would not know such persons, and wondered at Frau From- 
mann for knowing them. Frau Fichte was a Swiss, stiff, stern, 
and dry, not falling into ways unknown to her, if she could help 
it ; her stony looks and straight shoulders protesting, as those of 
her countrywomen in foreign parts do to this day, in favour of 
the decorum and dulness of the canton of Zurich. Frau From- 
mann, of course, made a civil answer, but went on her road. Not 
over hasty in making friends, she knew what she was about when 
she behaved kindly to those who were thrown in her way. She ` 
did not, any the more for that, let them into the secret of her 
heart or home. a a 

As she was herself quite without pretensions, her home also 
was unpretending, but very pleasant. “Her son thus describes the 
order of the day when he was a child :— 


“ At seven in the morning, coffee, after which every one went to his 
‘work. At ten o’clock my father came out of his counting-room for his 
second breakfast, which consisted in bread and butter, and fruit when it 
was to be had; then he went back to business till one o'clock. My mother 
gave us lessons, at twelve usually a drawing lesson along with our cousins 
Wesselhoft. At one o’clock precisely, dinner. At three, my father went 
to his work again. Five o’clock was the tea hour. How my mother con- 
trived to teach us reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, and the rudiments 
of French and English, to sew almost all the linen for the whole family, 
and to maké dresses and caps for herself and the girls—furthermore, to 
keep her eye on what was going on in the kitchen—will best be seen in 
her letter to a young housewife [printed by Herr Frommann]. By five 
o’clock she had done her work, all but such as she had put aside for the 
evening ; the kettle boiled, bread and butter and biscuits were on the 
table—anybody might come in who liked. If nobody came, my father 
would read‘aloud, for he was fond of reading, and read well. If Gries 
had just translated another play of Calderon’s, my aunts would be invited to 
hear it—perhaps one or two others. Afterwards there was supper. If 
bachelor friends dropped in to tea, or if ladies had invited themselves, con- 
-versation sufficed, andit wasoften very lively. . . . My mother, bythe 
` way she listened and asked questions, knew how to make the men talk. 
When a debate began to get too lively she knew how to give it a tur. 
Severe: towards herself, she was- mild and indulgent towards others: the 
secret of her power over others lay in her unselfishness. About seven 
o’clock husbands would come to fetch their wives; by eight all would be 
over, and the family sitting down to supper. After supper my father 
would read aloud to my mother alone.” f 


The house stood and still stands, though with other inmates, in 
the so-called “Graben.” It was a building of two stories, sur- 
rounding three sides of a courtyard, and it had a large garden. 
It was a better house than most of those outside the walls, but 
the rooms, like all the rest in Jena, were extremely low in the 
ceiling. Those who have seen Jena in the early summer will | 
remember the broad white ring of cherry and apple blossom 
that encircles the seat of learning, like a halo on its head, or a 
frill of olden times round its neck. They may also remember 
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having been surprised at the style of domestic architecture in the 
suburbs. The stranger does not at first guess that those thin 
sheds that rise from the garden walls, with no windows at all on 
the ground floor, in fashion and substance not-unlike the Noah’s 
Arks of our childhood, slightly squashed, are really the abodes of 
those persons who do not like living in the inner town. As we 
write, the two railroads that are to put Jena into communication 
with the world outside, are being constructed,* land is rising in 
value, and enterprising persons are building modern villas even 
on the Landgraf; many cherry-trees have fallen, and many a 
tottering tenement long filled with family happiness and hos- 
pitality is doomed to fall. Lanes leading roughly between high 
walls overhung’ with vegetation, will, by-and-by, be paved and | 
straightened, or in some way stiffened into keeping with the 
wants of an age that will take its stamp rather from joint-stock 
associations than from faculties of learning. ` 
We need not wonder that Goethe, who had an eye for the 
worth of men and women, soon found his way into Frau From- 
manv’s parlour, and felt himself very comfortable there. He was 
_ often in Jena, and sometimes for months together. Then he 
would come in, like other people, at the tea hour, only he was best 
pleased when he found the family by themselves. He was allowed 
to talk, or be silent, just as he liked. Strangers sometimes put 
him out, in which case nobody molested him, but the party waited, 
“though with some sense of oppression,” tillhe came round again. 
When he was in the mood he would talk, it might be for hours. 
Once we find him apologizing for having kept the household “ out 
of bed till half-past ten o’clock.” Survivors. still remember hearing 
_ from his own lips passages of his life, afterwards published; in. 
print not half so gay to them who missed the movement of the 
hand and the glance of the eye. Sometimes he would draw, the ` 
materials apparently having been always laid in readiness. Now 
and then he read aloud. f 

“ I remember,” says Louise Seidler, in her memoirs, “ his reading 
a part of the Nibelungen, and giving explanatory remarks as 
he went on. . . . . Another time the Frommanns’ children 
had had a magic lantern sent, them at Christmas. Goethe got 
hold of it, made the pictures play on the. door of the room, and 
improvized doggerel rhymes all the while.” 

Goethe had a dread of curiosity and copious panegyric that 
grew with years, but he was always ready to see strangers if they 
were in any’sense of the word fellow-workmen. To young men 
who had life before them, and who might already have found help 
in words of his, he was always willing to show himself for a few 


` * One is finished. 
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- minutes. One evening, at Frau Frommann’s tea table, he found a 
party of students, but was not at all put out at their being there. 
On the contrary he told a number of funny stories.’ Happening to 
look up at last he noticed that his hearers could hardly contain 
themselves: they were devouring him with their eyes, which were 
all ablaze; so he said good-humouredly, “Yes, yes! that’s how 
the young folks like me.” Putting no trust in the political, poetical, 
patriotic, religious notions that had laid hold of the youth of 
Germany, especially the university youth, in the years before and - 
after the War of Independence, but mindful of many perplexities of 
his own at the same time of life, he would say of the young men, 
“To be sure they would be bores, only I was a bore myself.” One 
evening he told Frau Frommann about a visitor he had had in the 
` forenoon, described the fine tall figure, the brown locks, the kind- 
ling eyes, and the flow of turbid eloquence, and added, “I could 
have thrown my arms round his neck and said, ‘ Dear boy, do not 
be so stupid” (This very visitor came to Frau Frommann, and 
complained of Goethe’s coldness and reserve. He had several ' 
times tried to begin “a conversation on politics,” and Goethe had 
always cut him short.) In 1819, when the darkest clouds were , 
hanging over the political future of Germany, talking of the ` 
young men who were wild with impossible dreams, Goethe said he 
was very well aware that two or three swallows did not make a 
summer, but he looked kindly on them all the same: “you would 
see it uy their faces all their lives that they had had a happy 
youth.” Statesmen were then in the way of taking stern measures, 
and Goethe, who had some influence in. various high’ quarters, 
said, “I do nothing just now but mix sedative powders to keep 
them from doing harm to my dear youngsters, my Brausekipfe.” 
This intimate friendship, with its exchange of attentions and 
kindnesses, ended only with life. We find the Frommann family, 
when they went to Weimar, sometimes staying all night, or several 
nights, under Goethe’s roof. In spring, Frau Frommann always 
sent him the first asparagus, Jena being a week earlier than 
Weimar. In return, he brought toys for the children or some 
ornament from Carlsbad for Minchen. During one of his last 
sojourns in Jena, he lived in the Botanic Gardens, at the head of 
the Graben; and being so near, Frau Frommann on that occasion 
put her cook at his disposal. The excellent woman is still alive, 
and laments that she did not at the right time think of treasuring 
up Goethe’s orders for dinner, written with his own hand. - 
Goethe, a meteor in other ways, was a meteor, t0o, in his coming 
and going. But amongst the stated friends of the Frommann 
family we find the names of many who will not soon be forgotten. 
We find, for instance, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The present 
Herr Frommann declares himself to have been one of Hegel’s 
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earliest scholars, having been perched at a very tender age on. 
that philosophers knee, and caused to decline mensa. Then 
there are Steffens, Oken, the Hufelands, the Grimms, Tieck, and 
many more. Schiller is not mentioned—the Schlegels are 
slightly mentioned. In the strict sense, hardly any of the 
above could be called stated friends. Society in a German 
university town constantly changes: after a few years of intimacy 
one family takes wing and is seen no more, and then another, and 
yet another. ‘Amongst the permanent residents were brave old 
Knebel and his musical wife. Also Gries, who built up and main- 
tained a considerable fame as a translator from the Spanish and 
Italian. A bachelor, in course of time an old one, deaf and 
eccentric, now. and then shaking the dust of Jena from his feet 
and going somewhere else for a year or two, he was, doubtless, 
the most constant visitor in Frau Frommann’s parlour, grufily 
letting those concerned understand that he was grateful for the 
kind welcome and comfortable arm-chair that took the length and 
loneliness out of his evenings. ‘Now and then some old friend 
would come back ona visit. Herr and Frau Frommann sometimes 
made trips; the former always went to the Leipzig fair for a 
month at Easter and a fortnight at Michaelmas. At home the 
guest’s chamber, consisting of bedroom and comfortable sitting- 
room, was as often occupied as not. It was no unusual thing for 
a visitor to stay for months at a time. If a second came, a little 
close packing of children or other compressible portions as the 
household would make room for the second also. 

In the year 1806 the pursuit of knowledge was seman inter- 
rupted, and the quiet lives of men and women were thrown into con- 
fusion and misery by the storm of war. The little university town 
was doomed to bear the brunt of plunder and pillage, and to lend its 
name to the greatest disaster that the arms of Germany had ever 
met with. The battle of Jena was fought on the heights to the 
north of the town on the 14th of October; the ‘town itself was 
pillaged and in part burned. The Frommanns were saved from 
the very worst at first by their favourable position, and afterwards 
by the presence of Oudinot, who quartered himself upon them ; 
but they had to open their doors to whole families who had lost 
everything, and to French soldiers, hungry, thirsty, and wounded. 
Frau Frommann had to provide for the wants of about 130 
persons, in continual alarms, and partly by the lurid light of 
burning houses. A very graphic account of those days is extant 
in her handwriting. What happened had been so little foreseen, 
that Herr Frommann shortly before had made an excursion to the 
Rhine, and Goethe on his way home from Carlsbad had lingered 
for some weeks in Jena. The Prussians, under Prince Hohenlohe, 
were in occupation, and Prince Louis Ferdinand, who so soon after 
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. fell at Saalfeld, “yawned” because there was so little chance of 


anything to do. On the 29th of August, Frau Frommann wrote 


to her husband— 


“J was interrupted yesterday by a message from Goethe ‘to say that he 
was coming. An hour before him Frau Schmid came in, then Goethe and 
Riemer, then, of his own accord, Hegel. Goethe was in high spirits.” It 
was his birthday, but he does not like its being kept. He had sent us 
beforehand a huge piece of Brezel (cake) all decked out with flowers. At 
eight o’clock, when he was going away,I asked him to stay for supper, 
and he at once accepted. ... The talk fell on some very funny things, 
and we laughed heartily. In’ the twilight he spoke in a very interesting 
way with Hegel about Steffens’ book; I sat and listened, but understood 
little. He was very kind to the children. They had a battle before 
‘supper with leaden: soldiers. We had laid out his half-finished drawing, 
but be did not go on with it.” : 

In her journal she writes :— . 

“Goethe was in Jena. When he came to us in the evening we tried to 
make everything as quiet and comfortable for him as possible. All day’ 
Jong, and at dinner at Prince Hohenlohe’s, he heard nothing but politics, 
so he was glad to get on other subjects... . Even then he was a cordial 
for the days that followed. Bight days before the battle, as he drove past 
our house on his way to. Weimar, and saw me and Minchen standing at 
the window, he stopped and sent up his servant to bid us farewell. We 
felt as though our guardian angel .were taking flight. Yet he remained 
with us. Whoever has once lived with him, and understood him, can 
rejoice in‘ his health-giving power for ever after.” 


-After the battle, life. sooner or later went back into its old 
grooves; and even those who had lost their property or beén 
burned out of house or home, tried, as early as might be, to pick 
up the thread of existence where it had been’ dropped. 

By this time the Frommanns’ adopted daughter, Minna Herzlieh, 
had grown up to.be a lovely girl. In 1807 she was eighteen years 
old, and drew many eyes upon her. She-was nota regular beauty, 
but her style was grand and very harmonious. She had mag- 
nificent black hair, great chestnut-coloured eyes, and a frank, 
hearty expression. She was tall, but her figure was perfectly well- 


- proportioned, and all her movements were very graceful. “She 


was,” says Louise Seidler, “the loveliest of all virgin roses, 
with childlike features, and great dark eyes—rather soft and kind 
than fiery—that looked at everybody in an honest, innocent way, 
and were made on purpose to bewitch you.” Those who knew her 
best say that it is difficult to describe her.” She had all along 
been robust in health, but the growth of her mental faculties had 
been slow, and, alongside of a gentle affectionate disposition, not 
without motherwit and a turn for humour, there was a dreaminess 
about her, and, even to those nearest her, at the end of all con- 
fidence, a certain reserve. She was full of sweet womanly atten- 
tions towards all who came in her way; “she gave what she had to 
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give willingly and lovingly,” trying to make strangers and chance 
visitors feel at their ease. She was quite unselfish, and, as several 
who knew her bear witness, there was not even a trace of what is 
called coquetry about her. She had a sense-of duty which might 
véry well be called morbid, going hand-in-hand as it did with 
wants in her character—the want of clearness and the want of 
resolution—absences of qualities which, as the one who knew her 
best and loved her most says, were the cause of sore trouble to 
herself and others, though they had much to do with the charm 
she threw about her in daily life. 

She had grown up in the house as a sort of eldest daughter, 
rather more petted and indulged than the other children. She 
was well taught; but Frau Frommann had always rather anxiously 
guarded against forcing either her moral or mental faculties when 
they seemed backward, hoping that, as Minna’s growth had all 
_ along been slow and unequal, time would make up what was 
wanting. ; 

That' Goethe was delighted with her nobody denies; but there 
has been much angry strife about the exact nature of his feelings 
for her, the expression he gave to these, and the retum he met 
with. Stahr has put together an extraordinary story of a deep 
and lasting passion acknowledged on both sides, spinning itself 
through a course of years, and making both parties very miserable. 
‘Some have gone into the opposite extreme, as, for instance, 
Diintzer, who has flooded all Goethe’s life with prose, this passage 
included; in his usual annoyance at not being listened to 
explaining away every circumstance that hag aroused our curiosity 
or sympathy. None the less are we obliged to him for his 
diligence in bringing facts to light, and putting events in their 
due order. l 

Goethe had known Minna Herzlieb from her childhood and, 
when in Jena, had been’ used to see her daily. She, on her side, 
had grown up in the affectionate respect due to an elderly guest 
whom everybody treated with unwonted regard, and whom she 
herself always found kind and fond. After one of his absences; 
the poet perhaps suddenly saw that she had become a woman— 
beautiful, magnificent, enchanting. He may then have been 
stricken with something very much stronger than « interest,” 
_ Something which, had he given it play, might have grown into 
æ passion. At it was, not her beauty only delighted him, but 
much more her disposition, which, in its intense womanliness, with 
its gracefulness, reserve, and dread of daylight, wholly charmed 
him. She, Herr Frommann gays, was left for a good while in 
the unconstrained childlike veneration to which she had been 
accustomed. And when, by-and-by, she could no longer place all 
his attentions to the account of poetic effusiveness, even if her 
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own feelings did get warmer, they were still in half those of a 
child delighted at being singled out by a being so much greater 
and higher. She. was, of course, pleased, and what is called 
flattered. She hummed all day long some lines from a poem 
of his— 


“ Die Sterne die begebrt man nicht, 
Man frent sich ihrer Pracht, ' 
Und mit Entziicken blickt man auf 
In jeder heitern Nacht.” 


She never called him anything but “the dear old gentleman.” 
Her “love” for him then and afterwards was quite unmixed with 
any element of bitterness and suffering. His love for her, of 
whatever sort it’was, was locked up within himself. He had, long 
ere this, learned to school himself in self-control and resignation. 

It is known that Goethe wrote sonnets to Minna Herzlieb. It 
isstated by some, rashly we think, that “The Sonnets”—the whole 
collection—were addressed to her. . 

In 1807 Goethe was in Jena from the 11th of November till the 
18th of December, attended as usual by Riemer, his secretary. 
For the first threeweekshe workéd at “Pandora” and “The Theory 
of Colour.” Of course he often went to see the Frommanns, the 
Knebels, and others, and in one of these houses he, or some one 
else, would, in the long evenings, read aloud, ' On the 2nd of 
December Zachary Werner arrived. Goethe had never cared 
much about Werner’s dramas, but on personal acquaintance he 
took a liking to the man. He thought him, “to borrow the ex- 
pressions of society, ‘interesting’ and even ‘amiable, ” and 
Werner was forthwith drawn into the inner circle. On the very 
evening of his arrival he was at the Knebels’ along with Goethe 
and read some of-his own poems aloud. The next evening there 
was a small party at the Frommanns’, and Werner again read 
aloud—some of his sonnets, we are told, with great fire. The 
sonnets and their author fairly laid hold of Goethe, who had 
never taken sonnets seriously in hand: (as far as we know'he had 
-before this written three). He set to work forthwith to read 
sonnets, Italian and German, and to discuss with Werner the 
question of sonnet-making. The “Pandora,” at which he had 
been working for three weeks, was laid aside. On the 6th of 
December he himself wrote a sonnet,.the one in which the be- 
loved speaks to her lovers marble bust, threatening to kiss it till ` 
he turns jealous and comes to drag her away, —now No. 4 of the 
published collection, This and all that follow are true to the 
Petrarcan manner as he conceived it;—much fire, cooled by self- 
complacent skill in making verses; immense gallantry and devotion, 
made to look a little trifling by being set on stilts. The exercise 
once begun was gone on with. Sentiments suited to the very 
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artificial form were found and were all expressed in the same - 


fashion, elegant, musical, tender, playful. On the 9th of December 
at the Frommanns’, after dinner, Goethe read aloud some sonnets 
of August Schlegel’s. In the evening of that day he and Werner 
were at the Knebels’, and again. there was reading. Early the 
next morning Goethe again wrote a sonnet. And in the evening, 
in his rooms, more sonnets of August Schlegel’s were read. In 
like manner on the morning of the 11th he did the same thing, 
and in the evening sonnets by Gries and Klinger were read.. Thus 
it went on day by day. He worked regularly at sonnets every 
morning. On the 14th he again listened to sonnets of Werner's. 

In the Frommanns’ house, Minna Herzlieb was the point of 
attraction and admiration for all. We are told that the younger 
members of the party, especially Riemer and Werner, marked 
` themselves by their attentions. They both made sonnets on the 
name, Herzlieb, Riemer more than one. On the 16th, Werner read 
his to Goethe, who was stirred up himself to make one on Herzlieb. 
He wrote it without doubt on the morning of the 17th; later in 
the same day he showed it to Riemer. 

On the 18th, Goethe went back to Weimar. Christmas was 
coming on, and with it the unconditional obligation for all men 
and women to be within their own four walls, to send from thence 
gifts and greetings at discretion to friends outside. Goethe was 
always mindful of his duty in this matter; to his young lady 
friends, for instance, he was liberal in little keepsakes accompanied 
by verses or billets-doux. On the present occasion the Frommann 
household was not forgotten. Minna, for her share, got a box of 
bon-bons, and some think that the sonnet “Christgeschenk,” may 
have been sent along with the bon-bons. Be this as it may, the 
presents were crossed by presents. On the 26th, Goethe wrote 
to Frau Frommann— - 


“ I hoped to thank you for a pretty pocket-book, and now I have been 
surprised by a most splendid one, which has given me a great deal of 
pleasure. Thanks, kindest thanks to you, for having for ever rescued me 
from the temptation of keeping and producing my dearest paper treasures, 
as Beyreis keeps his diamonds, and Werner his sonnets. These very 
sonnets, full of fiery, heavenly love, have been placed on the one side of the 
pocket-book, which seems to think a mighty deal of its contents. Now 
there is no help for it; I must create on the other side some sort of even 
balance by love and good-will, earthly indeed, and of the present, but 
warm and faithful. Matters of a heterogeneous sort may find room in the 
middle, merry or sentimental, just as they come. I take much pleasure 
in thus collecting and arranging, hoping soon to be able to communicate 
some of my treasures to you. But as it is uncertain when I shall have that 
happiness, I will make an attempt now to return in letters and syllables 
what you have done to me in stitches. Receive the old friends kindly; I 
hope to send the rest soon. 

“ You had to share our sorrow at seeing our expectation of entertaining 
you here all at once come to nothing. May your anxiety about the dear 
. VOL. XXVII. Q 
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Allwina be ever lessened, and the lasting possession -of that good child 
more and more made sure. Last night, it being August’s birthday, I 
wished you had all been here; our theatrical friends acted a short play, 
the bill of which I enclose; it.was very nice. I send, moreover, a list 
of garden seeds; we have ours every year from this establishment, and 
have always been thoroughly satisfied. If you would like to order any, I 
will write for them along with our own. In all this I am not so disinter- 
ested as you may think: I hope this summer’ to enjoy them along with 
` you. Ihave taken rooms at the Bischoffs’, and shall this time be an in- 
habitant of Jena, in good earnest. The palace is to be put in order, the 
museum brought down-stairs, the upper floor to be made habitable; what 
a deal of work I shall have and make for myself! Now farewell to you 
and yours. Forgive me my scribbling mood ; it comes even seldomer than 
a talking one. I will stop here and pack up, in hopes of giving Herr 
Frommann this to carry. Many kind regards to the Seebecks. Support 
my request to Minchen. Herr Frommann is going to take the parcel. 
_ “ GOETHE. 


“ Weimar, December 26th, 1807.” 


The time of sonnet-writing had gone by. It is likely that of 
the seventeen which form the collection, sorne were in supple- 
mentary fashion added later; but what he himself calls the 
“sonnet rage,” had lasted for just twelve days. He had gratified 
his curiosity, and had made up his mind that he “would rather 
carve in whole wood than stick bits together.” He thought the, 
-sonnet ori the whole rather a plaything than a genuine form of 
poetic expression. And his own attempts were not happy. With 
one or two exceptions, the thoughts in all of them are straitened, 
and the lines are stiff. Whether or not, as some think, fierce and 
fiery passion throbs in the playful tiptoe gait, each reader must be 
left to judge for himself. But that there is, unity ip these seven- 
teen sonnets, or that all of them were written to or for Minna 
Herzlieb, may surely be denied. In those which may be called 
love sonnets, there are too many expressions which im no sense 
suit her. We are sure only that the two called “Charade” and 
“Epoch,” were meant for her. The latter is one of the best, and 
though the style in it is Petrarch’s, and it carries a certain affecta- 
tion on its front, we should be slow in saying that the love it 
parades is not real. : - 

From the Christmas letter we learn that his affection was at 
least no secret, and that there was nothing underhand in his way 
of showing it. He sends the sonnets (perhaps other verses as well) . 

_to Frau Frommann, and he takes it for granted that she will have 


~ seen a letter which he seems to have written to Minna. 


Three weeks afterwards, Goethe paid a flying visit to Jena 
with his wife. On the 16th of January, 1808, they were present 
at a ball in the “Rose.” On the 17th, they spent the evening at 
the Frommanns’, and Goethe read aloud.» On the 18th, they went 
back to Weimar. In the spring, Goethe was again in Jena for a 
length of time. There is a note of his, addressed, “An die Fréun- 
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dinnen ” (To my female friends), i.e., Frau Frommann and Minchen, 
written shortly before this visit :— 


“Itis in dull weather, in sad days, that we best perceive the beauty of 
flowers, the loveliness of friendly sympathy. Receive then, dear friends 
(Freundinnen), my best thanks for what you have sent: it came in a 
fitting hour. I hope soon to be able to follow this note. 

* GOETHE. 

“ Weimar, April 8th, 1808.” 


Soon after this, Minna Herzlieb. went back to Ziillichau. She 
went there to attend her sisters wedding, but her stay was 
lengthened, and she did not return to Jena for more than four 
years. In June, 1808, Goethe, writing to Frau Frommann, from 
Carlsbad, says :— So 


“We were particularly grateful to you for your assurance of our 
Minchen’s welfare. It was to be foreseen that such a dear child, owing as 
much as she does to nature and yourself, would be well received, and-call 
forth feelings of lively friendship everywhere. But it is odd: when we 
are vexed at: the absence of persons whom we love, we can never fancy 
either them or their surroundings quite cheerful. So much the more grati- 
fying-was your assurance of her well-being. Be pleased to send her our 
salutations and best wishes.” 


As was to be expected, ‘certain writers have found in Minna’s 
“removal” trom Jena a precautionary measure on the part of her 
adopted parents to keep her out of Goethe’s way. On the other ' 
hand, Herr Frommann tells us that his mother was much vexed 
at Minna’s prolonged absence. Her letters proving this are in his 
keeping. 

We have no reason whatever to think—and this is borne out by 
those who ought to know—that, either of Minna’s adopted parents 
“dreaded” anything from Goethe’s liking for her. Not even 
Frau Frommann, into whose hands the training and special care 
of the child had fallen, was the one to be thrown off her balance, 
or scared out of her senses, or to foresee mischief without end, 
because somebody féll in love with somebody. They both knew 
Goethe a little better than even those who write much about him 
know him in our own day, and their knowledge of him had led 
them to put great trust in him, and perhaps to expect good, rather 
than fear evil, to their darling from him. 

At this time Goethe began to work out the plan of a new book,’ 
“The Elective Affinities.” It was a plan which, as he says himself, 
he had carried about with him for several years. At Carlsbad 
he talked it over with Riemer, and made studies amongst his 
acquaintances there for some of the personages. The tale did not 
at first speed well, and in the autumn‘it was laid aside for a while. 
In the spring of 1809 he took it in hand again, and finished it. 

A good many books have been written about this book, and not ° 
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without cause. Itisa hard book and a most unpopular one. It 
tells truths which hardly anybody wants to hear, and secrets which 
nobody cares to confess. It has always been railed at, all the 
more, perhaps, becausé of the curious unchanging fixedness with 
which it has kept its footing, as a fact or phenomenon that will 
not at all be explained away; making true what its author said, 
that that which has been imagined maintains its right to be, just 
as much as that which has happened. Many years afterwards 
Goethe said that “ The Elective Affinities” was the only one of his 
larger productions in which he was conscious of having aimed at 
representing an idea. . This -idea—the sanctity of the marriage 
bond—was one which the experience and the observation of many 
years had borne in upon him. His own early manhood had been ` 
fall of joys and illusions to the brim, and these had ‘ended in the 
‚sudden, and what the world called jll-assorted, connection with the 
mother of his children. This connection, begun in the flesh, was 
jndéed one which bystanders could not but call ill-assorted; but 
he himself, not thinking that he had formed: an ideal union, and 
sure that his own share in it was not void of offence, found it very 
bearable. He loved Christiane from first to last, and she returned 
his love. She was not a help meet for him, but she did help him 
to the best of her power, and he knew it. Still, standing as he 
did in full sight of the old age that was near, it is very likely 
that the vision of a thousand might-have-beens passed before him 
often enough. Just in those years the beauty of many younger 
women, the charms of some lovely girls, may have given a point 
to such yearnings; but the world outside noticed only a 
heightened calmness of bearing, and the objects of his liking— 
Sylvia Ziegesar, Bettina Brentano, Pauline Gotter, and others— 
were delighted with his fatherly fondness. The culminating point 
is very likely to be found in his love for Minna Herzlieb. It was, 
as has already been said, the period in which it had become the 
fashion for persons of genius to handle the marriage bond. as 
some ladies in argument, will handle a bracelet—taking it off and 
putting it on again at every turn in the great argument of life,. 
with a fidgety doubt whether the action would ‘be ‘thought 
graceful or gauche. Our friend Zachary Werner, at the time of 
his visit to Jena, had been divorced from three wives! It might 
- not be easy exactly to say what the age.and its vagaries had to 
do with the poets work. Perhaps they may have dragged him 
to the doing of it, as the spread canvas will quicken the painter 
‘ to begin his picture. Be this as it may, in “The Elective Affinities” 
a picture for all ages came to sight, the very truthfulness of which 
goads the most of us—unused to look at either ourselves or others 
in plain broad daylight—to say, it is not truthful. It was another 
of the unburdenings of the author's soul; this time the throwing 
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off of a weight that had been growing for twenty years and more. 
He, too, in many silent hours, had known the same longings for 
“happiness” which the most of us know and think so reasonable. - 
Acknowledging (rightly or wrongly) the marriage bond to be the * 
foundation of our moral and civil existence, “the basis and the 
apex of all civilization,” and not daring of his.own accord to leave 
the place he found himself standing on and go back to savage life 
(being, in fact, thoroughly well-bred), he set over against any 
such longings the conviction that there is hardly one sufficient 
reason why husband and wife should separate—the human state, 
in joy and sorrow, being set so high that it is not, possible to 
reckon up what a married couple owe to each other, “an infinite 
debt that can be paid only in eternity.” He acknowledged to the 
full the debt that he himself owed to his Christiane. At a time 
when outsiders had long begun to shudder at the notion of her 
being in any sense called “Goethes wife,” the ecclesiastical 
sanction was given to their union. When she died, ten years 
. afterwards, he mourned for her very bitterly. It is this Tragedy 
of Wedlock—a tragedy, for his part in which he himself would 
have been very far from claiming any merit or distinction, as 
though he had acted it well, or as though some strange thing had 
happened to him; a tragedy, in the very intenseness of the 
individual misery which it renders, symbolical of the pain that is 
common to man; a tragedy, like all real ones, mixed with many 
joys and pleasures—it i is this which has been shown to us in the 
Wahlverwandtschaften. : 
“ No one,” he says himself, “ will fail to recognize here a deep 
and passionate wound, which in the process of healing shrinks 
from closing; a heart that dreads being cured. This novel, like 
‘Pandora,’ expresses the sentiment of privation, and in many respects 
cost its author dear.” Writing to Bettina he says: “In unravelling 
these harsh fates the poet was deeply movéd; he bore his share 
of sorrow. Asso much that is sad dies the death of transitoriness 
unmourmned for, the poet: had set before himself the task of 
gathering into this one fiction, as into a burial urn, the tears for . 
much that had slipped through his grasp.”* After these and 
other words of his own, it seems difficult to put “The Elective 
Affinities” into the same class of fiction with Werther, or to 
maintain that the whole tale sprung out of the one episode 
of the author’s love for Minna Herzlieb. No one will deny that in 
the authors imagination Minna sat as- model to the Ottilie of the. - 
book, though even then it is likely that some of the features were 
borrowed elsewhere. In the epithets that he lavishes on Ottilie, 
the “dear,” the “good,” the “fair,” the “glorious,” the “heavenly” 


* Any quotation from Bettina is of course to be taken with caution. In this case she 
has perhaps changed the words, but the menimg sounds like Goethe’s meaning. 
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child, may be shadowed not only the love he bore to his own 
creation, but the love he had borne to its original. Í 
* We will quote here, but without all comment, a passage from 
Sulpiz Boissérée’s journal—a passage which has been a bone of 
much contention. On the 6th of October, 1815, Goethe and 
Boissérée had driven together from Frankfort to Heidelberg, and 
Boissérée says :— 

“We happened to talk of ‘The Elective Affinities.’ Goethe laid stress on , 
his having brought on the catastrophe rapidly and without any break. 
The stars had come out. He spoke of his relation to Ottilie : how he had 
loved her, and how unhappy she had made him. He became at last 
almost enigmatical and full of presentiments in what he said. Now and 
then he recited a merry line. And so, tired, irritable, half full of presen- 
timents, half asleep, by splendid starlight, and in keen cold, we arrived at: 
Heidelberg.” ` 

Minna Herzlieb staid at Ziillichau for more than four years. 
She refused several offers of marriage which were made to her. 
In answer to her own report of one of these, Frau Frommann 
wrote to her :— i pi 

“You know I consider the person happy who reflects, comes to a con- 
viction, and acts accordingly. You- have done so, and happy you! I do 
net blame you in the least. When the heart always says no, it is a 
hazardous game to oppose it. It was a good thing that you could not ask 
my advice; I should’ have referred you to yourself and your own heart. 
I always liked J——, and esteemed him for his out-and-out upright 
character; I was very fond of his sister, and had nothing to object to in 
his mother, so you might have fancied that you could read in my eyesa 

o wish that your heart might not always say no. I am very glad, I tell you 
again, and I only beg you will have no, scruples behindhand.” 

After a while an offer wasmade to which she said yes. It came 
frorh a young Silesian student of good family, between whom and 
Minna an attachment had sprung up. But the young man’s 
mother, when written to, refused her consent, and Minna, with 
her usual conscientiousness, at once broke off the engagement.* 
Some time afterwads she again engaged herself, this time to a 

‘teacher in‘a gymnasium in Berlin. As his intended wife she 
returned to Jena in the autumn of 1812. But she had acted 
without consulting her heart, and had promised more than she 
could fulfil. Her delight at reaching “home” again, and her 
indifference to everything else, are expressed in a letter to Herr 

. Frommann, who was not in Jena at the time :— ' 

“ Here J am; sitting beside mother and Allwina, and writing to you! It 
is impossible for me to think seriously of anything that lies on the outside 
of this circle. I am delighted beyond description. How happy I am 
beside mother, beside my beloved sister Allwina! How I feel anew.that 


I have grown round the hearts of you all! How is it possible that I could 
wander about so long amongst strangers? Thank God that I am here.” 


* What Stahr adds, viz.,that the young gentleman fell in the War of Independence, 
vis not true. 
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The overflowing delight in the old surroundings was fatal to the 
engagement she had made. Her betrothed followed her to Jeńa 
not long after, but was received with such coldness that he himself ° 
saw that no good could come from pushing his suit. He drew 
back, and she was free again. She lived on in the home of her girl- 
- hood, loving and loved.. Something is said about other offers of 

marriage that were made to her, and one in particular that she was 
disposed to accept; but they came to nothing. 

Stahr, as was already said, has made out that Goethe’s and 
Minna’s “love” for each other—passionate, poetic, all-absorbing— 
endured through a long term of years, making the one wretched 
and throwing a halo round the other. He does not tell us how at 
last it died away, neither does he offer any proofs for what he says. 
On the contrary he complains that all the sources of information 
have been kept back. We might rest content with answering, The 
thing is not possible. In that case we should have to ask those 
readers who do not know much. about Goethe to take our word 
for this. “ Goethe,” says Hermann Grimm, “is a mountain-chain, 

. all the slopes and hollows, the heights and depths, of which have 
been accurately explored and measured ;” but it is not possible 
for every one to have the results of these explorings at command 
—the knowledge which gives us a right to say, The story flies in 
the face of all that we have ever learned about the character of 
Goethe, its strength and its weakness, and is to be disbelieved. 
But those who ought to know, and whose word we take, tell us 
that there are no “sources of information” to Keep back. Goethe’s’ 
“love” for Minna ended, doubtless, very quickly indeed. At all 
events it was laid to rest, as so much else had been in like fashion, 
when he drew the figure of Ottilie in “ The Elective Affinitiés.” 
But that did not hinder his liking to get news about her for many 
years, perhaps as long as he lived: of his friendship for her there 
are traces in plenty. 

On her birthday, the 22nd of May, in the year 1817; he gave 
her a copy of the edition of his poems of 1815, and wrote four 
lines on the fly-leaf, saying that “if she found old acquaintances 
in the book, she would perhaps recognize herself.” The two son- 
nets before mentioned, which were written for her, are wanting in 
this edition—they were added in a later one—but there were, 
doubtless, féatures of Minchen’s to be found in many of the poems, 
features not now recognizable. The fact of the gift and*of the 
dedication is to some a tell-tale evidence of love enduring for ten 
years. - Others think that the dedication in particular is evidence 
of just the contrary ; on which point it would be in vain to argue. 
It is fair, however, to remind readers that it was no uncommon 
thing for Goethe to give presents, birthday and other, or to write 
stanzas to ladies, young and old. 
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And this, ie we mistake not, is all that is to be told about Goethe 
and Minna Herzlieb. The sad story of Minna’s later life does not 
‘belong to literature. She herself, with her shrinking from the 
eye of strangers, could not bear that anything should be said about. 
her in print. She enjoined on all around her absolute silence-in 
respect of herself. When Mr. Lewes’ “Life of Goethe” became 
known in Germany, she gave no contradiction to the statement 
that she had lived to be a “happy wife,” and she allowed no one 
else to contradict it. After she was dead, survivors fondly cherish- 
ing her memory, perhaps with.some awe felt for one whom the 
Lord had stricken, kept the silence unbroken. Even what has 
now been told. might never have. become known had not attacks ° 
been made on the memory of persons no longer able to speak for: 
themselves. A statement of everything in the order in which it 
happened was the best way to ward off such attacks. As for that 
which follows, Minna’s friends have’ been indignantly upbraided 
_ for “hiding the truth,” as though the world had a right to be 
undeceived when it believed Minna’s marriage to have been a 
happy one.- It seems very natural that these friends should have 
thought the mistake “one not materially hurtful to the German 

nation’s power of understanding the writings of their Poet Prince.” 
` Now there is no room for concealment, and her after-history awakens - 
our sympathy, as the history of any human bong will do for whom 
we have once felt a liking. 

Professor Walch, of Jena, had twice made an offer of marriage 
to Minna, and had twice been refused, when, on a third application 
in the spring of 1821, he was accepted. He was a professor of 
jurisprudence, the descendant: of a long line of learned ancestors, 
who had filled chairs in the university. He was himself. a man of 
learning and of very good standing, and, moreover, very well off 
in his worldly circumstances. But he was twenty years older than 
Minna, who was then thirty-two. He was, we are told, strikingly 
agly and awkward and undignified, and, it is added, pedantic and 
narrow-minded. No more strangely contrasted couple could well 
have been put together. Nobody knows why she pledged her 
word to him. The courtship, or rather the state of betrothal, was. 
so unhappy a one, the bride’s aversion was so marked, that three 
weeks before the wedding both FrauFrommann and Walch himself 
urged her rather to break off the engagement than fulfil it against. 
her liking. But she stuck to her purpose. Her natural indecision 
of character seems at first sight to have been wanting on this 
occasion, and to have given place to a determination most ill-timed 
. and ominous. But if we could look deeper, perhaps we should 
find that it was that very indecision that made her shrink back 
from the bold and resolute step of a breach of engagement. The 

marriage took place in September 1821, and very soon afterwards 
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the unhappy wife left her husband’s house and went back to her 
relations in Ziillichau. The pleasant home of her girlhood, in the 
very same town with her own “home,” could no longer be open 
to her. 

It may have been not long after this that some sort of mental 
disorder first showed itself. It was neither severe nor abiding, 
but it.came back. Some time afterwards she returned to her 
husband. Friends did their best to bring the parted couple 
together, Minna’s own sense of ‘duty impelled her, her longing for 
Jena drew her, and at a distance her husband did not seem so 
disagreeable to her. She wrote him friendly letters, and she came 
back to him. But it would not do. She was torn to pieces by 
her antipathy, and fled to her brother again with a fresh attack of 
her disorder. Yet in years following she tried the same.experi- 
ment again and again, always with the same result. She who was 
so gentle and loving towards everybody else, could not bear even 
to be near her husband. Whilst one of these trials was going 
on, she wrote to a friend :—“ It is dreadful, but when Iam at 
work in my own room, and I hear Walch’s voice in the passage, 
even if I know that he is not coming to me, I tremble fiom head 

. to foot.” Of course, her horror and her infirmity often showed 
themselves in ways that it is needless to dwell on,—symptoms that 
in their uncertain coming and going were grievously harrowing at * 

` the time to those who doated on the sufferer. When ten years 
had passed, the experiments were giver up, and the ill-assorted _ 
couple remained separated. -A divorce was talked of, but 

neither of the two would take the first step. Walch died in 

1853. . 

Her disorder, repeatedly coming on, was so distressing that her 
friends several times sought help for her away from home. On 
one occasion she came back seemingly quite cured.’ After her 
„brothers death, her sister-in-law and she kept house together in 
Züllichau. And when her husband was dead, she came every 
other year for several months to her foster-brother’s house in Jena. 
The parents who had cared and sorrowed for her were in their 
graves,” but clinging and clung to she found a loving welcome 
still. A third generation was growing up;-in their hearts her 
memory is enshrined to this day as a thing beautiful and much 
beloved. 

After the death of her sister-in-law in 1864, her old disorder 
. returned with such violence that: it was found necessary to take 
her to'a hospital for the insane at Görlitz. There she died on the 
10th of July, 1865. 

We add here a translation of the greater part of a letter written 


* Frau Frommann died in 1830 ; her husband followed her in 18387. 
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by Herr von Loeper, in Berlin, giving an account of a visit paid by 
him to Minna Herzlieb :— ; 


« Tt was on the.6th of August, 1857, that I, then in Züllichau on busi- 
ness, on a hot afternoon, sought out the shady house on the Grünberg 
road, in the first floor of which the widowed Frau Walch lived with her 
sister-in-law, the widowed Frau Herzlieb. Unluckily, just before my 
arrival, a party of ladies had assembled themselves in the comfortable, well- 
furnished rooms, and their presence made it necessary for me to shorten 
my visit. Both ladies received me with extreme kindness, and Minna at 
once engaged in conversation about the time spent by her in Jena. She 
was then bordering on seventy, but her tall slim figure, her blooming com- 
plexion, and the ease of her movements made her look at least twenty 
years younger. She made quite the impression described by Stahr. ` The 
first subject of our conversation was Lewes’ book on Goethe, which had 
just come out, but which she had not yet read. (The second: volume, in 
which ‘The Elective Affinities’ are spoken of, did not appear in the German 
translation till late in the autumn of that year.) She was glad that Goethe 
was coming into fashion again ; so she expressed herself. Still she eluded 
adroitly, and with a sort of embarrassed smile, my question, whether she 
had recognized herself in the Ottilie. But she positively denied that she 
lad been removed from Jena on Goethe’s account, or, as Lewes says, sent 
back to school : her temporary absence from Jena had been owing quite to 
other circumstances. She did not deny that many of Goethe’s sonnets were 
dedicated to her, adding, ‘You must always rémember that Goethe was a 
poet,’ and-remarking that there were several of them which she had 
never seen till she read them in print. These, she said, might. have 
been written for Bettina, to whom I had better apply.. She appro- 
priated to herself, in particular, the one called ‘t Wachsthum,’ saying it 
exactly expressed her relation to Goethe. The sonnets were so -beau- 
tiful and perfect in themselves, that it was a pity to hunt up the actual 
facts they might refer to: ‘Goethe was a poet, you know. She had 
known him from about the year 1800 till 1823 or 1824. He had seen 
her in the Frommanns’ house as a child, and as she grew up, just as the 
sonnet indicates; she had often walked with him.*” As she was in sucha 
good train, I did not venture to interrupt her by inquiring how Goethe had 
come to represext her as a ‘princess.’ When I laid stress on’ Goethe’s 
having been in his fifty-eighth year, whilst she was in her eighteenth, she 
replied with animation, ‘Goethe was always young, you did not observe 
his agé? She said he had always been most amiable towards her, and 
when she looked back on him and on that period, she had no recollections . 
but pleasant ones. Unaffected veneration, almost enthusiasm, expressed 
themselves in her voice andlooks. She denied that Goethe, had ever sent 
her the sonnets, and she declared that she possessed neither letters nor 
poems of his, with the exception of some lines which ‘he had written in a 
copy of his printed poems. At my request she rose and, stepping briskly, . 
fetched from the next room the volume of poems referred to. I copied 
on a piece of paper, which she gave me, the dedication strophe of May 
22, 1817—which, at the time of my visit, was not known to have been 
addressed to Minna. As I turned over the leaves of the book, our conver- 
sation fell on many of the poems contained in it, and I saw that she was 


. * Mr. and Miss Frommann, on the other hand, say they do not believe Minna ever 
walked with Goethe. It does not strike us that the sonnet “ Wachsthum » in particular 
bears on Minna. It might be hard to ‘understand why she appropriated it to herself; 
but for the fact that, as will be seen, sho possessed it in his handwriting. Most likely he 
had given it to her. Bettina von Arnim has been much laughed at for appropriating to 
herself sonnets of Goethe’s. Yet, as we now know, she had at least one of them in her 
possession, in Goethe’s handwriting. 
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quite at home in them, knew a number of them by heart, and, when I 
quoted a line, could supply the rest. Her honest brown eyes were nearly 
always covered by their long lashes, and though she entered on the con- 
versation gracefully and delicately, she was, on the whole, reserved and 
bashful—almost like a young girl. Her sister-in-law, who was in the 
room the whole time, put an end to the conversation, as the recollections 
seemed to excite Minna, and the rest of the party were waiting for the- 
hostesses. At that time I knew nothing about Minna’s mental malady, 


` consideration for which, doubtless, guided the conduct of the sister-in- 


law. 

« Afterwards, at the time of the preparations for the Goethe Exhibition 
in Berlin, I wrote to Minna, and asked her to lend me the volume. She 
refused, in the following characteristic words :— 

«c Sir,—By my absence from Ziillichau prevented from sooner answer- 


ing your letter, I could not till to-day beg your indulgence for my inability, | 


yielding, as I do, to the propensities known to you, to fulfil your wish. 
Great as the worth is that the book has for me, the contribution to your 
great and magnificent undertaking -would be but small. For this reason 


it will be easy for you to judge mildly of my seeming disobligingness. 


Thus hoping, with many regards, yours, 
-~ - “Moana WALCH HERZLIEB. 

« ¢ Züllichau, April 27th, 1861.’ 

“ Neither was her picture to be obtained for the Exhibition.” 

By her will, Minna Herzlieb left to Allwina Frommann a sealed 
parcel.* The bulk of its contents consisted of Miss Frommann’s owm 
portrait, in a frame, and her and her mothei’s letters to Minna, tied 
up ina bundle. Alongside of these were some autograph sonnets 
of Zachary Werners. l 

There were three things of Goethe’s: First, A drawing of his; 
Second, a dried flower, folded in paper, on which, in Minna’s hand, 
was written—“ With great deliberation, and> no doubt, with many 


‘fine thoughts in his inmost soul, plucked by the dear old gentle- 


man, in our blue room, in a familiar circle of few persons, on the 
20th of June 1807.” Third, the sonnet, “ Wachsthum,’ in Goethe’s 
handwriting, but without the four first lines, which had been 
clipped off; underneath it was the date, “13th December’ 1807, 
midnight.” ` 

The date on the dried flower is a wrong one. In June 1807, 
Goethe was not in Jena, but in Carlsbad. Minna’s having the 
sonnet in her possession does not harmonize well with her saying 
to Loeper that she possessed no writing of Goethe’s but the lines 
in the book. These and other discrepancies will not surprise 
any one who has found out by experience, how little trust can be 
put in the evidence from memory given by women of the finest 
affections and most delicate feelings. 

ANDREW HAMILTON. 
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T is not necessary to travel beyond the pages of this Revæw 
during the last few years for evidence of a growing revolt in 

the popular mind against the immemorial bèlief of.the Church, and ' 
indeed of the immense majority of Christians, from the Apostles’ 
days to -ur own, as ‘to the future state of those who die 
impenitent. In part, of course, this is ‘due to the great wave of 
- sceptical, or rather Pagan, reaction which is sweeping over 
modern society, of which the signs, both moral and intellectual, 
are manifold, and the ultimate issue neither pleasant to contem- 
plate nor altogether easy to forecast. A straw may show which 
‘way the stream is flowing, and one of the lesser indications of that 
new current of thought, which it; is. in. place to mention here, as 
it bears:on the: treatment of the departed, may be found in the 

startling proposal to revert from the Christian practice of burial - 
to the heathen custom of burning the dead which it superseded.* 
` We have witnessed a somewhat kindred but:still bolder manifes- 
tation of the same spirit in the, open advocacy of murder and 

suicide, in! certain cases, under the exquisite sobriquet of “eutha- . 
nasia.” But I-cannot-dwell further on this aspect of the question 


* It is my misfortune to differ greatly on some points from Bishop Wordsworth, of - 
Lincoln, but he deserves the thanks of all Christians for his manly protest against this - 
revolting suggestion. It is characteristic of Dr. Newman’s keenness of intuition that 
- mere than forty years ago, in one of his earliest Oxford sermons, he should have ‘called 
attention to the true significance of the distinction between Christian burial and “ that 
old irreverence of the funeral pile.”—Paroch. Sermons, vol. i. pp. 318, 319, firat-ed. 
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here, and must content myself with citing a few words from’ an 
article in the June number of the Fortnightly Review, in illustration 
of the present attitude of the infidel school towards Christian 
Eschatology. The writer, who is engaged in denouncing not 
only Revelation but the immortality of the soul, informs us that 
according to Christian belief “the condition of the departed 
depends ultimately upon the will of a being who a long while ago _ 
cursed all mankind because one woman disobeyed him. The curse was 
no mere symbol of displeasure, but a fixed resolve to keep his 
victims alive for ever, writhing in horrible tortures, in a place 
which his divine foreknowledge had prepared beforehand.” And 
the Atonement is then explained to mean that, “in consideration of 
the death of his Son,” this same being “consented to feed with 
the sweets of his favour such poor wretches as should betray their 
brethren and speak sufficiently soft words to the destroyer ‘of their 
kindred ”—in other words, should be base enough to repent and 
pray.* With these ghastly caricatures of Christian doctrine, as 
offered by professed unbelievers, we are not now immediately 
concerned; on the Calvinist hypothesis, from which this writer — 
has apparently drawn his estimate of Christianity, I shall have 
something to saysby-and-by. It is not, however, with this class 
of opponents that I am arguing now, who can never, indeed, 
disprove the Christian doctrine of the future state, but to whom it 
‘cannot be proved, because, while perfectly consistent with reason, 
it rests for its evidence ulimately on divine revelation. But it must 
be remembered that professed believers are apt to be more or less 
influenced, however unconsciously, by the comments of those 
without; and in dealing with attacks on the received doctrine of 
the future state from the lips of those who still honestly desire to 
retain their faith in revelation, it is impossible to leave this con- 
sideration out of sight. liacos intra muros peccatur et extra. Thei 
objections are often but the subdued echo of an outcry which 
shocks them, but which has been dinned into their ears till it has 
frightened, if it has not convinced, them. 

In the next place, it is important, for many reasons, to call 
attention to the extreme novelty of Universalism, at all events in 
this country, as maintained by men professing to accept the Bible ; 
still more within the limits of the Anglican Church. It is said to 
be the prevalent view among modern Unitarians, and the disciples 
of an Unitarian preacher named Kelly, who emigrated to America 
about a century ago, organized the first Universalist congre- 
gation there in Massachusetts, which has since developed into a 
community comprehending about 1,000 congregations. But here 
the exception only serves to prove the rule, as Unitarianism is 


* Fortnightly Review, June, 1857, Here and elsewhere, in quotations, unless it is 
otherwise specified, the italics are my own. 
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based on a rejection of the fundamental tenet which lies at the 
‚root of the whole Christian system. Among the Anglican clergy 
I am not aware that any question had been stirred on the subject 
before the appearance, in 1853, of the late Mr. F. D. Maurice’s 


Theological Essays, which raised such a storm about his ears.: , 


Yet the tentative and. mystical tone, which adds much to the 
charm and not a little to the obscurity of his writings, differs 
‘widely enough from the peremptory dogmatism of many who now 
` appeal to his authority. "What he suggested in devout and diffi- 
dent language, about the precise meaning of ‘which perhaps no 
half-dozen readers were ever agreed, is too often nowadays pro- 
claimed on the housetops, by writers who certainly havé nothing 
of his diffidence and hardly seem emulous of his devotion. The 
_ late Archdeacon Sinclair mentions, indeed, in his interesting book 
on “Old Times and Distant Places,” that his friend the Rev. 
Ozias Linley, Fellow of Dulwich, was a strong Universalist, but 
he does not imply that Mr. Linley ever avowed this opinion in 
public, and expressly states that he abandoned it before his death. 
I well remember myself a conversation I had more than twenty 
years ago, when still at Oxford, with a venerable clergyman, long 
since removed from us, who had been in his daf’one of the great 
lights of the Evangelical party. He was speaking of the: essay 
which contains, I believe, the earliest, as it is also the ablest, of 
the recent attacks on the received Christian Eschatology, by the - 
late Sir James Stephen, who was a personal friend of his, and for 
whose judgment he entertained a high respect., But he earnestly 
deplored and deprecated the line Sir J. Stephen had taken on . 
this subject, and insisted on what would certainly to any ordinary 
‘reader appear the overwhelming weight of Scriptural testimony 
against it. I expressed some doubt whether, in the event of 
Universalism being broached publicly by any of the clergy (Mr. 
Maurice’s essays had not then appeared), the formularies of the 
Church of England would be found sufficiently definite to secure 
the condemnation of their teaching. His answer has often 
recurred to my memory since, “As long as we have the Athanasian 
Creed, it is impossible that any clergyman should be allowed to teach 
such a doctrine.” Subsequent experience proves that this good 
man had not'calculated on the future attitude of a large section 
of the clergy, including many of his own party, either towards 
the doctrine he was discussing or the most instructive and majestic 
of the Church’s Creeds. . And I refer to the circumstance here to 
show how rapid and how complete has been the change of front. 
It is true indeed that when, some years later, the Supreme Civil - 
Court, to whose discrédited and conflicting decisions Anglicans 
are expected to conform their faith and worship, “dismissed hell 
with costs,” the two primates of the day—I say it to their credit— 
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had the spirit to issue pdstorals denouncing thé nascent heresy ;* 
but it has spread since then in spite of them. i 
Nor is this al. Although their contention is the growth of 


yesterday, it is the fashion with our modern Univergalists—I am ` 


concerned at present with those alone who profess to approach 
the subject from a Christian standpoint—to speak as if they were 
in possession, and the onus probandi lay on: tlie adherents of the 
traditional faith of Christendom. Such an attitude is, to use the 
very mildest teim, premature. Thus even Professor Mayor in his 
review-——which is rather, indeed, a summary and -panegyric—of 


Mr. Jukes’s book on the “Restitution of all Things,’ writes - 


throughout—as it is only fair to say Mr. Jukes himself does not— 
with a quiet assumption of superiority which implies that the 
argument from reason, and even from “the general tendency of 
revelation,” is so “ overpowering” against the received belief that 
it is difficult to conceive any one but a fool ora fanatic continuing 
to uphold it. It is grudgingly admitted that “there are many 
texts which at first sight appear to assert,” what they have always 
been understood to assert; and this “apparent contradiction” is 
got over by a process of argument which it will be ‘most con- 
venient to notice by-and-by in connection with Mr. Jukes’s book, 
from which it is borrowed. I will merely call attention here to 
his reviewer's significant remark upon his “very high views of in- 


spiration,” and the “mystical” character of a good deal of his , 


argument, neither of which peculiarities, it is hinted—most justly 
no doubt—will find much sympathy with those who are the 
likeliest to avail themselves of his support. If Mr. Jukes’s book 
appealed to none but those who share his devout and mystical 
temperament, and his profound, though strangely paradoxical 
reverence for Scripture, there would be little to fear from the 
_ result. Far different from his, and even from his reviewer's, is the 

tone of an earlier writer in this Review, under the signature of - 
“ Anglicanus,”t who talks glibly of the “ puny and pitiful dimen-’ 
sions” to which orthodox believers have ‘reduced an article of the 
Apostles’ Creed by “a-doctrine worthy only of the priests of 
Moloch ;” and after a good deal more rhetorical invective, con- 
siderably more pungent than persuasive, proceeds to denounce’ 
the teaching of the Athanasian Creed on eternal punishment, 
which is too. awkwardly explicit to be explained away, as creating 
“an inward revulsion in the minds of all who hear it,” and 
making “ one’s gorge.rise at the very name of it.” 


* Cardinal Wiseman also took occasion at the time (1864) to issue a-pastoral in the 


same sense. 
t See Contemporary REVIEW for May, 1875. 
¢ Conteurorary Review for April, 1872. It may be as well to say that the article 
is understood not to be from the pen of tho accomplished dignitary who often adopts the 
same nom de plume. i 
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It would be difficult to condemn too strongly the presumptuous 
arrogance—to use no harsher term—of this confident and over- 
bearing tone in the assailants of the all but universal belief of 
sixty generations of Christians, based, as they have ever been 
firmly persuaded, on the express declaration of Christ Himself. 
« Anglicanus” should have remembered that people’s gorge may 
rise at other things besides the doctrine he so vehemently de- 
nounces, but appears from his treatment of it so imperfectly to 
comprehend. And whatever may be plausibly urged against it 
by a believer in revelation, it is clear that the burden of proof 
lies exclusively with those who impugn, not with those who defend, 
the existing faith. The entire weight of Christian tradition—-with 
the solitary and discredited exception of the Origenists, to which - 
reference will be made later on—and what, to any unbiassed mind, 
Catholic, Protestant, or, infidel, must appear at least the obvious 
and natural sense of the letter of Scripture, is dead against them. 
This was fully recognized by the first and greatest exponents of 
the adverse theory. Sir James Stephen, who, however staunch a 
Protestant, emphatically disclaimed all sympathy with the arro- 
gance which would reject any part of divine revelation on 
account of its supposed inconsistency with human reason, and 
was avowedly anxious to be as little as possible out of harmony 
with the authorized, interpretation. of it, frankly admits this. I 
think indeed that he greatly underrates the force of the Scriptural 
argument; but he does not attempt to dispute thatit is prima 
facie against- him, and only ventures to offer in reply, “with the 
most extreme diffidence,” certain “suggestions or surmises,” 
which he sorrowfully allows to be “ opposed to the commonly re- 
ceived opinion of perhaps all the Christian Churches.” .He does 
not, after all, profess to be at all sure that he is right; and at the 
close of his argument repeats, with a modesty and candour which 
later advocates of the same cause might do well to emulate, that ' 
“he knows how weighty is the presumption in favour of the con- 
‘struction which the Church of Christ has, in all ages, given to 
words which, however understood, are the most terrific which 
have ever been spoken in the ears of men.”* As to Mr. Maurice, 
his habit of mind led him to read his own opinions instinctively 
into the’ great teachers of former ages, both classical and 
Christian; but if he really intended to deny’the doctrine of 
eternal punishmeht altogether—a point.on which I should be very’ 
sorry to have to pronounce—he has said nothing to shake the 
evidence of Scripture and ‘Tradition in its favour. What he does, 
attack, in pretty sharp language, are some current opinions often 
carelessly confounded with the dogma, but quite distinct from it. 
But it is no part of my purpose to discuss the views of a writer 


* Seo epilogue to * Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography,” pp. 650—658. 
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whose meaning—however highly one nae rT his an 
and abilities—I share the incapacity of nine-tenths of his readers : 
to understand. 

Before entering on any. direct examination of the Universalist 
argiment, it will be convenient to notice some of the leading 
causes which help to account for this modern spirit of antagonism 
to the dogma of eternal punishment; and this will moreover 
give me an opportunity of dwelling on another important side 
of the Catholic Eschatology, which has a*ditect bearing on the 
question. With purely infidel objections it would be impossible 
to deal here without extending the’ inquiry beyond all manage- 
„able limits. But we can hardly pass over in silence what lies 
at the root of most of the angry reclamation, fróm various 
quarters, against this niost awful of revealed truths, and that is a 
failure to realize -either the heinousness of sin or the spotless ` 
purity of God. , In the startling, but not therefore exaggerated 
language of the ‘greatest preacher of our own day, sin is “a _ 
` traitors act, who aims at the overthrow and death of his 
_ sovereign; it is that which, could the Divine Governor of the world 
cease to be, would be sufficient to bring it about.”* This is a view of 
things which the world naturally does not appreciate, and it is 
therefore voted indecorous “to mention hell to ears polite ;” but 
I have a further reason for referring to it here. There are two | 
schools where the true character of. sin may be learnt, Hell and 
_ Calvary. The reflection of the eternal fire which He died to 
quench for all who will receive Him pierces the supernatural 
gloom that hung around the Redeemer’s:Cross, and beats witness 
alike to the guilt which demanded, and the bans charity whioh 
offered, that tremendous Sacrifice. o 

And for this reason, if for no other, Sir J ames Stephen could 
hardly have hit upon a more infelicitous objection to the dogma. 
of eternal punishment than that it is at best “a mere isolated 
truth, standing in no necessary connection with the rest.” 
On the contrary, one primary objection to the Universalist 
hypothesis, which its advocates usually ignore, ‘is that it 
diserganizes the entire structure of Christian doctrine, which 
is not an accidental aggregation of independent atoms, but 
a coherent whole. Revelation may be accepted or rejected, 
but you cannot pick and choose, and take as much or as 
little as you like. A- tinkered Christianity, which is much in 
fashion in these days, has as little claim on the. judgment of 
` reason as on the obedience of faith.’ In this sense too the poet's 
words are ae 


“High heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more.” 


* Newman’s Discourses to Mixed Congrogations, p. 355. 
VOL, XXVII, R 
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What Luther said of the study of theology may be applied with 
stricter truth to each separate article of the Creed, néglectum sui 
\ ulciscitur. For it holds good in faith as in morals, that to offend 
in one point is to be guilty of all; and that for the plain reason 
that to reject any one’point is implicitly to reject the rest. This 
may be illustrated from a recent controversy on another subject. 
It is common enough to hear people say that they feel bound of 
course to hold the general doctrine of the Trinity, but see no 
reason for accepting all the minute—or as it is sometimes put 
“ precise and presumptuous”—definitions of the Athanasian Creed. 
The answer to this blundering sophistry is a very simple one. A 
man may no doubt have a sincere faith in the Holy Trinity who, 
never heard of the Athanasian Creed, or who through ignorance 
or prejudice dislikes and affects to repudiate some of its par- 
ticular clauses. But those clauses, which might on occasion’ be 
multiplied indefinitely, do not embody so many separate articles 
of belief. They were constructed in order to bring out, under 
` pressure of various and often contradictory heresies, opposite’ but 
harmonious aspects of the same central verity, and accordingly, 
whoever consciously and intelligently denies any one of them, 
knowing what he means, has implicitly denied all. The Arians, 
for instance, by denying that “the Son is eternal” convicted them- 
selves of implicitly denying, while they professed to admitit, that 
the Son is God. If any one of the separate propositions which make 
up the dogmatic statement concerning the Holy Trinity in the . 
Quicunque vult did not form an integral and necessary portion of the 
dogma, in the sense (not that it might not be omitted but) that it 
-could not be denied without, by implication, denying the dogma 
itself. it would not be. true; for truth is consistent with itself. 
And the same principle applies to the entire scheme of Christian 
doctrine; to reject one portion is implicitly to reject the whole. 
The punishment of the wicked of course presupposes sin, and sin 
` was,no part of the original creation of God. But assuming sin, 
the revealed doctrine of its chastisement becomes part of the 
divine order, and to deny this is to change the revealed idea of 
the nature of sin and of atonement, and therefore of God Himself. 
In other words Universalism cannot stop at one “isolated” 
doctrine, but must undertake to reconstruct the whole creed. And 
we find accordingly, with no surprise; that Universalists have for 
the most part been Unitarians: The Incarnation indeed might, 
and according to the Scotist theory (which I have elsewhere 
given my reasons for believing to be the true one) would, have 
taken place if man had never fallen. But it ‘would have been 
under very different conditions. How are we to explain the 
stupendous mystery of Divine condescension, whereby -the 
Eternal humbled Himself even to the death of the Cross, if it was 


` 
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not designéd to save all who would receive Him from eternal 
woe? * 

And now to come to the causes which have mainly contributed 
to foster, even in religious and reverential minds, a repugnance 
to the dogma of eternal punishment, I believe they may, broadly 
speaking, be reduced to two. In the first place all sorts of 
popular opinions or fancies—pure idola fori as they may be 
termed—which at best are but accidental accessories of the 
doctrine, have got mixed up with it in men’s minds till they have 
almost lost sight of’ its essential meaning. Such are various 
notions about the place and the exact nature of future punish- 
ment, of physical torture, material fire, and the like, which may or 
may not be true, but are matters of speculation only, on which in 
all ages different opinions haye been maintained by theologians of 
unimpeached orthodoxy. Meanwhile the essence of the suffering 
of the lost consists in, this—as the word “ damnation ” (pana damni) 
indicates—that they will, be for ever excluded from the Beatific 
Vision of God : whatever mental or bodily pains (pena sensis) they 
may have to endure besides—and there are no doubt manifold 
gradations of suffering, as of glory—is subsidiary to this, and may 
be liable to diminution or relief. The pana damni, which is 
common to all, will be differently realized by individuals according 
to the measure of their guilt. But of the rationale of the question, 
so far as we can form any idea about it, something will be said by- 
and-by. One point it may be well to notice at once, because to 
many minds it has seemed to invest the whole doctrine with a 
peculiar horror. There is something shocking to our natural 
instincts in the “damnation” of unbaptized infants, understood 
in a coarse and popular sense, as when, e.g., Calvin speaks, in 
perfect consistency with the principles of ‘his horrible theology, 
of “babes a span long crawling about the floor of hell”} But 
no such monstrosity is involved in the Catholic doctrine. Un- 
baptized infants who have been raised by no sacrament from the 

* On the relation of this solemn doctrine to the general system of natural and 
revealed truth, somo very pertinent remarks will be found towards the close of a 
striking article on ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia and Modern Thought,” in the Church 
Quarterly for October, 1875. On tho other hand, it is not a little significant that an able 
and earnest writer, who avowedly looks at Christianity from a purely external, though 
not absolutely hostile, standpoint, classes “ Eternal Punishment” with various other 
Christian doctrincs—ineluding “ the Lncarnatipn . . . the Trinity and the Atonement ”— 
which he regards as alike mischievous or incredible, and desires to see ‘ become simply 
obsolete.” —W. R. GREG in CONTEMPORARY Review for August, 1874, p. 359. 

t See Perrone’s “ Protest. Theol.,” vol. i. p. 484. That there is some very special and 
awful significance in the term “ fire,” which is so persistently applied in Scripture to 
the punishment of the lost, we can hardly doubt, though we ‘may not know precisely 
what itis. It is thought to have been on this account that (with the exception of the ' 
breaking of bones, which formed the subject of a distinct prophécy) burning was the only 
kind of bodily torture to which our Lord was not subjected in His Passion. It was not 
fitting that His sacred flesh should be touched by fire, of which He spoke as the image 
or the instrument of the chastisement of those who finally reject Him. 


t Not unbaptized necessarily, hut non-clect ; including, however, all children of heathen 
parents, 
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eondition of original sin, and who, dying before the use of reason, 
have lad no opportunity of corresponding with grace, are indeed 
= damned” in the sense that they cannot attain to the Beatific 
Vision, for which their natural capacities do not qualify them: 
As they had not been raised on earth to the state of supernatural 
grace, they have no aptitude for the life òf supernatural glory. 
And this is of course, in itself, a most momentous “loss” (or | 
damnation) as compared with the future state of the glorified. 
But it is no conscious loss to them; Still less does it imply any 
suffering of body or soul. On the contrary, it is consistent with 
the highest enjoyment of natural beatitude and with a natural 
knowledge and love of God.* They are ih what would have 
been Adam’s condition if he had neither fallen into sin nor been 
endowed with original justice. Balmez thinks this principle may 
be extended to the case of adults, especially in heathen nations, 
who die with their moral and intellectual faculties so imperfectly 
developed that they may be regarded as, in responsibility, 
shildren. 

But the most conspicuous example of this careless or insidious 
confusion between the essence of the dogma and its purely 
separable accidents, and which- has probably done more than all 
other misconceptions put together to prejudice men’s minds against 
it, remains to be noticed. The error may, and I hope and believe 
generally does, arise from- ignorance, though it is an ignorance 
which can hardly be deemed inculpable. Be that as it may, I 
am not myself acquainted with a singlé Universalist writer who 
does not argue as though the doctrine he is assailing involved 
the damnation of the great majority of mankind. Thus Sir James 
Stephen, while his argument is directed against the doctrine 
altogether, begins by misstating it as “that portion of the 
Christian scheme which is supposed to consign the vast majority of 
our race to a,future state, in which woe, immeasurable in amount, 
is also eternal in’ duration.” And a few pages further on he 
speaks of “a construction of the words of Christ whith would 
seem to ascribe to the Spirit of Evil an, eternal triumph over the 

. Spirit of Good, in the persons of the vast majority of the race whom 
He lived and died to redeem,” t Mr. Maurice, I suppose, means 
the same thing when he denounces “the popular tenet as to the 
future condition of the world,” and again when he says that “the 
religious men, the saved men, are looked upon as the exceptions to a 
rule? f Professor Mayor, in his review of Mr. Jukes, waxes 
eloquent over this distorted version of the incriminated doctrine, 

* St. Thomas Aquinas says of them—‘ Deo junguntur per participationem naturalium 
bonorum, et ita etiam de Ipso gaudere poterunt naturali cognitione et dilectione.”— 
In 2 Sent. Dist., 33, q. 2, art. 2. 


t Epilogue to "Eccles. Biog., pp. 653, 636. 7: 
f Theol. Essays, pp. xxvii., 468, 
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and sums up two pages of indignant declamation in the bitter 
sarcasm, “ This, then, is the result of the glad tidings of great joy, 
that the annihilation of the race is felt to be preferable to its 
continuance on the existing terms,” ie, of the damnation of the: 
great majority. He even goes so far as to suggest that it would 
be the truest kindness of the orthodox to kill all baptized infants ° 
before they reach the age of reason. “Anglicanus” goes further 
still, and with characteristic audacity actually starts from a 
categorical assertion that the damnation of the great majority 
“is necessarily involved in the doctrine of eternal punishment.” 
We are bidden to “bear in mind” that this is so, as an essential 
preliminary of the discussion. That is to’ say, a disputant whe 
knows no measure in his abuse òf those who presume to differ 
from him, opens his attack by parading his abysmal ignorance— 
for I am bound to suppose it is ignorance—of the first elements 
of the question he has undertaken to handle. The same assertion 
is repeated, in much more offensive language, some pages further 
on. No writer could well differ more widely from “ Anglicanus” 
in his temper and line of argument than Mr. Jukes, who more- 
‘over cannot certainly be suspected of wilful misrepresentation. 
Yet the same fundamental confusion of thought pervades his 
treatise also. At the very beginning the question is defined to 
be, “what may or may not be God’s mind as to the mass of humanity ;” 

and a little further on “the orthodox solution of the mystery,” 
which he is assailing, is explained to be “that the saved are the 
elect of this and other dispensations, who, as compared with the 
world, have hitherto been but a little flock.”* And the same mis- 
apprehension of “the orthodox doctrine” reappears elsewhere in 
the book, as well as in every other advocate’ of the same side I 
happen to have come across. 3 ' 

Now, with writers who controvert the opinion that the majority 
of mankind will be lost, I should have no quarrel on that account, - 
even if I did not, as in fact I do, myself agree with them. The 
opinion, whether true or false, is a mere opinion, and has no shadow 
of claim to be considered part of the revealed faith. It has 
indeed been widely held, both among Catholics and Protestants, 
though—for reasons which will appear presently—chiefly among 
the latter. But I am not aware that it has ever found place in the 
creed of any Christian community, and it certainly neither does,’ 
nor possibly could, appertain to the doctrine of the Catholic 
© Church.t. Itis a point on which orthodox believers are left perfectly 
free to hold their own judgment or to form no judgment at all. 


* Jukes’s Restitution of All Things (Longmans), pp. 3, 26. 

+ Yet tho belief that “the great majority of mankind were to be consigned to horrible 
and everlasting torment,” was one of Mr. Mill senior’s chief grounds for rejecting 
Christianity, as recorded and endorsed by his son.—See Mill’s Autobiography, p. 4L 
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But it is a very different matter‘ when this opinion, instead of 
being discussed on its own merits, is arbitrarily identified with 
the dogma of eternal punishment and used ad invidiam to discredit 
it. What would be thought of a coritroversialist, who, in assailing . 
the Lutheran theory of justification, should deliberately treat the 
notion that men may safely continue in sin that grace may 
abound, as an integral and recognized portion of it, and make , 
this assumption the basis of such fiery declamation as “Anglicanus” 
and Professor Mayor indulge in? Yet this, as Mr. Hallam has 
shown, is the natural, and has only'too often proved the practical 
corollary of the Lutheran doctrine, though it is not of course 
what Luther intended or desired. But the opinion that the 
majority of mankind will be lost is no corollary of the dogma of 
eternal punishment, and has no further connection with it than 
that the two.may be, and often are, held together. The.question 
of the number of the saved is not indeed, pr openly speaking, a doc- - 
trinal question at all. It depends on a multitude of moral, historical, 
and practical considerations, with many of which we must always 
in this life remain most imperfectly ‘acquainted, and no con- 
clusion that may be formed can at'best be more than a probable 
one, still less can it be regarded as a dogmatic truth. To infer 
from the doctrine that all men who die in a certain condition, of 
which Ommiscience alone can take infallible cognizance in any given 
` case, are eternally excluded from the vision of God, that therefore ` 
the. ‘great majority of men do actually die in that unhappy condi- 
tion, is as reasonable as to conclude that because Christ died for 
all men therefore all men must necessarily be saved. Yet both 
assumptions lie at the root of the Universalist ar eument. 
And what makés this arbitrary misconstruction of the dogma all 
the more effective a weapon in the hands of its assailants is that 
- they invariably interpret it to imply the- damnation, not only of 
unbaptized infants—a difficulty which has been already explained— 
but of the entire heathen world, which, without including the large 
heathen element in countries nominally Christian, still unhappily 
‘comprehends more than two-thirds of the human race. This also 
is purely a matter of opinion, though the opinion has no doubt 
widely prevailed, especially among Protestants. It was, indeed, an 
inevitable and expressly avowed, consequence of the teaching of 
all the leading Reformers on Original Sin and Justification.* Their 
violent distortion of the Catholic.doctrine of Original Sin reduced 
all heathen virtues, not simply to “splendid vices,” but to acts 
which Melancthon calls “shadows of virtues,” which, acéording 


* See a remarkable section on “ Heathenism in relation to the Doctrines controverted 
between the Churches,” in Méhler’s “ Symbolism,” vol. i. pp. 94, sqq, Eng. Trans. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to refer, in this connection, to some remarks i in my own work 
on the “ Catholic Doctrine of the Atonoment ” ( (W. H. Allen & Co.), pp. 206, sqq., on the 
contrast between Catholic and' Reformed doctrine on these subjects. 
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to Calvin, deserve damnation, and which Luther expressly desig- 
nates “mortal sins.” And all chance of recovery from this state was 
rendered hopeless by their previous denial, in defiance of the 
most elementary instincts of natural religion and many express 
testimonies of Scripture, of that “grace of congruity” which 
God freely bestows on those who in every nation act up to 
their imperfect light and feel after Him, if perchance they may 
find Him—a denial which, as Mohler justly observes, makes any 
philosophy of history impossible. The damnation of the entire’ 
heathen world, both before and since the Incarnation, became 
thus a necessary corollary of the fundamental tenets of the 
Reformers, and was openly proclaimed as such. And- the recoil 
from a conclusion shocking to the mind, and drawn from premisses 
alike unphilosophical and heterodox, contributed not a little to 
the attack on a dogma which is in nowise responsible for that 
conclusion, and which the Reformers did not invent, though in 
various ways they perverted it. Many Universalist writers again, 
even of Mr. Maurice’s calibre, allow themselves to speak as though 
the doctrine they are assailing meant that heaven is a chartered 
monopoly of the “easy respectables,” while the rude, and coarse, 
and ignorant, and blundering, and brutal, whose moral culpability 
—especially in early youth—may in the judgment of Omniscience 
be indefinitely lighter, are reserved forthe eternal pit. This is 
but the old story of the great lady of Louis XIV.’s court, who met 
the fruitless exhortations of her confessor to repentance on her 
death-bed with the startling rejoinder that “God would think 
twice before He damned ‘a lady of quality.” To exhibit such 
ugly parodies of the doctrine is to refute them.* _ : 

The general question of the relative number of the saved, and 


lost has been discussed, as was observed just now, from- almost 


every point of view, and with the utmost variety of result, by 
Fathers, doctors, preachers, and theologians of the Church, of 
unquestioned orthodoxy. A great many of these writers are 


* A great part of this essay was written before my attention was called to Mr. 
Baldwin Brown’s“ Doctrine of Annihilation” (B. S. King & Co.), With the main purport of 
the volume I am, of course, quite in harmony; but the author also attacks the dogma 
of eternal punishmont, though it is not at all clear what viow he proposes to substitute 
for it. And, in framing his indictment, he begins by including in “the orthodox creed ” 
nearly all the offensivo or extraneous matter on which I have been commenting, and 
also—what is still moro important—the hideous theory of Calvinism, which represents 
“the great multitude of mankind” as condemned to perdition, not by their own fault, 
but by “tho sovereign will of the Creator.” (See pp. 2—9 especially.) That this 
“doctrine of devils” is simply incredible I quite agree with him. But it is not 
the doctrine of the Church, which he also repudiates, but to which very little of 
his argument applies. Thus, eg. he speaks (p. 42) of its debasing and brutalizing 
effects, but the only specific instance given is of Lord Byron, who is said—the fact was 
new. to me—to have believed himself “in the Calvinistic sense reprobate,” and therefore 
“to have given all diligence to make his calling and election to pordition suro;” 
a frightful state of mind certaihly, but based Gif correctly reported) not at all on the 
dogma of eternal punishment, but of reprobation. The two are constantly confounded 
in this volume, : 


` 
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enumerated in a chapter on the subject in a work of the late 
Dr. Fabers, who himself inclines to the milder view.* The late 
Father Lacordaire, the very model of priesthood in the modern 
Church, has devoted a volume of his “Conferences,” “on the 
Results of the Divine Government,” to an elaborate and minute 
examination of the subject, which is handled with all his 
accustomed force and delicacy of touch; and he comes to 
the conclusion that the greât majority of mankind will be 
saved. And we may gladly take comfort in the many consi- 
derations which seem to point that way. But the subtle opera- 
tions of the human will, in contact or in conflict with the plead- 
ings of supernatural grace, must ever continue to elude our 
. keenest scrutiny. The Scriptural argument may be urged, and 
has been urged, on both sides—though I believe myself that: 
Fabers estimate of it is the right one. But in dealing with a. 
question largely depending on facts of which our knowledge is 
mecessarily most imperfect—which, moreover, our Lord, when it 
was‘put to Him, met by an exhortation implying distinctly that 
the time of probation is limited and the work difficult, but as 
distinctly avoiding any direct reply—it voya be alike presump- 
tuous to dogmatize either way. 

There is one consideration, however, of ai vital importance 
in itself, as an integral portion of Cathdlic Eschatology, and having: . 
so momentous a bearing on our whole view of the future state, - 
that it requires special notice here; and thus I am brought to the 
second and most far-reaching and effective of the“two causes 
just now referred to, as having mainly influenced religious minds. 
in their revolt against the revealed doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. That cause lies in the neglect or denial among Protes- 
tants of another great Christian truth, attested by heathen philo- 
sophy and tradition no less than by the teaching of the Church, 
and of which it may indeed be said with terrible emphasis, ` 
neglectum sui ulciscitur. I mean the doctrine of Purgatory 
. and’ prayer for the departed. It is certainly a strange Nemesis . 
on those who for upwards of three Genturies have been 
inveighing against this doctrine, as a Pagan superstition, 
to find themselves constrained suddenly to turn round upon 
us with the charge that we are, in the courtly phrase of 
“ Anglicanus,” teaching “horrible” and “infamous” doctrines’ 
and are no better than “priests of Moloch,” if we decline to 
accept at their bidding an universal Purgatory for everybody. 
The doctrine of Purgatory, as well as of eternal punishment, is. 
distinctly laid down in the “Republic” and “Gorgias” of Plato, 


. * “The Creator and the Creature,” by F. W. Faber, b. iv., ch. 2. The author is pro- 
fessedly dealing only with the case of Catholics, but a good deal of his argument has, 
and is admitted to have, a wider application. 
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who distinguishes between’ curable (idsywa) sins and the more 
heinous offences of those who are incorrigible (vidro) and must 
suffer in an eternal Tartarus. Jt held a prominent place in the 
popular belief of ancient Greece and Rome, as also of the East, 
and it is supported by many express testimonies of Holy Scrip- 

ture. The commendation bestowed in the Second Book of 
Maccabees’on the “holy and salutary” practice of prayer for the 
dead, is a familiar but by'no medns isolated example, nor can its 
historical testimony to the prevalent usage among the Jews be 
got rid of by excluding the Book from the Canon. The im- 
portance attached in the Old Testament generally, and notably in 
the Book of Tobias—one of the most touching and instructive 
narratives contained there—to the burial of the dead, points in 
the same direction. And the well-known fact that prayer for the 
- departed formed an integral part of the Jewish ritual in the time 
of our Lord’s earthly ministry, who nevertheless never reproved 
it, would alone, as Jeremy Taylor observes, be conclusive in its 
favour.* But we are not left to mere inference here. St. Paul 
` spoke of the fire which should try every man’s work, and through 
which he should be saved, and he has left on record his prayer 
for his departed friend, Onesiphorus, in language preserved from 
that day to this in the offices of: the Church.tf Nor can the 
passage about those “ baptized for the dead,” which has so sorely 
perplexed Protestant commentators, be intelligibly interpreted 
except in this connection.{ “Another passage of the same kind is 
cited by Mr. Jukes as an insuperable difficulty to “Protestant 
orthodoxy,” where St. Peter speaks of our Lord proclaiming the 
accomplishment of His redeeming work to the imprisoned spirits 
of those whose disobedience was punished by the great temporal 
judgment of the flood.§ To a Catholic reader the sense is obvious 
enough. And our Lord Himself speaks of sins which are not deadly 
being forgiven in the next world, and of different degrees of punish- 
ment.|| ` The unanimous testimony of the ancient Liturgies, which 
in germ at least are of earlier date than any of the books of the 
New Testament, is even more explicit. Renandot is quite within 
the mark in saying, Si quiequid antiquissimd omnium Ecclesiarum tradi- 
tione stabilitum apud Christianos et observatum est, commémoratio de- 
functorum fuit ad altare Dei inter sacrorum mysteriorum celebrationem. 
In spite, however, alike of this overwhelming weight of external 


* Liberty of Prophesying, Book i. sec. 20. 

+ l Cor. iii. 13—15; 2 Tim. i. 18. 

ł 1 Cor. xv. 29. Cf. Dillinger’s “First Age of the Church,” p. 321 (Eng. Trans., 
second ed.), and for the continuous tradition of the Jewish and Christian Church,cf. ibid. 
pp. 153, lod. - : 

§ 1 Pet. iii. 18—20. Cf. Jukes’s ‘‘ Restitution,” pp. 39, 40. 

|| Matt. xii. 32; Luke xii. 47, 48. 

T Several specimens are given-in Lee’s “Christian Doctrine of Prayer for the 
Departed ” (Strahan & Co.), ch. v., but the fact is too notorious to need detailed proof. 
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authority, and of the elementary instincts of natural religion, the 
Reformers made short work of Purgatory and prayer for the dead. 
And if the Church of England is.not committed to any express 
denial of the doctrine, every trace of it was studiously expunged 
from the revised Prayer Book of 1552, and under this authorized 
desuetude it dropped—gradually perhaps, but inevitably—out of the 
religious faith and practice of the multitude. There must always 
have been many who, like Dr. Johnson, interceded privately for 
_ their lost ones, and many more who dared not rebel against the 
tyranny of a false tradition but groaned in secret under the 
perverse refinement of superstitious cruelty which, in the hour of 
darkness and desolation, when the stricken heart instinctively turns 
to God, sternly forbade them to name before Him mother, or wife, 
or child, or beloved friend, whose name till then had never been 
absent from their daily prayers. It is customary with Anglicans 
to talk of “our beautiful Burial Service,” and beautiful no doubt 
it-is, so far as language goes; naturally enough, for nearly every 
word of it, not contained in the text of Scripture, is taken from 
Catholic sources. Its fault is not of commission but of omission, 
but the fault is ‘a radical one. It has often been my lot to hear 
that service read over the graves of those very dear to me, and at 
such times I have never been able to escape a bitter sense of the 
unreality of a ritual, however musical in expression, which con- 
signs their bodies to the earth without one syllable of intercession 
for their parted souls.* A service for the dead which omits to 
pray for them is indeed, to use the hackneyed simile, like Hamlet 
with the Prince of Denmark’s part left out. It is in no spirit of 
captiousness or-theological partizanship that I refer to the matter 
here, nor is it even chiefly in order to emphasize the grave neglect 
of one of the most obvious and urgent obligations of Christian 
charity, which has thus been introduced: and perpetuated for 
centuries. But I wished to call attention to the indirect results 
of this denial of Purgatory and consequent disuse of prayer for 
the departed. No portion of the Christian Revelation, as was 
before observed, stands alone, or can be ignored—still less denied 
—without the denial reacting on other truths intended to be 
retained. Let it be granted—as.is in fact implied in the Triden- 
tine decree on the subject—that errors or abuses had crept into 
the current teaching about Purgatory, as there were again 
erroneous opinions afloat about the efficacy of good works. That 
was a good reason for explaining, not for rejecting, doctrines 
which had been misunderstood. But just as Luther, in his mis- 
guided zeal for the interests of morality, invented a new theory 

* With such pedantic and rigid minuteness is this principle carried out, that while 
the solemn commendation of the body to the earth is still retained, the accompanying 


` commendation of the soul to “ God the Father Almighty,” found in Edward VI. ’s First 
Book, was struck out by the Puritan revisers of 1552: 
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of justification, which is’ proved alike by reason and experience to 
be profoundly immoral, so did the rejection of Purgatory on the 
part of the Reformers determine by an inevitable recoil the revolt 
of their children against that dogma of eternal punishment to’ 
which they hoped thereby to give additional prominence. 

We cannot wonder that it should be so. If the disembodied 
spirit passes straight from the death-bed to its eternal home, the 
difficulties of the received belief become well-nigh insuperable. 
How few comparatively there are who, even to our clouded and 
partial apprehension, appear fit at the moment of departure for 
the Presence into which nothing that is defiled can enter! And 
to imagine, as Méhler expresses it, some mechanical effect in the 
mere “act of deliverance from the body,” or “some violent 
mechanical process,” or “magical change” immediately following 
it, is an hypothesis as arbitrary and unphilosophical as it is 
wholly destitute of Scriptural support. St. Paul speaks of the 
good work begun in us here being perfected “until the day of 
Christ ;”* and other passages from the New Testament might be ` 
quoted to the same effect. And hence from the Catholic doctrine 
of justification it follows that, for those who have died in commu- 
nion with Christ but are as yet imperfectly conformed to His ` 
likeness, the work of purification must be completed after death. 
“From this inward justification none can be dispensed: the 
fulfilment of the law, painful as it undoubtedly is, can be remitted 
to none. On each one must that holy law be inwardly and out- 
wardly stamped.” And accordingly those Protestants who have 
most deeply realized this great ethical principle have felt bound 
to acquiesce in the depressing belief that the immense majority 
of even Christian adults, and the entire mass of the heathen, 
will be lost. If it were so, we could but bow our heads and 
whisper in perplexed submission, “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” But we are driven, thank ‘God, to no such 
terrible alternative. The difficulty .is met by the Catholic 
doctrine of Purgatory. ‘For the sufferings of that intermediate: 
state, as Méhler is careful to insist, are no mere mechanical 
infliction, nor can ‘man be regarded as other than a -voluntary 
agent in the working out of his own final purification.t The acts 
of the soul in Purgatory are moral, though they are not strictly 
speaking meritorious ;§ they do not affect its final destiny, which 


- is already fixed ;.but the will; now immutably directed towards 


good, co-operates actively in the divine process whereby the - 


* Phil: i. 6. i 
t Möhbler’s Symbolism, vol. i. p. 247. Tho whole section on Purgatory will repay 
careful study. ' t Ibid. vol. i. p. 246. } i 


§ “Post hane vitam non potest esso meritum respectu. præmii essentialis, sed 
respectu alicujus accidentalis potest esse, quamdiu manet homo'in statu viæ aliquo modo, 
et ideo in Purgatorio potest esse actus meritorius quantum ad remissionem culpæ 
` Yonialis.”—S. Tho. Summa, Pars. iv., Dist. 21, Q. 1, Art. 2. 
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remains of evil habits and inclinations are gradually purged 
away, till the perfect image of Christ is reproduced in the soul, 
and it is made meet for the Beatific Vision and the inheritance ! 
of the Saints.in light. It is not only, or chiefly, that there is 
generally a debt of punishment to be paid (reatus pane), though 
this of course is true; there is a defilement clinging to the intel- - 
lect and will and affections, the residue of former sin (reatus culpa), 
which must’ be eradicated. And that can only be accomplished 
with the willing co-operation of the soul itself, painfully yet 
joyfully struggling to burst the fetters wherewith it had bound 
itself.* Sometimes the work is completed in this life, but oftener 
it is not. Years or centuries of corrective discipline may be 
required for some, while others may almost tread unscathed the 
burning marle of that middle world of cleansing agony, like the 
three Hebrew’boys who were tried as gold in the fire of God’s 
chastening affection, to whom the stifling breath of the furnace 
seven times heated was as the freshness of the dewy breeze,f nor 
did its smell pass upon their raiment. And for others again, 
“one minute’s anguish” may do the work of a thousand years, as’ 
in the beautiful French’legend of “ The Faithful Soul,” embodied 
in one of Miss Procter’s most exquisite poems. But since Christ was 
crucified no soul of man, not dying in infancy, was ever sanctified 
without suffering, whether its fire-baptism be endured in this life 
or in the world beyond the grave. : 
The aspect of the doctrine on which I have been dwelling is 
very clearly brought out in Dantes “Purgatorio”. And to 
- many ‘who would never dream of looking at a regular theological 
treatise, and would hardly understand it if they did, Dr. Newman’s 
masterly poem, “The Dream of Gerontius)’ will have come like 
a new revelation of the whole idea, ofthe future state. No 
theologian, in truth, could ‘have more forcibly summed up the 
philosophy of Purgatory than he has done in the beautiful lines 
‘describing the condition of the “happy suffering soul,” which is _ 
«“ safe” in that middle home, ` 
“ Consumed, yet quickened, by the glance of God.” f 


For over all its penal fires is shed “ the tender grace” of that light 


.  * “Remissio peccati in Purgatorio quantum ad pænàm est ex parte ignis purgatorii, 
qua homo patiendo exsolvit quod debet, et ita cessat reatus; sed quantum ad culpam, 
non remittitur per penam.”—S, Tho. De Malo, Q. 7, Art. 2—7, ad. 9. 

ft “Quasi ventum roris flantem.”—Dan. iii. 50, Vulg. . - 

i See a very suggestive commentary by a learned Rominian and member of the 
Alighieri family, “I Setti Cerchi del Purgatorio di Dante,” di Paolo Perez (Verona, 
1867), with the authorities cited. I will add one short extract—“ Mai a rimuovere. 
i] secondo impedimento [ve., the reatus culpe] o sia ogni residua venialita, ogni 
caligine del. intelletto, o grevezza della volontè, si che Yanima spieghi e rechi in 
atto tutta quella carità che in lei rimane quasi legata, nel Purgatorio non par 
bastare la sola pena dei sensi; 'è nedéssario qualche atto spiritualé, qualche intimo e pro- 
fondo esercizio dell’anima stessa, che la stenebri del tutto, la disgrevi, la infiammie e rapisea 
nella Verità e Giustizia Suprema, a cui non può ancora del tutto congiungersi.”—P. 15. 
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of divine forgiveness, which to the Christian eye irvadiates the site 
of Nineveh-with a far deeper and more abiding interest than any 
which the archeologist can elicit from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions on its mouldering shrines. There are several passages of 
“ Gerontius” one is sorely tempted to quote, but the poem is in 
everybody’s hands, and my space is limited. I will content myself 
therefore with referring to the guardian angel’s explanation of 
the “double agony ” awaiting his charge in the lines ending— 
“ And theso two pains, so counter and so keen,— 
The longing for Him, when thou seest Him not ; ; 


Tho shame of self at thought of seeing Him,— 
Will bo thy veriest, sharpest purgatory.”* 


r 


Here, then, we have the solution of that agonizing doubt which 
would else, cast a shadow over even the saintliest death-beds. 
Purgatory serves to illustrate at once the awful purity and the 
tender compassion of our God. It witnesses to that perfect 
holiness without which none may see His Face, and to the long- 
suffering charity which would still at the eleventh hour “ devise 
a way to bring His banished home.” We may not dare to. 
penetrate the secrets of His Providence, but we may thankfully: 
gaze with hope as well as awe on what Faber has somewhere 
beautifully called that “ eighth great sacrament of fire,” and trust 
that it willavail for the final purification of countless millions 
who have partially misused of neglected, or been inculpably 
deprived of, the seven sacraments of earth. When we contem- 
plate, for instance, the multitudes of this huge metropolis, and 
consider how large is the proportion of them who in the language 
of Scripture “ know not their right hand from their left,” far out- 
numbering the six-score thousand’ children for whose sake 
Nineveh was spared in the days of the prophet Jonas—who are 
born into an atmosphere charged with impurity and blasphemy, 
and often, after a few short years of coarse and godless frivolity or 
unsolaced suffering, sink into an early and what looks like a 
hopeless grave,—the spectacle would indeed be a heartrending one © 
if we had not reason to believe that for many’of these also, who 
in the unerring judgment of the great Discerner of hearts have not 
sinned fatally against the light, there may remain that second 
baptism of fire, to anneal them for the Presence they had never 
been taught to recognize on earth. What, asregards ourselves, is 
a prospect full of deepest awe, and a keen incentive to work out 
our salvation while it is yet day, enables us‘to judge hopefully 
of the future possibilities of others, whose temptations may be 
stronger and their opportunities far less than ours, but of whom 
it were no true charity to doubt that they are not at present 
such as God would have them. 


* Newman’s “ Verses on Various Occasions,” p, 351. 
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Take again the’ case of what are called death-bed conversions. 
Iam far from denying that such cases are possible, and may be 
not uncommon, though there is not perhaps much evidence to - 
show for it. Nescit tarda molimina Spiritis Sancti gratia, The 
operations of grace cannot be limited by measurements of earthly 
time, and in that last hour of his extremest need the prodigal may 
return to his Fathers arms and.die forgiven. But the habits and 
associations of a lifetime are not so easily unlearnt, and the work of 
sanctification has still to be accomplished. The soul has all the 
scars of its old sins and corrupt tastes and dispositions still upon 
it; itis “not pure nor strong enough for bliss,” and must be 
cleansed, and braced, and perfected in the fires of God's righteous 
correction, before it can bear the unclouded sunshine of His Love. 

Oh. whichever side it is looked at, the doctrine of Purgatory is 
a most helpful, most consoling, most practical, most fruitful, most 

‘suggestive; most indispensable truth. We can hardly make ‘too 
much of it, so long as we do not confound the salutary discipline 
of that intermediate trial-place—as most assuredly it is not con- ` 
founded in the teaching of Scripture or of the Church—with the 
worm that: dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched. So 
directly did the Reformers contradict the instincts of natural 
religion as well as the testimony of revelation in their denial of © 
this truth, that many who kad been brought up in their tenets 
rebelled ,against it. -Thus for: instance, Swedenborg, whose 
theological. system was mainly shaped ‘by his repulsion from the ` 
Lutheran theory of justification, and is, to quote a modern writer, 
“ unquestionably that of a‘ profound thinker,”*—though it com- 
prises érrors more fundamental than thosé he combated—is most 
explicit in his teaching on Purgatory.t ‘The Danish theologian, 
Martensen, upholds it, both name and thing, in his “ Christliche 
-Dogmatik;” and Rothe, the German Lutheran, takes the same view, 
in his “ Theologische Ethik,” only he wrongly includes it in the 

` idea, to be noticed further on, ofa probation continued, in certain 
. ‘eases, after death till a time comes when the whole being is 
turned to evil (démonisirty and. conversion is no’ longer possible.t 
Other examples, both: from German and English Protestant 
divines, might be added, of a close approximation to Catholic 
teaching on this point.. But, without the recognized and regular 
piactice of prayer for the departed, which -is its correlative, it 
cannot be expected to'take root in the popular bélief. Its standing - 
. witness and preservative is found in the Sacrifice of the Mass. `` 


H. N. OSÈNHAM. 


. * The Unseen Universe (Macmillan), p. 40. 7 i he Me rae 
+ See Mobler’s ‘‘Symbolism,” vol. ii. pp. 276, sqq. - , ‘ 


q RUS 
. + The connection of their eschatology with their general t2aching is indicated in my - 
“‘ Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement,” pp. 281, sqq. 
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E say that an object is “lifeless” if it makes no active 
response to external impressions. We touch a rock ora - 

stone, but no answering movements follow. Nay, more, we may 
watch such bodies day by day, or year by year, and. still no 
‘signs of internal activity reveal ‘themselves. Day and night, 
summer and winter, succeed one another, yet these. inanimate . 
_ objects, apart from imperceptible molecular changes, may ‘be 


_ said to yield no active response either to diurnal or to seasonal 


vicissitudes. ` - 

If is wholly different, as we know, with the: members of the 
vegetable kingdom that exist around and amongst these inani- 
mate things. The seasonal changes shown by them are familiar 
to all. The.putting forth of the leaf, the period of active growth, 
the bloom of flowers, the shedding of seed, the fading and: fall 


` of the leaf, are so:many manifestations of an internal activity 


on the part of plants which display themselves with unfailing 
regularity. ee ee 

The members of the vegetable world respond, however, to more 
minute external variations than thosé dependent upon seasonal 
changes, Many flowers open and shut at particular hours of ‘the 
day, in accordance with the varying amounts of heat and sunlight 


o 
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l falling upon ea It has been ‘proved, moreover, by physio- 


s 


logists that the growth of plants is more rapid by day than by 
night, and that as a rule the activity of their internal changes is, 
within certain limits, closely related to’ the degree of heat to 
which they are subjected. And whilst plants generally grow best 
in directions where they meet with most air and light, many of 
them will, in the course of a few days or within shorter periods, 
bend very perceptibly so as to come more under the influence of 
this latter agent. Nay, further, there are some which, like the 
sun-flower, exhibit daily axial’ movements in response to the sun- 
light that is-passing over them. 

_ Amongst some representatives of plant life, the correspondence 
between internal changes and external changes is undoubtedly 
less obvious than many of the instances to which I have just 
referred, Still, an attentive examination even of the lowest forms 
of vegetal life, if it extends over a sufficient length of time, will 
not fail to reveal some of the slower modes of response—those, 


for instance, occurring in correspondence with seasonal vicis-, 


situdes. Or failing these, we may at least detect some evidences 


of slow growth. Take the black or grey film of lichen, if you - 


will, that marks as with a daub or patch of paint the damp surface 
of some weather-beaten rock: watch it earefully from time to 
time, and, even in this lowly form of life, you may detect sluggish 
changes abundantly sufficient to remove it from the category of 
inanimate things to which the rock itself belongs. 
The comparative complexity of life exhibited by members of, 


the vegetable kingdom is, however, small. That is, the number | 


of different kinds of processes going on within, in response to cón- 
ditions acting upon them from: without, is decidedly low when 


compared with those taking place within an animal—more espe- : 


cially within some ‘representative of one of the higher types’ of 
animal life. Let us look for a moment to the possible causes of 
this comparative simplicity of vegetal life. 

There is one peculiarity of plants which is of immense importance 
in this relation. As a rule—to which there are only few though 


interesting exceptions, to be mentioned further on—they subsist - 


(1) on inorganic materials, deriving their food from the gaseous or 
dissolved mineral elements existing in the air or water with which 
their surfaces are bathed. In their natural or healthy state plants 
decompose carbonic acid, fixing its carbon and setting free its 


oxygen. They decompose water, so as to retain its hydrogen; 


whilst they also abstract nitrogen either directly from: the atmo- 


sphere, or indirectly from the nitrate of ammonia formed therein . 


and brought to the soil in réfreshing showers. This work of decom- 


position, under the influence of light and heat, goes hand in ‘hand. 


with one of recomposition, leading to the elaboration of those 


+ 
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organic aa living compounds of which vegetal tissues are 
composed: .Another general characteristic of plants is (2) that 


they exhibit no inherent powers of movement other than those _ 


connected with their growth. Such movements as those of the 
E sun-flower and its allies are exceptional; and there are’ still fewer 


Pa 


plants which'more' or less immediately respond to a touch, by a> 


movement in the way that the sensitive plant or the Venus fly-trap 
is known to do. To this subject, however, and to the causes of 
such movements in plants, I shall have to return. For the present, 
it is of importance to recollect that plants do not move-about, or 


” -move at all, in search of food. Their food is brought to them by 


the air, water,,and soil with which they are surrounded. 

It is to these peculiarities of plants that the comparative sim- 
- plicity of their life-processes is in the main due. They are, per- 
haps, the most fundamental attributes‘of plants as distinguished 


from animals, and are worthy, therefore, of our deep consideration. - 


Tf it should lead „us to anything like a correct appreciation of 
the mode in which the simplest vegetal living matter differs 
from the simplest animal living matter, this insight may—apart 
from its own intrinsic interest—proye to be a conclusion of the 
highest importance in regard to our present inquiry. It may 


“enable us, that is, to comprehend, in a measure, why a nervous’ 


system is absent from plants, and why it comes into existence in 
animals. It may. help us further to comprehend why this nérve_ 
tissue gYadually increases in complexity in ascending or more 
highly organized forms of animal life. To these considérations 
we will, therefore, now address, ourselves. 

In the present day it is commonly admitted that many of the 
lowest forms of life cannot positively be assigned either to the 
vegetal or to the animal kingdom.: Their characters as living 
things are not sufficiently specific or constant to enable us to say 
they belong to one kingdom rather than: to the other. - In some 
of their life-phases such organisms seem to display the attributes 
of vegetal life, whilst in others those of animal life are no less 
pronounced. They constitute, in fact, an underlying indeter- 
minate plexus of changeable and more or” less related forms, 
appearing now as animals, now as plants; and they may give rise 
to descendants, or to a series of them, totally unlike themselves and 
their own immediate ancestors. ‘Amongst such forms variability 
reigns supreme. These creatures of circumstance, which become 
metamorphosed in a most striking and apparently irregular 
manner, I have proposed to include under the general designa- 

- tion of “ Ephemeromorphs.” True “ species,” ‘in the strict accep- 
tation of the term, are not to be found amongst them.’ Starting 
from this neutral ground, however, forms of life appear that 
habitually reproduce their like, either directly or indir ae 3 some 
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' of which are unmistakable members of the vegetal kingdom, 
whilst others are no less characteristic representatives of the 
animal world. f 

Owing to the freqùency and rapidity with which transitions 
from vegetal to animal, or from’ animal to vegetal modes of 
growth have been observed to oecur amongst these “ Ephemero- 
morphs,” we are compelled to believe that such changes from the 
one mode of molecular composition’ and activity to the other may 
be determined without any great difficulty by internal changes, 
whether these latter have or’ have not been brought about by- 
external influences. Such transitions may be illustrated by- other 
changes in molecular constitution leading -to.metamorphoses in. - 
form and nature which occur amongst simpler kinds of matter. 
These are met with, for instance, when crystalloids become con- 
verted into colloids or vice versé, or when such simple substances 
as sulphur or phosphorus pass from one to Anoe of their allo- 
tropic states. 

The doubt which formerly obtained as to viis certain bye: 
units ‘should be regarded as animals or as plants, may be illus- 
trated by reference to the conflicting views that have been enter- 
tained as.to the nature of the most primordial forms of life at 
’ present existing. The active movements of Bacteria, for instance, 
led earlier naturalists to regard them as animal units; though 
others, looking rather to their mode of growth and nutrition, have ` 
come to the conclusion that the affinities of these organisms are 
rather with members of the vegetal world. But, in a manner 
which need not now be detailed, either minute fungi known as 
“Moulds,” or Amœbæ and other animal forms; may be derived 
_ from aggregates of Bacteria after these have become fused! so as 
to form embryonal masses of protoplasm. These changes have 
been watched in the-“ pellicle,” composed of aggregated Bacteria, ` 
` which forms on hay and other organic infusions. Of the organisms 
thus originating Amœbæ may perhaps be cited as the simplest 
and-most elementary types of: unquestionably animal life; just as 
the before-mentioned Moulds are amongst the simplest known 
forms of the vegetal.type or mode of growth. Bacteria, there- 
fore, under one set of conditions, may give rise to plants; whilst . 
under different influences, which may be determined at the will 
of the te hace they are just.a as prone to give rise to animal 
forms.* ` 

Moulds may originate in miany other ways,. and so'also may 
the Ameebat,.our earliest representative of animal life. It often 
derives its origin directly from some unquestionably ‘vegetal 


*, See my “ Beginnings of Life,” vol. ii. pp. 214—235. 
+ This in its young state is a minute fragment of protoplasm, devoid of a nucleus. A 
Ravens may, and very often does, develop therein subsequently. - 
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matrix. A green algoid vesicle, for instance, gradually takes, on 


a new mode of life; it under. goes various alterations in colour, and . 


becomes finally colourless. The green contents of the vesicle 
having been thus metamorphosed, the resulting mass of colourless 
protoplasm soon shows signs of activity-——it undergoes a process 
of segmentation so as to, yield a swarm of tailed monads, and 
these after a time become converted into young Amoebe; or the 
whole mass of protoplasm may emerge from -its cyst as a single 
‘large Amosba or Actinophrys. 

Why, however, it may be asked, do I regard these” Amcebee as 


distinct représentatives of the animal type? And to this I reply, | 


Because in them we first meet with the most distinctive attribute 


. of animal as opposéd to vegetal life. This characteristic isthe  — 


power which they’ possess of taking solid food—whether it comes 
to them in thé'form of smaller organisms or as mere fragments of 
organic matter. 


Amoebee, after the manner of . animals generally, feed upon ' 


matter which is either living or which has once lived* ; whilst the 
sea-weed or the lichen, after the fashion of plants generally, 
feeds upon the inorganic elements existing around ‘it, either in 
water or in air. It is true that there are some exceptions to the 
universality of this latter rule. There are parasitic plants, for 
instance, which, like the mistletoe, live in part upon the elaborated 
' juices of other planta; there are plants which seem to subsist to 
some extent upon vegetal tissues in a state of decay; and lastly 
there are also those members of the vegetal world which have been 
somewhat hyperbolically named by Mr. Darwin “Insectivorous 
Plants.” Science is again deeply indebted to this distinguished 
observer for the patient and sagacious manner in which he ‘has 
unravelled many of the habits and anomalous vital phenomena 
presented: by this interesting group. He himself, however, does 
not profess to believe that such plants subsist alone on animal food. 
The ordinary phenomena of plant life and nutrition take place in 
them, though they are supposed to be supplemented by this other 
anomalous mode of nutrition.t 


‘The exceptions, however, furnished by such plants as Drosera * 


and’ its allies, as well as the others above mentioned, would in 
-any case detract very little from the force of the general rule that 
pene habitually - pulg up organic ae out of matter 


* I would' by no Means assert, however, that Amebx have not also the power: of 
nourishing themselves after the fashion of plants. 


t It may seem to some, however, as it does to me, that the ovideñcë brought forward ; 


“by Mr. Darwin is'far from conclusive as to the actual absorption (as distinguished from 
mere local imbibition) of the animal substances dissolved upon the surface of the leaves. 
Such a doubt may ‘bo entertained, although it may at the same time-be frankly conceded 
that the procoss of.solution of various animal substances by the secretions thrown out 
on tho. surface of the leaf have been shown to be strikingly similar to a process of 
digestion as it occurs within the stomach of one of the higher animals. 
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coming to them in the form of simple chemical elements or com- 

pounds. On the other hand it is equally certain that animals 

> as a rule, consume matter which has been raised: to. the living 
state—they, in fact, subsist in great part upon solid organic food. 

' This difference in mode of nutrition is so fundamental, so much 
depends upon it, that we shall find it worth our while to inquire 
a little more particularly how such a divergence in habit originally 
becomes initiated. 

If we examine through a microscope some simple vegetal unit— 
the germ from which a Conferva grows, for instance—we find that 
it exhibits no distinct changes of form ; whilst, if unprovided with 
one or more vibratile filaments, it alse shows no movements from 
place to place. It manifests: no tendency to, nor has'it any 
means of taking solid food. As soon, therefore, as the changes 
incident upon the active growth of such a unit have ceased, the 
outer portion of its substance remains constantly in contact with 
the medium in which it lives. This outer layer, therefore, becomes 
altered. It condenses, and is otherwise changed, into an investing 
envelope, which commonly goes by the name of a “cell-wall.” In 
the Amoeba, on the other hand, we have an organism which, like 
the fabled Proteus, is for ever changing its form. It is composed . 
of a clear jelly-like material, endowed with a superabundance of 
that activity “which.is so characteristic of animal life generally. 
Those internal molecular movements which are inferred to occur 
to such a marked extent in all living matter seem to take place 
in it in a pre-eminent degree. Its whole substance shows a 
mobility of the most striking kind. It moves through the water 
or over surfaces by alternate projections and retractions of 
portions of its active body-substance, which go by the name of 
“ pseudopodia.” 

Two consequences follow from this high inherent activity of 
the Amoeba? In the first place, owing to the creature’s rapid 
alterations in shape, no one portion of its subtance is continuously 
exposed to contact with its medium, and, as a consequence, that 
first step in. organization, which has been referred to-in connection 

* with the Conferva unit, does not take place. So long as the 

‘ Amoéba remains in full vigour and constantly changes its shape, no 
cell-wall is formed. 

Secondly, during the movements of the organism from place to 
place, portions of its projected body-substance come into contact 
with other more. minute organisms, such as unicellular alge and 
diatoms, or with small portions of organic débris, and these are 
oftentimes „drawn into its own substance when the pseudopod 
with which they are in contact is retracted. The activity of the 
Amoeba and its allies is excited by contact with matter of this and of 
other kinds, though inorganic fragments are subsequently rejected. 
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The surplus inherent activity of the Amoeba seems therefore to “ 
be the immediately determining cause of its swallowing solid food, 
and therefore to be the cause of its departure from the more 
elementary mode of nutrition met with amongst the simpler or 
less vitalized or fanisms, from which it has been derived. A word, 
however, is required as to the low “selective” power which ia 
Amæœæba seems to manifest. ` 

We have learned through the researches of Mr. Darwin diad 
otliers, that certain tissues of Drosera, Dioncea, and allied plants are’. 
excited to movement by contact of special parts with foreign bodies, — 
and that the leaves of these plants also seem to know or “select” 
moist nitrogenous substances from others with which they come 
into contact. 

The “selective” power manifested by an Amoeba does not imply 
an exercise by it of any conscious power of choice, free-will, or other 
mental attribute, such as our familiar use of this adjective might 

‘seem to imply. - A magnet “selects” minute fragments of iron or À 
steel from any heap of heterogeneous particles containing such 
` matter with which it may be brought into contact. So now we, 
` find that, with even an appearance of more deliberation, certain 


- plants “ sélect,” and seem capable of discriminating, nitrogenous 


from other substances with which they come into contact. , The 
leaves of these plants, however, possess: no nervous system or 
nervous tissue of any kind, so that the fact that they “select” nitro- ', 
, genous substances merely implies the existence of some relation be- 
tween their molecular composition and activities and those of such ` 
_ substances, tending to keep up a state of excitation—just as there 
must be some definite molecular relation between the magnet and 
_ pieces of iron or steel, leading to their “selection” whenever they 

are brought within its influence. In each of these instances we 

have, unquestionably, to do-with problems of molecular physics; 
and in the case of the affinity which seems to exist between the . 

nerveless Amoeba and the organic fragments, or minute living 
‘ things which serve as its food, we evidently have to do with an 
allied problem. Between this relationship and the others, there 
may be differences of degree, but none of kind ; all must. be ` 
included as problems of molecular physics. 

‘At any rate, be the cause what it may, fragments of organic 
matter brought, into contact with projected psetdopodia of an 
Ameeba may cause the mobilé substance of the organism to close 
round it, so that the organic mass about to be appropriated is 
gradually drawn into the interior of our Proteus, where it slowly 
disappears by a rudimentary process of “digestion. ” After feeding 
in this way, and assimilating the organic matter taken into its 
interior, the Amoeba rapidly increases in size, and, perhaps still 
continues its active movements. Or, as-at other times, its move- 
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ments may cease; the creature may grow sluggish from over- 
feeding, and then, as’a consequence of its motionless condition, 
its outer layer soon becomes differentiated into a cyst-wall. 

Simple as this mode of nutrition may appear to those who are 
familiar with it, its initiation in the Amoeba is followed by con- 
sequences of the most profound importance. The assimilation, 
after this fashion, of already elaborated organic matter is strongly 
calculated to increase that high degree of vitality which originally 
led it to take in solid food. This mode of nutrition, in fact, 

entails a liberation within the organism of much of the molecular 
motion whith was potential in its food;°and this liberated 
‘molecular motion becomes a cause of further active movements 
in the organism—should its constitution be able to withstand, or 
accommodate itself to, such powerful internal causes of change. 
Where this is not the case, however, the assimilation of much solid 
food is followed by an interval of apparent rest, during which a 

_ thorough readjustment of the molecular constitution -of the organ- 
ism occurs. In‘the latter case the encysted mass of living matter 
after a time divides into a swarm of smaller though most active 
Monads; or else the added molecular movement is expended in 
altering and leading to traces of organization in the encysted mass 
as a whole, so that the previous Amoeba shortly emerges from its 
cyst as an active creature of larger size and higher type. 

Ciliated Infusoria, Rotifers, and other forms of animal life of 
varying complexity, may take their origin in such an encysted 
mass of protoplasm forming the resting stage of a previously 
active Ameeba.* The extent to which this occurs, however, and the 
real significance of the processes, are not subjects upon which all 

. naturalists are agreed. . 

Be the interpretation, however, what it may, te fact remains 
that Ciliated Infusoria, Rotifers, and other organisms may be seen 
to develop directly from encysted matrices of vegetal or of 
Ameeboid origin. And any forms of the animal series thus 
initiated continue to exhibit, in an even more-marked degree, the 
fundamental properties of the Amceba—viz., the power of feeding 
upon solid food and the power of executing well-marked inde- 
pendent movements. The nexus, or inter-relation between these 
two properties, indeed, becomes more and more marked. The 
movements of stch higher creatures are, to an increasing degree, - 
more subservient to the taking and capture of food. As channels 
for the reception of solid food are formed, we find the organism’s 
increasing powers of movement employed in this relation. Its. 
movements, instead of being wholly at random, show more and 
more signs of purposiveness. 


* “Beginnings of Life,” vol. ii., chaps, xxi. and xxii. 
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Look, then, at the differences already indicated in grade and 
mode of life, by virtue of which even the „simpler kinds of ool 
- become so strikingly unlike vegetal organisms. 

The unit of vegetal life, by reason of its lower degr ee of inherent 
activity, before it has attained any great size, exhibits ‘a tendency 
to undergo the first stage of organization, that is, to develop a 
cell-wall, mostly composed of cellulose, which, when formed, as it - 
were, imprisons the more active living matter within and causes 
it to undergo certain secondary modifications. Before this occurs, 
however, if it does not divide, the vegetal unit segments or 
buds, the bud grows.into a unit similar to its parent; and this in 
its turn also segments or buds. By repetition of such a process 
motionless cellular organisms are produced, which, though pre- 
senting almost endless differences in form and ultimate arrange- 
ment, are in the main composed of mere aggregations of similar 
. parts—these not being solid units of protoplasm, but for the most, 
part truly vesicular elements formed therefrom, in which there is 
a cavity filled with fluid contents and a layer of protoplasm, 
bounded externally by an inert cell-wall.* We may have in the 
more simple combinations long strings of ‘such elements forming 
cellular filaments, as in the Conferve: and other thread-like alge; 
or we may have flat cellular expansions, such as exist in the 
glossy rich green fronds of Ulva that brighten many a rock pool. 
Such organisms present us with life changes of extreme simplicity. 
If they move it is because they are swayed to’and fro by the 
elements. They do not require to seek their food, since the 
inorganic materials and simple compounds which suffice for their 
nutrition habitually exist all round and in contact with them. 

On the other hand, in animal organisms next above the Amoeba, 

_such as the various forms of Ciliated Infusoria and of Wheel 
Animalcules, well-marked powers of locomotion are displayed, and 
we have to do -with creatures which, if they do not seek, at all 
events seize and swallow solid food. Already we find in the latter 
of these forms of life distinct channels through which food is 
taken in and ‘absorbed; we have glandular structures of various 
kinds; we have organs of locomotion, internal and external; 
though we have not yet been able to detect with any certainty 
even the rudiments of a nervous system. 

Creatures, however, are next produced whose responses to the 
-varied external influences to which they have become amenable are 
affected by movements direct, rapid, and comparatively complex. 
The movements, partly simultaneous and partly successive, occur 
in groups which are definitely related to different external impres- 


*A few exceptions to this rule occur, as in the case of Vaucheria, Codium, Caulerpa, 
and other simple alga which are composed of ramified tubular filaments without cell 
divisions, 7 
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sions, each of which, according to its nature, impresses the 
organism in its own site and after its own fashion. The degree 
or grads of vitality of such animal organisms is therefore notably 


_ higher than that of plants; and the degree of correspondencé 


' between such creatures and their environments steadily incr eases 


im complexity as they become more highly organized. 

- Let us glance, for instance, at some of the processes habitually - 
‘going on in animal organisms only a little sgher in type than 
those to which I have already referred. 

Conjoined movements of the head and its appendages are 
ueeded for the seizure of fragments serving as food; and these 
motions must be followed by certain others in the upper parts of 
the alimentary canal before the morsel that,has been: captured can 
be swallowed. A series of movements of this kind may occur in 
response to some touch upon the external surface of such an 
‘organism ; though, after a rudimentary sense of sight has once . 
been established, impressions produced. by an object not in contact’ ` 


. may lead to ‘complex locomotions in pursuit, followed by others 


for capture, and others again for the swallowing of food or prey. 
The sight of a different object, however, may lead to movements 
of flight rather-than to those of pursuit. - The organisrh -hastens 


‘ away, to avoid a possible attack, since in the past this kind of 


experience may often have followed the appearance in question. 
Again, the process of digestion in such animal organisms is 

aided by certain accessory glandular organs whose activity is . 

stiniulated by the contact of food with different portions of the ' 


‘alimentary canal. Absorption of the products of digestion is 


either. simple and direct from the alimentary canal into some: 
general. body-cavity’ whose fluid comes into contact with most of 


“the organs; or it takes place through definite channels, and 


empties itself into a circulatory ‘system proper in which blood is 


. propelled throughout the body by. means of a’ contractile heart 


` eontaining one or more chambers. Glands also exist whose 


office it is to modify the constitution of the blood. Thus, there 
are branchie or lungs to renovate it by contact with oxygen and 
to get rid of effete products—though in ‘this latter ‘function the 
organs of respiration are powerfully aided by renal or gans. 

All these are functions related to the preservation of the life of 
the individual, though another set of activities also come ‘into 


` play in animals that have attained a-grade of organization of the 
_ Kind to which we are referring. „These are activities pertaining to 
, the sexual function, leading to the union of male and female, the 


‘begettin g of young, and the consequent perpetuation of the species. 

Thug it' may'be seen how complex the relation of the animal - 
erganism to its environment becomes, and also what an amount 
ef interdependence is. established between the actions of its 
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several parts or organs. Yet these are all complications which 


own as their starting-point that original high degree of vitality 
which leads the Amoeba in a quasi-accidental manner to swallow 
foreign substances—some of which, being living or organic matter, 
become dissolved and serve as its food. ` 

But it is during ‘the establishment of the complex relations 


` above indicated between an organism and its environment that a 


nervous ‘tissue first becomes differentiated, and subsequently 
grows in complexity. _The reason of this, however, will become 


‘ more plain after a brief consideration of the nature of simple 


nervous functions and structures, and after some reference to the 
manner in which these increase in complexity, not only in the 
individual, but, by virtue of the principle of heredity, during the 


life of that succession of individuals constituting the race or 


“species” to which: the organism belongs. 

The simplest nervous systems are exclusively concerned, on the 
one hand, with external’ impressions in the form of shocks or 
touches which impinge upon various parts of the external surface 


. of :ah organism; and, on the other hand, with movements or con- 


tractions, general | or partial, immediately made by the or ganism in | 
response thereto. œ 
‘Thus it will-be seen- that the preliminary conditions necessary * 


. for the initiation of a nervous system are, first, the existence of 


living substance whose impressibility or excitability is high ; and ` 
secondly, the possession by such substance of a well-marked 
contractile power. These two requirements carry with them the 
implication that the living matter in which a nervous tissue’ is. to 


_ develop must not, in the first place, subdivide itself very minutely 
into separate units; or, at all events, that it must not become 


differentiated into cells with fully-developed cell-walls. Much of ` 
the substance of an organism, if not comparatively structureless, 
must be composed of plastic units of living’ matter, devoid of 
definite cell-wall, if thevprotoplasm in certain directions—that is, 
along certain lines—is to undergo modifications which may 
convert it into nerve-fibres and ganglion-cells, And, similarly, 
those parts of the animal substance in which answering contrac- 
tions are most prone to occur must,’ at first, be composed of 
comparatively: structureless protoplasm, or ‘of ag ggregations of - 
naked plastides, if more definite contractile tissues or musc] es are 
to be developed thereftom. 

But the vegetal mode of growth, owing to causés which I have 
already indicated, is, as a general rule, of such a kind as to unfit 
it in an eminent degree for developing a power of appreciating 
external impressions, and yielding. immediate and discriminative 
sy ceponees thereto. 


’ 
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_ The nearest approach to such powers and aċtions in the vegetal 
world is-met with amongst the so-called “ Insectivorous Plants,” 
‘upon whose peculiarities Mr. Darwin has lately given us so much ` 

information. 

When the three hair-like projections on the upper surface of the 
leaf of the Venus fly-trap are touched, they almost instantly com- 
municate a stimulus to the célls on each side of the mid-rib, 
whereby some change is induced in them, by which the two 
halves of the leaves are made to approach one another. -Thes 
nature of the change has not yet been fully ascertained, though ` 
the evidence adduced by Mr. Darwin seems to show that it is, at 
‘least in part, due to the contractility of the cells above mentioned. 
A similar influence seems to be transmitted from the glands that 
tip the’ hair-like projections fringing the leaves of the sun-dew 
to certain cells riear the base of these bodies whereby motion is ` 
produced. The evidence, however, to show that this movement is 
due to contractility of the cells rather than to alterations in the- 
fluid contents of some of them, leading’to unequal tension, is by 
no means so_complete. In the latter plant, moreover, a very 
appreciable interval occurs between the time of irritation and the 
answering movement. Mr. Darwin has never known the interval, 
to be less than ten seconds, though even in the one casé in 
which it took place so rapidly as this, two and a-half minutes 
were needed for the hair, or “tentacle,” as it has been termed, to 
move through an angle of 45°. As a rule, the rate of movement 

‘is much slower than this. The stimulus to movement may 
come,to the base of a marginal tentacle. either from’ its own sen- 
sitive tip or from some of the shorter hair-like projections-near its 
centre (by radiation across the leaf), whenever their terminal ' 
glands have been excited by contact with a foreign body. » i 

In the transmission of a distinct stimulus or motor impulse , 

. from the gland at the tip of a marginal tentacle in the sun- 

dew to certain cells near its base, the stimulus, although it must 
consist of some invisible molecular movements, nevertheless be- 
comes in a ‘manner visible owing to the fact that during its 
passage the protoplasm within the cells of the téntacle under- 
goes certain visible changes. “Protoplasm, which was previously 
diffused uniformly throughout each cell, is caused to aggregate 
into masses of different size and shape as the invisible wave of 

molecular movement passes through it. This “aggregation” of . 

the protoplasm is therefore a ‘visible sign of the passage of ` 
the invisible stimulus.’ The latter phenomenon, as Mr. Darwin 
points out, is unquestionably analogous in certain respects to that 
which occurs when, after the application of a stimulus, an inyisible 
molecular change. traverses some nerve in an animal organism.* 

* “Tnsectivorous Plants,” 1875, `p 03, A . ` i 
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- But thie same observer has discovered that the chief delay i in 
the transmission of the stimulus along the tentacle of the sun- 
dew is caused by its having to traverse the successive cell-walls 
which lie across its‘path. At each barrier of this kind an appre- 
ciable retardation occurs, as is evidenced . by the interval that 
i elapses between the completed aggregation in one cell and the 
_ commencement of the process in the protoplasm of that which 

‘stands next along the line traversed by the stimulus. It is for 
this reason also that a stimulus radiated from the centre traverses - 
the leaf in a longitudinal more rapidly than it does m a transverse 
direction; since, owing to the actual disposition and to the 
elongated shape of the cells, the stimulus has, in the longitudinal 
direction, to pass through a smaller number of these obstiuctive 


` cell-walls. 


Such waT and answering movements are, however, alto- 
gether exceptional events in plant life; more especially if we 
refer, as at present, only to cases where there is reason to suppose | 
it possible that the movements which occur are in part due to 
contractility, rather than to mere disturbance of tension in some 
of the cells—movements of the latter order being not unfrequent in 
_ stamens, séed-pods, or other parts of plants.* Yet even where the 
property of contractility seems to exist to a more marked extent 
than in any other known members of the vegetal kingdom ; there 
is no development of a special contractile tissue, and still less is 
there an appearance of any special tissue along which the molecular 
disturbance constituting the stimulus may be transmitted. The 
obstacles opposing the transmission of the stimulus, to which I 
have just referred, are obstacles which would tend just as strongly 
“to impede the formation of a special tissue along any habitual 
_ line of discharge. -For such a differentiation to occur if any case 
it would be necessary, not only that the molecular movement 
should be considerable, often repeated, and unimpeded, but that 
it should take: place through a tissue not yet differentiated or 
organized into cells with firm. cell-walls.. 

I would pause, however, here for a moment to call the reader's 
especial attention to these exceptional phenomena of plant 
life which we have just been considering, because of the light 
thrown by them upon,the nature and mode of origin of related 
though more complex phenomena which gradually reveal them- 
-selves in animal organisms. 

Let him mark that just as we have’ in the Venus Apte and 
in the sun-dew the first rudiments of.“ sensibility” and of co- 
ordinated answering movements, so have we also the first rudi- 
ments of what may be called intellectual action. The excitable 


* Seo Sacks’ “Handbook of Botany ” (Translation), p. 782, 
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tissues of these plants are aie to appreciate in some way the 


présence of moist nitrogenous matter. They behave differently, 
for instance, when a mass of such substance remains in contact 
with their sensitive tissues than when they havé to do with a piece 
of stone, a piece of glass, or, other insoluble substance. . They 
thus manifest a power of discrimination, and thisis to be regarded - 


’ as the most fundamental mode of intellectual action. 


But let us now tum our attention to the conditions tending 
to favour the development of a nervous system in animal . 
organisms. . 

We have in them a highly- EE and very aio sort 
of pr otoplasm, the units of which, as met with in the lowest kinds 


of organisms, are prone to attain a considerable size before the ~~ 
' mobility of their tissue diminishes sufficiently.to! permit of a cyst- ‘ 


wall being formed, and even then such a mass, primed with mole- 
cular movements, : due to recently assimilated organic food, very 
frequently gives origin, after an interval of apparent quiescence, - 
to a single, slightly larger organism of.a higher type. © This abso- 
lutely small, though comparatively bulky mass of protoplasm, 
does not break up into component parts, however—it presents no 


' cellular structure—it is still one organic whole. Yet the mass of 


such a unit of plastic, organizable matter, has often become many 
times greater than that of the vegetal cell, from the contents of 
which the Amoeba may originally have been denyon; Whilst the 
diaméter of this cell may not have been more than yopo to T060 
of an inch, or perhaps less, the more highly organized animal 
dorms to Puch we allude may spring from matrices varying’ ‘from: 
zoo to hg in diameter. ` 

As to the mode by which, in an stamina: or in those of 
slightly higher type, the first rudiments of a nervous system are 
evolved, I can make only a few brief statements. On such a 
subject conjecture, or rather reasoned inferences, have to take 
the.place of positive knowledge. Fortunately, however, the data 
on which such inferences ‘may be based are familiar and well 
established, as I, will-now endeavour briefly to show—though for 
further suggestive details on this very interesting subject, the 
reader must be referred to the writings ‘of Mr. Herbert Spencer.* 


va 





In the lowest forms of animal life, such as the Ameeba, we have 
to do with a body substance composed, as already stated, alniost 
wholly of undifferentiated protoplasm. This substance, if not 
“sensitive” in the strict sense of that term, is impressible—or 
capable of receiving a stimulus—and, as I have previously in- 
sisted, it is also highly contractile. But neither the impressibility 

eee Principles of Psychology,” vol. ii. p..69. 7 i 
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nor the contractility of the protoplasm is “Tocalized—both pro- `.. 


perties are, so far as‘they exist, uniformly possessed by all parts 
of the organism. In creatures of slightly higher type, as in some 
of the larger Ciliated Infusoria, in Gregarme, and in the hydroid 
Polyps, distinct contractile tissues or rudimentary muscles become ` 
differentiated, and these are, moreover, now known to exist in many _, 
other organisms which present no recognizable traces of a nervous 
system. Muscular tissue, therefore, makes its appearance before 
‘nervous tissue. It forms in situations where often recurring 
` diminutions in bulk of the, protoplasm take place. These ye- 
peated contractions gradually induce some modifications in the - 
previously simple protoplasm, whereby evidences of early or 
incipient structural changes begin to manifest themselves. 

It is, in fact, one of the most fundamental ‘truths in biology 
that the performance of functions, or, in other words, the occur- 
rence of actions of any kind in living matter, tends to occasion 
structural changes therein. Such a fact is implied in the common 
statement that living matter is an organizable matter. We are, 
therefore, ‘supposing nothing unusual when we imagine that fre- - 
quently recurring contractions in any one portion of living proto- 
plasm will almost certainly lead.to a structural change therein. - ` 
And, further, we aré warranted. in supposing that such structural 
’ change will be of a kind to favour the occurrence of the actions 
` by which it has itself been produced—that is, that the modified 
protoplasm will be more highly contractile than the original 
protoplasm, from which it has been differentiated. 

But what, it may be asked, is the cause of the locally recurring 
contractions to which ,I have alluded, the occurrence of which is 
supposed to lead to the production of muscular tissue?” Con- 
traction so invariably follows upon stimulation, that we may 
safely say the cause in question can be no other than the in- 
cidence of certain shocks or ‘other physical impressions upon 
definite though related parts of the external surface of the organ- 
ism. Its particular form may lead it to be more often struck in 
some. definite part or parts -by moving bodies; or, if it is itself 
accustomed to move from place to place, its shape and mode of 
progression by means of cilia may lead it most frequently to come 
into contact with external objects by some particular part of its 


surface, and these shocks may tend to produce waves of molecular ' ` 


movement passing more especially in some one or more direc-. 
tions. It is almost certain that impressions or shocks madé- 
upon protoplasm' liberate molecular movements therein, and 
that these molecular movements may be transmitted from their 
point’ of origin through ‘it in all- directions. Yet it may 
i ‘occasionally happen, owing to-the shape of the part struck, or 
owing to the fact that an impression made up6n one region—say 
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a tentacle—is usually followed pretty quickly by a second im- 


pression made by the same moving object upon another surface 
region, that an impression or stimulus comes, as Mr. Herbert 
"Spencer points out, habitually to traverse a certain path. Much 
` of the molecular motion constituting the “ stimulus,” comes, that 
is, to be drafted along this path. This‘ being so, the stimulus 
would necessarily tend to excite contractions in particular parts, 


and thus lead to the differentiation of the pees of such . 


parts into more or less definite muscular tissue. 

‘But. another consequence has to be: pointed öüt: When- 
ever external impressions, productive of molecular ‘movements, 
traverse with frequency some definite path, the transference of 
such movements is.made easier by each repétition, and there is a 
tendency to the initiation of a structural change ‘along this path. 
Just as the frequent repetitions of contractions in certain parts of 
the protoplasrh lead to the differentiation ‘of distinct muscular 
tissues, so’ does the frequent passage of.a wave of molecular 
‘movement along a definite line through protoplasm or through 
juxtaposed: plastides, lead to the differentiation of the protoplasm 
thus acted upon. It leads, that is, to the ` gradual formation of a 
nerve-fibre—this being a tissue element whose ‘spécial mode of 
activity is that of easily transmitting molecular movement, just as 


the special action of the muscular fibre is to contract—that i is, to ` . 


take up or absorb molecular movement, and to produce molar 
movement, or tiovement-of a mass. ` 

With regard to the passage of a stimulus’ or: ‘impression along a 
particular route, and the tendency which this occasions to bring 


about 4 gradual differentiation of the protoplasm along this route, -_ 


leading to the production of a Hor SSS ne following additional 
remarks may be made. 

The external stimulus, in all cases, results in the liberation of 
molecular movements. In this respect the ‘result is the: same, 
whether we have to do with a stimulus initiated in some surface 
region‘ by the mechanical impact of: 4 foreigti body, or with one 
excited by the iticidence of some physical’agent, such as heat or 
light—in each case molecular movements ate set up in the'part of 
the protoplasm, acted upon; and thence drafted away--to’ other 

£ 
regions: But movements generally, whether ‘molar or molecular, 
are invariably transmitted along lines of least resistance; or along 


~ 


linés in which trdction is greatest. , Hence it is that the stimulus . 


whose frequent recurrence originally led, as we have ‚assumed, to 
the appearance of localized. contractile tissues, comes subsequently 


to have its own passage greatly facilitated by the increased per- — 


fection. of the contraction thus established. The local diminution 
‘in bulk causes an absorption of heat or moleculai.movement. 
Hence a traction is established between the past of the surface 
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acted upon by the stimulant (the part, that is, where molecular 
motion is being liberated), and the site of the contracting muscle, 


Along this line of least resistance, already in part laid down, the | 


molecular motion travels more and more readily, and it is here 
that the rudimentary nerve-fibre makes its appearance. 

From all this it would appear that the primitive nerve-fibre is a 
structure which exclusively serves to connect impressions. made 


upon the organism from without with certain muscular contrac- 


tions made by it and quickly following thereupon. And this is 
perfectly true. Whoever would understand the mode of origin 
of nerve-tissue in the lower forms of animal life, must steadily bear 


in mind the fact that this tissue in such animals is essentially 


subservient tothe bringing about of movements in more or less 
immediate response to external shocks or: more localized im- 
pressions, and that these movements gradually become more defi- 
nitely related and appropriate as responses, in proportion as the 
organism becomes better able to discriminate the differences be- 
tween the several kinds of impressions made upon different parts 


of its surface.’ The movements, as I have previously said, consist , 


either of contractions of some portion of the’ body-substance of 
the organism or ofactual transférences of it, as a whole, from 
place to place. l 


So far, however, I have seemed to indicate that there is no . 


` room for alternative action or apparent “choice”—a given impres- 


sions eems to be invariably followed by a given movement, and 


of the truth. To prevent erroneous notions some hints of further 

explanations are needed, since a cause of complication quickly 

springs up, even if it is not present from the first. - 
Impressions of different kinds, as regards nature and locality of 


` incidence, do.become definitely related to particular, movements. 
` But as two or more. of these impressions frequently operate at 


the same time, conjoined muscular reactions. are produced whose 
occurrence is facilitated by the establishment of internal connec- 
tions. or junctions between the respective paths pertaining to each 
individual movement. At these-points’ of junction or divergence 
bodies known as nerve or ganglion-cells‘become developed. The 
reader will have to’ aceept this as a mere statement of -fact; it 
would lead us too -far into details if any explanations of the 
process by which this is brought ‘about were attempted.’ Suffice 
it to'say that the path of one imgoing impression may be con- 
nected either immediately, or mediately, through the“intervention 


_ of one or more’ ganglion-cells, with two or more outgoing fibres 


proceeding to different muscles. . In consequence of this arrange- 


- ment a wave of molecular motion representing ‘some ingoing im- 


pression, if it has a medium intensity, may pass wholly, or almost 


e d $ 


‘by no other.’ This, whilst it is true so far as it goes, is only part 


` 
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wholly, along one outgomg nerve- fibre—beçause the passage 
through the cell is easiest in this direction, and because this one 
channel suffices to carry away all the molecular motion that. has 
been liberated. But where the organism has to do with a similar 
though more powerful impression, the more voluminous wave of 
molecular motion set up thereby in the ganglion-cell, may not be 
able to find exit quickly enough along the one nerve-fibre by 
which the weaker’ stimulus’ is transmitted. The more-intense 
stimulus fills the whole cell with molecular movements, so that 
these may get drafted off along one or two other nerve-fibres issu- 
ing from it, and proceeding either directly or indirectly to other 
muscles. In this way a different kind of muscular response is 
given to the stronger stimulus from that which occurs in answer 
to the weaker stimulus. To the onlooker, ignorant of the precise , 
mechanism by which the answering movements are brought about, 
these different results might seem to depend upon a rudimentary 
yet conscious discrimination and power of willing. - i 
Here again, therefore, as in the case of some plants, we have 
unconscious or organic discrimination, leading to the production 
of correlated movements. . We have, in fact, a rudimentary 
` intellectual act, similar in kind'and only:a little more complex in 
_ its results than that~which such plants as the sun-dew or. the 
- Venus fly-trap may exhibit. | i 
, Multiply this kind of correlation, and it may be seen that as the 
. organism, or one ofits descendants, increases in its ability to 
discriminate different impressions made upon it from without, so 
will there grow up muscular responses suitable to each ; responses 
which as regards their structural possibilities are no more isolated 
from ‘others which the organism is capable of ‘making than is 
any particular kind of impression isolated from others with which 
it may be associated in the complex web of external occurrences. 
But each- appreciation of differetice, and each response, leaves its 
definite trace upon the organizablé tissues of the creature. - From 
this new standpoint other acquisitions and other responses become 
possible, and register themselves in the same manner. Thus ‘is 
progress gradually achieved; each acquirement serves as a step- 
ping stone to the next, and each new response is made easier by 
those previously rendered possible. Thus does the correspondence 
between the. organism and the outside. world gradually become 
both more precise and more complex—thus does it come to show 
more.of what we term organic “intelligence.” 
_ Finally, then, it may be said that as the complexity of the life 
. increases—that is, as the number of different kinds of impressions 
increases to which the organism becomes sensible or impression- - 
able, and as the’ movements suitable and apt to follow such 
. different impressions increase in number and variety, so does 


r * j 
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the nervous system which represents the organic connections 
. between these two sets of actions increase in. complexity. Ner- 


vous tissue being originally an appanage of movements, where `` 


organisms, amongst whom homogenesis prevails, present them in 
great variety and complexity a ‘nervous system is sure to exist; 
but where the’ power of executing complex’ movements in quick 
response to external impressions is either absent or extremel 


limited, as in plants, no nervous system becomes evolved. 
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` WISE man is proverbially willing to be taught. And docility 
is as essential: to the well-being of nations as of indi- 
viduals. But although most people would admit the truth of this 
‘dictum as a general principle, there can be no doubt that, until 
recently, Englishmen were unwilling to act upon it in national 
matters. Insular self-complacency has far too often prevented us 
from ‘learning many lessons which the experience of continental’ 
States was eminently adapted to teach. But itis a gratifying 
sign of the times that this feeling is steadily giving way to a wish 
to gather from our acquaintance with the institutions. of foreign 
countries some hints for the improvement of our own. The prin- 
ciple of comparison may be introduced into -political and social 
matters, with hardly less advantage than has resulted from its 
application to scientific research. : - 
Mr. Stansfeld certainly deserves the thanks of the community . 
for having recognized the importance of applying this principle to 
the great question ef pauperism. When President of the Local 
Government’ Board, he resolved to make a full inquiry into the 
principles of poor-law legislation in foreign countries, and, for this 
purpose, drew up a set of questions, which were forwarded ‘by 
Lord Granville to English diplomatic and consular agents. The 
‘reports which’ contain the answers to these questions make up a 
Blue Book of 500 pages, which the. Local Government Board has: 
. lately issued. The task of editing has been performed by Mr. 
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Andrew: Doyle. one of the Poor-law inspéctors, who also con~ 
tributes an admirable preliminary report, explanatory of the others. 


The latter, of course, exhibit different degrees of merit. Some, such- | 


as Mr. Strachey’s on Denmark, Mr..Lee Hamilton’ s on France, and 
Sir Henry Barron’ s on Belgium, are remarkably full and lucid. On 


the whole, they present a view of European pauperism sufficiently ° 


minute and exhaustive to be of the greatest service to the states- 
man and reformer. , 
We propose to lay Before our readers some of the more _pro- 
‘minent features of these reports, and to inquire what light they 
throw on the problem of our Poor-law administration. We shall 
endeavour rather to indicate principles of legislation, and of 

_ practice than to describe details of administration. 
A pauper has been defined to be “an animal so like a man as 
- to make him feel uncomfortable ;” and the only possible explana- 
tion of the cruelties to which paupers were formerly subjected 
` would seem to be that they were regarded as a kind of Sere 


nature, to be exterminated as speedily as possible. The various | 
forms which this policy of repression assumed in England having ` 
, been recently described in these pages,* we will not repeat the . 


’ story now, but will only observe that their treatment: in foreign 
countries was not less severe. Banishment, ear-cropping, floggin 8 
branding, the pillory, the galleys, were a few of the modes in 
: which the “beggar” was “relieved” in Europe generally, and this 
at a time, be it remembered, when no provision was’ made for the 
_ relief of destitution, and when strict laws of settlement p ohibited ° 
~ anything like a free circulation of labour. “There is,” says Mr. 
Doyle, “a revolting monotony i in the earlier history of this subject, 
in all civilized countries.” But, spite of all efforts to extinguish 
_ him, the pauper flourished,..and, little by little, poor-laws, in, some 
shape or other, found their way into the legislation of European 
nations. 
. The fundamental Pepi of our Poor-law system is generally 
admitted to be. the public acknowledgment that every person has - 
“right” to be supported by the nation. Only three Continental 
i nations have’ adopted a similar principle—Russia, Denmark, and 
. Sweden; only one (Denmark) has levied a special tax for the 
relief of the poor. Mr. Doyle points out that it is not quite 
accurate to speak of the English system as giving a “right” to 
. relief. The applicant for relief cannot enforce his claim at law, 
as he could if a, “right ” existed. The real state of the case is 
this: the English law imposes upon certain authorities the duty 
~ of relieving destitution; the applicant-for relief assumes a “right” 
and peremptorily asserts it, and the administrator tacitly mecogs 


* See Lord Lyttolton’s paper on the “Poor Laws,” E E June, 


1875. 
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nizes it. To most foreign statesmen the admission of even such a 
‘modified right i is extremely distasteful. In France especially, the 
idea of imposing a special tax for the relief of the poor has been 
resisted by all statesmen of eminence, from M. Naville to M. Thiers, 
on the ground that it would bed to the recognition of a “right 2 
to relief. : 
Denmark, then, is the as other country in Europe besides. 
` England in which a special tax is levied for the relief of the poor. 
And on this ground it is of course interesting to trace the develop- 
ment of a system so essentially similar to our own. The similarity, 
, moreover, extends even to details of administration. . Previously 
' to 1867, the organization in Denmark was 4 tolerable copy of our 
. own parochial system. Each parish and each market town formed 
a “poor district,” and in each “poor district” a board, composed , 
of the curate, the police master, one of the chief landowners, and 
three or four inhabitants nominated for three years, administered 
the poor law. In Copenhagen, this board consisted of a number 
of salaried officials, with overseers, who, however, were unpaid. 
But in 1867, when the municipal institutions of Denmark were re- 
modelled, this organization was changed. In the country districts, 
an elected parochial board took the place of the old ex-officio’ 
constitution : in the towns, the burgomaster became the principal 
officer for poor relief, under the superintendence of the town- - 
council and with the assistance of unpaid overseers. The amounts 
expended by these bodies are not raised, as with us, by rates, but 
the expenditure. for poor relief forms an item in thé general com- . 
munal or municipal budget, just like any other charge for adminis- 
tration, the whole budget being ierden oiy under the contr ol of 
the Minister of the Interior. l 
- The present position of Denmark, thea, with reference to 
pauperism is substantially the sameé as our own position pr eviously 
to the passing of the Poor-law Amendment Act of 1834; that is to 
say, the right of every destitute person to relief has been admitted, 
and no adequate test of destitution has been provided. Accordingly, 
the evils which our old poor-law had engendered are being repro- 
duced in Denmark.’ ‘Indeed, some of the quotations which Mr. 
Strachey gives of criticisms:on the Danish system read like extracts , 
from the Reports of our own Commissioners of Enquiry i in 1838. 
Indiscriminate help, lax administration, insufficient. investigation, 
and growing pauperism, these are the prominent features of the 
Danish system. The poorhouses are miserable places, fit only to 
be pulled down; the workhouses are badly managed, and the one 
at Copenhagen is an example of what such a place ought not, to ` 
be. In 1867 half of its inmates absconded with. property and - 
- clothes belonging to the establishment. Fuither, the overseers, 
we are told, do not discriminate, and the consequence is that what 
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with “sick help,” “ casual winter help,” and “special allowances, 
for rent,” whole families manage to live to a great extent on public 
charity. Thus, notoriously, the development of: sick clubs and . 
friendly societies is discouragéd, and every. form of improvidence 
and indolence is stimulated. But it is gratifying to observe that 
the Danes are quite alive to the rottenness of their system. The 
adoption of the English Workhouse Test is largely demanded, 
and a Commission appointed in 1869 to consider the whole question 
of Public Relief has gone much further than this. It has recom- 
mended the “complete separation, by legislation, of public and 
private charity ;” the literal “restriction of public relief to persons 
actually unable to work ;” a considerable curtailment of out-door 
relief; severe investigation of cases, and the organization by law 
of private charity so as to supplement State aid, in much the same 
` mode as that which our Charity Organization Society proposes to 
accomplish voluntarily. 

If now we turn to Sweden and Norway, we find that an analogy.. 
yet more complete may be established between those countries 
and our own. They havé passed through an experience substan- 
tially similar to that which resulted in our Poor-law Amendment 
Act, and, like ourselves, have been compelled to adopt wholesome 
measures of reform, Commissions of Enquiry were appointed in 
Sweden so far back as 1809, and their investigations showed that 
the system of poor relief then in operation had -utterly failed either 
to rélieve destitution or to discourage mendicity. “Formerly,” 
the Commissioners remarked, with sorrow, “ each family sustained 
its destitute and impotent, and would have deemed it a shame to 
receive support from others. But now the Swedish artizan has 
heard that the destitute are in England supported by the parish, 
. he claims similar relief, and alleges his- especie of it as an 

\ 
excuse for prodigality or indifference to saving.” 

Not, until 1871 did Sweden carry out the’ reforms which guides 
extending over thirty years had suggested ; but when once reform 
was determined on, it was uncompromising and complete. Each 
parish was made responsible for the support of its own poor ; union 

‘of parishes was permitted as in England. The administrative 
body, cofresponding to our board of guardians, was allowed, 
subject to certain regulation by “His Majesty’s Governor,” to 

„give relief in the mode best adapted to local pectiliarities. 
Funds were raised by a poor rate where the property and bequests 
belonging to a parish or union of parishes did not suffice. Every 
pauper. was to be registered, and the conditions under which 
relief was to be granted were conspicuous for stringency. Indeed, 
according to Mr. Doyle’ s interpretation of the Swedish law, relief 

‘to the able-bodied is simply prohibited. Moreover, to the 
guardians was granted the “right of mastership” over the labour 
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and property of every recipient of relief—a right extendin g to his 
earnings when the period of relief may have ceased; and em- 
loyers were made liable for the support of their workmen durin g 
the term of their employment. Mr. Doyle pertinently contrasts” 
this last provision with the claim set up and maintained some few. 
years since in this country, whereby guardians in the manufac- 
‘turing districts succeeded ‘in having the wages of their partially 
employed “ hands” supplemented by the poor rates. 
In Norway the course of legislation has been similar to that of 
Sweden. ` Referring only to more recent periods, the law of 1845, 


- by which'the “right” .of the pauper to relief was explicitly 


admitted, having been found to weaken. the self-dependence of _ 
the poor, was modified ih 1863, when the arrangements at 
present in force were introduced. Under these, the “right” is - 
restricted to orphans and lunatics, Able-bodied paupers are 
relieved only in cases of urgent necessity. The examination 
of claims for ‘relief is almost as stringent as that which we 
shall hereafter see to be so beneficial in its results at Elberfeld. 
There are upwards of 650 poor-law districts, each one of which 
is administered by an elected Commission. - Moreover there are 
as many subdivisions of each district as there are members of 
each Commission, so that each memberchas a “beat” of his 
own. . This minute division of authority ïs said to result in sub- 
jecting the pauper to a vigilant and most beneficial scrutiny. 
And economy is still further ensured by giving to,the Town 
Councils the power of reducing the sum which the Commission 
claim from time to time for the purpose of their ordinary expendi- 
ture. In fact, the new law takes away from the Commissionets 
the power they formerly exercised of levying a poor rate on 


' their own authority. There has been a marked diminution in 


, pauperism since the introduction of these reforms. 


‘In one important respect, ‘however, Mr. Crowe's report on 
Norwegian pauperism is defective. Of the many strange anoma- 


© liés. which our Poor-law Amendment Act swept away, few, if 


any, were more curious than those which constituted the “rounds- 
man system.”., The origin of this system is lost in obscurity; its 
working, at the time the Poor-law Inquiry Commissioners wrote, 
was that the parish agreed with the occupiers of property to 
employ able-bodied paupers at a fixed rate of wages, the 


- employer being repaid out of the pdor rate all that he advanced 


in wages beyond a. certain sum. The paupers, armed with a. 
billet or ‘note from the- overseer, went the .“ rounds” of the 
parish, from master to master, each of whom in turn provided him 
with food: and the stipulated wage. In some parishes the system - 
was carried,into operation by public auction. In Sulgrave, in 
Northamptonshire, the old-and. infirm were sold once a month to 
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thé best’ bidder at prices varying from 1s. 6d. to 3s. a week. At 
Yardley all the unemployed men were put up to sale weekly. 
Now this “roundsman system” formerly:-flourished among the 


Scandinavian natives generally in Sweden, Denmark, and in some- 


parts of Germany. In Norway, under the name of the.“ laegd,” 
it is an‘institution still. It has outlived all the reforms mentioned 
above. i It would have beén very interesting to know its working 
nowadays, ‘and to: ascertain why, when it- has'died out.in every 
other.country, it should have retained its hold. in Norway in face 


of an administration of poor relief generally enlightened. But- 


unhappily,. Mr. Crowe’s report makes no mention of ït. - Mr. 
Doyle, however, gives extracts from a Bill introduced into. the 
Storthing in-1832 for- the regulation of: the system, and, judging 
from ‘these facts—so far as oné can judge of a custom by the 
legislation which -controls it—one could imagine that the “laegd? 
was congenial to, the Norwegian farmer. He likes-it,,it is alleged, 
because he prefers giving in kirid rather than ini money, and because 
“it costs no-more to feed one extra: guest;” and the recipient 
likes: it: because’ it. strips the chatity of a ‘certain element of; com- 
pulsion which is distastefulto him. But these are not. the criti- 
cisms’of an observer concerned only with the consequences of á 
system. In England the system was condemned, because, inas- 
much ‘as the allowance tothe pauper was increased in proportion 
to the number of his-family, it was a ‘direct,incentive to reckless 
marriages; and becausé‘it threw an unfair share of the burden of 


the pauper upon such’ ratepayers as did not employ labour'in pro- ’ 


portion to their rates. It is difficult to see why these ejeonons 
should-not have led to its extinction also in Nori way. ` 

- Somewhat similar:to.the “laegd,”. is. the “ Einlagersistem” of 
Austria. ` There the support of the poor.is incumbent on -the 
communes, in each ‘of which a: local. poor fund is formed, and 
which has charge. also -of the: various hospitals. But in.the thinly- 
populated: rcountry. districts; especially in Alpine'localities, chari- 
table: foundations do not exist. ‘Then the.‘ Einlagersistem”, comes 
into play. Under this system the poor and infirm are provided 


“with lodgings’and food at'the houses of all. the. householders of. 


the-commune in turń:fór a paneer of time calculated: ‘according to ` 


the taxes; they pay. 

Turning now to the Latin naitions, we absense that neither in 
Italy,: France, nor -Belgitim is the “right”, to relief. admitted. 
France, in this as in so many other departments of: government, 
has adopted "her présent: organization ‘as a réaction against 
arrangements radically: different. - ‘Under the old ‘monarchy, the 
provision ‘for the poor. consistéd of many local charities, hospitals, 
asylums, &c., which were mostly of a clericál- character, but 


which-had gradually passed tò some extent under sécular manage- i 
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ment. These charities were the subject of great suspicion in | 
revolutionary times. “Indeed,” says’ Mr. Hamilton, “it may be 
safely affirmed that one of the first consequences of every French 
revolution has been an attempt to inaugurate compulsory relief. 
Accordingly, the successive governments of the Great Revolution, 
having announced that the relief of the poor was a national ' 
debt, ordered the formation of a book of’ national charity, in 
which was to be inscribed the name of every destitute person, 
‘who was henceforth to receive-a pension varying from 120 to 160 
francs a year. To aid the Exchequer, the property of all the 
local charities was confiscated and sold. But it was found that 
the State could not carry out the task thus imposed. The 
paupers increased in number to such an extent that, had the 
system remained unaltered, the whole of the yearly revenues of 
France would have been absorbed in the demands of the poor. 
Under these circumstances a return to the old system was de- 
termined on, the sale of the charitable property was stopped, 
the various institutions were rehabilitated as far as possible, 
and the theory of the right of the pauper to shof was quietly 
ignored.” 

The existing organization in France may be briefly described 
as a system by which all the accumulated charity of the nation is 
, disciplined and harmonized by the State. There is no poor rate, 
as we understand it, and no. State guarantee; but both the com- 
mune and the central government contribute to the stream of 
national charity, the former in the shape of subsidies to the old 
charitable institutions ; the latter, by the entire maintenance of 
some institutions itself, Instead of the public funds being sup- 
plemented by charity, it is the charitable funds which are supple- 
mented by taxpayers. Thus the old foundations, consisting of 
hospitals, almshouses, lunatic asylums, foundling homes, &c., their 
revenues now swollen by the growing benefactions of private 
donors, and by the periodical grants of the communes, undertake, 
under the supervision of the State, the entire in-door relief of 
the poor. 

The out-door relief is entrusted to the bureaux de bienfaisance. 
These are public boards whose funds are derived from voluntary 
contributions, subsidies from the communes, and the proceeds 
of a tax on theatre tickets. 

The management of the hospitals and asylums, as well as of the 
bureaux de bienfaisance is undertaken in each commune by an _ 
unpaid commission, consisting of five members, under the presi- 
dency of the mayor. In Paris, which will best illustrate the 
working of the system, this commission, known as the Administra- 
tion of Public Assistance, is subordinate to the Préfet of the Seine 
and to the Minister of the Interior. It employs over six thousand 
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officials, all of whom are tegulated by a responsible director, and 
has under its control 18 hospitals, 10 almshouses, 3 houses of 
refuge, 20 bureaux de bienfaisgnce, and 57 houses of succour. The 
annual income of these various institutions amounts to rather 
more than half-a-million sterling; the total expenditure, both in- 
door and out-door, of the Board reaches to nearly a million, thus 
leaving about £400,000 a year to be contributed by the munici- 
pality of Paris. All the establishments of the Board are on the 
largest scale, and provided with every convenience. In a large 
central depét are stored all furniture, apparatus, &c., required for 
the hospitals’ and for the bureaux de bienfaisance. The Board 
prepares or stores its own meat, wine, and medicines, and its bake- 
houses produce from forty.to fifty thousand pounds of bread a day. 
It treats annually 100,000 persons in the hospitals; maintains 
13,000 in almshouses, and has, on the average, 550 abandoned 
children under its charge in asylums, over 12,000 entrusted to 
nurses in. the country, and about 9,000 apprenticed to farmers 
under its guardianship. 

Next as to out-door relief. There are twenty municipal districts 
(arrondissements), and each district possésses a bureau de bien- 
faisance managed by a council, consisting of the mayor, twelve 
administrators, and a number of ladies of charity. Each district 
is divided into twelve zones, and each zone is entrusted to one of 
the twelve administrators. Every applicant for relief is visited 
either by the administrator, by the ladies of charity, or, if need be, 
by the physician of the zone, and a detailed report of the case is 
submitted to the meetings of the council, which are held fort- 
nightly. If relief is granted -it is distributed at the houses of 
succour, which are attached to the bureaux. Besides bread and 
soup, the poor obtain the loan of sheets andvlinen, the gift of old 
clothes, and receive also gratuitous medical assistance. 

It can scarcely surprise any one who is acquainted with the admi- 
ration which the French people invariably entertain for organiza- 
tion, to hear that they are profoundly impressed with the excellence 
of the system we have described. And as an organization it is - 
doubtless almost perfect. Its institutions provide for nearly every 
form of disease. Whatever the period at which the charity may 
- be needed, it can be supplied under conditions suitable to each 
phase of want. The foundling hospital, the orphanage, and the 
crèche, for the infant or child; the charity schools and colonies 
agricoles for the youth; workshops (ateliers de charité), dispensaries, 
and hospitals for the adults of both sexes; public pawnbroking 
establishments (monts de piété) for help in emergencies; these are 
but a few of the rivulets of the great stream of organized charity 
which encircles a French pauper from his cradle to his grave. 
Some idea may be formed of the miagntade of the stream if we 
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suppose all the London hospitals and charities of every sort brought 
under government regulation, and their respective fields of opera- 
tion all prescribed and controlled. 

But, after all, from our standpoint the bureaus de bienfaisance are 
the most essential features of the French system. There are, we 
observe, no workhouses in France, the’ dépôts de mendicité, which 
may at first sight be mistaken for them, being really places: where 


‘vagrancy is punished, not where want is relieved. In lieu of the 


workhouse test, the French rely on strict investigation of each 
claim. “This business, as we have mentioned, is generally under- 
taken by the Sisters of Charity, whose duties are strictly’ defined. 


- They are to visit applicants at their houses, to give counsel to the 


sick, to look after sanitary defects, to see.that vaccination is per- 


. formed, that'schools are attended: and they are to utilize all the , 


knowledge they obtain in their periodical reports to the bureaux. 


- And their numbers are such that no one has more to do than she 


~ 


can’ do thoroughly. In a town like Boulogne, where, under. 
English arrangements, there would be one relieving officer, there 
are eleven Sisters of Charity, who have board and lodging. and 
£20 a year salary. Mr. Doyle had an opportunity of inspecting - 
their reports both there and at Tours, and~bears willing testi- 
mony to their fulness and excellence. And yet it does not seem 
that this inspection, however careful, has done much to check. 
pauperism. Mr. Hamilton, indeed, who writes as an avowed 
supporter of the French system, in drawing attention’ to the 
difficulty which exists in instituting any comparison between. 
French and English mendicity, warmly eulogizes the bureaux de 
bienfaisance, on the ground that their ready and frequent help 
wards off much destitution. “Many,” he says, if not most of 
the poor relieved by these bureaux have other resources ; they eke 


` out their means-of subsistence by partial work or by appeals to 


private charity.” _Now, this statement must bè read by the light 
of two facts, of the truth of which there can be no question—viz. i 
that in Boulogne, for iùstance, the pauperism is 146 of the 
population, and that the average annual value of the relief given 
is 11 francs 55 cents. This means that a. “very large proportion of 
the population seek the aid of the bureaus de bienfaisance, and 
receive money grants, though only to a small amount. . In other 


- words, the operation of these bureaux is to carry, out a gigantic 


system of State doles, which ate potent to. pauperize but powerless 
to relieve. M. de Watteville, answering the’ question as’ to the 
use of these grants of money and food, says pointedly : .“ Rien ; et 
Von peut affirmer que? indigent ne soufrirait pas davantage si ces secours 
dérisoires, distribués si uniformément et avec’ une complète intelligence, 
cessaient de lui être donnés mensuellement.? . 

* Tt would be scarcely. an exaggeration to say that the French 
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system can be more advantageously studied out of, France than: 


iù it. In Belgium ‘the system described above has attained 
greater completeness than in the land of its birth; for while the 
principles of the relief of the indigent by hospitals and bureaus de 
-bienfaisance and the restriction of out-door relief to the latter are 
the same in both countries, there is this important difference—that 
in France bureaux de bienfaisance have been formed in only about 
one-third of the communes, in Belgium every commune is.bound 
by law to establish one. The result of this extension of the 
system seems to be, in a word, that Belgium has become the 
“classic land Of patiperism.” In 1847, 17 per cent. of the popu- 
lation were paupers, and Sir Henry Barron adds, “In that year it 
“was estimated that 40 per cent, of the working classes were 
registered paupers. A working man, once inscribed on the list of 
the bureaux, seldom rises again to independence. He accepts this 
species of tutelage, at first from necessity, then from habit. 
It is also found that in every instance pauperism increases in pro- 
-portion to the funds provided for its relief, and that the richest 
provinces are those which have the largest number of paupers.” 
' The concluding: statement is curiously verified by the condition of 
Luxembourg, which has next to no revenue for the poor, and yet 
no complaints of dearth and ‘distress proceed from it. , 
Comparing Belgium with England for the last period’ up to 
_ which figures are obtainable for the former country, we find that 
‘the number of paupers relieved per cent. of the population was in 
England 4°50, in Belgium 15:85. But in England each pauper 
costs the nation annually. £7 12s, in Belgium only £1 10s. 
Again, in England, the poor law costs each member of the 
population 6s. 114d., in Belgium only 10d, , The figures are start- 


ling, but the results are obvious. In England, relief is given to` 


comparatively few, but those few are ‘relieved generously and 
amply; in Belgium the individual amount of relief is small but 
the number of recipients is. enormous. - In fact the State in 
Belgium becomes a gigantic distributor of doles. , The magnitude 
of Belgian pauperism has been attributed to many causes; to the 
excessive density of the population, itself a result of the excessive 
‘subdivision of land ; to intemperance; to a deficiency of moral 
and physical education; and to the “Increasing prices of the 


necessaries’ of life. All these are, undoubtedly, factors in the. 


result, but, to our minds, none can read Sir Henry Barron’s paper 
without feeling that the primary cause of Belgian pauperism is to 
be found in the great number of endowments and institutions for 
the relief of the poor, and in the fatal facility with which the 
State has assumed the position of a general almsgiver. 

' Sir Augustus Paget’s report on Italian pauperism is,‘from the 
nature of the institutions with which-it deals, interesting rather 
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in a historical point of view, than useful as: presenting any features . 


which may not be quite aş well studied in. France or Belgium. 
The attitude of the Popes towards men dicity seems to have been 
to extirpate it and license it alternately. At one time a bull. was 
issued which ordered the erection. of asylums, the removal thereto 
of all beggars, and the punishment of recalcitrants; at another 
beggars’ societies were sanctioned. The Company of St. Elizabeth, 
which flourished during the greater part of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, was a regular trade union of mendicants, 
The membeis contributed stated sums to a common fund. which 
was applied to the maintenance of religious: services ; they in- 
flicted penalties on defaulters; rattened non member yho dared 


to beg in their districts ; and kept a poet’ and band of fiddlers to . 


relieve the monotony of begging in prose. Moreover, once a 
year the blind members, led by the lame, and escorted by soldiers, 
went in penitential procession to church. It would seem that up 
to 1870 the system of licensing beggars was still in force, and 
indeed may be even at this time. 

In Italy, as in France and Belgium, there is no Poor Law, and 
with the exception of Rome, no other organization than the 
charitable institutions. These are more independent of the State 
than in the countries just mentioned. There being nothing like 


the bureaux de bienfaisance, the ‘intervention of the State is, in. 


reality, confined to the custody of pauper lunatics and foundlings. 
In Rome, however, a committee of charity has been formed with 
aims somewhat similar to those of the Belgian bureaus .de bien- 
faisance, and possessing the disposal of funds derived from the 
public treasury. But as everywhere in Italy, and especially ` in 
Rome, the charitable foundations are numerous and wealthy, and 
energetic in their administration, it is on them that the burden 


of Italian pauperism falls. As to the moral and physical conse- ‘` 


quences of their operation, opinions differ. | M. Fano, whom Sir 
Augustus, Paget describes as “one of the highest authorities on 
matters relating to the condition of the poorer classes,” attacks 
the whole-system in most forcible terms. He asserts that the 
charitable institutions are nothing less than the cause of the 
abounding mendicity’ of Italy. Where they are most numerous, 
poverty is most rife. They become the centre of a nest of 
paupers whose stock-in-trade consists “of lies, romances, tears, 
and sores.” “TI persist in thinking,” says M. Fano, “that in Italy 
mendicity is an intposture and not produced by real destitution.” 
It is but fair to add that Sir Augustus Paget challenges some of 
M. Fano’s figures and doubts his conclusioti: He is, however, 
compelled to admit that, in Rome at least, lavish almsgiving and 
squalid mendicity stand-in the ‘relation of cause. and effect. To 
this extent, then, we may assume that the Tenson to be derived. 
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` from' Italian charities is just that. whieh our own n Charity Com- 
- missioners have so often had occasion to inculcate. 

From Spain we have no report at all, while the reports from 
Portugal and Constantinople show that yer y little is to be learnt 
from the study of countries where -pauperism has scarcely been 
made the subject of systematic action. 

- In Russia there are -various expedients for poor relief, but no’ 
system to which the term “national” can be properly applied. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. Previously to their emancipation, 
the serfs were supported by their masters; and the problem of 
pauperism, therefore, scarcely presented itself, And when emanci- 
pation had been achieved, the commercial system of land tenure, 
the enormous amount of Crown land’ always ‘at hand for the 
employment of spare labour; and the ease with which work can 

. be obtained, were all agencies which operated to ward off absolute 
pauperism. The poverty which exists at present is met, as a rule, 
by private charity and by hospitals and asylums of various kinds 
which have grown: up in the course of years from voluntary 
benevolence or imperial subsidy. Thus the Grand Philanthropic 
Society of St. Petersburgh has an annual revenue of £92,800 
administered by branch committees in seven”towns, under the 
general control of a council of several of the dignitaries of the 

. empire. And in the provinces generally the charitable institutions 
are managed by the “offices of public charity,” which however 
do nothing in the way of out-door relief. In the Baltic provinces, 
however, something more nearly approaching our own system 
can be’ traced. There every parish is bound to support its own 
poor, who are, accordingly, entrusted to the care of an elective 
officer,’ the “parish warden.” This official is' amenable to the 
parish committee, which is itself subject to the district police. If 
necessary, a tax can be levied, or paupers may be hired out to 
farmers. On the whole, however, Russian pauperism has but little 
interest for-an Englishman. ‘ The arrangements which exist for its 
relief, whether good or bad, are never allowed to become the 
subject of open discussion. Hence their real results can never be 
ascertained, and their value, therefore, as a contribution to the 

. problem of pauperism is scarcely appreciable.- - 

In Germany a variety of organizations for-poor relief, possessing 
neither simplicity nor harmony, have at length been superseded 
by a system which is free from the common vice of German or 
Prussian institutions—over-centralization. The Reichstag of ,the 
North German Confederation, by laws of 1870 and 1871, has laid 
down certain fundamental principles upon which pauperism ‘shall 
‘be dealt with, but the application of those principles is left to the 
Parliament of each State. These Federal laws assert the right of 
every German to demand of his commune a roof, absolute neces- 
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sities, and, where needed, medical attendance and suitable burial ; 
they enact that two years’ residence in a district establishes 
settlement there, and that relief may be granted either by admis- 
‘sion to a poor-house or by providing work. Moreover, by this 
law the whole country was divided into local unions ( Ortsarmen- 
verbinde), which consist, as the case may be, of one property, one 
commune, or a union of several.. Provincial unions, also, were 
‘+ ` created (Landarmenvérbande), for the assistance of paupers who 
might not have acquired settlément in the other unions. But the 
constitution of these unions and the mode of administering relief 
are left entirely to the State.Parliament. In Prussia, for example, 
where the local unión as a tule consists of-one commune, every ; 

_ member elected to the Communal Relief Committee, is bound to 
serve under penalties. And just as each State is independent of 
the Confederation, so is each commune independent of the State, 

“except in so far'as tlie State exercises a general supervision over 
all charitable foundations.” The State, however, has annually a 
sum of nearly a. hundred thousand pounds to distribute amongst 
those communes which are hard pressed by pauperism. 

\ Bearing in mind, then, the principles laid down by the Federal 
Law, it remains to be seen how’ ach commune carries them into 
practice: It would of course be impracticable to describe the 
details of administration of so heterogeneous an: aggregate of 

_ States as make up the North German Confederation; on the other 
hand the Elberfeld system demands’ something more, than a pass- 
ing notice... . : : : i 

Elberfeld was one of the places in which advantage was taken 
of'a Prussian decree, dated 1823, to secure a system of -municipal 

‘administration for the relief of the poor. The system as at first, 
‘started’ proved ineffective, and was abandoned. The present 
system was originated by one of the .most distinguished citizens ‘ 
of Elberfeld, the banker Daniel Von der Heydt, a name which will 

-henceforth rank high inf the list of those who have endeavoured 
to grapple with the evils of pauperism. The system he suggested 
and carried, out is constituted under the -provisions of an Armen- 
Ordnung or Poor Law, framed in July, 1852, to which is appended a. 

aut Instruction, which prescribes.the rules under which alone relief 

' ig to be given. The Armen-Ordnung and Instruction, taken to gether, 
correspond with the “Consolidated Orders”- of the English Poor- 
law Board. In accordance with the provisions of the ‘Ordnung ` 
the administration of poor relief is entrusted to the Armenverwaltung, 

. a body consisting of a president and eight citizens, selected partly 
fiom the municipal council and partly from the more substantial 

- . inhabitants, a certain number of whom retiré annually. Subor- 
dinate to. this body are the overseers, Armenvorsteher, ‘and the : 
visitors, Armenpfleger. These officers are unpaid, and their service - 
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is compulsory. But considerable dignity attaches to either post. 
The compulsion, moreover, has in it no element: of bitterness, 
because, as 4 matter of practice, no one is nominated unless willing 
to serve, while, curiously enough, the selections hitherto have not 
been discredited-by either political or religious animosity. 

Now for the working of the system. Each visitor takes - 
charge ‘of a section of the town, and to him alone every appli- 
cation for relief in that section must be addressed. He makes a 
stringent personal investigation into each case, and, if the case 
be of extreme urgency, grants relief at once. Once a. fortnight’ 
all ‘the visitors of a district, which of course embraces many 


- “sections,” meet under the presidency of an overseer, and every 


application for relief is then ‘separately discussed in the light of. 
the visitors’ report, and settled by a majority of votes. There is, 
however, an appeal from the district meetings to the fortnightly 
meetings of the Armenverwaliung or town assembly, which the over- 
seers attend, and at which.all business connected with expenditure 
and with the general pauperism of the town is transacted. 

A ready comparison can be instituted between the machinery 
just described and that by which our English Poor Law is 


administered. The “overseers” of the Elberfeld system may be ., 


taken to represent our “guardians of the poor,” while the 
visitors, or Armenpfleger, discharge the duties of our “ relieving- 
officers” with this exception, that'there is not among the latter 
anything like the periodical meetings of the “visitors.”. But’ 
when we examine into the actual working of the two systems 
the similarity, which a casual comparison suggests, vanishes. The 
Elberfeld “visitor” is invariably a man of some position and 
education, who discharges his duties under the sense of’ responsi- 
bility attaching to an appointment dependent on public election, 


. and whose services are honorary; the English relieving-officer is 


frequently devoid of education, and his social position, as indi- 
cated by his pay, is about that of a respectable mechanic. 
Moreover, the latter has charge often of from 400 to 1,000 paupers, 
while ‘the former is never allowed to have more than four cases 
under his control. Så 3 
And this brings ys at once to what constitutes the very essence 
of the Elberfeld system, viz.; the constant personal intercourse 
between the “visitor” and the pauper, such intercourse involving 


- the sternest investigation. of the pauper’s. career and wants, and 


thus rendering relief unpalatable and fraud impossible. The 
applicant for relief in Elberfeld cannot join with. scores of others ` 
in a general chorus of clamorous demand, before an overworked 
relieving-officer, whose position, does not inspire,respect, and who 


` cannot possibly verify'a twentieth part ‘of the cases nominally 


under his control. On the contrary, his application at once sub- 


- 
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jects him to the constant scrutiny of the visitor. He has to 
reply to a string of questions the answers to which lay bare every 
important fact connected with his birth, training, means, character, 
-and prospects. If relief is granted, he finds that it consists only 
of the barest necessaries. Moreover, while he is in receipt of it, 
the visitor is constantly watching him, and urging him, if practi- 
cable, to endeavour to maintain himself. He is not suffered to 
lapse into contented pauperism, and is, in the majority of cases, 
heartily glad’ by resorting to industry, to free himself from the , 
visitors surveillance. And ‘where pauperism was obviously the 


result of idle or drunken habits, the intervention of the police was - 


called in. By one of the articles of the Instruction, the following 
offences -are punishable with imprisonment for periods varying 

from seven days to a month, viz. :— pe! = 
1. When a person so far abandons himself’ to drink, play, or 
idleness, as to require relief for himself: or those de- 
pendent on him for support. ee ER 
2. When a person refuses to do the work assigned him, and 
suited to his strength. . ` 
"8. When ‘a ‘person, destitute of employment, cannot prove 
that he: ig unable to obtain a livelihood after every exer- 

‘tion for the purpose. = > > De 

In England thè test'of destitution is, of course, the ‘workhouse. 
- In Elberfeld, the workhouse, in our sense of the term, is unknown. 
There is an Ařmenhaus, but it partakes more of ‘the character of 
an English almshouse than of a ‘workhouse, its advantages being 
confined to ‘old and infirm people. without: homes or families. 
Thus the test of destitution in Elberfeld is supplied by: the 


inquisitorial machinery above described. l i 

Of the efficacy of the Elberfeld system there can be no doubt. 
The figures are remarkable. -In 1852, before the adoption of the 
system, out of a population of 50,000, there were 4,000 paupers, 
_ costing nearly £9,000 a year; in 1869,.there were 1,062 paupers, 
costing soniething less thar £4,000. Meanwhile, the direct 
diminution in‘ pauperism had ‘stimulated the general thrift and 
prosperity of the poor, and the contributions to benefit societies 
shave increased ‘steadily from year to year. te 

Such results have not been-achiéved without some hostility and 
dissatisfaction. It is, indeed, difficult to praise too highly the 
courage of M. Von der Heydt and his-colleagues. Their annual 
addresses, if we may judge from the extracts given by Mr. Doyle, 
are conspicuous for the high tone of public life and duty which 
_ they inculcate.” Without the hearty recognition by all concerned 
in the working of the Elberfeld system of the necessity for the 
strictest care ‘in the distribution of public money, of the duty of 
the well-to-do citizen to visit and’advise his poor brother, and of 
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_ the ease with which a law of salutary sternness may pe admi- 


- nistered if its agents are sympathetic and wise, that system would 


nèver have subceaded. Accordingly these are the points upon 
which M. Von der Heydt’ specially insists. 
‘Tt remains to add that the Elberfeld system which is now being 


` adopted in other districts, seems itself to have been derived, 


whether consciously or not, from the still older system which was 
introduced into Hamburgh in 1788. In the words of the founders 
of the latter: “Actual relief. was the first object; for we were 
all convinced of the barbarity of preventing beggary, where- 


‘provision for real want was not previously secured ; but the moment 


this provision was made, measures were taken to prevent any man 
from receiving a shilling which he was able to earn for himself. 
It was our determined principle to reduce this support lower than - 
what any industrious man or woman could earn; forif the ‘manner 
in which relief is given is not a spur. to industr y it becomes 
undoubtedly a premium to: sloth and profligacy.” 

If now we ask'what are the practical lessons to be derived from 
our survey of European paupèrism, the answer to our question 


will, we think, be easy. Moreover, it will, if we mistake not, be . 
- “found to corroborate the views which our own experience has 


taught. A more painstaking investigation. of claims for relief, 
the fuller recognition by Boards of Guardians and relieving 


' officers of the sandaal principle that in-door relief should be the 


rule and out-door relief the exception ; in other words, a sterner 
application of the workhouse test: the inculcation of a higher 


‘ sense of responsibility on the part of the able-bodied adult to 


support his aged parents, and the co-operation of public and 
private charity: these are the main ‘points in which a reform of. 
our own system of poor-law administration is most needed, and 
on these. points the experience of foreign countries may serve as 
an example or as a warning. 

Few countries probably have suffered more than our own from 
a faulty system ; none, cer tainly, have taken more pains to ascertain 
how far the system at present in operation is satisfactory or other- 
wise. . The statistics of our Local. Government Board are, . 
confassedly, the, most „perfect in Europe; the Reports of the 
inspectors are,'as a rule, excellent. Open haphazard any of them, ` 
and abundant testimony will be found in support of the principles . 
above enumerated. Take, for instance, the question as to the 
investigation of cases. » The Elberfeld system, it is asserted, would 
be far too inquisitorial to be tolerated in England, . We must rely 


- on the workhouse-test to discourage pauperism, and not on a severe 


scrutiny of théselaimants. Well, this may be so, although it is 

only fair to “remember that the recent experience of the Education , 

Act has shown that Tnptiknen may be made to submit cheerfully 
VOL. XXVII „U . 
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to displays of authority which involve a far greater infringement 
‘of personal liberty than any possible cross-questionings of a 
claimant for poor-law relief. But, indeed, there is no need at 
present. to fear too minute an acquaintance with ‘the British 
pauper. If the Elberfeld visitor and the French sister of charity 
learn too much about the “case,” our relieving officers clearly, do 
not learn nearly enough. The truth is, the relieving officer has ' 
too many cases on his hands to have a complete knowledge., of 
any one, and the result is a general slovenliness of systém. Not 
to mention the Guildford pauper” who possessed a garden, pigs, 
_and a horse and cart—an instance, Mr. Sendall, tells us, “which 
may easily be paralleled in other districts”—we would rather 
appeal to the almost monotonous frequency with which inspectors 
animadvert on the lack of information on which’ guardians act. 

On one other point the practice of the most enlightened nations 
abroad points to a grave blot in our own, system. We refer to 
the extent to which our Poor-laws have operated to weaken the 
obligation of filial duty. Abroad, as we have shown, the duty of 
the adult to support-the infirm parent is enforced far more strictly 
than- with us. In England the disregard of duty to parents is 
flagrant. The only excuse to be pleaded is, perhaps, that there is 
an almost equally reprehensible disregard of duty on the part of the 
parent. The impression left upon the mind by Mr. Sendall’s list 
of selected casest is, that duty was everywhere sacrificed to self- ' 
indulgence. It is hardly possible to speak with patience of the 
«geven male paupers between sixty and seventy, nine between 
seventy and eighty, and one upwards of eighty, who are husbands ' 
of comparatively young wives, and the fathers of quite young 
children.” ` Thriftless and graceless marriiges,. degrading con- 
cubinage, starved and joyless childhood, unruly- youth, and unfilial 
manhood—these are the prominent features of far too‘many a 
rural home. It cannot, surely, be cruel for the State to- require, 
to quote Mr. Sendall’s words, “ that destitute persons who shall 
become incapacitated ,for labour ‘during the years of early or 
mature manhood, shall be required, in accepting a maintenance at, 
the public expense, to submit to restrictions dictated by prudence 
and humanity, and shall cease to incur .obligations which they 
have themselves no prospect of being able to fulfil.” , , 
_ The last point upon which we have- space-to touch is the co- 
operation of public and private ‘charity. The formation of the . 
Charity Organization Society is a most praiseworthy attempt in 
the right dixection, and is, we hope, destined to exercise a most 
salutary influence on pauperis. and poor-law: reform. ‘In: con- 
nection with, this question, we. wish to draw attention to Miss 

* Mr. Sendall’s, Report to Local Government Beard, 1873-4, p. 83. 
f Report of Local Government Board, 1873-4, p. 89. ; 
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Octavia’s Hill’s* scheme for the union of official and volunteer 
agencies in administering charity, as worked out in the parish of 
Marylebone» Miss Hill’s plan is based avowedly on the Elberfeld 
system. All the agents of the various local charities, whether 
they be the visitors of the Charity Organization Society or the 
Local Relief Committee, or the ordinary district visitors, unite in 
the appointment. of a referee, who. is a medium of communication 
‘ between them and the guardians, and who: systematically report 
to and confer with the relieving officer as to every application for 
relief. Thus the, guardians. become possessed of a mass of in- 
formation about the claimants which ‘their relieving-officer has 
neither the time nor the chanée to get. With this information the 
action of the guardians can be-consistent and decided. If help be 
not deserved, it can be. refused with a-clear conscience ; if it be 
granted, it can be given adequately. For, after all, nothing can 
be more pernicious than a. great system, of inadequate relief—a 
system of doles, in fact. And yet, as Mr. Longley points out, in 
his invaluable paper on poor-law administration in the metropolis, . 
this is what a considerable proportion of the out-door relief of 
Londow amounts:to. The guardians have imperfect information. . 
of the “case;” they, not unnaturally assume that the claimant has 
understated his earnings, and they reduce the grant of money 
or provisions accordingly. `-Thé result is that the claimant is 
inadequately relieved, but is thoroughly pauperized. ' i 
‘ But these volunteer visitors, like their Elberfeld prototypes, will - 
do much more than collect facts for the relieving officer. Doing 
theif work without: pay, for the love of it; supported by the 
prestige which necessarily. attaches to the person who has some- 
‘thing to- give; exhibiting that refinement, which, wher unmingled 
with pride of purse or station, exercises so potent a spell over the 
poor; they ‘will necessarily become what the Elberfeld system 
contemplates, the personal advisers of the applicants for relief. 
“I am satisfied,” says Miss Hill, “that the scheme is capable ‘of 
a far deeper influence on the condition of the poor, when the 
volunteers shall rise to the perception that, in dealing with poverty, 
they must aim at.prevention rather than cure.” ... Endeavour 
“to find some employment which may support the young widow ` 
- and her children, before she has tasted parish bread; . . . press 
upon the old woman the duty of first trying if the successful son 
cannot support ‘her, or the daughters in service unite to do so. 
. How far they can raise the people by degrees above the degrad- 
ing need of charitable or poor-law relief, to be- energetic, self- 
reliant, provident, and industrious, will depend ‘on the height of 
their own hope, the patience of their own labour, the moral 


* See Miss Hills Report to Local-Government Board, 1873-4. 
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courage which will teach them to prefer being helpful. to being 
popular; and, finally,.to the temper and spirit of their own homes 
and. lives.” . . tice E mies 
Thesé are wise and’ womanly words; and if, for the present, 
there is more of aspiration than of practice in them, they none the 
less indicate the path along which our poor-law reform must travel. 
The abolition of all out-door' rélief from the rates; and the substitu- 
tion for it of organized private. charity, form the ideal of the skilled 
observer of our poor-law' system. True tlie realization of this 
ideal will mean the sharper application of the workhouse’test, and 
that in turn would necessitate the adoption, in certain cases, per- 
haps, of the principle of compulsory admission to the workhouse. 
But if we proceed gradually, and if, side by side with the official 
administration, there be developed an adequate organization of 
private benevolence, flexible because ‘voluntary, and effective 
because personal, we see no reason why the poor should not be 
induced to rely as‘a matter of right upon none but in-door relief. 
When this result shall have been achieved, it will indicate an 
enormous elevation in the character of the poor. , But it will mean 
more than this. To the extent that it has been brought about by 
the worthy application of private benevolence, it will show the 
possibility of making our charity institutional in magnitude and 
scope, and personal in the grace and love of its distribution. For 
after all, the charity of ancient feudalism and: modern gentility, 
which, while giving alms, is at heart not at all displeased at the 
existence of a stratum of poverty, shiftlessness, and want, against 
which its own virtues may shine with the brilliant tints of contrast, 
is a shame and a delusion. The charity that considers her efforts 
to have failed, unless, in giving the succour of to-day, she is so 
-training the recipient that to-morrow no succour will be needed, 
is the only charity which will permanently benefit a nation—the - 
only charity that' can hope to, earn that commendation which is 
the highest guerdon of Christian communism. “Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto ‘one of the least of THESE MY BRETHREN, ye did it unto 
me? ` i i 
ALFRED S. HARVEY. 
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ON THE FALLACIES OF TESTIMONY. IN 
RELATION TO THE SUPERNATURAL. 


e 


i i 4 i . 
N° one who has studied the history of , Science can fail to` 
` recognize the fact, that the rate of its pro gress has been in’ 
great degree commensurate with the degree of freedom from any 
kind of prepossession with which scientific inquiry has been con- 
ducted. And the chapters of Lord Bacon’s “Novum Organon,” 
in which he analyzes and classifies the prejudices that are apt to . 
divert the scientific inquirer from his single-minded pursuit of 
Truth, have rightly been accounted among the most valuable 
portions of that immortal work. To use the felicitous language of 
Dr. Thomas Brown, “the temple which Lord Bacon purified was 
not that of nature herselt, but the temple of the mind; in its 
innermost sanctuaries were the idols which he overthrew ; and it 
was not till these were removed, that Truth would deign to unveil | 
herself to adoration.” f 
; Every one, again, who watches the course of educated thought 
at the present time, must see that it is tending towards the 
~ exercise of that trained and organized, Common Sense which we . 
call “scientific method,” on subjects to which it is legitimately 
applicable within the sphere of Religious inquiry. Science has 
been progressivély, and in various ways, undermining the old 
“bases of belief;” and men in almost every religious denomination, 
animated by no spirit but that of reverent loyalty to truth, are 
now seriously asking themselves, whether the whole fabric of what * 
is commonly regarded as authoritative Reyelation must not be 


U 
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' carefully re-examined under the sear oe light of modern oviticigm, ` 
in order that what is sound may be _ preserved and strengthened, 
and that the insecurity of some Dae may not destroy the stability 
‘of the whole. g 443 

I notice, farther, among even “orthodox” Theologica ‘of the 
present time, indications of a dispositién to regard the New 
Testament miracles rather as encumbrances, than as props, to what 
is essential in Christianity ;—of a feeling that they are rather to 
be explained away,* than adduced as authoritative attestations’ 
of the teachings of Jesus ;—and of a perception that to attempt to 
enforce a belief in them on the part of the rising generation, will 
be either to alienate from the acceptance of those teachings 
many of the most: cultured and most .eaynest young people of 
dur time; ot to reduce their minds to that state of unreasoning 
subserviencé to authority, which finds its only lo gical basis in the 
Roman Catholic Church. And, moreover, I observe it to ‘be among 
those, in various religious denominations, who are converging to 
the conclusion that the “authority” of Christianity most surely 
consists in the direct appeal it makes to the hearts and con- 
sciences of mankind—who most fully recognize in the life, 
teaching, and death of Christ, that manifestation of the Divine 
- (dratyacpa rìs ééns kaè xapaxTip tis imoordoews obrod) which con- 
stitutes him. thei? Master and Lord,—and_ who’ most earnestly . 
‘and constantly aim to fashion their’ own’ lives on. the niodel of 
_ his,—that, there is the: greatest! feildiiéss to admit ‘that the 
` records of that’life are ‘tinged by ‘the’ prepossessions, and: gibject 
to the inaccuracies, to which all human, testimony is liable. 

It was nobly, said. thirty years agot (I believe by _ Francis. 
Newman) that “every fresh advance of certain, knowledge appa- 
rently sweeps off a portion’ of (so-called) religious belief, but, only 
to leave the true religious element more ‘and, ‘more “pure; and in pro- 
portion to its purity will be its influence. for good, 'and for good only ;” 
and that “little as many ‘are awate of it, Faithlessness is often 
betrayed “i in, the’ Struggle ‘to: retain in ‘the region of Faith that 
which is already passing into. the i region. of ‘Science, for it implies 
doubt of the yalue of truth.” Thoroughly , sympathizing with 
this view,—in no spirit of hostility to what is commonly regarded as 
Revealed truth,—but with, a ‘desire to promote the disctiminating 
search. for’ what really’ ‘constitutes Revealed truth,—I offer’ the 
following suggestions, arising’ out of the’ special, ‘studiés ` which 
have occupied a large part of my life, tọ the consideration. of sudli 
as may. deem them worthy of attention, i = 


* Thus theologians of the “ philosophic » school argue ‘that “Mirheles a ‘are ‘not to be 
regarded as departures from’ the Divine: Order, but are parts of the Order originally 
settled in the Divine'mind—as ‘typified by the well-known illustration supplied by Mr. 
Babbage from ‘his Calculating-machine. But this obviously puts altogether on one side’ 

\the notion of miracles as extraordinary interpositions, involving a more direct personal 
agency than the ordinary uniformity, } Prospective Bevin, vol. i. p. 58. 
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That the whole tendency of recent Scientific inquiry. has 
been to sfrengthen the notion of“ continuity” as opposed to 
“ cataclysms” and “interruptions,” and-to substitute the idea of ' 
progressive “evolution” for that of “special creations,”, cannot but 
be obvious to every one who is familiar with the progress of in-_ 

quiry in Astronomy, Physical Geology, Paleontology, and Biology. 
But the Scientific Theist who regards the so-called “Laws of. 
Nature” as nothing else than Man’s expressions of so much of the 
Divine Order as it lies within his power to discern, and who looks 
at the uninterruptedness of this order as the highest. evidence of 
' its original perfection, need find (as it seems to me) no.abstract 
difficulty in the conception that the Author of Nature can, if He 
will, occasionally depart from it. And hence, as I deem it pre- 
sumptuous-to deny that there might be occasions which in His 
wisdom may require such departure, I am not conscious of any 
such scientific “ prepossession” against Miracles, as would prevent 
me from accepting them as facts, if trustworthy evidence of their 
reality could be adduced. The ‘question with me, therefore, is 
simply :—*“ Have we any adequate historical ground for the belief 
that such departure has ever-taken place ?” ae Zi 
Now it can scarcely be questioned that whilst the scientific 
probability of uniform sequence has become stronger, the value 
of testimony in regard.to departures from it, has -been in ‘various 
ways discredited by moder? criticism. It is clear that the old 
arguments of Lardner, and the modern reproduction of them by 
Professor Andrews Norton (Boston, N .E.), which in my early days 
were held as demonstrating the “genuineness of the Gospels,” no 
longer possess their former cogency. For the question has now 
passed into a phase altogether different. from that which it pre- 
. sented a century or two ago. It was then, “Are thé narratives 
‘genuine or fictitious? Did the narrators- intend to speak the 
truth,-or were they constructing a tissue of falsehoods? Did they 
really “witness what they narrate, ot were they the-dupes of in- 
genious story-tellers?” It is now, “Granting that the narrators 
wrote what\they firmly believed to be true, as having themselves 
-seen (or thought they had seen) the events they recorded, or as 
having heard of themfrom witnesses whom theyhadaright to regard 
as equally trustworthy with themselves; is their belief a sufficient 
justification for ours? What is the extent of allowance which we 

_ are to make for ‘prepossession’—(1) as modifying their conception 
of each occurrence at the time, and (2) as modifying their sub-. 
sequent remembrance of it? And (8), in cases in which we have 
not access to the original records, what is the amount of allowance 
which we ought to make for the accretion of other still less trust- 
worthy narratives around the original nucleus ?” . ` 

Circumstances have led me from a very early period to take a’ 
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great interest in the question of ‘the value of Testimony, and. to 
occupy myself a’ good deal in the inquiry as to what is ‘scien- 
tifically termed its “subjective” element. „It ‘was my duty for 
many years to study~and ‘to expound systematically to medical 
students the probative value.of different kinds of evidence; and 
.my psychological interest in the curious phenomena which, ‘under 
the names of mesmerism, odylism, electro-biology, psychic force, 
__ and spiritual agency, have been supposed:to indicate the existence 
of some new and mysterious force in nature, led me, through a 
long series of years, to avail myself of every opportunity. of 
studying them that fell within my reach.. The general result of 


these inquiries has been.to force upon me the conviction, that as’ 


to all which concerns the'“ supernatural” (using that term in its 
generally understood sense, without attempting a logical definition 
of it), thé allowance that has to be made for “ prepossession ” is 60 
large, as ‘practically to destroy the validity of any testimony which 


is not submitted to the severest scrutiny according to the strictest: 


scientific methods. Of the manner in which, within my own ex- 
perience, what seemed the most trustworthy testimony has been 


completely discredited by the application of such methods, I shal} ' 


give some examples hereafter. — + 

I would by no means claim for myself or any other scientific man 
_ an immunity from-idolatrous prepossessions; for we must all be 
guided:in our researches ‘by some notion of what we expect to 
find; and this notion may be.very misleading.. Thus, when no 


metal was known that is not several times heavier than water, ' 


I 


- it was not surprising that Dr. Pearson, as he, poised upon his ., 


finger the' first globule “of potassium produced by the battery of 
Davy, should have exclaimed, “Bless me, how heavy it is!” 
though, when thrown into, water, the metal floated upon it. But 


while thetrue disciple of Bacon is‘on his guard against “idolatry,” ` 


and is constantly finding himself rudely handled.(as Dr. Pearson 
was) by “the irresistible logic of facts” if he falls into it, the 
pledged upholder of any : Religious system can be scarcely other 
than, in some degree, an,“idolater.” The real Philosopher, says 
Schiller, is distinguished from the “trader in knowledge” by: his 
“always loving truth better than his system.” a 


- Bacon’s classification of “idols” is based on.the sources of our. 
prepossessions ;.and although his four"types graduate. insensibly 
into each other, yet the study of them is very profitable. Sir 
John Herschel is, I think, less successful .when he classifies them 
- as (1) prejudices of opinion and (2) prejudices of sense; because 
an analysis‘of any of his è prejudices of sense”. shows that it 
is really a “prejudice of opinion.” My first object is to show 
that we are liable to be affected by out .prepossessions at every 
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stage of our mental activity, from our primary reception of 
impressions from without, to the highest. exercise of our reasoning: 
powers; and that the value of the testimony of any individual, 
therefore, as to any fact whatever, essentially depends upon his 
freedom from any prepossessions that can affect it. 

That our own states of consciousness constitute what are, to 
each individual, the most certain of all truths—in a philosophical 
sense (as J. S. Mill says) the only certain truths—will, I suppose, 
be generally admitted; but there is a wide hiatus between this, 
and the position that every state of consciousness which repre- 
sents an external object has a real object answering to it. In fact, 
although we are accustomed to speak of “the evidence of our 
senses” as worthy of the highest credit, nothing is easier than to 
show that the evidence of any one sense, without the check 
afforded by comparison with that of another, is utterly untrust- 
worthy. 

I might pile up instances of visual illusion, for example, in 
which the subject would be ready to affirm without the slightest 
hesitation that he sees something which greatly differs from the 
object that actually forms the picture on his retina ; his erroneous 
interpretation of that picture being the result of a prepossession 
derived from antecedent Ssrponlence, I could show, too, that the 
same picture may be interpreted in two different modes: a 
skeleton-diagram, for example, suggésting two dissimilar solid 
forms, according as the eyes are fixed on one or another of its 
angles; and a-photograph of a coin or fossil being seen as a cameo 
or as an intaglio, according as the position of the light affects the 
interpretation of its lights and shadows. Again, I have before 
me two pieces of card, A and B, of similar form: when A is 
placed above B, the latter is unhesitatingly pronounced the larger ; 
if their relative positions be reversed, A is pronounced, with -equal 
conviction, to be the larger; yet, when one is laid upon the other, 
they are found to be precisely equal in size. 

So, again, in those more complex combinations of natural 
objects which the pictorial artist aims to represent, the different 
modes in which the very same scene shall be treated by two 
individuals working at the same time and from the same point of 
view, show how differently they interpret the same visual picture, 
according to their original constitution and subsequent training. 
As Carlyle says, “The eye sees what it brings the power to see.” 

. But mental prepossessions do much more than this; they 
produce sensations having, no objective reality. I do not here 
allude to those “subjective sensations” of Physiologists, which 
depend upon physical affections of nerves in their course, the 
circulation of poisoned blood in the brain (as in the delirium of 
fever), and the like; but I refer to the sensations produced by 
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mental expectancy, a most fertile source of. self-deception. The 
Medical practitioner is familiar with these in. the case of 
. “hysterical” subjects; whose pains ate as real experiences to 


them, as if they originated in the parts to which they are , 


referred. And I have no reason to doubt that the “sensitives” of 
Reichenbach really saw-the flames they described as issuing from 
magnets in the dark,—as a very honest and highly educated gentle- 
-man-assured me that he did, not only when the magnet was there,. 
but when he believed it to be still there (in the dark), after it had 
been actually withdrawn. So there are “sensitives” in whom 
the drawing of a magnet: along the arm will produce a sensible 
aura or a pricking pain; and this will be equally excited by the 
belief that the magnet is being so used, when nothing whatever 


is done. _ a ict . f 
Now, the phenomena of which thes are simple examples, 
appear to°me to have this Physiological signification,—that 
changes in the Cerebtum which answer to the higher mental 
states, act downwards upon the Sensorium at, its base, in the same 
manner as changes in the Organs of Sense act upwards upon. it ; 
the very same state of the sensorium' being producible through 
the nerves of the internal and of' the ‘external senses, and the very 
same affection of the sensational consciousness being thus called 
forth by impressions ab extra and’ ab intra. Thus, individuals 
having a strong pictorial memory can reproduce scenes from 
nature, faces,. or pictures, with such vividness that they may be 
said to see with their “mind’s eye” just as distinctly as with their. 
bodily eye; and there,is an instance on record (which Mr. Ruskin 


fully accredits, as well from having, seen the two pictures as from ’ ` 


his own ‘similar experiences), in which.a painter at Cologne 
accurately reproduced from memory a large altar-piece by Rubens, 
which had been carried away by the French. Those, again, who 
possess a stiong pictorial imagination, can thus create distinct 
visual images.of what they have never seen through their bodily 
eyes. And although this power of voluntary representation is 
comparatively rare, yet we are all conscious of the phenomenon 
_as occurring involuntarily in our dreams. a. 
‘ Now, there is a véry numerous class of persons who are subject 
`. to-~what may, be termed “ waking dreams,” which they can induce 
by placing themselves in conditions favourable to reverie; and the 
course of these dreams is esséntially determined: by the individual's 
prepossessions, brought into play by suggestions conveyed from 
without. In many who do not spontaneously fall into this state, 
fixity of the gaze for some minutes is quite sufficient to, induce it; 
and the “mesmeric mania” of Edinbuygh in 1851, showed the 
_ proportion of such susceptible individuals to be much larger than 
was previously supposed. Those who have had adequate oppor- - 
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tunities of studying these phenomena, find no difficulty in referring 
to the same category many of the “spiritualistic” performances | 
of the present time; in which We séém to have: reproductions of 
states that were regar ded in ancient times; under the influence of 
religious prepossession, as. restilts of divine inspiration. I have 
strong reason to believe (from my conviction of the honesty of 
the individuals who havé themselves narrated to me‘ their ex- | 
periences) that they have really'seen, heard, and felt what they: 
describe, "where inténtional, deception was out’ of the’ question ; 

` that is, that they had the. same distinct-consciousness, in states of 


expectant reverie, of seeing, touching, and conversing with the -- 


spirits of departed ‘friends, that most of us occasionally have.in 
our dreams. And the. difference consists in this—that whilst one, 
_ in the exercise of his common-sense, dismisses these experiences 
as the creation of his own brain, having no objective reality, the 
other, under the influence of his prepossession, accepts them as . 
the results of impressions ab extra made upon him by “ spiritual ”. 
agencies. : 

The faith anciently placed, by th Heathen as well as the Jewish 
world, in dreams, visions, trances, &c., has thus its precise parallel 
in the present day ; and ‘it ïs not a little instructive to find a very 
intelligent religious body, the Swedenborgians, implicitly accepting 
as_ authoritative revelation the visions of a. man of great intel- 
lectual ability and strong religious spirit, but highly imaginative 
disposition, the peculiar feature of whose’ mind it was to: dwell 
upon his own imaginings. These he seems to have so completely 
separated from his wordly life, that the Swedenborg who believed 
himself to hold intercourse with the spiritual woild, atid Swedenborg 
the mechanician and metallurgist, may BUHOE be regarded as two 
distinct personalities. ` i 

- If, then, the high scientific attainments of some of the prominent 
advocates of “spiritualism,” and our confidence in their honesty, be 
held to require our assent to what they narrate as their experiences, 
in regard to a class of phenomena which they declare that they have 
witnessed, but which they cannot reproduce for the satisfaction 
of other men ‘of science who desire to submit them'to the rigorous 
tests which they regard’as necessary.to substantiate their validity, 
then we must, in like manner, accept the records of Swedenborg’s 
revelations as binding on our belief! That they were true to him 
I cannot doubt; and in the'same manner, I do-not question that 
Mr. Crookes is thoroughly honest when he says that he has 
repeatedly witnessed the “levitation of the human body.” But 
I can regard his statements in no other light, than as evidence of the 
‘degree in which certain minds‘are led by the influence of strong 
“preposséssion,” to believe in the creations of their own visual 
imagination: - i 
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All history shows: that nothing is so'potent as Religious enthu- 
_Siasm, in fostering this tendency. ; the very state of enthusiasin, in 
fact, being the:“ possession” of the mind by: fixed ideas, which 
overbear' the teachings of objéctive ‘experience. | These, when 
directéd to.'gréat and ‘noble. ends, may overcome ‘the obstacles 
which deter cooler judgments from attempting ‘thém: but, on the, 
other hand, may also move not only: ‘individuals but giéat masses - 
of people. to extravagancés at which sober common-sense revolts : 
as the history of the Flagellants, the Dancing Mania, and other 
religious epidemics of the middle ages forcibly illustrates. - And 
nothing. is more remarkable in the history of these epidemics, than 
the vividness with which people who’ were not asleep, saw visions 
that were obviously. inspired by the prevalent réligious notions of 
‘their times. . Thus; some of the dancers saw heaven opened, ‘and , 
the Saviour enthroned with the -Virgin Mary; ‘whilst others saw . 
hell yawning before their feet; ,or felt as if bathed in blood; their 
frantic leaps being prompted by their eagémess’td reach towards 
the one or to escape from the other. R ee 
‘ In the'next place, I would briefly direct attention tothe influ- 
ence of prepossessions on those interpretations of our sensational 
experiencés, which we are prone to substitute for the statement of 
the experiences'themselves. Of such misinterpretations, the records 
of science are: full: the tendency 'is one’ which ‘besets . every 
‘observer, and to. which the most conscientious havé frequently 
yielded; but I do not know any more striking illustrations of it 
than I could narrate from my own inquiries into Mésmerism, Spiri- 
tualism, &c. Thé most diverse accounts of the facts of a. séance 
will be given by a believer and a sceptic. One will declare. that 
a table rose in the air, while another (who had been watching its 
feet) is confident that it never left the ground; a whole, party of 
believers will affirm. that they saw, Mr. Home float out 6f' one ° 
window and ‘in at another, whilst a single honest sceptic declares 
that Mr. Home was sitting in his‘chair all the. time. And in' this 
last case we have’ an example of a fact, of which there is ample 
illustration, that during the. prevalence’ of an’ epidemic delusion - 
the honest testimony of any numbér of individuals on one side, if 
given under a “prepossession,” is of no more weight than'that of 
_ a single adverse witness—if so much. Thus I think it cannot be 
doubted by any one. who candidly studies the Witchcraft trials of 


two centuries back, that, as-a rule, the witnesses ‘really believed ` ` 


what they deposed to as facts; and ‘it further seems pretty -clear 
that iù many instances the persons incriminated were themselves 
“possessed” with the notion of the reality of the occult powers 
attributed to them.. No.more instructive lesson can be found, as 
to the importance-of the “subjective” element in human testimony, 
' than is presented in the records of these trials. Thus, Jane Brooks - 
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was hung at Chard assizes in 1658, for having bewitched Richard 
Jones, a sprightly lad of twelve years old; he was seen to rise in 
the air and pass over a garden wall some thirty yards ; and nine 
people deposed to finding him in open daylight, with his hands 
flat against a beam at the top of the room, and his: body two or 
three feet from the ground! Jf this “levitation of the human 
body,” confirmed as it is in modern times by the testimony of Mr. 
Crookes, Lord Lindsay, and Lord Adair, to say nothing: of the 
dozen witnesses to Mrs. Guppy’s descent through the ceiling of a 
closed and darkened room, has a valid, claim on our belief, how 
are we to stop short of accepting, on the like testimony, all the 
marvels and extravagances of Witchcraft? If, on the other hand, 
we put these witnesses out of court, as rendered untrustworthy. by 
their “‘prepossession,” what credit can we attach to the testimony 
of any individuals or bodies dominated by a strong religious 
“ prepossession ;” that testimony having neither been recorded 
at the time, nor subjected to the test of judicial examination ? 

Though I have hitherto spoken of “ prepossessions” as Idea- 
tional states, there are very few in which the Emotions do not 
take a share; and how strongly the influence of these may pervert 
the representations of actual facts, we best see in that early stage 
of many forms of Monomania, in which there are as yet no fixed 
delusions, but the occurrences of daily life are wrongly interpreted 
by the emotional colouring they. receive. But we may recognize 
the same influence in matters which are constantly passing under 
our observation; and a better illustration of it could scarcely be 
found than in the following circumstance, mentioned to me as 
having recently occurred in the practice of a distinguished phy- 
sician : The head of a family having been struck down by serious 
illness, this physician was called in to consult with the ordinary 
medical attendant; and after examining the patient and conferring 
with his colleague, he went into the sitting-room where the 
family were waiting in anxious expectation for his judgment 
on the case. This he delivered in the cautious form which wise 
experience dictated :—“ The patient’s condition is very critical, 
but I see no reason why he should not “yecover.” One of the 
daughters scteamed, “ Dr. says papa will die!” another 
cried out, in a jubilant tone, “ Dr. says papa will get well”, 
If no explanation had been given, the two ladies would have‘ 
reported the physician’s verdict in precisely opposite terms, one being 
under the influence of fear, the other of hope. - 

I shall now give a few illustrative examples, from recent ex- l 
periences, of the contrast between the two views taken of the 
same phenomena, (1) by such as are led by their “ prepossessions ” 
at once to attribute to “occult” influences what they cannot 
otherwise explain, and (2) by those who, under the guidance of 
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trained and organized common-sense, apply themselves in the first 
instance, to determine whether there be anything in these pheno- 
mena which “natural” agencies are ñot competent to account for. 


1. When, in 1853, the “ Table-turning”, epidemic had taken so strong a 


hold of the public mind, that Professor Faraday found himself calléd upon 
to explain its supposed mystery, he devised a very simple piece ‘of 
‘apparatus for testing the fundamental question, whether there is any 
evidence that the movements of the tablé are due’ to anything èlse than 
-the muscular action of ‘the performers who place their hands upon it: 
> And having demonstrated by its means'(1) that the table never went 
round unless the “indicator” showed that lateral pressure had been 
exerted in the direction of the movement, whilst (2) it always did go 
round when the “ indicator” showed that such lateral pressure was 
adequately exerted, he at once saw that the phenomenon was only another 
manifestation of the involuntary “ ideo-motor” action which had been 
previously formulated, on other grounds, as a definite Physiological 
principle; and that thére was, therefore, not the least evidence of any 
other agency. . Yet it is still asserted’ that the validity -of Faraday’s test 
is completely disproved by: the. conviction of the, performers that.they do 
not exert any such agency; all that this proves being that they are not 


conscious of such exertion—which, to the physiologist, affords no proof - 


whatever that they are not making it. p 

2. So again Professors Chevreul and Biot, masters of experimental scienco 
worthy to be placed in the same rank’ with Faraday, had’ been previously 
applying the same principles and methods to the systematic’ inves- 
tigation of the phenomena of the Divining rod and the oscillations of 
suspended buttons; the former df which were supposed to depend upon 
some “‘ occult ? power on the part. of the performer, whilst the latter were 
attributed. to an hypothetical ‘‘odylic’ force. And they conclusively 
proved that. in both cases the results are brought about (as in table- 


turning). by the involuntary action “of mental expectancy on the muscles’ 


* of the performer ; the phenomena either not occurring: at all; or -having-no 


constancy, whatever, when he neither knows nor guesses what to expect.— ° 


The following instance of the’application. to the phenomena of the Divining ' 


rod, of the very. simple test of closing the eyes, has-lately been sent me by 
an American frieńd, who was apparently unaware of its former applica- 
tion by Cheyvreul and, Biot. .“ An'aged clergyman of thorough integrity, 
_ has for many years enjoyed the. reputation of being specially, skilled in.the 
finding of places to dig wells by means of the ‘divining rod’ ‘His 
fame lias spread far; and the accounts that-are given by-him, and of him, 
must be to those who place an implicit! reliance on-Human’ testimony over- 
whelmingly convincing. He consented to’ allow me to experiment with 


him, and I found that only a few moments were required to prove that- 


his fancied gift wag'a delusion: In his own yard ‘there was known to be, 


a stream of water running a few feet below: the surface, through a small . 


pipe. As he!marched over and_near this, the: rod; continually pointed 
- strongly downwards; and seyeral times turned clear over. . These places I 
- marked, and then blindfolded him,-and marched him about until, he knew 
not where-he was, taking ‘him over.the sanié ground ‘over and over again; 
‘and although the rod went down a‘number of times, zt did not once point 
to.or near the places indicated? . ,° «3. 72. o : a 


3. About twenty-five years ago, when the “ld phenomena of the oscilla- 


tions of suspended buttons, developed’ by Dr. H. Mayo into a pseudo-scien- 
tific theory of. Od-force, were strongly ‘exciting public attention, a ‘medical 


friend ‘of ‘great intélligence; then residing: in the south of. France, wrote me © 


\ long letters giving the results of his surprising experiences, and asking what 
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I regarded as their rationale. My reply was simply, —“ Shut your eyes, and 
let sdme one else observe the oscillations.” In a short time I heard from 
him again, to the effect that his re-investigation of the matter under this 
condition had satisfied him that there was no other agency concerned than 


his own involuntary muscular movement, directed by -his mental expectancy 


of the results which would ensue. 


In the foregoing cases, the honest beliefs of the agents themselves 
brought about the results; in the following, these beliefs were taken up by: 
the witnesses to the performances of others, in spite of all common-sense 
probability to the contrary, ‘under the influence of their own strong “ pre- 
possessions.” , 

4. At a Spiritualistic séance at which I was present, at an early stage 
of the present epidemic, the “ medium” préssed down one side of a large 
Ido table’supported on a pedestal springing from three spreading fect, and 
left it resting on only two of its feet, with its surface at an angle of about 
45°, Having been admitted to this séance under a promise of non-inter- 
ference, I waited until its conclusion; and then, going over to the table, 
set it up and left it in the same position. For I had observed, when this 
was done by the “medium,” that the edge of the broad claw of each 
foot, and the edge of its castor, bore on the ground together, so as to 
afford a base: which, though narrow, was sufficient for the table to rest on, 
its weight happening to be balanced when thus tilted half over. Several 
persons of great general intelligence who were present at this ‘séance 
(Mr. Robert Chambers among the rest), assured me that if it had not been 
for my exposure of this trick, they should have gone away in the belief 
that the table was sustained by “spiritual ” influence, as in no othe? way 
could they suppose it to have keptits position against the force of gravity. 

5. So strong was the impression made by the rope-tying and other 
performances of the Davenport Brothers, about twenty.years ago, upon 
those who were already prepossessed in favour of their “ spiritualistic ” 
claims, that I was pressed by men of distinguished position to become a 
member of a Committee for their “scientific” investigation. Having a 
strong prepossession, however, in favour of the common-sense view that 
these performances. were but the tricks of not very clever jugglers, and 
learning that this inquiry was tö take place in a darkened room, and that 
the members of the committee must form a circle with joined hands, I at 
once declined to have anything to do with it; on the ground that, to 
exclude the use of the eyes and hands, which the scientific investigator 

| uses as his chief instruments of research, was to render the inquiry utterly 
nugatory. Now that the tricks of the Davenport Brothers have been not 
merely imitated but surpassed by Messrs. Cooke and Maskelyne, I suppose 
that no truly “rational” person would appeal to them as evidence of 
“ spiritual” agency. f 

6. During the Meeting of the British Association at Belfast in 1874, a lady- 
medium of great repute held spiritualistic séances, at which she distributed 
flowers, affirmed to have been brought to her then and there by the spirits, |, 
fresh from the garden, with the dew of heaven upon them. As there was 
nothing more in this performance than is done every day by an ordinary 

,conjuror, only the confidence entertained in the good faith of the medium 
could justify a belief in the “spiritual ” transport of the flowers ; but this 
belief, aided by the general “prepossession,” had been implicitly accepted - 
by many of the witnesses on such occasions. An inquisitive young gentle- 
man, however, who was staying in the same house, and did not share in 
this confidence, found a basin-full of these flowers <hollyhocks) in a garret, 
with a decaùter of water beside it; and strongly suspecting that they had 
been stored there with a view to distribution at the séance, and that the 
dew would be supplied, when wanted, from the decanter, he conveyed into 
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the water a chemical substance (ferrocyanide of potassium), in quantity so 
small as not to tinge it, and yet to be distinctly recognizable by the 
proper test. On the subsequent application of this test (a per-salt of iron) 
to the flowers distributed by the “medium,” they were found to give 


Prussian blue—This is no piece of hearsay, but a statement which I have ° 


in the hand of the gentleman himself, with permission to make it public. 


“ But every form of “prepossession” has an involuntary and 
unsuspected action in’ modifying the . memorial , traces of past 
events, even when they were originally rightly apprehended.’ A 
gradual change in our own mode of viewing them will bring 
us to the conviction that we always so viewed them; as 
we recently saw in the erroneous account which Earl Russell 
gave of his action as Foreign Secretary in the negotiations 
which preceded the Criméan war. His subsequently-acquired 
perception of what he should have done ata particular jrinc- 
ture, wrought him up to the honest belief that he really did it. 
To few persons of experience in life has-it not happened to 
find. their distinct impressions of past events’ in striking dis- 
accordance with some contemporary narrative, as perhaps given 


in a letter of their own. An able lawyer told me not long since » 


that he had had occasion to look into a deed ‘which he had not 
opened for twenty years, but which he could have sworn'to con- 
tain certain clauses; and to his ‘utter astonishment, the clauses 
were not to bé found in it. His habitual conception of the purpose 
of the deed had, constructed what answered to. the actual memo- 
rial trace. : i TR í 
Now this constructive process becomes peculiarly obvious, in 
a comparison of narratives given by the believers in Mesmerism, 
Spiritualism, and similar “oécult” agencies, when there has been 


time for the building-up of, the edifice, with contemporary, records - 


of the events, made perhaps by the very narrators themselves. ' 


Everything which tends to prove the reality of -the occult influence, 
is exaggerated or distorted; everything which would help to ex- 
plain it away, is quietly (no doubt quite unintentionally) dropped 


out., And convictions thus come to be honestly entertained, which . 


are in complete disaccordance with the original facts. This source 
of fallacy-was specially noticed by Bacon :— 


“ When the mind is once pleased with certain things, it draws all others 
to consent,‘and go along with them; and though the power and number 
of instances that make for the contrary, are greater, yet it either attends 
not to them, or despises them, or else removes them by: a distinction, with 
a strong and pernicious prejudice to maintain ‘the authority of the first 
choice unviolated. . And hence in most cases’ of: Superstition, as of Astro- 
logy, Dreams, Omens, Judgments, &c., those who find pleasure in such kind 
of vanities always ‘observe where the -event ‘answers, but slight and pass by. the 
“instances where it fails, which are much the more numerous.”-—Novum ORGANON. 


Of the.manner in which this constructive pro cess will build up 
a completely ideal representation of a personality (with or without 
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a nucleus of reality), which shall gain implicit acceptance among a 
whole people, and be currently accepted by the world at large, we 
have a “pregnant instance” in the William Tell tradition. F or 
„the progressive narrowing-down of his claims, which has resulted 
from the complete discordance between the actions traditionally 
attributed to him and trustworthy contemporary history, leaves 
even his personality questionable; while the turning-up of the 
apple-story in Icelandic sagas and Hindoo myths, seems to put it 
beyond doubt that this, at any rate, is drawn from far older 
sources. ‘The reality of this process of gradual accretion and 
modification, in accordance with current ideas in regard to the 
character of ‘an individual or the bearing of an event, cannot now 
be doubted by any philosophic student of history. And the 
degree in which such constructions involve ascriptions of super- 
natural power, can be shown in many instances to depend upon 
the prevalent notions entertained as to what the individual might 
be expected to do. 

No figure is more prominent in the early ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland, than that of St. Columba, “the Apostle of the Scoto- 
Irish,” in the sixth century. Having left Ireland, his native 
country, through having by his fearless independence been brought 
into collision with its civil powers, and been excommunicated by 
its Church-synods, he migrated to Scotland in the year 563, and 
acquired by royal donation the island of Iona, which was a 
peculiarly favourable centre for his evangelizing labours, carried 
on for more than thirty years among the Picts and Scots, and also 
among the northern Irish. No fewer than thirty-two separate 
religious foundations among the Scots, twenty-one among the 
Picts, and thirty-seven among the Irish, many of which occupied 
conspicuous places in the monastic history of the earlier middle- 
ages, seem to have been planted by himself or his immediate 
disciples ; the most celebrated of all these being the College of the 
Culdees at Iona, which kept alive the flame of learning during a 
prolonged period of, general ignorance and superstition, and 
became a centre of religious influence, which extended far beyond 
the range of its founder’s personal labours, and caused his memory 
to be held’ in the deepest veneration for centuries afterwards. 
The point on which I here desire to lay stress, is the continuity of 
history, as trustworthy as any such history can be; the incidents 
of St. Columba’s life having been originally recorded in the con- 
temporary fasti: of his religious foundation, and transmitted in 
unbroken succession “to Abbot Adamnan, who first compiled a 
complete Vita of his great predecessor, of which there still exists 
a manuscript copy, whose authenticity there is no reason to doubt, 
which dates back to the early part of the eighth century, not 
much more than one hundred years after St. Columba’s death. 
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Now, Adamnan’s Vita credits its subject with the possession of 
every kind of miraculous power. The saint prophesied events of 
all kinds, trivial as well as grave, from battles and violent deaths, 
down to the spilling of an inkhor, the falling of a book, the 
omission of a single letter from a writing, and the arrival of guests 
at the monastery. He cured numbers of people afflicted with 
inveterate diseases, accorded safety to storm-tossed vessels, him- 
self walked across the sea to his island home, drove demons out - 
of milk-pails, outwitted sorcerers, and gave supernatural powers 
to domestic implements. Like other saints, he had his visions of 
angels and apparitions of heavenly light, which comforted and 
encouraged him at many a trying juncture,—lasting,'on one 
occasion, for three days and nights. 

Now it seems to mé beyond all reasonable doubt, that St. 
Columba was one of those men of extraordinary energy of cha- 
racter and earnest religious nature, who have the power of 
strongly impressing most of those with whom they come into 
contact, moulding their wills and awakening their religious 
sympathies, so as to acquire a wonderful influence over them; 
this being aided by the commanding personal “presence” he is 
recorded to have possessed. And itis not surprising that when 
themselves the subjects of what they regarded as “supernatural” 
power, they should attribute to him the exercise of the same 
power in other ways. In fact, to their unscientific minds it 
seemed quite “natural” that he should so exert it; its possession 
being, in their belief, a normal attribute of his saintship. That 
he himself believed in his gifts, and that many wonders were 
actually worked by the concurrent action of his own faith in him- 
self and his followers’ faith in him, will not seem unlikely to any 
one who has carefully studied the action of mental states upon 
the bodily organism. And. that round a nucleus of truth there 
should have gathered a large accretion of error, under the in-’ 
fluence of the mental preconception whose modus operandi I have 
endeavoured to elucidate, is accordant with the teachings of our 
own recent experience, in such cases as that of Dr. Newton and - 
the Zouave Jacob. In these and similar phenomena, a strong 
conviction of the possession of.the power on the part of the 
healer seems to be necessary for the excitement of the faith of 
those operated on; and the healer recognizes, by a kind of intui- 
tion, the existence of that faith on the part of the patient. Do not ’ 
several phrases in the Gospel narratives point to the same rela- 
tions as existing between Jesus and the sufferers who sought his 
aid? The cure is constantly attributed to’ the “ faith” of the 
patient ; whilst, on the other hand, we are told that Jesus did not 
do many mighty works in his own country “because of their un- 
belief’—the very condition which, if these mighty works had 
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been performed by his own will alone, would have been supposed 
to call forth its exertion, but which is perfectly conformable to 
` our own experience of the wonders of mesmerism, spiritualism, &c. ` 
So Paul is spoken of as “steadfastly beholding” the cripple at 
Lystra, “and seeing that he had faith to be healed,” 

The potency of influences of the opposite kind upon minds `pre- 
disposed to them, and through their minds upon their bodies, is 
shown in the “Obeah practices” still lingering among the negroes 
of the West India colonies, in spite of most stringent legislation, - 
A slow pining away, ending in death, has been the not unfrequent 
result of the fixed belief, on the part of the victim, that “Obi” has 
been put upon him by some old man or old woman reputed to 
possess the injurious power; and I see no reason to doubt that 
the Obi men or women were firm believers-in the occult power 
attributed to them. 

Every Medical man of large experience is well aware how 
strongly the patient’s undoubting faith in the efficacy of ‘a par- 
ticular remedy or mode of treatment assists its action ; and where 
the doctor is himself animated by such a faith, he has the more 
power of exciting it in others, A simple prediction, without any . 
remedial measure, will sometimes work its own fulfilment. Thus, 
Sir James Paget tells of a case in which he strongly impressed a: 
woman having a sluggish, non-malignant tumour in the breast, 
that this tumour would disperse within a month or six weeks; and 
so it did. He perceived the patient’s nature to be one on which 
the assurance would act favourably, and no one could more ear- 
nestly and effectively enforce it—On the other hand, a fixed belief 
` on the part of the patient that a mortal disease has seized upon 

the frame, or that a particular operation or system of treatment. 
will prove unsuccessful, seems in numerous-instances to have been 
the real occasion of the fatal result. 

Many of the. so-called “miracles” of the Romish Church, such 
as that of the “ Holy Thorn” (narrated in the History of the Port 
Royalists) which stood’ the test of.the most rigid contemporary ` 
Inquiry, carried on at the prompting of a hostile ecclesiastical 
party, seem to me fully explicable on the like principle of the 
action of strongly exċited “faith” in producing bodily change, 
- whether beneficial or injurious; and nothing but.the-fact that this 
strong excitement was called forth by religious influences, which 
in all ages have been more potent in arousing it than influences 
of any other kind, gives the least colour to the assumption of their 
supernatural character. ° A a 

I might draw many other illustrations from the’ lives of the 
Saints of various periods of the Roman Catholic Church, as chro- 
nicled by their contemporaries, many of whom speak of themselves 
as eye-witnesses of the marvels they relate; thus, the “levitation 
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of the human body”—i.e. the rising from the ground, and the 
remaining unsupported in the air for a considerable length of time 
—is one of the miracles, attributed to St. Francis d'Assisi. . But it 
will be enough for me to refer to the fact that some of the ablest 
ecclesiastical historians in the English Church have confessed 
their inability to see on what grounds—so far as external evidence is 
concerned—we are to reject these, if the testimony of the Biblical 
narratives is to‘be accepted as valid evidence of the supernatural 
occurrences they relate. 

But the most remarkable example I ace met with in recent 
times of the “survival” in a whole community of ancient modes 
of thought on these subjects (the etymological meaning of the 
term “ superstition”), has been very recently made public by a 
German writer, who has given an account of the population of a 
corner of Eastern Austria, termed the Bukowina, a large propor- 
tion of which are Jews, mostly belonging to the sect of the 
Chassidim, who are ruled by “ Saints” or “Just Ones.” “ These 
saints,” says their delineator, “are sly impostors, who take ad- 
vantage of the fanaticism, superstition, and blind ignorance of 
the Chassidim in the most barefaced manner. They heal the 
sick by pronouncing magic words, drive out devils, gain law- 
suits, and their curse is supposed to kill whole families, or at least 
to reduce them to beggary. Between the ‘saint and ‘ God’ there 
is no mediator, for he holds personal intercourse with the Father 
of all, and his words are oracles. Woe to those who should 
venture to dispute these miracles in the presence of these 
unreasonable fanatics! hey are ready to die for their supersti- 
tions, and to kill those who dispute them.”* - 

Now I fail to see what stronger external evidence there is of 
any of the supernatural occurrences chronicled in the Old Festa- 
ment, than that which is afforded by the assured conviction of 
this Jewish community as to what is taking place at the present 
time under their own eyes. And assuming, as I suppose most of 
us should be ready to do, that the testimony to these contem- 
porary wonders would break down under the rigorous test of a 
searching examination, I ask whether we are not equally justified 
in the assumption that a similar scrutiny, if we had the power to 
apply it, would in like manner dispose of many of the narratives: 
of old time, either as distortions of real occurrences, or as altogether 

legendary. 
- In regard to the. New Testament miracles generally, whilst 
failing to see in what respect the external testimony in their 
behalf is stronger than it is for the reality of the miracles attri- 
buted to St. Columba, I limit Ee at present to the following 
questions :— 


* E. Kilian, in Fraser’s Magazine for December, 1875. 
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First. Whether the “miracles of healing” may not have had a 
foundation of reality in “ natural” agencies perfectly well known 
to such as have scientifically studied the action of the mind upon 
the body. In regard to one form of these supposed miracles—the 
casting out of devils—I suppose that Ineed not in these days 
adduce any argument to disprove the old notion of “ demoniacal 
possession,” in the face of the fact that the belief in such “ posses- 
sion ” in the case of lunatics, epileptics, &c., and the belief ~in the | 
powers of “exorcists” to get rid of it, is still as prevalent among 
Eastern nations as it was in the time of Christ. And I suppose, 
too, that since travellers have found that the Pool of Bethesda is ` 
fed by an intermittent spring, few now seriously believe in the 
occasional appearance of an “angel” who moved its water; or in 
the cure.of the first among the expectant sick who got himself 
placed in it, by any other agency than his “ faith” in the efficacy 
of the means. I simply claim the right to a more extended. 
application of the same critical method. 

Secondly. Whether we have not'a similar right to bring to. 
bear on the study of the Gospel narratives, the same principles - 
of criticism as guided the early Fathers in their construction of” 
the Canon, with all the enlightenment which we derive from the 
subsequent history of Christianity, aided by that of other forms of ` 
religious belief. The early Christian Fathers were troubled with 
no doubts as to the reality of miracles in themselves; and they 
testified.to the healing of the sick, the casting out of devils, and 
even the raising of the dead, as well-known facts of their own 
time. But they rejected some current narratives of the miraculous 
. which they did not regard as adequately authenticated, and 
others as considering them puerile. Looking at it not only as our 
- night, but as our duty, to bring the higher critical enlightenment’ 
of the present day to bear upon the study of the Gospel records, 
I ask whether both past and contemporary history do not afford! 
such a body of evidence of a prevalent tendency to exaggeration ` 
and distortion, in the representation of actual occurrences in whiclr 
“supernatural” agencies are supposed to have been concerned, as 
entitles us, without attempting any detailed analysis, to believe 
that if we could know what really did happen, it would often prove 
to be something very different from what is narrated. 

By such a general admission, we may remove the serious diffi- 
culties to which I alluded at the outset—difficulties which must, I 
think, have been présent to the mind of Locke, when he recorded, 
in the Common-place Book published by Lord King, the remark-- 
able aphorism that “the doctrine proves the miracles, rather than 
the miracles the doctrine.” 

W. B. CARPENTER, 
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“ I soigh somme thai seiden’ 
Thei hadde y-sought seintes ; 
To ech a tale that thet tolde 
Hire tonge was tempred to lye, . 
Joore than to seye sooth, 
It semed by hire speche.”— 


THE VISION OF PIERS PLOUGHMAN. 


HE most illustrious living theologian of the Roman Church, 
Dr. Newman, in one of his brilliant pleas in defence of the 
communion which has shown such little capacity for utilizing his 
great powers, rejoins aptly and forcibly to the popular objection 
brought by Protestants against the Latin system, that it tolerates . 
much superstitious materialism within its pale—that, after all, the 
` Christian religion is intended, not for a select few of profound 
intellect and wide culture, but for the masses of the dull and 
literate alike; that the religion of the vulgar will always have 
‘an element of coarseness and grossness in it; and that to refuse 
recognition to its imperfect form and expression because it is in 
many particulars unlike the creed of the educated, would in fact 
be to cut off vast numbers from the only aspect of Christianity 
suited to their habits and faculties. This is the general sub- - 
stance of his apology; and no one who has studied the history 
of Christian missions philosophically, and especially those of 
medieval Europe, will be disposed to question its truth and 
cogency. Nevertheless, it does not substantially meet the objec- 
tion at all, for by admitting the grave faultiness of the coarser’ 
cults referred to, it implies that they should be regarded by 
authority for evils to be gradually but steadily restrained and 
abated, according to the growing powers and opportunities of ` 
the Church in fostering a higher type of religion. Such facts as 
the exceptional prominence given to Christmas in Western Europe 
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as a Church festival, though its. strict rank is theologically lower 
than that of Easter and Whitsuntide, and the supetiority ac- 
corded to St, John Baptist’s day over that of every Apostle save 
SS. Peter and Paul, teach the attentive student that the mis- 
sionaries who civilized and Christianized the Teutonic nations 
found it impracticable to uproot the two great heathen feasts 
which marked the summer and winter solstices, and had to 
content themselyes with softening and hallowing them as far as 
possible. But they did steadily direct their efforts to combating 
the powerful tradition which faced them in rivalry, and must be 
held to have succeeded, not always indeed in banishing the out- 
ward symbol, but at least in causing its once heathen meaning to 
be forgotten, of which we have a crucial example in May-day 
sports, where none but a professed antiquary can recognize the 
goddess Frigga in the May Queen, or the god Somer in her 
attendant Jack-in-the-Green. The mediaval policy, then, was 
open war against the grosser forms of idolatry, blended with 
partial tolerance of minor and excusable rites, but always in view 
of entire suppression so soon as the new creed should have fairly 
ousted its elder rival. f . 

But there is no likeness at all to this mode of action in the modern 
Ultramontane system. For centuries past in Europe, since the 
Teutonic knights achieved the conquest of heathen Prussia and 
Lithuania, there has been no formal resistance of paganism to 
Christianity, though certain survivals of the ancient cults linger 
even still in the popular mythology of several countries. On the 
contrary, the chief competitive form of belief has been a variety 
of Christianity which lays the greatest stress on intellectual 
apprehension of religious questions, with the very slenderest 
reliance on adventitious and material aids. One would naturally 
expect, therefore, that with the view of conciliating this formid- 
able opponent, and of drawing as many converts as possible from 
its ranks, care would be taken to make the intellectual side of 
Catholicism very prominent, and to remove all stumbling-blocks 
out of the road; and also to lift and refine the religion of the 
masses so far as is reasonably practicable, by discreet discourage- 
ment of purely material and mechanical observances, and by 
inculcation of a reasonable, yet simple, theology. No one who 
has had to deal with a South-Saxon agricultural population here 
in England, for example, can hope to bring very abstruse: proposi- 
tions in divinity down to their mental level; but it is quite 
feasible to teach them the broad outlines of faith and morality in 
clear and impressive fashion. It is a little more difficult, no 
doubt, than letting them alone, or than supplying them with a 
mere emotional or fetish creed; but perseverance is quite able 
to achieve the task. 
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Yet so far are Ultramontanes from making any. effort of this 
sort, and endeavouring to give a dead-lift to popular religion, that 
their aim appears to be the banishment and extirpation of intel- . 
lectual belief from the lay mind in all ranks of society alike, and 
to substitute the coarsest and grossest materidlism of a fetish 
type for the creed, not to say of St. Paul or St. Athanasius, but: 
of Bossuet and Fénélon, of Montalembert and Darboy. 

No -reproach is more frequently, or in truth more: justly, flung 
at the Church of England by Roman Catholic controversialists than 
her extremely lax discipline, the manner in which she either volun- 

. tarily and tacitly permits, or is externally coerced to tolerate, < 
marked divergences from even the least rigid interpretation of 
her formularies which is honestly tenable. With this is habitually 
contrasted the consummate drill of the Roman obedience, the 
celerity and certainty with which a theological offender can be 
brought to account, and silenced or expelled. Most true: only 
the corollary from the contrast is, that when an English religious 
book of any kind is proved to contain serious error, it commits no 
one but its writer, who may be, and very probably is, at issue 
with the uncountable majority of his communion, and has no 
, ight whatever to claim to be speaking in its name; whereas a 
Roman Catholic book which has drawn down no censure from the 

_ authorities, and is absent from the Index, comes with a degree of 
weight ozmay proportioned to the startling chafaoier of its 
contents. 

It may: not entitle an adversary to say, “ This is the accer edited 
and formal teaching of the Roman Catholic Church,” but it does. _ 
fairly establish-that authority in that Chur ch either sees nothing 
to censure in it, or is afraid to provoke resistance and vituperation 
by attempting to impose restraint. At the very least, such un- 
challenged publications must be held to reflect the prevalent 
colour of religious teaching in the Church of Rome at least as 
faithfully: as ‘the books on the list of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge do that of moderate Anglicanism, or those ' 
issued: by the Religious Tract Society that of the bodies which 
make up the Evangelical Alliance. There is unquestionably much 
in these two catalogues of very slender literary merit and that is 
goody and weak, not a little that is narrow and one-sided, and it 
is speaking far within bounds to say that the utterances on matters 
of Christian dogma are often highly inadequate. Nevertheless, 
broadly regarded, both one and the other are unmistakably whole- 
some, and the religion which they inculcate is devout, reasonable, 
and pure, however imperfect from certain aspects; and neither 
Churchmen nor Nonconformists have any cause for shame or alarm 
if a hostile critic should undertake to review them.. Whether . 
cultivated and temperate Roman Catholics could await’a similar 
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inquiry with equal calmness is not for me to say, but I propose to 
make excerpts from a variety of publications which have come 
into my hands, which will afford some basjs for arriving at a judg- 
. ment on that head. And as almanacs form an important part of 
the very scanty literature diffused through agricultural France, I 
will begin with an account of some of those prepared for the year 
1876 by the religious guides of the country. 

Let us begin with the “ Almanach du Pélerin ” (Paris, E. Plon 
et Cie). After the Kalendar, there is a list of the appointments 
for pilgrimages in France and Belgium for 1876. Of these 
there are no fewer than a hundred and twenty, ranging from two 
each in January and February, to thirty-six in September. A few 
special favourites, such as Lourdes,‘La Salette, and Issoudun, 
are repeated, but in most cases each ‘shrine has but one day in 
the year allotted to it. Next comes a narrative of how Jean 
Sampenoy, a young man of Epernay, set out on pilgrimage to 

-Notre Dame de Hal, in Belgium. On his road, two men accosted 
him, and, learning his errand, stated they were similarly bound, and 
proposed to join company. They proved-to be well-known high- 
waymen, and Sampenoy was arrested along with them at Avesnes 
as their accomplice, while on their part they declared that such 
was thefact. Accordingly, all three were sentenced to be hanged, 
and the doom was carried out. The two highwaymen died 
blaspheming, but Jean Sampenoy invoked Our Lady of Hal, and 
begged the bystanders to do the like, as he was her pilgrim, and - 
innocent of the charge laid against him. This was done, and 
when they believed him dead, the De Profundis was raised, and 
many of them said to themselves that Our Lady of Hal could 
bring him back to life if he were really innocent. As the crowd 
was dispersing, a wealthy and devout gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood rode up, and begged the life of Sampenoy from the 
provost-marshal. Being told that he was dead, M. de Seller 
asked for the body. No sooner was it cut down than Sampenoy’ ` 
knelt and retuned thanks for the preservation of his life. M. 
de Seller declared that a lady had met him, sent him to the place 
of execution, and bid him tell the prisoner to pay his respects to 
her at Hal. Thus our good Lady saved her pilgrim. 

Somewhat later on a more recent narrative is given us, vouched 
for by Father Lanzelli, a Jesuit. The scene was Tanannarivo, in . 
Madagascar, the date February,1874. A Sister Athanase, skilled as 
a nurse, was sent for to visit the infant child of a wealthy Protestant 
family, a few months old, and dangerously ill. She baptized it, 
and five days after it was very much worse. The alarmed parents 
moved into a house close by the convent, and begged that Sister 
Athanase might come as a nurse. She did so, and found the child 
at the point of death. Hurrying’ back to her cell to procure a 
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liniment which she thought- might restore the ebbing vital heat, 
she met her Superior, Mother Gonzaga, who gavé her some 
Lourdes water, and bade her make the child drink it. A few 
drops restored him; in a quarter of an hour he could take the 
breast ; and the Sister, exclaiming that it was a miracle of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, desired the whole family to come next day, and learn 
all about Lourdes water. They did so, and the immediate result 
was that the Protestant lady of the house at once sent her two 
daughters and eight young slaves to the convent school, while 
the infant is dedicated to the Jesuit Fathers. A similar testimony 
appears in a formal document issued by the Latin Bishop of 
Anthedon, and countersigned by his Metropolitan, the Latin Bishop 
of Mohilev in Russia, to the effect that, being seriously ill with the 
dropsy; he the said Bishop, finding himself growing much worse, 
invoked the Blessed Virgin, and began to drink a few drops 
of Lourdes water on July 25 (August 6), 1874, continuing this 
process every day for two months, “without, however, neglecting 
the remedies prescribed by medicine,” and steadily mended, clearly 
through the miraculous virtues of the water; and accordingly sent 
500 font and his statement ‘to the keepers of the grotto, with 
due authentication of signature, seal, and endorsement by the 
Metropolitan. 

Truly, the marvel and rapidity of this cure can only be paral- 
leled by Mrs. Nickleby’s successful employment of water which 
‘may, for all that appears to the contrary, have come from a holy 
well. “I had a cold once,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “I think it was 
in the year eighteen hundred and seventeen: let me see, four and 
five are nine, and—yes, eighteen hundred and seventeen—that I 
thought I never should get rid of; actually and seriously, that I 
thought I never should get rid of. Iwas only cured at last by a 
remedy that I don’t know whether you ever happened to hear of, Mr. 
Pluck. You have a gallon of water as hot as you can possibly bear it, 
with a pound of salt and sixpen’orth of the finest bran, and sit with ` 
your head in it for twenty minutes every night just before gomg 
to bed; at least, I don’t mean your head—your feet. It is a most 
extraor dinary cure—a most extraordinary cure. I used it for the first 
time, I recollect, the day after Christmas Day, and by the middle of 
April following the cold was gone. It seems quite a miracle 
when you come to think of it, for I had it ever since the beginning 
of September.” At Madura, in the East Indies, a young man was 
given over. Father Balat, S.J., sent a catechist to him with a 
statuette of Our Lady of Lour des, and a few drops of the miraculous 
water, with orders to the physicians to testify to the patient’s state, - 
and to cease administering medicine. A novena was begun the 
same day. The sick man and his family undertook to have a 
thanksgiving mass said in the event of recovery, and to make an 
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offering to Lourdes. On the ninth day he was quite well again. 
Passing over several narratives of the same kind, we come on one 
- from which we learn that a sort of artificial grotto of Lourdes has. 
been made at Oostaker, in Belgium, by some devotees, who import 
Lourdes water and mix it with the local spring ;‘ and the curious: 
thing is that a certain Antoinette Heurnick, a woman over sixty, 
who had been paralysed in hands and feet for some years, had 
used the water direct from Lourdes unsuccessfully, but was entirely 
cured bya visit to the grotto of Oostaker, so as to be able to walk, 
and to resumé her work as a sempstress. A life of Maximin Giraud, 
one of the two witnesses who testified to the vision of La Salette, 
who died March 1,1875, is next given, and we are told of his constant 
adhesion to his first statement. Nota word is said of his confession 
to the Curé d’Ars, that it was a pure fabrication. The longest 
‘item in the pamphlet is an account by the Abbé David of a visit 
to Louise Lateau, the Addolorata of Bois d’Haisne, and a few 
advertisements finally close the contents. 

Next let us briefly examine the “ Almanach du Sacré Cœur.” 
This opens with a recommendation of the cult of the Sacred 
Heart, from the pen of Mgr. Baudry, in which he mentions that it 
was first revealed to St. Gertrude by St. John the Evangelist, 
and later to Margaret Mary Alacoque by Our Lord Himself, as 
the devotion intended to rekindle love grown cold in the latter 
days. The circumstance that an Independent minister, Thomas 
Goodwin, Cromwell’s chaplain, and intruded President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, who died in 1679, had the start of Made- 
moiselle Alacoque by several years, is not mentioned, though it 
is a familiar’ item in the controversy which arose in France and 
Italy on the merits of the cult. On this follows a list of the 
- Indulgences which have been conceded by Pius VIL, Gregory 
. XVI, and Pius IX.; and the almanac gives a variety of matter, 
partly devotional and partly narrative. It would be unjust to 
criticize these portions severely, because once given the stand- 
point and nationality of their writers, they are not essentially 
different from a Methodist or Plymouth Brethren tract, and are 
mere varieties of the general type of emotional religion. But there 
are some notes to be made, nevertheless. First, though Lourdes | 
and Paray-le-Monial are respectftlly mentioned, they are kept 
in’ the background. This particular almanac is intended to 
advertise another shrine, that of Issoudun, and pains are taken to 
assure the public that although it is very nice and proper to go 
to other places of pilgrimage, Issoudun is the only one where the 
Blessed Virgin is quite certain to grant the prayers of her vota- 
ries, whence she is called, in her relation to that particular sanc- 
tuary, the “ Patroness of causes despaired of,” and instances are 
given of the success of applications there when others have failed. 
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There is, besides, an undesigned coincidence with Bishop Berkeley, 
in that under the head “Conseils à Suivre,” following imme- - 
diately on a short homily, we have a puf of certain tar-capsules’ 
and tar-water, followed by another of Liebigs Extract, which 
read rather curiously in the midst of the pious matter wherein 
they are embedded. On the whole, however, this is nota very 
remarkable publication. More striking is the “Almanach des 
Amis de N. S. P. le Pape et de l'Eglise Catholique” (Paris, ©. J. 
Grand). Here is the first flower which merits culling :— 


“The English Governor of the Island of Malta, a Protestant, has given 
a dinner of fifty-four covers in honour of the new ’ Bishop of Malta.- After 
a toast to the Queen of England, the Governor also proposed the following 
toast: ‘I drink to the health of that great and incomparable man who, 
though stripped of all, is yet the most powerful monarch of the earth— 
to Pius IX.! His words go round the world; his constancy and firmness’ 
are admired by all. I have myself had the honour to be admitted to an 
audience with him, and I can assure you that I was struck with veneration 
and admiration in presence of that sovereign and holy Pontiff, the greatest: 
man on earth? These words, with which the guests were extremely 
struck, were followed by the Hymn to Pius IX.” 


This little event seems to have unaccountably escaped the lynx ' 
eyes of the special correspondents of the London press. 

After this we have an account of a certain young prelate, 
son of Lord Parker, Governor of Canada, a nephew of Lord Lyons 
and of the Duke of Norfolk, a somewhat puzzling piece of genea- 
logy. This young man, who is, it seems, Lord Parker as well as 
his father, studied with brilliant success at the College of Windsor. 
No doubt there is a College at Windsor, but as it is simply the 
aggregate foundation of St. George’s Chapel Royal, there is a 
little hitch heretoo. The young man, on his return to Canada from 
England, .fell in with the Archbishop of Halifax, was converted, 
and raised to the prelacy by the Pope immediately after his - 
ordination as priest by his kinsman, Monsignor Howard. These 
two incidents are trifling in themselves, but they are quite enough 
to show the exact amount of value to be attached to the circum- 
stantial narratives of supernatural events with which these alma- 
nacs swarm. It is precisely on points of detail, which a credulous 
or excitable mind slurs over, that the real character of the alleged 
events, assuming them-to have any basis in fact, depends; and it 
is not always that we have an admission like that of the Bishop of , 
Anthedon, which enables us to discount the supernaturalism of the 
quasi-miracle; The remainder of this almanac is chiefly taken 
up with short anecdotes and speeches of, Pius IX. as much resem-- 
bling those in the “ Percy Anecdotes of George III.” as an English 
farmer can be like an Italian prelate. We read i in one paragraph 
of his admirable charity in sending 20,000 francs for the sufferers 
by the floods in France, and in another we learn from Cardinal 
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Bonnechose, that his Holiness was visibly moved by the offering 
laid at his feet by the archdiocese of Rouen, amounting to 94,000 

, francs. Mgr. Perraud, Bishop of Autun, brought him the Peter’s 
pence of that diocese, amounting to 61,500 francs, and on the sum 
being named, the Pope answered, “Oh! France is admirable ! 
Despite all her misfortunes and all she has to pay, she, always 
gives!” If two out of the ninety French dioceses brought 155,500 
francs as their quota, the munificence of a rebate of 20,000 francs 
to the whole country does not seem unduly lavish, especially when 
I add from nother source that Cambrai sent 387,000 francs, and 
Angers 125,000 francs, of Peters pence in 1874, and that 100,000 
franes yearly are said to be the average tribute of each see. 
Thése statistics are given by the Univers. There ‘are traits in the 
Pope’s life which are really touching, such as his reply when, as 
Bishop of Imola, he was called'on to give information to the police 
concerning some political offenders in his diocese—“ It is no busi-- 
ness of the shepherd to give his flock to the wolf;” but no such 
anecdotes are here cited. They might be thought out of keeping 
with the memories of Perugia and Mentana, and the speech he is 
said to have uttered when some of the Bishops of the Opposition, 
during the session of the Vatican Council, asked for a brief respite 
from the deadly heat and malaria of a July sun in Rome. There is, 
however, a “ Histoire Populaire de Pie IX.” which does treat him 
better, because more truthfully. But even this more temperate 
work contains-the audacious statement that the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception was universally held for sixteen: centuries, 
and never so much as disputed till the seventeenth. It is enough 
to say that this assertion is so flatly in the teeth of history and 
theology, that it is impossible to suppose that its author believed 
it for a moment; for even if he did not know what St. Bernard 
had said on the subject, he could scarcely be ignorant of the 
stand made against the dogma for several centuries by the Domi- 
nicans in opposition to that fruitful mother of the wildest delusions 
and immoralities, the Franciscan Order. ae, 

A somewhat bulkier pamphlet bears the fuller title of “ Almanach 
des Fidéles Amis de Pie IX., Nouveau Pierre dans les liens,” by 
Father Huguet. The first ten pages’ of this publication are 
devoted to a portiait of the Pope, then follow such items as these: 
“Pius IX., the image of Jesus Christ on earth,” a heading under 
which we have again the story of the Governor of Malta. We 
are told a little latet, in the words of M. Verspeyen, a Belgian, 
that “the Pope is, in a sense, the living personification of Jesus 
Christ, and therefore thé love of.the Pope corresponds in souls 
to the love of Jesus Christ,” and the parallel is carried on by 
telling us that i 


“ Pius IX. prays, preaches, and speaks on his Calvary as Christ did on 
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the Cross, gives us Mary for our Mother ‘more than ever, thirsts for 
justice, and pardons his enemies, so that when the final hour of his ‘It is 
finished’ has come, history, registering the acts of his lengthened 
martyrdom, will utter the cry of the centurion on Golgotha, ‘Truly this 
was the Vicar of Christ !’” ` 
The. next section tells us that the increasing cult of the 
Blessed Virgin heralds the approaching triumph of the Church, 
that her pleasure in the matter has been signified bythe miraculous 
pictures of Rimini and Vicovaro, as well as by the visions of La 
‘Salette, Lourdes, and Pontmain. í . 
“Pius IX. is peculiarly the Pontiff blessed by Mary. From all eternity 
he has been predestined to place on her brow the fairest crown which has . 
ever adorned it. Between Pius IX. and the Virgin, between the proclama- 
tion of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception and the present trials, ` 
between so much glory and so much sorrow, there are secret affinities 
which the world will’ not see, but: which the eye of a Catholic can seize 
and apprehend.- Yes, Pius IX. and the Immaculate Virgin are hence- 
- forward two inseparable names, and that is why God has made Pius IX. 
so great.” T 
Not to dwell on the miraculous picture at Ancona, which moved in 
1797, when Bonaparte was spoliating the Pope, there havė been 
three similar cases in Italy as lately as April, 1875, at Latera, Vig- 
nanello, and Vitorchiano, all villages near Viterbo, and cures have 
beeh wrought by each. These are proofs that St. Mary, being in 
the Pope’s debt forthe Bull of December 8, 1854, will pay him with 
interest by giving him victory over his enemies and restoring his 
temporal power. Accordingly, in a bronze model of the Grotto 
of Lourdes, presented by the Bishop of Tarbes to Pius IX., she is 
` depicted as employing’ to.him the words which God addresses: | 
to Eli, in 1 Sam. ‘ii. 30, “Whosoever will glorify Me, him will,’ 
E glorify” (Douay Version). The Papal Brief attesting the 
genuineness of the apparition of Lourdes is next given, and a: 
variety of proofs of the Popes ardent devotion to the Blessed 
- Virgin, amongst which is especially recorded that he alone has 
` crowned more miraculous images of her than all his predecessors. 
together, The consolation which Pius IX. derives from the break- 
up of, Anglicanism and the conversion of Protestants forms the 
text of a subsequent dissertation. The weak and mischievous 
Pastoral which the English episcopate, with two exceptions, had- 
the indiscretion’ to publish. in March, 1874, is seized on with 
_ avidity as a proof of the approaching crash; and here is a sweet 
. story that tells- how it will come about. It seems that Father 
. Rowe, of the London Oratory, was once a distinguished student 
at Cambridge, so much so that he was made Professor of Theology 
there, and held the post for ten years. At the end of the College 
library there was a disused and blocked-up door. One day 
twelve young doctors were in the library with Professor Rowe, 
and bethought themselves of forcing the door, a feat seemingly 
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more in keeping with the undergraduate mind. Ina darkroom they 
found a quantity of books on ecclesiastical history and theology, 
which they began to study, never having seen or heard of them 
before. No wonder, for these long-buried works, whose titles are 
cruelly withheld by Father Huguet, proved incontestably that the 
~ Roman Church of to-day is, point for point, identical in doctrine 
and practice with the Church of Apostolic times. Accordingly the 
thirteen theologians, shedding copious tears, abandoned the 
University and the Establishment, and betook themselves in a 
body to the Church of Rome, to the rage of all their kinsfolk, and 
to their own loss of an income averaging at the least ten thousand 
francs. It would be interesting to learn the names and colleges 
of these single-minded converts, and it ought not to be difficult, 
as the date is clearly very modern, since the London Oratory is a 
quite recent foundation, having been started in 1848. The latter 
part of Father Huguet’s little book is chiefly occupied with Italian 
and Prussian questions. Its last item will have some interest for 
statisticians. , It is called “Victories of the Persecuted Church,” 
and consists.of an extract from the Almanac of Gotha, which 
gives as the calculation for the close of 1874 a total of 204,386,148 
Roman Catholics in the world. The result of these figures, says 
M. Huguet, is that, despite all fallings-away, the number of the 
children of the Church has increased by 15,000,000 since 1840. To 
more experienced eyes these statistics reveal a startling number 
of defections, for the increase is not nearly so much as it ought to 
be by the mere process of natural reproduction. The increase of 
England alone between 1841 and 1871, at the former of which 
dates its population was 15,914,148, has been 6,798,118, raising 
the total at the last census to 22,7 12,266—4.e., 37:77 per cent. 
Scotland, which has not had the same exceptional causes at work, 
and is a much poorer country in soil and climate, increased in the 
same time by 739,834 on a population of little moré than two 
millions and a-half,—a ratio of nearly 26 per cent. The natural 
increase in the Roman Catholic Church between 1840 and 1875, if 
we fix the excess of births over deaths at the extraordinarily low 
average of one-half per cent. per annum, or 5 per cent. in ten years, 
ought, on the basis of the statistics tendered, to have been nearly 
34,000,000 instead of 15,000,000; the meaning of which is that the 
alleged victory of the Roman Church consists in losing much more 
than half of all the children born.within its pale, without any 
compensation from other sources. Truly a Pyrrhine triumph ! 
And we may pass to another work from the same pen, “ Faits 
surnaturels de la vie de Pie IX.” (Lyon, Josserand, 1872). It 
begins by telling us that the election of Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti 
to the Pontificate was foretold when he was a mere abbé in Chili 
by two religious, a nameless Dominican nun and Anna Maria 
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Taigi, a tertiary of the Trinitarians, the latter of whom also pre- 
dicted that he should haye the gift of working miracles. Another, 
Marie Lataste, a lay sister of the Sacred Heart, who died in 1847, 
is stated to have foretold his Bull of the Immaculate Conception. 
Pius VII. is also alleged to have prophesied, iri a letter written at 
Fontainebleau, and sealed up. with injunctions not to open it till 
1846, that the Bishop of Imola in that year would be elected - 
Pope, and take the title of Pius IX. Some miraculous cures, 
whose details may be omitted, are then recounted as performed 
‘by him; but one deserves more express mention—namely, that 
his portrait, laid on the heart and lips of a dymg man of eighty 
by his son, who. previously made an act of faith in Pius IX.,* 
‘immediately procured the invalid a wholesome slumber, from 
which he woke eager for. food, and, after eating a hearty -meal, 
rose up and walked about. The Popes benediction, sent by 
telegraph, had an equal effect on a man given over after severe 
spittings of blood. ` A young novice of the Sisters of Christian 
Doctrine was dying of disease of the spinal marrow, in frightful 
pain, and able to take liquid food only, and: that through a tube. 
Her superior gave her a scrap of the Pope’s cassock, which she 
Kissed, saying repeatedly, “ Pius IX., yes, Pius IX. will be my 
salvation. His guardian angel will reveal my sufferings to him, 
and I shall be the first to receive the apostolic benediction which 


our congregation has begged of him.” A novena.was begun, and -. 


on the fourth day the cure suddenly took place, restoring the 
invalid to perfect health. This day was that on which the Pope . 
despatched his benediction to the community. The Bishop 
of Digne, and the Supetiors of the Great and Little Semi- 
naries of that diocese,’ attest this case. A child, after being 
attacked by typhoid fevér, resulting in paralysis of the right leg 
and inflammation of the femur, was slowly dying; but after all ` 
medical efforts had failed, an old stocking of the Pope’s, put on 
the diseased limb, effected a thorough cure. There is another 
side to this picture. Anna Maria Taigi prophesied that terrible 
judgments would fall on the Pope’s enemies. Here are three 
examples from Father Huguet.» A ‘man heard his parish priest’ 
read the Encyclical. Meeting him a little later, he showed him a 
dagger, saying, “This will do for you if you say any more about 
that,” and then; taking out a pistol, added, “ It will serve against 
Pius IX.” He put the weapon back in his pocket, and acci- 
dentally pulling the trigger while so doing, was shot dead. An 
actress, after being applauded in a piece wherein thé Pope was 
insulted, ‘went home and, seized with a fit of madness, threw 
herself out of the window, and was killed on the spot. A man living 


* « A peine a-t-il terminé à son intention un acte de foi aux prérogatives du. Vicaire 
de Jésus-Christ,” 


> 
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in Francavilla called his dog Pius IX. ` One day, as he played 
with the animal and uttered reproaches against the Sovereign 
-Pontiff, it rushed at him, took him by the throat, and bit him so 
severely that he could scarcely cry out for help, and he died`a 
few minutes after his wife and children hurried into the room. 

This is pretty well, but a certain Abbé d’Ezerville has contrived 
to surpass even Father Huguet, in a little book called « Crux de 
Cruce: Chemin de la’ Croix de Pie IX. et avec Pie IX.” (Paris, 
Palmé), which is a profane parody of the Stations of the Cross, a 
well-known Roman Catholic devotion, in which the Pope is substi- 
tuted throughout for Our Lord. This work, printed at the press of 
the Celestines, and issued by an eminent Catholic publisher, opens 
with a preface in which the author declares that there is the 
closest analogy between the material crucifixion of Christ on 
Calvary and the moral crucifixion of Pius IX. at the Vatican, 
and he therefore invites his readers to tread the new Way of the 
Cross with him, breaking out into a fervent, not to say fulsome, 
invocation and prayer to the holy, august, and venerated Pontiff 
to bless his undertaking. : 

Station I., answering to the condemnation of Christ to death, is. 
the condemnation of the Papacy by the Revolution. Pius IX. 
was greeted with hosannas at bis accession, but soon his enemies 
declared, “ We will not have this man to reign over us.” Cæsar, 
the French Emperor, when appealed to, confirmed Pilate’s sentence, 
but washed his hands, declaring himself innocent of the blood of 

` that just man, and the people demanded his crucifixion, invoking 
the curse of his blood on themselves and their children. 

Station IL, answering to the laying the Cross on Christ. 
Pius IX. was predestined to the Cross by the motto Crus de Cruce, 
assigned to him in the prophecy of St. Malachi, and now he is 
crucified by the Cross in the armorial bearings of Savoy. 

Station IIL. answering to Christ’s first fall under the weight of 
the Cross. Pius IX. yields before the Revolution in 1848; and 
goes into exile to Gaeta. 

Station IV. Christ meets His Mother — Pius IX. puts himself 
and the Church under the special protection of the Blessed Virgin. 
. Station V. “Simon the Cyrenian carries the Cross = France in 
1849 assists the Pope to recover his dominions, 

Station VI. St. Veronica wipes Christ’s face, and obtains His 
portrait on her handkerchief = The Blessed Virgin rewards Pius . 
IX., for decreeing her immaculate conception, by granting him in 
turn long life and infallibility, one dogma for another. 

Station VII. Second fall of Christ under the Cross = Second 
attack by the Revolution, defeat of the Papal troops at Castel- 


fidardo, and annexation of most of the States of the Church by 
Piedmont. f 
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Station VIII. Christ consoles the daughters of Jerusalem = 
Pius IX. grants several audiences to female devotees, and assures 
them of his ultimate triumph. 

Station IX. Third fall under the Cross = Invasion of Rome by 
Sardinia, and its proclamation as capital of the Italian kingdom. 
Here a prophecy is added, that Pius IX. will live to recover all his 
dominions, but that his chief enemies will all die untimely, and 
not live to see his triumph. ; 

Station X. Christ is stripped of His garments = Pius IX. is 
stripped of his dominions, tied to the pillar of public opinion, 
scourged by pamphleteers; false witnesses have risen against 
him; Barabbas—presumably Victor Emmanuel—has been pre- 


ferred to him; he has had to drink the vinegar and gall of odious 


treatises; and no one has said a good word for him except the 
Count of Chambord. 

Station XI. Pius IX. is forced to ascend the Cross; and the 
Abbé asks fervently: “Has one bitter word ever come dowi from 
that Cross? Has.any one ever heard a single complaint? No, 
never!” Since he has been on that Cross, a mysterious darkness 
in morals and Been has, we are told, spread over the face of the 
earth. 

Station XII. Christ gives up the ghost = The newspapers are 
always printing something about the Pope’s illness and approach- 
ing death. 

Station XIII. The taking down from the Gross = The enemies ` 
of Pius IX. are desirous of taking him down from his Cross by 
driving him out of Rome. © - 

. Station XIV.—Christ is laid in the tomb = Pius IX. is confined 
in the living tomb of the Vatican, shut in by the stone of universal 
suffrage. But the avenging angel will, at the appointed time, 
break the doors of the prison, and bury guards and executioners 
in the ruins. 

Enough of this sickening travesty of the most sacred events in 
the history of man. Let us turn to something else, which, how- 
ever gross-and material it may be, is not quite so shocking to the 


Christian mind. All the works hitherto cited in this paper are 


small brochures, but the one from which I shall now cull a very few - 
samples is in two volumes, with an ‘aggregate of 1,340 pages. It 
is entitled “ Voix Prophétiques, ou Signes, Apparitions et Predic- 
tions Modernes,” par Abbé J. M. Curicque. 2 vols. (Paris, Palmé, 
1872.) ‘It is clearly popular, for the edition I cite is the fifth, and 
it has the formal approbation of Cardinal Deschamps, Archbishop 
of Malines, who shares with Cardinal Manning and Bishop 
Senestrey of Ratisbon the bad eminence of a chief share in the 
promulgation of the Vatican dogma; of Mgr. Ress, Bishop of 
Strasburg; of Mgr. Pie, Bishop of Poitiers; of Mgr. Vibert, Bishop 
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of. St. Jean-de-Maurienne; and of Mgr. Marinelli, Bishop of Soli 
in Cyprus. 

The first portion professes to narrate recent apparitions of Our 
Lord. Some of the recitals are explicable at once, without any . 
charge of fraud, as being simply the results of intense meditation 
in the Ignatian fashion, which, directing the devotee to frame a 
mental picture of the event to be pondered, naturally leads, in 
the case of imaginative persons, to a very vivid realization of the 
outward details, which may readily be mistaken for visions ex- 
ternal to the mind that perceives them. But this charitable inter- 
pretation cannot be extended to the following cases :— 

1. On four occasions between February and May, 1859, the | 
Eucharistic Host at Mass, in the church of Vrigné-aux-bois, in. the 
diocese of Reims, oozed with blood. The miracle was attested by 
Cardinal Gousset, and the. author of the work before us gives it 
as his opinion that the portent foreboded the war with Austria in 
1859, which ultimately led to the fall of the Temporal Power and 
the Disaster of Sedan. 

2. A waxen Bambino at Bari sweated and bled during. Passion-. 
tide, in 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869. The sweat, collected in 
vessels, has wrought several miracles and instantaneous cures. 
The image moved its eyes and its whole form in 1866, and was 
seen to hold a banner and a cross, which’ no human hands had 
brought to it. : 

3. Our Lord appeared visibly to sixty or seventy Moslems, at 
Damascus, in 1870, and converted them to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Many of them were imprisoned by the Turkish autho- 
rities, and had fresh visions in their place of confinement. It is, 
perhaps, not unworthy of mention that’ Mrs. Burton, a devout 
Roman Catholic lady, was living at Damascus all through 1870, 
and that she does not say a word about this marvel in her recent 
book on the “Inner Life of Syria,” though it must have reached 
her éars, from Captain Burton’s official position in the city. 

4. The Host at Larche, in the diocese of Tulle, appeared in 
September, 1871, under the visible aspect of living flesh of a rosy 
colour. ce 

The next section deals with apparitions of the Blessed Virgin. 
. First comes the narrative of the so-called « Miraculous Medal,” a 
badge which every one conversant with Roman Catholics must 
have seen many times. But there is no reason to impute fraud 
here, as the story seems to come fairly under the explanation 
offered above of excitement during intense meditation. But the 
imposture of La Salette is next recorded, and, as may be supposed, 
without a hint of that lawsuit before the tribunal of Grenoble, . 
wherein, despite the advocacy of one of the ablest members of 
the French bar, it was established that a certain Mlle. Lamerliére 
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was the person who had been mistaken for. the Blessed Virgin. 
The proof tendered by M.Curicque is simply this: that the infallible 
Pope has approved themiracle. Another chapter is devoted to the 
cognate imposture of Lourdes, which I will discuss later in cita- 
tions from special books: In a further chapter we find a list of 
miraculous images in Italy, and after that a variety of new visions 
of the Blessed Virgin, which came thick and fast to fevered 
minds in the recent troubles of France. . 
Book III. deals with minor saints, but I will cull only one 
instance, which is crucial. There is a very popular cult in Italy, 
that of Saint Philomena, a virgin martyr, of whom no record or 
tradition exists in history or legend. All that is known is that in 
1802 a slab of terra-cotta was found in the Catacomb of St. 
Priscilla, bearing the inscription—Lumena pax tecum fi, with some ` 
human remains beneath, and a broken glass vessel with some 
dried blood on its sides. It was discovered by visions and revela- 
tions, that fi, at the end of the slab, should be prefixed to Lumena 
at the beginning, and thus give the name Filumena, ie. Filia 
Luminis, “ daughter of light,” that of a martyr under Diocletian, 
previously unheard of. It is very curious that the personage who 
revealed these circumstances in a vision, whoever it was, does not 
seem to have known Greek enough, or even Terence enough, to 
recognize the Greek form and origin of the name thus ingeniously 
pieced together. The whole event;-so far, recalls thé story ot 
how a fragment of stone was found in Spain, inscribed S. VIAR., 
and no more. The clergy were just going to add Saint Viar, 
probably a martyr, to the Kalendar, when’by good hap a scholar | 
who saw the fragment informed them that the whole line must 
have run [PRAEFECTV]S VIAR[VM], and have been simply a 
waywarden’s record of road-mending. However, the story of _ 
St. Philomena does not end here. A waxen image, representing 
a beautiful young girl, was made, and the tiny fragments of bone 
discovered were embedded in it, and then it was placed in a 
locked shrine sealed with four seals, and transported to Mugnano, , 
while the key of the lock was kept at Naples. Many miracles, of ` 
course, were wrought at the new shrine, but those here recorded 
are that-in 1814 and again in 1872, the waxen effigy within the 
securely closed shrine moved itself, and altered its position from 
lying down to sitting, without human aid at its first display. On 
the latter occasion, an anchor which used to be in the hand of the 
image mysteriously disappeared without the shrine having been 
disturbed, and the foot, formerly protruded, was drawn back. A 
Missionary Apostolic vouches for these facts, and for some others 
less wonderful, because attributable to the same principle of © 
excited meditation already twice referred to; but no one, except, 
perhaps, Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke, can tell us how the other 
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events took place. But they have disabused the public of all 
confidence in seals, cords, and locks, as obstacles to skilful 
manipulators. 

. The second volume of this curious book is taken up entirely 
with prophecies, nearly all of which fall under two heads: those 
such as Dr. Déllinger has described in a recent volume, which are 
all clear enough up to a certain, point, and then break down 

“or become ‘vague, establishing plainly their genuine date as 
opposed to their ostensible one; and those which Mgr. Dupan- 
loup has officially censured as sheer superstition and imposture. 
It is unnecessary to cite examples, and they are merely referred to 
here in proof of the omnivorous credulity of those who circulate 


and accept ther ; and a few words on the pilgrimage of Lourdes, - 


already referred to more than once, will not be out of place. 
The citations shall be from the three following books: “Les 
Merveilles de Lourdes,” by Mgr. de Ségur (Paris, Librairie de 
Propagande); “Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes,” by F. C. Husen- 
beth, D.D. (London, Robert Washbourne, 1871); and “Our Lady 
of Lourdes,” by the Abbé Curie-Lassus, published with-the appro- 
bation of the Bishops of Tarbes, Poitiers, and Carcassonne (Dublin, 
J. F. Fowler, 1871). : 

The late Provost Husenbeth, a man of some learning and 
ability, begins his preface thus :— 


“ Tt cannot be necessary to undertake to defend the truth of the events 
recorded in the following pages. If ever there were facts proved beyond 
dispute, and solidly established, they are those connected with the apparition 
of the Blessed Virgin in the Grotto of Lourdes. Any man who would 
wefuse to believe this great event—after seriously considering the evidence 
on which it rests—would be undeserving of all further attempts to convince 
him ; for such an one would certainly not believe if the dead were to rise 
up before him. ` He would be no more worth regarding than those Jews 
who pretended that they would believe in our Blessed Redeemer, if He 


? 2 


would only come down from the cross.” 


The story, very much abridged, is as follows :—On February 11, 


N 


1858, Bernadette Soubirous, a sickly and very ignorant child of . 


. fourteen, went out from Lourdes, a town in the Upper Pyrenees, 
with two other girls to gather firing, and when they were ata 
little distance she saw a beautiful lady in white standing in a sort 
of oval niche over a grotto in the rocks of Massabielle. Her 
story was disbelieved by her mother, though half credited by 
her two little companions, who dissuaded her from returning 
to Massabielle, and her mother strictly forbade her to do so. 


Obtaining permission a few days later, she went with several | 


other girls to that place, and again saw the vision, which none of 
the others could discern. Her tale on her return stimulated two 
pious ladies, who went with her on a third visit, when once more 
she alone beheld the apparition, but being more than ready to 
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believe, they urged her to go up close to the figure, and ask it to 
tell and write downits desires. The Lady refused, but told her to’ 
come every day for a fortnight. She began to do so for three 
days, attended by large crowds, though the clergy held aloof . 
personally, albeit sending trusty reporters. The child was arrested 
and examined by the police on a charge of deceit, but released 
from want of proof, and was then forbidden by her father and 
the nuns of her school to visit the grotto. Nevertheless, she 
went late on the next day, pleading an irresistible drawing, but 
saw nothing. On February 23 the vision again showed itself, 
and directed her to tell the clergy to build a church on the rocks. 
Going to M. Peyramale, the parish priest, with the message, she 
was received harshly, the genuineness of her story questioned, 
and a miracle, to wit, the blossoming of a rose-bush which grew 
just under the niche, demanded in proof of the reality of the 
apparition. This test was not complied with, but on a subsequent 
occasion the vision bade Bernadette drink and wash at a foun- 
tain in a perfectly dry corner of the grotto, from which a spring 
began to flow when she scraped up the earth with her hands, 
whose miraculous nature and virtues were speedily attested by 
marvellous cures. M. Peyramale, by this time, though his test had 
not been complied with, had given in his adhesion, and persuaded 
the unreluctant Bishop of Tarbes to take the case up ; and on the 
fifteenth recurrence of the apparition, which was Lady Day, 
March 25, the figure at last revealed itself to Bernadette in the 
words, “I am the Immaculate Conception:” which two latter words 
we are gravely assured that she, a Roman Catholic child ata 
Convent school in an Ultramontane parish, little more than three 
years after the new dogma of December 8, 1854, had never heard in 
her life before, which is much as if a child in a Scottish parish 
school should profess never to have heard of the Shorter Catechism. 
If the vision had said, “I am Mary Immaculate,” or some such 
words, the evidence of collusion would not be so perfect; but 
no grammarian or theologian will believe for an instant that 
a sentence which is sheer nonsense in construction can have 
been uttered ‘by the inspired poetess of the Magnificat. Great 
crowds of devotees attended with offerings, but after a time 
the police interfered and stripped the grotto of its contents, 
and forbade all approach, by the Prefect’s orders. The Em- 
peror, on appeal, reversed this injunction, and finally the Bishop 
of Tarbes, in 1862, gave a solemn authorization to the devotion 
and pilgrimage. A church was built on the spot indicated 
and Bernadette Soubirous entered the convent of Sisters of 
Christian Doctrine. A chemical analysis was made of the water 
of the spring, which was declared to possess no medicinal properties 
whatever; and the proof on which we are asked to receive the 
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whole story is the assertion that as a fact no spring existed there 
at all till Bernadette miraculously discovered it, and that its 
waters work supernatural cures. All the marvellous details of the 
looks and words of the apparition rest on the child’s unsupported 
testimony, forno one else pretends to have perceived them; and it is 
amply refuted by the speech alleged to have been uttered on March 
25, 1858. Thenon-observance of the spring,and even the repeated 
assertion of neighbours that it did not previously exist, will have 
little weight with those who have been accustomed to examine 
evidence, particularly that of people who have never been 
habituated to observe closely or think clearly. A few years ago, 
when a very ungraceful fashion had conie in, of ladies wearing 
hats or bonnets tilted up very high behind and coming down low 
in front, so as to appear balanced on the upper edge of the fore- 
head, I spoke to a lady in condemnation of its ugliness and 
inconvenience, and she gravely assured me that she had never 
known hats worn any other way in all her life; though the fashion, 
as a fact, was not a year old at the time. She would have made 

_a capital witness for Bernadette’s fountain. The evidence is thus 
reduced to the one point of the miraculous effect of the waters; and 
here is just where a difficulty at once.arises, apart from ascription 
of fraud, because of the powerful curative influence of imagina- 
tion in all nervous or hysterical disorders, a fact well known to 
all physicians who have ever administered a placebo to a hypo- 
chondriac patient. 

But M. de Ségur tells us of a freethinking husband of a 
Catholic wife, a certain M. Max M (let us hope not Max 
Miiller), who was persuaded to drink a glass of water at the grotto, 
and immediately was relieved of a huge wen on his hand, of which, 
as usual in these cases, physicians and surgeons had despaired. 
He left the leaden plate he had worn over it as an ex voto, but 
declined to be converted. However, the cure was, no doubt, as M. 
de Ségur neatly says, “un charmant petit miracle, empreint d’une 
certaine originalité,” and doing much credit to the inventive 
powers of that pious missionary of Lourdes who declares that he saw 
it happen. Several other cognate marvels are recounted, but they 
are very like the conversion of Professor Rowe and the twelve 
doctors of Cambridge. It is’ perhaps worth mentioning, as many 
devotees out of France consume large quantities of Lourdes water 
exported for their use, that I have learnt that it is possible to buy 
the warranting capsules separately, and put them on any bottles 
one pleases. Probably it does not make much difference. Nor 
will the value of the pilgrimage, as a devotion, without need of 

` bodily cure, seem worth the labour, time, or cost it involves when 
we find what can be done without it by means of a couple of 
pious inventions, rivalling in potency and ingenuity the Tibetan 
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prayer-wheel. These are the Cord of St. Francis and the Scapular. 
For the former I cite the three subjoined authorities: 1. “Le 
Cordon de Saint Frangois,” a little sheet of eight pages (Tolra et 
Cie, Paris); 2. “Le Cordon Séraphique: ses Merveilleuses 
Richesses,” par Mgr. de Ségur (Paris: Librairie de Propagande, : 
1875); 3. “Funiculus Triplex ; or, the Indulgences of the Cord of 
St. Francis,” by the Rev. Father Francis Walsh, O.S.F. (Dublin: 
G. M. Warren, 1869). The usage of wearing this cord is said to 
have begun with St. Dominic, in token of his friendship for St. 
Francis,and accordingly it is by no means necessary to be affiliated 
to the Franciscan @rder before obtaining permission to wear it. 
The usage was erected into an Archconfratemity by Sixtus V. in ` 
1586, and admission may be obtained from any Franciscan Superior, 
or any other priest deputed for the purpose. The only rule bind- 
ing on the memberis to wear the cord day and night; it may be of 
thread, cotton, linen, or hemp. The wearers may, if they please, 
say six Paters, six Aves, and six Glorias, but are in nowise bound 
to anything save wearing the cord. To this act a long list 
of indulgences is attached, occupying thirty-three heads in. 
Father Walsh’s book. It will be enough to cite three of them, 
singled out by the author of the “Cordon de Saint François ” as 
the most distinguished. ` They were conferred by Pius IX. in 
1855 and 1856. 1. Every time that a member recites the six 
Paters, Aves, and Glorias, he gains all the indulgences, plenary and 
partial, of the Holy Land, of. all the Basilicas and ‘sanctuaries of 
Rome, of Assisi, &c., that is to say, thousands of plenary indul- 
gences, and more than a hundred thousand years of partial 
indulgences; which, we are told, is enough to deliver thousands 
and thousands of poor souls every day from purgatory. It is 
indeed wonderful, when the conditions are so easy, that any one 
is left there at all. 2. Every time of communicating, plenary 
indulgence, and, moreover, if, after communion, the member of 
the confraternity recites the psalm Evaudiat (Ps. xix. Vulg. ; xx. 
Heb. and A.V.), and a few short prayers in the manual of the 
Third Order, he gains (admirable grace! interjects the writer) all 
the indulgences, plenary and partial, of all the sanctuaries of the 
earth. And people who do not know the psalm, and can neither 
read nor say the prayers, may compound by saying three Paters, 
and three Aves for the Pope’sintention. 3. But the chief and most 
precious boon of all, peculiar to the Franciscans; is the general 
absolution, which can.be conferred thereby six times yearly by 
any Friar Minor, or Director of Tertiaries, or by any other priest 
whatsoever, provided it be -in confession, and the result is the 
complete restoration of baptismal innocence, which, as we are 
very justly told, is a grace which surpasses all the others. The 
little brochure is a mere abridgment in the sanie words of M. de 
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Ségur’s larger pamphlet, whose amplifications, however, exag- 
gerate, rather than qualify, the startling assertions of his copyist ; 
but he takes care to tell us that all these fine things are only sweet- 
meats, but to obtain the real food it is necessary to become at least 
a tertiary, if not a friar or nun of the Franciscan Order, for though 
thefavoursare the same, the meritsare very different. Of the Scapular 
there are three varieties: the original Carmelite one, said to have 
been introduced by St. Simon Stock, about 1251, at Cambridge ; 
`: the blue scapular of the Immaculate Conception, devised by Ursula 
Benincasa, foundress of the Theatine nuns, in 1616; and the red 
scapular of the Passion, first adopted by a Sister of Charity in 
1846. Each of these has its own special privileges, which I cite 
in order as set down in the following publications :—1. “A Short 
Treatise on the Scapular” (Dublin: G. M. Warren) ; 2. “Our 
Lady of Lourdes,” by the Abbé Curie-Lassus (Dublin: J. F. 
Fowler). 3. “ Devotions, Indulgences, and Advantages of the 
Scapular of the Passion,” by the Right Rev. Dr. Grimley (Dublin: 
G. M. Warren). The Carmelite Scapular bas four graces annexed 
to it. First, Clement VII. made its wearers participants in all the 
merits of all pious actions done throughout the whole Church, to 
which Sixtus IV. added those previously limited to the. Cord of 
St. Francis, the Rosary, and all other confraternities whatever ; 80 
that in fact every Scapularist is an effective member of all remain- 
ing societies of the kind, and is brought into direct and intimate 
relation with the Blessed Virgin. It does not appear, however, 
that the Bull of Sixtus IV. covers the new privileges of the Cord 
of St. Francis conceded by Pius IX. It may be’ so: I do not 
pretend to solve the problem. Secondly, no person dying with 
the Scapular on shall suffer eternal fire, unless he be in a state of 
wilful and obstinate rebellion against religion, Thirdly, the. 
Blessed Virgin promised Pope John: XXII. that she would go to 
Purgatory every Saturday and take out any Scapularists that 
might have gone thither in the previous week, and bring them 
straight to heaven. This is vouched for by the document known 
as the Bulla Sabbatina, issued at Avignon in 1322, and confirmed 
subsequently by Alexander V., Clement VIL, Pius V., and 
Gregory XIII. Fourthly, a great number of indulgences are 
attached to the scapular. The blue scapular seems to be less 
efficacious. It merely unites to all the merits and good works of 
the Theatines, and secures a certain number of indulgences, includ- 
ing, however, all those attached to the churches of Rome, of Assisi, 
of Jerusalem, and of Compostella. The red scapular, as being in 
honour of the Passion, naturally has fewer advantages attached to 
it than the two in honour of the Blessed Virgin; but a reasonable 
stock of indulgences can be secured through its means, It is not, 
however, a very thriving devotion, because behind the alleged 
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vision on which it rests there is a historical basis and a sound 
theological ground, which appear to be unfavourable con- 
ditions for the development of strong emotion. The kind of 
matter which approves itself more readily to the modern devotee 
may be illustrated from a little book put forth by the authorities 
of the Collegiate church of SS. Mary and Thurian, at Quintin in 
Brittany, under the title of “Notre Dame de Délivrance” (Quin- 
tin, Thierry et Rossignol: Paris, Victor Palmé, 1872). The 
object of this book is to raise funds for the revival of the worship 
of a small fragment left of a piece of network of linen thread,. 
alleged to be a gitdle of the Blessed Virgin, and even the actual 
work of her own hands. The account is written by Dom 
Alphonse Guépin, 0.8.B.; and is worth summarizing, as illus- 
trating the amount and kind of evidence which is sufficient to 
satisfy the Ultramontane mind, and to justify tokens of reverence 
which to others might seem much exaggerated, even if the 
authenticity of the relic could be established beyond the possi- 
bility of cavil. Dom Guépin begins by asking whether it is likely, 
seeing that fragments of stuff which had been used for common 
purposes by the Apostles and prophets have been so honoured 
and wonder-working, that the faithful would -have suffered the 
Blessed Virgin Mary’s garments to perish? Certainly not, he 
replies, especially because the Assumption had deprived earth of 
the privilege of possessing her body. Accordingly, from the fifth 
century onwards there has been a great cult of her relics, ‘and espe- 
cially of her girdles, three or four of which, divided into small 
portions, found their way into the West through Constantinople 
from Jerusalem, and make the special boast of various churches, 
and amongst them the Collegiate church of Quintin, whose relic, 
“too little known, though of incontestable authenticity,” has been’ 
sedulously treasured for six hundred years. Gifts and thefts 
have reduced it to about one-twelfth of a mètre in length, by 
somewhat less in breadth—that is to say, it is not quite three and 
a quarter inches square—so that, as Dom Guépin very justly 
says, nobody could guess by looking at it what it once was, “ but 
even if we cannot affirm that it was entire when it was brought 
to Quintin, everything leads us to believe that it was then easy 
to recognize its original form and use;” and the tradition at Quintin 
alleges that it was not merely the Blessed Virgin’s property, but 
the work of her own hands, and the very girdle she wore on the day 
of the Annunciation. “None of the details of this pious belief is 
improbable, and if it be impossible to demonstrate them by irre- 
fragable proofs, one can.at least affirm fearlessly that this precious 
girdle has been wom by the Virgin Mother of God.” It is said 
to have been brought from the Holy Land by Geoffrey Boterel, 
Lord of Quintin, on his return from the crusade of St. Louis, and 
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no doubt, he got it from Robert de Saintonge, Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who had been Bishop of Nantes, and therefore was 
likely to do a good turn for a Breton nobleman, whose brother’s 
friend he had been. l 
The evidence offered in proof so faris that at an inquiry made > 
in 1611, several years after a fire in which the archives of the 
church perished, certain witnesses alleged that documents then _ 
burned had contained a statement that some Lord of Quintin, at 
the date of the Crusades, had brought the relic; but it seems 
that a certain Abbé le Floch de Volozenne, almoner to the 
Dauphiness, Louis XV.’s mother, wrote a doggerel hymn in honour 
‘of the girdle, in which he ascribed the gift to Isabelle de Mont- 
auban, wife of Tristran du Perier, Count of Quintin; which 
Dom Guépin righteously denounces as “une erreur grossière.” 
Anyhow, the church where it was deposited became collegiate in 
- the fifteenth. century, and a kind of open parvise was constructed 
_ over the main entrance, in which stood an image of the Blessed 
Virgin, attended by the Apostles, before which a small altar was 
erected. This statue proved to be miraculous, and was known, 
from the recouise made to it by women about to become mothers, 
as Notre Dame de Délivrance; and they were in the habit of 
-wearing or touching the girdle for a few seconds, in order to 
ensure safe and painless childbirth, On January 8, 1600, a 
terrible fire broke out, in which the. sacristan was burned to 
death, and the treasury destroyed. On January 18, amongst 
some charred remains of the casket in which the girdle had been 
preserved, the precious relic was found lying almost intact 
amongst still glowing embers of the fire, which had raged for ten 
days. This was a miracle, establishing beyond doubt, what had 
-been for four centuries merely a firm belief, the authenticity of the 
relic, Nearly twelve years later, an official mquiry mto the 
_ reality of the miracle was made by order of the Bishop of St. 
Brieuc, which ended, on December 19, 1611, resulting, as usual in 
such cases, favourably. In the French Revolution, the miraculous 
image was broken in pieces and burnt, all but the head, which a 
workman secreted; and the silver shrine of the girdle was carried off 
and melted down. .But some person unknown is said to have 
secured the relic and a few papers relating to it, and to have 
restored them entire to Dean Souvestre, who recognized the frag- 
ment. ‘Of this stage of the tradition no proof whatever is ° 
tendered, and one may be permitted to doubt whether the exist- 
ing relic is that of 1790, even if it be allowed that the relic of 
1790 is that of 1600. The practical result of the Revolution was 
that the cult nearly died out at Quintin, and the transfer of the 
parochial rank of the ruined church of St. Thurian to the col- 
legiate church of St. Mary caused even the original dedication of 
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the latter to be forgotten. One might have thought that, such 

being the case, whatever tenderness authority might have felt 
bound to exercise towards a powerful tradition, it would have 
rejoiced in the solution of the difficulty by the peaceable disappear- 
ance of a highly doubtful and materialized cult. Nothing of the 
sort. The cholera of 1867, and the yet graver sufferings of 1870, 
resulted in a vow got up at Quintin, and solemnly made at an ex- 
position of the sacred relic on Candlemas day, 1871, to restore 
the worship of the girdle and of Our Lady of Deliverance, and 
_ the little book I have here ruthlessly abridged is published to 
raise funds for a new and costly shrine to hold the girdle, and for 
the propagation of the disused cult in which it played such a dis- 
tinguished part. The latter portion of the work contains hymns 
and prayeis in honour of the girdle. I subjoin a strophe or — 


two: — 


“ Salut, Relique vénérée, 

Gage des célestes favours! 
‘Salut, ô Ceinture sacrée ! 

A Marie enchaine nos cœurs. . 


“ Nous le croyons, ta Ceinture, 6 Marie, 
Ce doux trésor aimé de nos aieux, 
En nous couvrant d'une égide bénie, 
Sera pour nous un rempart.précieux.” 


- A prayer for women near their confinement has this clause: 
“ O Virgin of Deliverance, you have bequeathed to us your pre- 
cious girdle, altogether impregnated with the perfume of your 
virtues, and of the power of your Son. I have recourse to this 
precious pledge of your love, as a protection against all the dangers 
which may assault me. With this weapon I shall triumph over 
Satan.” i 

In illustration of what Mgr. Dupanloup was forced to say about 
the prevalence of false miracles and prophecies, I will next cite 
the “ Lettres sur la°*Voyante de Fontet,” by V. de Portets (Agen, 
Roche ; Paris, Enault et Mas, 1874). Unfortunately, I have only 
the third series, beginning with Letter xviii, addressed to a cle- 
rical newspaper in the Gironde; but it is possible to` construct 
the previous narrative out of the back references and repetitions, 
A woman named Berguille, living at the village of Fontet, near 
La Réole, a small town midway between Bordeaux and Agen, was 
dying of cancer in the stomach, in 1873, which was’ cured by 
drinking Lourdes water. She then: began to unite in herself the 
qualities of Louise Lateau, of Bernadette Soubirous, and of Anne: 
Catherine Emmerich. Like the first, she underwent the pains of 
` the crucifixion every Friday, and presented the stigmata; like 
the second she had frequent visions of, and interviews with, the 
Blessed Virgin, and appeared radiant and ecstatic while they 
lasted; and, like the third, she was endowed with the gift of 
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prophecy; while miraculous cures wrought through her agency, 
` or that of religious articles which the Blessed Virgin had conse- 
crated in her room, established the genuineness of her revelations. ` 
Louise Lateau’s corroboration was obtained by submitting to her 
two medals wrapped separately in paper, one of which had been 
so blessed at Fontet, and the other not, and she gave her cus- 
tomary token of recognition to the former; while a special 
messenger sent to Rome brought back a very vague and cau- 
tiously-worded approval from the Pope, who hinted that the pace 
was getting alittle too rapid in the matter of visions and miracles. 
Great crowds visited Berguille in her chamber, and it was gra- 
dually converted into a sort of oratory, while the recurrent demand, 
invariable in all these cases, for the erection of a new,church of 
magnificent dimensions wasmade by the Seeress, who was sometimes 
favoured with such apparitions as that of the Virgin surrounded 
by millions of angels, each wearing the scapular of the Sacred 
Heart. The testimonies alleged in these letters are indistinguish- 
able from those which attest the miracles of Lourdes, but the 
prophetess, less judiciously reticent than Bernadette, was indis- 
creet enough to commit herself to’ minutely precise predictions 
of the restoration of the Count of Chambord as Henry V., and to 
the erection of the permanent church before January 1, 1875; and 
since the failure of these vaticinations the imposture has collapsed, 
and the letters, at first most industriously circulated, have beén 
hastily withdrawn, and cannot now be had at any price. Soon it 
may be denied that anything of the sort ever happened, as the 
exact coincidence of all the earlier stages of the performance with 
the events of Lourdes and Bois d’Haisne tends to throw discredit 
upon them. j 

Amidst all this, do ecclesiastics in. high.places utter no words of 
warning and counsel? Apart from the one ill-received caution of 
Mgr. Dupanloup just referred to, which is sneered at by the writers 
of the letters I have been citing, I have found nothing which 
attempts to stem the tide of gross superstition. Nevertheless, one 
utterance does lie before me, couched in terms of warning. It is 
from the pen of Mgr. de Ségur, a prelate who has received, like 
M. Louis Veuillot and Dr. W. G. Ward, the special approbation of 
the Pope for his writings, and is named “Hommage aux Jeunes 
Catholiques-Libéraux” (Paris, Librairie de Propagande, 1874), and 
. 1s a solemn dissuasive, not from gross and material fetishism, not 
from coarse frauds in the name of religion, not from the stifling of 
- conscience, but from the deadly plague of Liberalism, however 
moderate and qualified, either in religion or politics; above all, 
that form of it which claims the right of scrutinizing and judging 
‘those Papal utterances which do not obviously touch faith or 
morals, the very right which Dr. Newman claims for himself in his 
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letter to the Duke of Norfolk. And, to do Mgr. de Ségur simple 
‘justice, his language is a perfectly fair and reasonable com- 
mentary on the Encyclical and three Apostolic Briefs issued by 
the Pope to Catholics in Milan, Belgium; and Quimper, within five 
months during 1873, in denunciation of any shade of religious 
opinion short of the wildest Lamaism, such as that of Mgr. Berteaud, 
Bishop of Tulle, who, in a sermon now before me, preached in 
St. Eustache, Paris, in 1864, and reprinted as No. 95 of a series of 
tracts published in the “Bibliotheque Catholique de Hôpital 
Militaire de Toulouse,” sustains the thesis that St. Peter’s con- 
fession of Christ, as commented on by Christ himself, shows that St. 
Peter did not need to be taught by Christ, but was in private and 
confidential relations with God the Father independently of the 
Son, and that the like-privilege extends to his successors; so that 
the Father and the Pope may have, and probably have, secrets 
between them in which Christ does not participate,* and thus it is 
practically safer to go to the Pope than to Christ, for when the 
Pope speaks, it is more (plus haut) than Christ speaking—it is God 
the Father Himselft This, be it noted, six years before even the 
infallibility dogma was issued. After that, it is almost idle to add 
that the Donation of Constantine is cited in the same sermon as an ` 
undisputed historical fact. oo 7 
I will close these citations, -all made at first hand from the 
volumes themselves; with one equally instructive in its own way. 
It may be remembered that, towards the close of 187 5, a letter 
was forwarded to the Times by a clergyman of St. Leonards, 
which he had received from a Roman Catholic priest in that town, 
in answer to a remonstrance on the latter’s proselytism of the 
former’s young and weak-minded son. It was printed by the 
Times, under the heading, “ A Temperate Controversialist,” and 
was worded in such scurrilous and ruffianly language that it at 
once drew forth two eager disclaimers, one from Sir George 
Bowyer, and another from the Rev. Alexander Henry, also a 
Roman Catholic priest at St. Leonards, in which it was severely 
condemned. - It was at once shown by other correspondents that 
Mr. Henry himself had been, if possible, more violent in abuse of 
M. Hyacinth Loyson, and then Canon Oakeley came to the rescue, 
declaring his‘ certainty that Mr. Henry did not mean and certainly 
would not repeat what he had said in a moment of excitement. 
But in a Jesuit religious paper, issued fortnightly in Dublin, narned 
the Illustrated Monitor, for November 20, 1875, the editor, himself 
a Jesuit Father, reprints all the most virulent passages of the 
“temperate controversialist’s” letter, not only without a hint that 


.* “Pas dintermédiaire entre le Père et Pierre, Les secrets de l'infini sont des secrets 
& eux deux.” 
+ “Il parle avec assurance même de Dieu le Père.” 
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it had been disavowed or could be objectionable, but with the 
following prefatory remarks:—“In a trenchant letter from an 
English priest, addressed to a Protestant minister, who had 
written to him a letter, demanding why he had received that 
gentleman’ s son into the Church, there are so many homethrusts, 
that it is with regret we feel ourselves compelled to give only a 
few extracts.” And then follow the choice morsels referred to. 
If.I had the time to procure more specimens of the copious . 
literature which I have here most imperfectly sampled, and 
to have added Belgium and Italy to France and Ireland, or if I 
had quoted at second-hand the startling facts alleged by the 
Abbé Michaud in his late important book, “De PEtat présent de 
TEglise Catholique Romaine en France,” I might have enlarged 
my brief indefinitely, but I have rigidly kept to original documents, 
and with one exception, that of Mgr. Berteaud’s reprinted sermon, 
have cited nothing earlier than 1869. The books I have used 
have come into my hands by degrees, sent me by devout Roman 
Catholics, sore in heart at the degradation of their Church, and 
knowing full well that their own press and clergy will not, or dare 
not, call public attention to the scandal. They have therefore had 
recourse to me that I might lift up my voice loud enough, if not 
to reach the stopped ears of the promoters of all these supersti- 
_ tions, at least sufficiently to warn members of the Anglican Church, 
tempted to secession, what is the real working of the system which 
is so sedulously veiled and tinted here in England, and what the 
nature of the teaching to which they must needs become acces- 
sories by their adhesion, and thereby be made responsible for it in 
a manner with which those born to the yoke cannot fairly be 
charged. The “insolent and aggressive faction,” some of whose ` 
utterances I have here transcribed, dominates the Latin obedience 
everywhere now, and every recruit who joins henceforward must 
do so under its banner and pledged to its behests, and in so 
doing accept a teaching whose two most repellent features to 
myself are the abysmal ignorance of Holy Scripture disclosed 
by its hierophants—contrasting forcibly with the unequalled 
familiarity with every nook and corner of the Bible I have 
habitually found in medieval divines—and the coarse-mercantile 
element introduced into religion everywhere, so that no prayer 
can be extorted for the love of God or one’s neighbour, unless the 
worshipper be bribed with an indulgence for himself; and again 
and again the notion is presented to us that the Pope has gained 
over the Blessed Virgin by giving her a new title, so that she is 
‘bound to repay her debt by restoration of the Temporal Power 
and the complete socomphshment of the whole Ultramontane 
programme, 
A further conclusion is indeed forced upon me by some of the 
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citations and the general bent of their context; but as it is rather 
matter of inference than of positive statement, I do not lay so 
much stress upon it. I mean that as the cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin has long ago thrown the worship of God and Christ into 
the background in the southern nations, both as regards frequency 
and: dignity, so it seems to me that, a worship of the Pope—not 
clearly distinguishable by myself from the divine honours paid, in. 


the worst days of Caesarism to the deified emperors of Pagan Rome _ 
* —is beginning to be sedulously inculcated by one school of Ultra- 


montanes, even to the prejudice of the Blessed Virgin herself. 
And I think some of the quotations I have given will make the 
same impression on others.: This is, I believe, implied in the 
mournful complaint made by Count de Montalembert against: the 
present attitude of the Church of France, in a letter addressed 
to Dr. von Dillinger, which I am enabled ‘to cite here by the 
kindness ‘of the. latter, who has forwarded me a copy of it. , It is 
dated November 7, 1869, and entreats Dr. von Dillinger, as the: 
first man in the German Church, to attend the Vatican Council, 
and endéavour to arrest the dangerous crisis it threatened. 


“You doubtless admire the Bishop of Orleans very iach, But you 
would admire him far more if you còuld imagine the abyss of idolatry into 
which the Hrench clergy. has fallen. This goes beyond everything -that 
one could have fancied: in the days of my youth, in the time of Frayssinous 
and La Mennais. .`. . Of.all the. mysteries which Church history: presents 
in -such* great numbers, -I know of none which equals or exceeds this ` 
sudden:and complete transformation of the cates Uhtirch of France’ into 
a poulizy-yard of the, Vatican’ S antechamber/ a fg ; 
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MODERN MATERIALISM: ITS ATTITUDE TOWARDS. ` 
` THEOLOGY. 


T tlie beginning of October, 1874, it was my duty, as Principal 
. of a Theological College, to open a new session with an 
address, which was afterwards published under the title “ Religion 
as affected by Modern Materialism.” It raises the question whether 
the free and scientific methods of study insisted on in the college 
` involved results at variance with its theological design. It states 
accordingly three assumptions hitherto implied in that design: 
- “That the universe which includes us and folds, us round is the 
life-dwelling of an Eternal Mind; that the world of our abode is 
the scene of a Moral Government incipient but not yet complete ; 
and that the upper zones of human affection, above the clouds of 
self and passion, take us into the sphere of a Divine Communion.” 
With regard to these assumptions the thesis is. maintained that 
they are beyond the contradiction, becausé not within the logical 
range, of the natural sciences. In support of this thesis the . 
mischiefs are shown, both to science and to theology, of confusing 
their boundaries, and treating the discovery of law as the negation 
of God; and the separating line is drawn, that in their intellectual 
dealings with phenomena, science investigates the “how” and 
theology the “whence.” Tempted on by two of its indispensable 
conceptions, matter and force, science, overstepping this boundary, 
has of late affected to know not only the order but the origin of 
things ; in, the one case starting them from atoms as their source, 
` in the other from mechanical energy. I try to show that neither 
VOL. XXVII. Z > a 
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datum will work out its result except by the aid of-logical illusions. 


You will get out of your’ atoms by “evolution,” exactly so much 
and no more as you have put into them by hypothesis. And, with 
regard to force, it is contended that observation and induction do 
not carry us to it at all, but stop with movements ; that the. so-called 


_kinds of force are only-classes of phenomena, with the constant 


belief of causality behind; that of causality we have no cognition 
but as Will, from which the idea of “physical force” is simply cut’ 
down by artificial abstraction ‘to the needs of phenomenal investi- 
gation and grouping; and that, in conceiving of the single power 
hid i in every group, we must revert to the intuitive type because 
the only authorized, and tothe highest, because alone covering the 
highest phenomena. The attempt, under shelter of the unity of 
energy behind all its masks, to make the’ lowest phase, besides 
playing its own part, stand for the whole, is described as a logical 
sleight of hand by which a heedless reasoner may _ Impong upon 
himself and others. 
After this defensive ar gument to show that the religious positions 


‘are not displaced by natural science, they are traced to their real 


seat in human nature, and treated as postulates involved in the 


_ very existence and life of the reason and conscience. Ín support 


of their natural claim to our entire trust, it is contended that, 
for théir ethical power, ‘they are absolutely dependent on. ‘their 
objective truth; and further, that our nature in respect of its 
higher affections, compassion, self-forgetfulness, moral obligation, 
is constructed in harmony with a world Divinely ruled, and in 
utter conflict withthe Pessimist’s picture of nature. 

The address thus epitomized has brought upon me the honour ` 
and the danger of ‘a critique by Professor Tyndall,* ‘marked by 
all his literary skill, and rendered ‘persuasive by happy sarcasm 
and brilliant description. One fault at least he brings home to 
me with irresistible conviction. He blames my mode of writing ' 
as deficient in precision and lucidity. And I cannot deny the 
justice of the censure when I observe that my main line of argu- 
ment has left no trace upon his memory, that its estimate of 


‘scientific doctrines is misconstrued, that my feeling towards the 


order of nature is exhibited in reverse, that I am cross-questioned 
about an hypothesis of which I never dreamt, and am answered 


_ by a charming “alternative” exposition of ascending natural 


processes which I follow with assent till it changes its voice from 


physics to metaphysics, and from its premisses of positive pheno- 


mena proclaims a negative ontological conclusion. That at every 
turn I should have put so acute a reader upén a totally false scent 
rebukes me more severely than any of his direct and ‘pertinent 


* Fragments of Science: ‘ Materialism’? and its Opponents ; and, previously, 
Fortnightly Review, November 1, 1875, S. ; 
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criticisms ; for, smartly as these may hit me, they fall chiefly on 
incidental and parenthetical remarks which might have been _ 
absent, or on mere literary form which might have been different, 
without affecting the purport of my address. Whether the force 
of these minor thrusts, is really disabling, or is only a by-play 


telling mainly on the fancy: of the observer, a brief scrutiny will ` - 


-determine. © b : ; 

(1.) In saying that the college which I represent-leaves open to 
all new lights of knowledge “the special studies which deal with 
our sources of religious faith,” I‘expanded this -phrase by the 
words, “ whether in the scrutiny of nature or in the interpretation 
of sacred books.” ` This innocent parenthésis, which simply .sum-. 
marizes the: growing-grotnds of “all: actual theology, produces 
in my, critic an effect out of all proportion to its significance. ~ 
Twice-‘he:challenges me to show how any “religious faith” can 
be drawn from “nature,” which I regard, he ‘says, as “base and 
cruel.” It suffices to say that “scrutiny of nature” does not 
exclude “human nature,” wherein the springs of religion are after- 
wards traced to their intuitive seats; and’ that, in what are called 
my “ tirades against nature,” as “ base and cruel,” I am describing, 
not my own view of the order of the world, but one which I 
repudiate as utterly sickly and perverse. Then again, I am asked 
how, after giving up the Old Testament cosmogony, I can any 
- longer speak ‘of ‘sacred. books,” without informing my readers 
.Where to'find them.. ‘I have-occasionally met with: scientific men — 
whose ideas about the Bible, if going further than the Creation, 
came to an end at the Flood, and who thought: it only loyal 
to Laplace and’ Lyell thenceforth to shelve “Moses and the _ 
prophets :” but a judgment so'borné I should not expect from 
Professor Tyndall. .Can a literature then have nothing “sacred,” 
unless it be infallible? “Has the religion of the present no roots in 
the soil of the past, so that nothing is gained -for our spiritual 
culture by exploring its history and reproducing: its poetry, and 
ascending to the tributary waters of its life? The real modern 
discovery, far from saying there is no: sacred ‘literature, because 
none oraculat, assures us that there-are several; and, notwith- 

standing’ a deepened because purified attachment to. our own 
- “Origines” in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, persuades us 
to look with an open reverence into all writings tliat have 
embodied and sustained the greater pieties of the world. But to 
my censor it appears a thing. incredible that I-should find `a 
sanctity in anything- human; or deem it possible to approach 
religion in its truth by intercepting its errors as it. percolates 
through history, and letting it flow clearer and clearer, till it brings 
a purifying baptism to the conscience of our time. ee i 

-(2.) In order to give distinctness to that “ religion ” in relation 

l z2 S 
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to which I proposed to treat of “ Modern Materialism,” I specified 
“three assumptions” involved in it, of which the first and chief 
is the existence of the “Living God.” I am reproached with ` 
making no attempt to verify them, but permitting them to “remain 
assumptions” “to the end.” Be it so, though the statement is not 
quite exact: still in every reasoned discourse assumptions have 
their proper place, as well as proofs; and the right selection of 
propositions to stand in the’ one position or the other depends 
on the speaker’s thesis and the hearer’s needs.. My thesis was, 
that natural science did not displace these assumptions, because 
they lie beyond its range; and the proof is complete if it is shown 
that the logical limit of inductive knowledge stops Short of their ` 
realm, and is illegitimately overstepped by every physical maxim 
which contradicts them. To tum aside from this line of argument 
-in order to “verify” the primary matter of the whole discussion 
‘would have been to set out for Exeter and arrive.at York. My 
hearers consisted of the teachers, supporters, and alumni of a 
Theological College; and to treat them as a body of: atheists, and 
offer proofs of the being of a God, would have been as impertinent 
as for Professor Tyndall to open the session of a Geological society 
with a demonstration of the existence of the earth. we 
(3.) A few reluctant words must suffice in answer to the charge 
of “scorning the emotions.” I say “reluctant words :” for to this ` 
side of our nature it is given to speak without being much spoken 
of; to live and be, rather than be seen and known; and when 
dragged from its retreat it is so hurt as to change its face and 
become something else. Here, however, little more is needed than 
to xepeat the words which are pronounced to be so.“ rash” and 
‘even “petulant ”-—“ I trust that when ‘emotion’ proves empty, we 
shall stamp it out and get rid of it? Do I then “scorn ” the 
“ emotion” of any mind stirred by natural vicissitudes or moving 
realities—the cry of Andromache, “Exzop, éy dvornvos, at the first 
sight of her hero’s dishonoured corpse ; the covered face and silent 
sobs of Phadon, when Socrates had- drained the cup; the tears 
of Peter at the ¢ock-crowing; or any of the fervent forms of 
mental life—the mysticism of Eckhart, the intellectual enthusiasm 
of Bruno, the patriotic passion of Vane? Not so; for none of 
these’ are “empty,” but carry a meaning adequate to their 
intensity. It is for “emotion ” with a vacuum within, and floating 
in vacuo without, charged with no thought and directed to no 
object, that I avow distrust; and if there be an “ over-shadowing 
awe” from the mere sense of a blank consciousness and an 
enveloping darkness, I can see in it no more than the negative 
condition of a religion yet to come. In human psychology, feeling, 
when it transcends sensation, is not. without idea, but is a-type 
of idea; and to suppose “an inward hue and temperature,” apart 
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from any “ object of thought,” is to feign the impossible, Colour ` 
must liè upon form; and heat -must spring from a focus, and 
declare itself upon a surface. If by “réferring religion to the 
region of emotion” is meant withdrawing it from the region of 
‘truth, and letting it pass into an undulation in no medium and 
‘with no, direction, I must decline the surrender. 3 
‘ In thus refusing 'support from “empty emotion,” I am said to 
“kick away the only philosophic foundation on which it is possible . 
to build religion.” Professor Tyndall is certainly not exacting 
from his builders about, the solidity of his “foundation ;” ard it 
can be only a very light and airy architecture, not to say an 
imaginary one, that.can spring from such base; and perhaps it’ 
does not matter that it should be unable to Sane the winds. Nor . 
is the inconsistency involved in this statement less surprising than 
its levity. Religion, it appears, has a “ philosophical foundation.” 
But “philosophy ” investigates the ultimate ground of cognition 
and the organic unity of what the several sciences assume. And 
a “philosophical foundation” is a legitimated first principle for 
‘some one of these; it is a cognitive beginning—a datum of ulterior 
quesita—and nothing but a science can have it. "Religion then 
must be an organism of thought. Yet it is precisely in denial 
of this that my censor.invents his new “foundation.” Here, he 
tells us, we know nothing, we can think nothing; the intellectual 
life is dumb and blank; we do but blindly feel. How can a 
structure without truth repose on philosophy i in its foundation? 
But do I not myself carry religious questions, in the last: appeal, 
-to the inward consciousness of man, whether intellectual for the 
interpretation, of causality, or moral for the interpretation of duty? 
Undoubtedly; and Professor Tyndall thinks it “highly instructive” 
that I “should have lived so long, thought so much, and failed to 
, recognize the entirely subjective character of this creed.” If I may 
omit the word “ entirely” (which implies a gratuitotis exclusion of 
“objective truth ”), I not only recognize it, but everywhere insist 
upon it. The fundamental religious conceptions have no deeper 
validity than belongs to the very frame of our faculties and the 
postulates of our thinking. But as this-equally holds of the 
fundamental scientific conceptions, as matter and force have also 
to retire to consciousness for their witnesses, nay, as objectivity 
itself is but an interpretation by the subject of its own/experience, 
‘is it not “ highly instructive ” that a critic so compassionate of my 
“subjective” position should be unaware of the ideality of his 
own? Or, has he, perhaps, found some “ objective knowledge” 
_ which has not to fall back upon ‘a “ subjective ” guarantee ? 
If, as I suspect, Professor Tyndall uscs the word “subjective” 
not in its strict sense, for what belongs to the human subject at large, 
but to denote what is spent to the fecling of this or that individual, 
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-the question will then be whether I mistake an exceptional per- 
sonal experience for a universal form of thought. - This question 
is not settled by saying that many able men find in themselves no 
such inner experience. ‘The eye for correct psychological reading ` 
is not secured by great intellect or noble character, but, like the 
organ of any other art, must be trained to quickness and delicacy 
of insight; and, while false or over-culture exposes it to the danger 
of seeing what is not there, a failure of culture may prevent its 
seeing what there is. Right interrogation and careful comparison 
„alone can sift out the essential from the accidental. Doubtless 
many a principle once advanced as self-evident and universal 
survives only in the grotésque museum of philosophers’ fancies. 
But, on the other hand, .whatever laws of thought are now , 
admitted as universal were at first propounded, and often long 
_ resisted, as the expressions of individual reflection. 

(4.) On one point more a personal éelaircissement is needed as a 
condition of any profitable argument. I am said to be “imperfectly 
informed regarding the position Iassail.” If I am sensitive to this 
remark, it is not that I cannot bear to be reminded of my 
ignorance; the sense of which is a shadow that never quits my 
life, but that, as no man has a right to attack doctrines which he 

- has not taken the pains to understand, the statement carries in it 

- a moral imputation, and calls on me either to clear it away or to 

confess a wrong. What then is the “position” which, under the 

` name of “materialism,” I intended to assail, and ought, perhaps, 
to have fixed by exact definition? Professor Tyndall supposes it 
to be his position, regarding which undoubtedly I am very imper- 
fectly informed; for the indications of it, though clear enough for 
assent or criticism when taken one by one, appear to me so shifting 
and indeterminate in their combination, as to afford no means of 
testing it. Exceptin the two or three passages where it is quoted, 
the Belfast Address was no more in my view than the writings to 
which it referred and others belonging to the literature of the 
subject; and did not supply the form of doctrine to which my 
argument was addressed. The only question therefore is whether 
that form of doctrine really exists. If it can be shown that I have 
misconceived the materialists’ position, and fasténed upon them 
any thesis which is without eminent representative in their school, 
I must accept my rebuke. But if no part of my sketch is unsup; 
ported by adequate authority, it will remain-true, though it should 
conflict with sentences in the “Fragments of Science.” 

Probably the chief instance of “imperfect information’ is 
this—that I suppose the materialist doctrine to be offered as an. 
explanation of the order of things; for my censor contrasts with ` 
this “travesty” of the schcme his own statement, that the mate- 

_ vialist’s “ molecular groupings‘ and movements in reality explain 
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nothing,” and that “the utmost he can affirm is the association of 
two classes-of phenomena, of whose real bond of union he is in 
absolute ignorance.” But surely, if this is all that he can affirm, he 
gives his materialism nothing to do, and is as well off without it 
-as with it: in order simply to see that two series of phenomena 
tun parallel, and correspond term for term, he needs no more 
than methodized observation, possible and identical on every 
theory or,no theory about the substratum of the phenomena. If 
the human mind could be content with this spectacle of unex- 
plained coticomitance, the very impulse would be. wanting from 
which materialism has sprung. Its fundamental proposition, 
common, as Lange remarks, to all its forms, ancient and modern, 
—that the universe consists of atoms and empty space ”*—is an 
hypothesis devised for the express purpose of establishing a “bond 
of union” between lines of succession previously detached—ie., of 
giving the mind a bridge of passage other than that of “ asso- 
ciation” from the one to the other—i.e., of explaining the second 
by the first. An hypothesis commends itself to us when (inter alia) 
it offers a higher conception from which, as an assumption, we 
can deduce both sets ot previously separate facts; and so far as it 
fails to do this, it is self-condenined. There may be other defects 
in hypotheses; but if their data do not logically lead to the questta, 
they break their primary promise; and to see whether they are 
-water-tight throughout, or are leaky at the joints, is an efficient 
test of their pretensions. A materialist who knows what he is 
about would not disown the words which I put into his mouth— 
“Matter is all I want; give me its atoms alone, and I will explain 
the universe ”—but would assuredly be offended were he told, and 
that by a “candid friend,” that his doctrine “explains nothing.” 
As it is impossible to come to close quarters with a see-saw 
doctrine, which now touches solid ground and now escapes it, I 
naturally addressed myself to thorough-going materialists, without 
presuming to commit Professor Tyndall to their consistency. That 
there have been and are such persons—persons who have under- 
taken, by defining the essence of matter and fixing it in atoms, “to 
explain the enigmatical by the clear, the intricate by the simple, 
the unknown by the known”{—he cannot deny, after having him- 
self introduced us to the thesis of Democritus,t the reasonings of 


* Geschichte des Materialismus, 2tes Buch, p. 181. 
+ Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus, ltes Buch, pp. 8, 9. 
tin connection with this name there is an historical error in the Belfast Address 
which I should Hardly notice were it not likely to be perpetuated by the just reputation 
‘of the author, and did it not apparently fall back for support upon Lange. This writer, 
noticing that Democritus makes no attempt to explain the appearances of adaptation out 
of the blind power of natural necessity, adds, “ Whether this gap lay in his system itself, 
or only: in the tradition of it, we do not know; but we do know. that the source of even 
this last principle of all materialism—rudely shaped, it is true, yet with perfect precision 
of idea—is to be found in the philosophic thought of the Hellenic race. What Darwin, 
with the support of vast stores of positive knowledge, has effected for the present time, 
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Takin and the mokoa of Gassendi.* The “atomists,” says 

. Lange, “attributed to matter only the simplest of the yarious 
‘properties of things—those,: namely, which are indispensable for 
_ the presentation of a something in space and time; and their aim 
was to evolve from these alone the whole assemblage of pheno- 
nomena.” “They it was,” he adds, “who gave the first perfectly 
clear notion of what we are to understand by matter as the basis 


of all phenomena. With the positing of. this notion materialism - 


stood complete, as the first perfectly clear and consequent theory 
of all, phenomena.”t If there is. any difference between this 
gatement of the problem and. my “travesty” of it, I cannot 
discern it. 

The indistinctness of which I ventured to complain in Dr. 
Tyndall’s account of his “primordial” datum I do not find re- 
moved by my pleasant journey with him to the Caribbean Sea 
and the Alpine snows, or his graceful pictures of Cingalese ferns, 
and of nascent infant life. The whole exposition appears to be 
dominated by the tacit maxim, “No matter without force, no 
force without matter ”{—a maxim which maybe true in fact, but 


does not dispense swith the necessity of investigating the re-. 


lation between two fundamental ideas which are not identical or 
interchangeable. In the natural sciences.no harm is done by 
running them both together, or resorting in varying proportions 
to the one and to the other. Experimental research and mathe- 
matical deduction may go on-undisturbed, by mere use of them as 
provisional conceptions, and without even suspecting that.they 
carry in them any ulterior problem. But it is not by thus picking 
them up in‘ mediis rebus, and taking them as they happen to 
come, that we can reach any philosophical view of the world, or 
estimate the theories which strive to interpret its unity and 
meaning. In spite of the cheap wit expended ‘im derision of 
metaphysics, and the brave preference avowed for terra firma, you 
. can. escape them only by not knowing where you are., In their 
embrace you live and move and have your being; ; and, however 


Empedocles offered to the thinkers of antiquity—the simple and penetrating thought that 
` if adaptations preponderate in the world, it is because it lies in their very nature to 
maintain themselves; while that which fails of adaptation has perished: long ago.” 
(I. pp. 22, 23.) Misled by the order of this passage, which gives the missing thought 
after naming the “gap” which it’ might have filled, Dr. Tyndall has described 
' Empedocles as intentionally making good a defect in Democritus—“ Noticing this gap in 
the doctrine of Democritus, he (Empedocles) struck in with the penetrative thought,” 

. &. This is an inversion of the chronology. Empedocles’ preceded Democritus by at 
least a generation, being born about z.c. 490, and dying B.C. 480; whilst. Democritus, 
whom we find at Thurii shortly after the foundation of the colony in pc. 443, died at 
avery advanced age, B.C. $57- Dtog, Laert. viii, 52,.56, ix. 41., Comp. Arist. Met. A. 4, 

” p. 985, b. 4. 
s * Starting from the fundamental assumption, - si Principio ergo Universum ex 
corpore et inani constat, neque enim tertia natura concipi mente prasterea potest.”— 
Phil. Epicur. Syntagma, "Op. T. iii. I1. 
+ Geschichte des Materialismus, i. pp. 8, 9. 
f Büchner: Kraft und Stoff, p. 2 (Aufl. 4). 
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fast your foot may'cling to the earth, none the less do you swim 
with it through the infinite space which, even in its emptiness, is 
yet the condition of all solidity. `- ao - 
` At a first glance, nothing looks more hopeful‘ to the enthusiast | 
for’ simplification than the reduction of “matter” to “force.” 


Two or three easy equations will carry him through the problem. ` 


‘Matter is known to us only by its “properties,” and, relatively to 


us, is tantamount to-them. Its properties, again, are only its ways 


‘of affecting ourselves, either directly or through operations on 


other portions of matter. That is, it is represented to us wholly 
by the effects which it has power to produce, and resolves itself into 
an aggregate of forces. Make its essence what you will-—extension 
with Descartes; or palpableness with Fechner—it is still as acting 
on the eye or the touch or the muscles that this essence reaches 
our apprehension ; it is the cause of sensations to us, and anything 
that should cause such sensations would be identical withit, Is it 


_ not plain therefore that matter-is simply power locally lodged ? 


and that when pursued to its smallest conceivable elements, it 
merges into dynamic points, unextended centres of attraction and 
repulsion? : Such’a course’ of thought has again and again led to 
theories of dynamic idealism, like Boscovich’s, Ampére’s, and 
Cauchy’s, in which the dimensions of the atoms whence-molecular 
action proceeds not simply are small relatively to the distances ` 
which separate them, but absolutely vanish.’ Such theories, by 
isolating the elements needed for calculation, offer advantages for 
mathematical physics. “But there will always be found an irresol- 
vable residue which declines to melt away into force. When you 
have construed the atom’s solidity into repulsion, and reduced its 


‘extension to nothing, there remains its position, and this “ where- 


abouts ” of a power is other than the power itself; and secures to 
it a Da-seyn or objective existence inspace. Noris the conception 
of motion adequately provided for in these schémes of abstraction. 


: As geometrical points themselves cannot be moved, the pheno- 


menon becomes a translation of a cluster of attractions and 
repulsions to new centres. But attraction with nothing to be 
attracted, repulsion with nothing to be repelled, motion with 
nothing to be moved, are presentable in language only, not in 
thought. The running of ‘one eddy round another or into another 
is intelligible so long as there is.a medium, be it of ether, however 
rare; butin vacuo, not so. A material nidus is indispensable as 


‘the seat of every motory change. The reason of this’ lies in the 


very structure of the human understanding, which supplies us 
with the category of Attribute or Property only in combination 


_with that of Substance or Thing as its abiding base. The relation 


between the attribute which speaks to you phenomenally, and the- 
substance which is given intellectually, is indissoluble: and analyze 
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the phenomena as you may, so as to turn them from -one type of 
predicate to another, you cannot cut them off from their per- 
sistent and unyielding seat, so as to have left on your hands a set 
of predicates without any subject. ‘Thus the idea of “matter” 
vindicates itself against every attempt to get rid of it by trans- 
formation. 
The simplification has also been attempted by the inverse. 
method of dispensing with “force,” and making “matter” do all 
„the work. In physics, it is said, we know what we perceive ox 
generalize from perception: “we observe what our senses, armed 
with the aids furnished by science, enable us to observe—nothing 
more.”* Movements, however, are all that we perceive, and if at 
first this fact escapes us when we hear and see, it is because our 
organs are not fine enough to read the. undulations which deliver 
to them tones and tints. Submit their sensibility to adequate 
magnifying power, and all that is observable would resolve itself 
into local changes—molecular. or molar. It is‘ the same in the 
celestial mechanics as in the scene of daily experience. We say 
that the moon goes through its lunations, and upheaves the tidal 
wave on the earth spinning beneath, it, by the constant force of 
gravitation, But the real facts noticed are simply the presence 
now here, now there, of two visible and solid globes, and of some 
piled-up water upon one of them, and a certain rule according to 
which these changes recur. Were these the only phenomena 
within our ken, this rule would be all that we mean by the “force” 
of which we speak. But as there are countless others which we 
have found to follow the same rule, we cannot speak of it without 
tacit reference to these, so that the word covers indefinitely more 
than the facts immediately in view. Still, it takes in nothing in 
any part of its field but movements and their law. And nothing 
moves but matter. The natural sciences would thus resolve 
themselves into a register of co-existent and sequent positions of 
bodies, expressed in formulas as comprehensive as the state of 
analysis allowed; and in this form, as Comte. and Mill justly 
‘insist, they would fulfil all the conditions of phenomenal know- . 
ledge, and secure that power of prevision which is the crown and . 
reward of scientific labour. - eee 
This reduction of everything to matter, motion, and law would ' 
be unimpeachable, were our intelligence somewhat differently 
constructed. Matter—as these expositors set out by observing— 
speaks to our perceptive senses alone; and we should still know . 
it, had we no more than these, and the ability to retain their 
vestiges and set them in order. Let us only see how things like 
and unlike lie and move in place and -time, and the history of 
b i ' ' 


,* Materialism and its Oppononts,” Fortnightly Review, p: 595. ` i 
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matter is all béfore us, For this-purpose-we need not go beyond 
the relations of objectivity; succession, and resemblance among 
the forms or data ofthe understanding. -But over and above 'these 
We are subject.to another determinate condition of thought—the 
principle of causality—in virtue of whick there can be no cogni- 
tion of phenomenon, except as relative to power that issues it, any 
more than there can be a cognition of a here without a there, 
or a before without an after. This intellectual law leaves us 
unsatisfied with, merely reading the order of occurrence among the 
changes we perceive ; it obliges us to refer movement to-a motor, ` 
to.look beyond the matter stirred to a force that stirs it, be the 
force without, as in the expansive. energy which propels- a. loaded 
shell, or within, as in'that‘which ultimately bursts it. In any case, 
' -you have here a clear dynamic addition to that scheme of regi- 
mented and marshalled phenomena which results from the lonely 
- conception of matter. Will you rid yourself of ‘the dualism by 
insisting, while you concede the`power, that it is only a property of 
the matter ? oe ee ee. yo 


“See,” says Lange, “ whether here you are not in danger of a logical 
circle. A ‘thing’ is known to us through its properties; a subject is 
determined by its predicates. But the ‘thing’ is in fact only the resting- 
point demanded by our thought. We know nothing but the properties 

* and their concurrence in an unknown object, the assumption of which is a 
figment of our mind (Gemith), a necessary one it seems, rendered imperative 
by our organization.”* é l z ee 


G 


Another answer may be given thus:—‘You may make’ anything 
a predicate of matter which you can observe in it, ie. all its 
movements ; but not what you cannot observe, therefore. not the ` 
power which issues the movements; for this is not seen in’ the 
phenomenon; it is supplied: by a-necessity of thought, not as an - 
element in it, but as 4 condition of it, >. 

Inasmuch then as both “ matter” and “force” are intellectual 
data (noiémena), involved respectively in the principle of Objec- 
‘tivity and in that of Causality, neither can be substituted for 
the other. For ages each has been trying to end the divided 
sway; but the rival, though often driven from the ‘front, has 
always found. at last an impregnable retreat, whence its rights 
return: to recognition when the usurping rage.is past. The present 
tendency in natural science is so.strongly, in favour,of force as the 
better known term tliat, according to Lange, “thé untrue element 
in materialism, viz., the ‘erecting. of matter. into;the principle of 
all that exists, is completely, and it would-;seem: definitely, set 
aside.” t o an a 

From: these: two roots have arisen two: forms of naturalism, 


* Geschichte des Materialismus, ii. p. 214. 
- + Ibid. p. 215. ' ; 
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capable no doubt of a balanced co-existence in the same mind, 
but often unharmonized, and expressing themselves in doctrines 
doubtfully related to each other. The material theory works out 
the conception of Atoms. The dynamic relies on that of the 
Conservation of energy. As a means of intellectually organizing 
ascertained facts, and holding them together in a tissue of con- 
ceivable relations, these conceptions possess a high value, and 
are indispensable to the reaching of any generalizations yet higher. 
In the one, the multiple proportions of chemistry and the laws of 
elastic diffusion find an adequate vehicle of expression and com- 
putation. In the other, a common measure is set up for variations 
of heat and mechanical work and chemical decomposition and 
electrical intensity, bringing several special provinces into a federal 
affinity. Dr. Tyndall misconstrues me when he imputes to me 
any disparagement of these conceptions in their scientific use, for 
formulating, linking, and anticipating phenonema. It is not till 
‘they break these bounds, and, mistaking their own logical 
character, set up philosophical pretensions as adequate data for the Í 
deductive construction of a universe without.mind, that I venture 
to resist their absolutism, and set them back within their constitu- 
tional rights. It is no wonder, perhaps, that many an enthusiast 
in the study of nature, excited by the race of rapid discovery,. 
should lose count of his direction as he sweeps along, and, mounted 
upon these hobbies, should fancy that he can ride off into the 
region of ontology, and finding nothing, because never really 
there, should mistake his own failure for its blank. But. the 
calmer critics of human thought'know how to distinguish between 
the physical and the metaphysical use of these conceptions. 


“ There is scarcely a more naive expression of the materialism of the 
day,” says Lange, “than escapes from Büchner, when he calls the atoms 
of modern times ‘ discoveries of natural science,’ ‘while those of the ancients 
are said to have been ‘ arbitrary speculative representations.’ In point 
of fact, the atomic doctrine to-day is still what it was in the time of. 
Democritus. It has still not lost its metaphysical character’; and already 
in ancient times it served also as 4 scientific hypothesis for the explanation 
of natural processes.” * 


And respecting the law of Conservation of energy, Lange ‘ob- 
- serves that, taken in its “strictest and most consequent meaning 
it is anything but proved: it is only.an ‘Ideal of the Reason,’ per- 
haps however indispensable as a goal for all empirical research.” t. 
It is from no want of. deference for science proper ‘that I pass , 
again under review: the competency of these two doctrines to 
work out, ab initio, a blind cosmogony. 

The mater i hypothesis, as I read it, and as alone I propose to ` 


= Geschichte des Materialismus, ii. 181 / 
t Ibid, p. 213. 
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comment on it, maintains that, with ultimate inorganic atoms to 
begin with, the present universe could be constructed. Before it 
can be tested, its datum (inorganic atoms) must he pressed into 
more determinate form by an explanation: of: the word “atoms.” . 
“Things which cannot be cut” might be all.alike; or they might 
be variously different inter se: and before we start, we must know 
on which of these two’ assumptions we are'to proceed. The 
former is the only admissible one, so long as you. credit the - 
materialist with any logical exactness. ` When he asks for no more 
than matter for his purpose, he must surely be understood to 
require nothing but the essentials of matter, the characters which 
enter into its definition; and to pledge himself to deduce out of 
these all the accessory characters which appear here and not 
there, and which discriminate the several provinces of ‘nature. — 
The idea of atoms is indeed simply the ‘idea of “matter” in 
minimis, arising only from an arrest, by a- supposed physical 
limit, of a geometrical divisibility possible without end; and the 
attributes which suffice to earn the one name give the meaning of 
. the other. ‘When in mathematical optics the investigator under- 
takes, from the conditions afforded ‘by dn ‘undulatory elastic 
medium, to deduce the phenomena of refraction and polarization, 
he is not permitted to enlarge’ the data as he ‘proceeds, and sur- 
reptitiously import into his ether chemical or other characters 
` unnamed at first. Just as little’ can one- who’ proposes to show 
the way from simple atoms to the finished: world be allowed to 
swell the definition of those atoms at his convenience, and take on 
fresh attributes which change them from matter ém\és; and ‘make , 
them now this sort of matter, now ‘that.’ Whatever-he thus adds 
to his assumption is filched.from his quesita, to the. relief of ‘his 
problem and the vitiation of its proof: and if the whole fulness of 
the quesita is so withdrawn, and turned back to be condensed 
into datum, all deduction is given up, and the thesis is simply 
‘taken for granted. ae ; ; 
. Inprecisely this plight—unless there is some reasoning between 
the lines which I am too dull to see—Professor Tyndall leaves his 
case.’ He ridicules me for defining the assumed atoms as “ homo- 
‘geneous extended solids,” on the ground that a phrase thus 
restricted to the “tequisites of body” gives only “a metaphysical. 
body.”* Everything. which. you define is, in the same ‘sense, a 
_ “metaphysical” (more properly, a “logical”) subject. The object 
of the definition’is to specify the attributes which alone are to be 


- 


* It becomes still more metaphysical in the hands of an éminent teacher of physical 
science, “Lrimpénétrabilité,” says Pouillet, “c’est.la matière. On ma pas raison de 
. dire quo la matière a deux- propriétés essentiellos, Pétendue et Pimpénétrabilité; ce ne 
sont pas des propriétés, c'est une définition.” And again, “L’impénétrabilité insé- 
Ne est ce qwon appelle? un atome.”—Lléments de Physique. expérimentale, tom. i. 
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considered in giving the name, and in ‘reasoning from it. The 
atomist who is not. content with my account of his premisses 
should oblige me with a better, instead of stopping short with the 
discovery that a definition of a class is not a full description of its 
individuals. When, however, I look about for my critic’s correcter 


_ version’ of “matter” or its atoms, itis long before I learn more than 


+ 


that “we must radically change our notions” of it—an injunction 
upon which, without further help, it is difficult to act. At length, 
however, on the concluding page of the critique, the missing 
definition turns up. “Matter I define as that mysterious thing by 
which all this has been accomplished,” i.e., the whole series of pheno- 
mena, from the evaporation of water to self-conscious life of man. 
Need I say that such a proposition is no definition, and dispenses 
with all proof; being simply an oracle, tautologically declaring 
the very position in dispute, that matter carries in it “the promise 
and potency of all terrestrial life?” The whole of the picturesque 
group of descriptive illustrations which lead up to this innocent: 
dictum are only an expansion of the same petitio principii: they 
simply say, over and over again, the force immanent in: matter is 
matter—they are identical; or if not so as hitherto understood, 
we will have a new definition to make them so. This is nota 
process of reasoning, but an act of ‘will—a decretal enveloped in 
a scientific nimbus. Nothing’can be less relevant than to show 
(and nothing else is attempted) that the forces of heat, of attrac- 
tion, of life, of consciousness, are attached to material media and 
organisms, which they move and weave’ and animate: this is 
questioned by no one. In the sense of being immanent in matter, 
and manifesting themselves by its movements, they aré material 
forces; but not in the sense of being derivable from the essential 
properties of matter, gud matter. And this is the only sense on 
which philosophies divide, and reasoning is possible. l i 

If the essence of the materialist hypothesis be to start with, 
matter on its lowest terms, and work it thence up into its highest, 


“I did it no wrong in taking “homogeneous extended solids” as its 


specified datum, and its only one; so that it constituted a syster of 
“monism.” Dr. Tyndall asks me “where and by whom”: any 
such datum is “specified.” In the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, June, 
1872, Mr. Herbert Spencer contends that “the properties of the 
different elements” (i.e, chemical elements, hydrogen, carbon, — 
&e.) “result from differences of arrangement, arising by the com- 
pounding and recompounding of ultimate homogeneous units.” Here, 


. totidem verbis, is the monism ‘which I am charged with “ putting. 


into the scheme.” As my critic is evidently anxious to disclaim 
the monistic datum, I conclude that he owns the necessity of © 
heterogeneous elements to begin with, and feels with me the in- 
security of Mr. Spencer’s deduction of chemical phenomena from 
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- mechanical. Though I have thé misfortune, in the’ use of this 
". same argument—thatryou cannot’ pass from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous—to incur the disapproval of two grêat autho- 
ities, it somewhat relieves the: blow to find Mr. Spencer at one: 
with the premiss, and Dr. Tyndall ratifying the conclusion. 

Before I quit this.point I ought perhaps tó explain, in deference 
to Mr. Spencer, why I venture to repeat-an argument which he 
has answered with care and. skill. In common with all logical 
atomists, he appeals to the:case of isomeric bodies, and especially 
to the allotropic varieties of carbon and phosphorus, to prove that, 
without any change of elements in kind or proportion, and even.” 
without any composition at all, substances present themselves 
. with marked ‘differences of physical- and chemical’ property. 
There are several distinct compounds formed out. of: the same 
relative weights of carbon and hydrogen.. And the simple carbon 
itself appears zas charcoal, as black-lead, andas diamond; and 
, Phosphorus ‘again, ïn the yellow, semi-transparent, inflammable . 
form, and as. an opaque, dark-ved substance, combustible only at. 
a much higher temperaturé. In the absence of any. variation in 
the’ material, these differences in the product are ‘attributed to a 
different grouping of the: atoms ; and, whatever ‘their form; it is 
easy, within certain limits, to vary in imagination the adjustments 
of their’ homologous.sides, so as to’ build molecules of several 
types, and ultimately aggregates of contrasted qualities. 

‘T'admit that, on the assumption of homogeneity, we: may pro- 
vide a series of unlike arrangements to count off against a corre- 
sponding number of qualitative peculiarities, though it is doubtful 
whether the conceivable permutations can be pushed up through 
the throng of cases presented by organic chemistry. But the 
morphological differences, if adequately obtained, contribute no | 
explanation of the observed variations. of attribute. What is there 
in the arrangenient a b'c to occasion “activity ” in phosphorus, 
while the arrangement bac produces “inertness.” Where the 
products differ only in geometrical properties, and ‘consequently . 
in optical, the explanation may be admissible, the form and the 
laying of the bricks determining the outline and the density. of 
the structure. But the deduction cannot be extended from the 
physical to the chemical properties, so as to displace the’ rule that 
to these heterogeneity is essential.’ To treat the cases of allotropy 
as destructive of a rule so broadly based, and fly off to a con- 
jectural substitute, is surely a rash logic. In these’cases we cer- 
tainly know of no difference of composition. But neither do we 
know’ of ‘any difference of arrangement. The first, if we could 
suppose it latently there, would be a vera causa of the unexplained 
phenomena; the second, though its presence were ascertained, 
would still rank only as a possible cause of cata If, therefore,-an 
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iriquirer chose to say, “From this difference of property I suspect 
a difference of composition,” what answer could we give him from - 
Mr. Spencér’s point of view? Could we say, “ We finally know 
„carbon to be simple?” On the contrary, we are warhed that. 
- «there are’no recognized elementary substances; if the expression 
means substances known to be elementary. What chemists for 
‘convenience call elementary substances are merely substances 
which they have thus far failed to decompose.” If we are to stand 
ready to see sixty-two out of the sixty-three “elements” fall 
analytically to pieces before our eyes, how can. we feel so con- 
fident of the simplicity of phosphorus, or ‘carbon, as to make: it 
- ‘answerable for a hypothetical reconstruction of chemical: laws ? ` 
_ Even in the last resort, if we succeed in getting all our atoms 
alike, we do not rid ourselves of an unexplained heterogeneity ;' 
it is simply transferred from their nature as units to their rules ot 
combination. Whether tlie qualitative difference between hydrogen 
and each of the other elements is conditional upon a distinction of 
kind in.the atonis, or on definite varieties: in their mode of nume- 
tical or geometrical union, these conditions are not provided for 
by. the mere existence of homogeneous atoms; and. nothing that 
you can do with these atoms, within the limits of their definition, 
will get the required heterogeneity out of them. Make them up 
into molecules by what grouping or architecture you will ;’‘still 
the difference between hydrogen and iron is not that between 
one and three, or any other number; or between shaped solids 
built. off in‘one direction and similar ones built off.in another, 
which may turn out like’ 4 right and a left glove. If hydrogen 
were the sole “primordial,” and were transmutable, -by select 
shuffling of its atoms, into every one of its present sixty-two 
associates, both the tendency to these special combinations, and 
the effécts of them, would be às little déducible from the homo- 
geneous datuni as, on the received view, are the chemical pheno-' 
mena from mechanical ‘conditions. I still think, therefore, that 
_ if you assume atoms at all, you may as well take the whole sixty- 

_three ‘sorts in a lot. ` And this ‘startling multiplication of the 
original monistic assumption I mnaota ‘Professor Tyndall to 
admit as indispensable, 

Next, in the striking words of Du Bois-Reymond, I had pleaded 
the impossibility of bridging the chasm between chemistry and 
Consciousness: .The sensations of warmth, of sound; of colour, 
are facts sui generis, quite, other than the undulations of any 
‘medium, the molecular movements of any structure; known on 
different evidence, conipared by different marks, needing a different 
language, affections of a different subject; and defying prediction 
and interpretation, on the part of a stranger to them, out of any _ 
formulas -of physical equilibrium and motion, or of chemical 
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affinity.and composition. They, with all the higher mental con- 
ditions, belong to a world beyond the bounds of the natural 
sciences—a world into which they can never find their way, its 
phenomena being intrinsically inappreciable by their instruments 
of research. Here, then, in this establishment of two spheres of 
cognition,‘separated by an impassable gulf, we surely have a 
breach in the continuity of our knowledge: on the one side, all 
the phenomena of matter and motion; on the other, those of living 
consciousness and thought. Step by step the “Naturforscher” 
may press his advance, through even the contiguous organic 
provinces; but at this line his movement is arrested; he stands in 
presence of that which his methods cannot touch—an intellectual 
necessity stops him, and that for ever, at the boundary which he 
has reached. With this doctrine I invited my readers to compare 
the statement of Professor, Tyndall, that, relying on “the continuity 
of nature,” he “cannot stop abruptly where microscopes cease to 
be of use,” but “by an intellectual necessity crosses the boundary,” 
and “ discerns in matter the promise and potency of. all terrestrial 
life,” including, therefore, conscious life. This statement appeared 
to me inconsistent with Du Bois-Reymond’s “limit to natural 
‘science,” and still appears so. What is my critic’s reply? He 
cites another statement of his, which is quite consistent with the- 
doctrine of the eminent Berlin Professor and anticipates it; a 
procedure by which he answers himself, not me—and, instead of 
‘removing the contradiction, takes it home. . If, as the earlier 
passage says, “the-chasm between the'two classes of phenomena” 
(physical processes and facts of consciousness) “remains intel- 
Jectually impassable,” the “intellectual necessity of crossing the 
' boundary” is not easy to’ understand. In order to “discern in 
matter the promise” of conscious life, you must be able, by scrutiny. 
of its mere physical movements, to forecast, in a world as yet 
insentient, the future phenomena of feeling and thought. Yet this 
is precisely the transition which is pronounced “unthinkable te 
“we do not possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any 
rudiment of the organ, which would enable us to pass, by a process - 
of reasoning, from the one to the other.” If between these state- 
ments “nothing but harmony reigns,” then indeed I am justly ` 
charged with being “inaccurate.” itp 9 ht 
How then does the case stand with the atomic hypothesis, asa 
starting point of scientific deduction? In Dr, Tyndall’s latest ’ 
exposition we have it admitted—(1) that the monistic doctrine 
of homogeneous units will’ not work, and that the assumption 
_ must be enlarged to include heterogeneous chemical atoms; 
(2) that nothing which we can do with this magnified datum will 
prevent our being finally stopped at the boundary of conscious- 
ness. As these two positions are precisely those which I had 
VOL, XXVI. ans: 2A 
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taken up against the speculative materialists, it is an infinite reliet , 


to discover, when the mask of controversy is removed, the features 
of a powerful ally. The whole argument sums itself up in Sir 
William Thomsgon’s remark, “The assumption of atoms can explain 
no property of body which has not previously been, attributed to 
the atoms themselves.” i À i 

‘That the totality of sensible and. deducible phenomena is pro- 
duced by a constant amount of forces in a given quantity of 
matter is a legitimate principle of modem science, and an adequate 
key for the interpretation of every proved or probable evolution. 
And in order to see what is comprised in changes that are 


intricately woven or fall broadly on the eye, it is often needful to. 


take them to pieces and microscopically scrutinize them. We 
thus discover more exactly what they are, and how at the moment 
they are made up; and by doing likewise with the prior and 
posterior conditions of the same group, we learn to-read truly the 
metamorphoses of the materials before us. But this is all. To 
suppose that by pulverizing the world into its least particles, and 
contemplating its components where they are next to nothing, we 
shall hit upon something ultimate beyond which there is no 
problem, is the strangest of illusions. There is no magic in the 
superlatively little to draw from the universe its last secret. Size 
is but relative, magnified or dwindled by a glass, variable with the 
organ of perception: to one being the speck which only the 


microscope can show us may be a universe; to another, the solar 


system but a molecule; and in passing fromthe latter to the 
former you reach no end of search or beginning of things. If in 
imagination you simply recede from the molar to the molecular 
form of body, you carry with you, by hypothesis, all the properties 
of the whole into the parts where your regress ceases, and merely 
substitute a miniature of nature for its life-size, without: at all 
showing whence the features come. If, on the other hand, you 
drop attributes from the mass ‘in your retreat to the elements, on 


your return you can never. pick them up again: starve your atom. 


down to a hard, geometrically perfect minimum, and you have 
parted with the possibility of feeding it up to the qualitative 
plenitude of our actual material forms; for in mere resist- 
ance—which is all that is left—you have no source of new 
_ properties, only the power of excluding other competitors for its 
place. 

Accordingly, the “atom” of the modem mathematical physics 
has given up its pretension to stand as an absolute beginning, and 


serves only as a necessary rest for exhausted analysis, before , 


setting forth on the return journey of deduction. <A simple 
elementary atom,” says Professor Balfour Stewart, “is probably 
in a state of ceaseless activity and change of form, but it is, 


` 
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nevertheless, alWays thé same.”* “The.molecule” (here identical 
with “atom,” as the author is speaking of a simple substance, 
as hydrogen) “though indestructible, is not a hard rigid body,” 
says Professor Clerk Maxwell, “but is capable of intemal move- 
ments, and when these are excited it emits rays, the wave-length 
-of which is a measure of the time of vibration of the molecule.” t 
“Change of form” and “internal movements” are’ impossible 
without shifting parts and altered relations; anid where, then, is - 
the final simplicity of the atom? If is no longer a pure unit, but 
a numerical whole. And as part can separate from part, not only 
in thought but in the phenomenon, how is it an “atom” at all? 
“What is there, beyond’ an arbitrary dictum, to prevent a part 
which changes its relation to its fellows from changing its relation 
to the whole—removing to the outside? Sucha body, though 
serving as an element in chemistry, is mechanically compound, 
and has a constitution of its own, which raises as many questions 
as it answers, and wholly unfits it for offering to the human mind 
‘a point of ultimate rest. It has accordingly been strictly kept to 
a penultimate position in the conception of philosophical physicists 
like’ Gassendi, Herschel, and Clerk Maxwell, and of masters in'the 
logic, of science, like Lotze and Stanley Jevons. 

It is a serious question whether, in our time, atomism can any 
longer fulfil the condition which all the “ancient materialism was 
invented to satisfy. The Ionian cosmogonies sprang from’ a. 
genuine intellectual impulse; the desire to conquer the bewildering 
multiplicity of ‘nature, and find some ‘pervading identity which 
should maké a woven texture’ of: the whole ; and whether it was 
moisture, or air, the ether-fire, which was taken as the universal 
substratum, it was regarded as a single datum, on the simplicity, of - 
which the mind might disburden itself of an oppressive infinitude. 
The intention of these- schemes was to unify all bodies in their 
material, and in some cases all minds as well, so as not even to 
allow two. originals at the fountain-head, but to evolve the All out 
of the One. This aim was but an overstraining of the permanent 
effort of all scientific interpretation of the world.. It strives to 
make things conceivable by simplification, to put what was 

- séparate into relation, what was confused into order; to read 
back the many aid the different into the one and the same, and 
„50 lessen as far as possible, the list of unattached and underived 
principia. The charm of science to the imagination: and its gain. 
to life may be almost measured by the number of scattered, facts 
which its analysis can bring into a common formula. The very: 
sand-grains and rain-drops seem to lose in multitude, when the’ 
morphological agencies are understood which crystallize and mould 
them. The greatness of Newton’s law lies in the countless host of 
* The Conservation of Energy, p. 7. t A Discourse on Molecules, p. 12. 
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movements which it swept from all visible space into one sentence 
and one thought. No sooner does Darwin supply a verified con- 
ception which construes the endless differences of organic kinds 
into a continuous process, than the very relief which he gives to 
the mind serves, with others if not with himself, as an equivalent 
to so much evidence. The acoustic reduction of sounds, in their 
immense variety, to the length, the breadth, and. the form of a 
wave, is welcomed as a happy discovery from a similar love of 
relational unity. To simplify is the essence of all scientific ex- 


planation. If it does not gain this end, it fails to explain. . Its | 


speculative ideal is still, as of old, to reach some monistic prin- 
ciple whence all may flow; and in this interest it is, especially to 
get rid of dualism by dissolving any partnership with mind, that 
materialism continues to recommend its claims. Does it really bring 
in our day the simplification at which it aims? 

Under the eye of modern science Matter, pursued into its last 
haunts, no longer presents itself as one undivided stuf, which can 
be treated as a continuous substratum absorbent of all number 
and distinction; but as an infinitude of discrete atoms, each of 
which might be though all the rest were gone. The conception 
of them, when pushed to its hypothetical extreme, brings them no 
nearer to unity than homogeneity, —an attribute which itself implies 
that they are separate and comparable members of a genus. And 
- what is the result of comparing them? They “are conformed,” 
we are assured, “to a constant type with a precision which is not 
to be found in the sensible properties of the bodies which they 
constitute. In the first place, the mass of each individual,” “and 
all its other properties, are absolutely unalterable. In the second 
- place, the properties of all” “of the same kind are absolutely 
identical.’* Here, therefore, we have an infinite assemblage of 
phenomena of Resemblance. But further, thesé atoms, besides 
the internal vibration of each, are agitated by movements carrying 
them in all directions, now along free paths and now into collisions.t 
Here, therefore, we have phenomena of Difference in endless 
variety. And so it comes to this, that our unitary datum breaks 


_ up into a genus of innumerable contents, and its individuals are - 


affected both with’ ideally. perfect correspondences and with 
numerous contrasts of movement. What intellect can pause and 


compose itself to rest in this vast and restless crowd of assump- ' 


tions? Who ‘can restrain the ulterior question,—whence then 
these myriad types of the same letter, imprinted on the earth, the 
sun, the stars, as if the very mould used here: had been lent to 
Sirius and passed on through the constellations? Everywhere 


` æ Discourse on Molecules, by J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., p. ll | 
+ Theery of Heat, by J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A., LLD., F.RSS. London and Elin. 
Pp. 310, 311. 2 ; 
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else the likenesses of individual things, especially within the same 
“ species ”—of: daisy to daisy, of bee to bee,—have awakened 
wonder and stimulated thought to plant them in some uniting 
relation to a cause” beyond themselves; and not till the common 
parentage refers them. tothe same matrix of nature does the 
questioning about them subside. They quietly settle as derivative’ 
where they could never be’accepted as original. Some chemists 
think, as Mr. Herbert Spencer reminds us,* that in the-hydrogen 


atom we have.the ultimate simple unit. By means of the spectro- ` 


. Scope, samples of it, and of its internal vibrations, may be brought 
from Sirius and Aldebaran—distances so great that light itself 
needs twenty-two years to cross the lesser of them—into exact 
comparison with our terrestrial specimens; and were their places 
changed, there would be nothing to betray the secret. So long 

"as no à priori necessity is shown for their quantity of matter being 
just what it is, and always the same at incommunicable distances, 


or for their elasticity and time of.pulsation having the same ` 


measure through myriads of instances, they remain unlinked and 
separate starting-points; and if they explain a finite number of 
resemblances and differences, it is only by assuming an infinite. 


But even the approach to simplicity, which homogeneity would 


afford fails us. Notwithstanding the possibility, in the case of 
certain carbonates, of substituting isomorphous constituents for 


one another, it cannot be pretended that any evidence as yet ` 
‘breaks down the list of chemical elements: and, should some of - 


them give way before further attempts at analysis, they are more 
likely—if we may judge of the future from the past—to grow to a 
hundred than to dwindle to one: to say nothing of the proba- 
bility, already suggested by the star-spectroscope, that in other 
regions of space there exist elements unknown to us. At present, 
in place of a single type of atom, we have to set out with. more’ 
than sixty, all independent, and each repeating the phenomenon of 
exact resemblance among its members wherever found. Perhaps 
you see nothing inconceivable in the self-existence of ever so 
many perfect facsimiles ready everywhere for the making of the, 
worlds, and. may treat itas a thing to be expected that, being 


there at all, they should be all alike. So much the more certain,/ ` 


then, must be your surprise on finding them not all alike, but 


. ranging themselves under sixty heads of difference. If the. 


similars are entitled to the position of dpxat, the dissimilars are 
not: and if neither can prefer the claim, the atomic doctrine, ` 
when pushed into an ultimate theory of origination, extrava- 
gantly violates the first condition of a philosophical hypothesis. 

Nor is its series of assumed data even yet complete. For these 
sixty ‘kinds of atoms are not at liberty to be neutral to one 


* CONTEMPORARY Review, June, 1872, p. 142. 
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another, or to run an indeterminate round of experiments in 
association, within the limits of possible permutation. Each is 
already provided with its select list of admissible companions ; 
and the terms ‘of its partnership with every one of these are 
strictly prescribed; so that not one can modify, by the most 
trivial fraction, the capital it has to bring. Vainly, for instance, 
does the hydrogen atom, with its low figure and light weight, 
make overtures tothe more~ considerable oxygen element: the 
only reply will be, Either rione of you or two of you. And so on 
throughout the list. Among the vast group of facts represented 
by this sample T am not aware of more than one set—the union 
of the same combining elements in multiple doses for the produc- 
tion of. a scale of compounds—ofwhich the atomist hypothesis can 
be. said to render an account.: Everything else—the existence of 
« affinity ” at all, its limitation to particular cases so far short of 
the whole, the original cast of its definite ratios, its preference for 
` unlike elements,—stands unexplained by it, or must be carried into: 
it'as a new burden of primordial assumptions. This chasm be- 
tween the facts of chemistry and its speculations is clearly: seen 
by its best teachers. Kekulé treats the symbolic notation of 
chemical formulas as a means’ of simply expressing the fact of | 
numerical proportion in the combining weights. 


“Tf to the symbols in these formulas” (he adds) “ a different meaning is 
assigned, if they are regarded as denoting the atoms of the elements with. 
their weights, as is now most’ common, the question arises, ‘ What is the 
relative size or weight of the ‘atoms?’ * Sificé‘the’ atoms can be neither 
measured nor weighed, it is. plain that. to: the -hypothetical assumption. of 
determinate atomic weights.we haye nothing-to guide us but speculative 
reflection.” * . 


The more closely we follow the atomist doctrine to its starting- 
point, and spread: before us'the necessary: outfit for its journey of 
deduction, the larger do its demands appear: and when, ineluded: 
in them, we find an unlimited supply of- absolutely like objects, 
all repeating the same internal movementss:.an arbitrary number 
of unlike types, in ieach of which this demandis reproduced ; and: 
a definite selection of: rules for restricting the play of combination 
among these elements, we: can no longer;'in the face of this. stock 
of selfexistent originals, allow the. pretence of: simplicity to be 
anything but an illusion. a ee re 
Large as the atomist’s assumptions arè; they -do.not go one. jot 
beyond the requirements of his case: He has to deduce an 
orderly and determinate universe, stich as:we find around: us, and 
to exclude chaotic systems where norequilibrium. is. established. _ 
In order. to do this he. must pick’ out: the: special conditions. for 


b 
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* Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie, ap. Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus, ii. 
p. 191 z Se ere a ey 
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producing this particular kosmos and no other, and must providé 
against the turning up of any out of a ‘host of equally possible 
worlds. In other words he must,.in spite of his contempt for 
final causes, himself proceed upon a preconceived world-plan, and 
guide his own intellect as, step by step, he fits it to the universe, 
by the very process which he declares to be absent from’ the 
universe itself. If all'atoms were round and smooth he thinks no 
such. stable order of things as we observe could ever arise; so he 
rejects these forms in favour of others. By a series of such 
rejections he gathers around him at last the select assortment of ` 
conditions which will work out right. The selection is made, 
however, not on grounds of à priori necessity, but with an eye to 
the required result. Intrinsically the possibilities are all equal, 
(for instance) of round and smooth atoms, and of other forms; and 
a problem therefore yet remains behind, short of which human 
reason will never be content to rest, viz.: How come they to be 
- 80 limited as to fence off competing possibilities, and secure the 
actual result? Is it an eternal limitation, having its “ratio 
suficiens” in the uncaused essence of things; or superinduced by 
some power which can import conditions into the unconditioned, 
and mark out a determinate channel for the “stream of tendency” 
through the open wilds over which else it spreads and hesitates ? 
It was doubtless in view of this problem, and in the absence of 
any theoretic means of excluding other atoms than those which 
we have, that Herschel declared them to have the characteristics 
of “manufactured articles.” This verdict amuses Dr. Tyndall; 
nothing more. He twice * dismisses it with a supercilious laugh ; 
for which perhaps, as for the atoms it concerns, there may, be 
some suppressed “ratio sufficiens.” But the problem thus pleasantly 
touched is not one of those which solventur risu; and, till some 
better-grounded answer can be given to it, that on which the 
large and balanced thought of Herschel and the masterly pene- 
tration of. Clerk Maxwell have alike settled with content, may 
claim at least a provisional respect. 

Having confined myself in this paper to the Atomic Materialism, 
I reserve for another the consideration of the Dynamic Mate- 
tialism; and the bearings of both on the primary religious beliefs. 
To those—doubtless the majority in our time—who have made 
up their minds that behind the jurisdiction of the natural sciences 
no rational questions can arise, and from their court no appeal can 
be made, who will never listen to metaphysics except in disproof 
of their own possibility, I cannot hope to say any useful word : 
for the very matters on which I speak lie either on the borders of 
` their sphere, or in quite another. Iam profoundly conscious how 
-strong is the set of the Zett-geist against me, and should utterly 


* Belfast Address, p, 26. Fortnightly Review November, 1875, p. 598. 
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fail before it, did it not „Sweep by me as a'mere maa of the 
Ewigkeits-geist that never sweeps by. Nor is it always, even 'now, 


"that physics shut up the mind of their most ardent and. successful 


votary, within their own province, rich and vast .as: that province | 
is. “It has been asserted,” says Professor Clerk Maxwell, “ that 
metaphysical speculation is a, thing of the past, and that physical . 
science has extirpated it.. The discussion of the categories of . 
existence, however, does not: appear to be in danger of coming to 
an end in our time; and the exercise of speculation continues as. 
fascinating ko every fresh mind as it was iri the days of Thales.”* . 
j JAMES MARTINEAU. 


* Experimental Physics, Tntrodnstóiy Lecture, ča finem. 
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: W” are frequently told that a war is going on between 
Governments in Europe and the spiritual power repre- 

sented by the greatest and the most completely constituted among 
the various bodies comprised in the general term, “Christendom,” 
And many expect to see the destruction of all ecclesiastical 
authority by the overwhelming forces of governments and of 
the opinions which they engender, propagate, and develop. This 
_ State of things is not without an aspect of novelty, for it has 


acquired proportions of which history presents no example. So - 


far has this gone that the Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, which was. 
formerly deemed to be a main foundation of the stability of 
thrones and States, and of human society itself, is now declared to 
‘be either an impossibility or incompatible with the civilization — 
‘and welfare of mankind. Statesmen of great experience and 
authority use, in regard to ecclesiastical hierarchies and spiritual 
influences, revolutionary doctrines and language heretofore con- . 
fined to dangerous persons and assemblies. And it has been truly - 
said that revolution now comes not from turbulent masses, but 
from senates and cabinets. Revolution wears a-rich uniform or 
. an embroidered coat, and generally builds his policy on exclusive 
‘secularism, either not seeing or not caring what it will lead to, 
and not considering the important problem—whether the civil 
power taken exclusively by itself is sufficient to govern mankind. 
The experiment has not yet been tried. All these’ matters are in 
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some respects peculiar to our present state of transition, but their 
origin is ancient. 

History. shows that the civil power his always been jealous of 
the spiritual and ecclesiastical power. This subject is. worth 
investigating, for its-analysis will shed light on certain questions 


. which now engage the attention of the civilized world, and affect 


great interests—perhaps greater than those regarding peace and 
war. “These chiefly involve territory and military power, which 
the course of events may speedily alter. But the relation between 
the spiritual and temporal powers is essential to the welfare of 


. human society, and affects permanently the peace and happiness 


of mankind. r 

In all ages of history we find signs of the jealousy of the civil 
power and its hostility to the spiritual, power. One primary 
reason is this: sovereignty—majestas—in its aggregate, is essen- 
tially supreme and unlimited within its territorial boundaries. 
It extends over all things visible and material. Those, indeed, 
who exercise its powers, whatever may be the form of government 
and the distribution of those powers, are often men who eminently 
illustrate the saying, Quam pared sapientid mundus regitur! All 
those who have taken part in public life have seen very inferior 
and sometimes utterly incompetent men raised by circumstances . 
and chances to a considerable exercise of power. Acts of states- , 
men are often foolish. and mischievous ; and things are done by 
governments or ministers of State which men of good sense 
immediately see to be absurd, foolish, or wrongful. These things 
are the result of weakness, stupidity, vanity, ignorance, injustice, 
of small men raised to great places, or of some miscarriage in: the 
machinery of government—a machinery very imperfect in all 
countries, and leading frequently to evil results. Yet. the civil 
power, the sovereign power, must have absolute submission. Its. 
decrees are infallible; it establishes the ultimate standard of right 
and wrong, and it will brook no rival. Such is the sovereign | 
power in itself, by itself,.and within the scope of the purpose for 
which it is intended. It is all-powerful, irresistible, omnipotent ; 
but there is one circumstance relating to it. which is new, or at’ 
least has never been developed: until the present.time.. It-is this:. 
The civil power is in danger. The old Tory cry was, “The 
Church is in danger. ” But now—the State all over Europe is in 
danger. What is that danger? 

The State—the civil sovereign power—is not in danger from 
the disintegrating forces of revolutionary, anarchical, ond commu- 
nistic principles—denying all authority except that of numbers— 
with which the masses of mankind are. becoming saturated more 
and more, while grinding taxation to support colossal and ruinous 
armies increases discontent and distress, and prepares the way for 
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the enemies of government and civil society. Those masses are 
ready, as soon as they are able, to burst forth and overwhelm all 
political and civil institutions with an irresistible torrent of force 
and violence. And great political secret societies and eombi- 
nations.are established all over the world for the purpose of over- 
turning governments and transferring power to those whom they 
call “the people.” These are not, it seems, the dangers which 
menace civil government and society., Whence proceeds the 
danger? From spiritual ‘and ecclesiastical power and organi- 
zation and influence. Mr. Gladstone has dexterotisly ‘invented 
the term “Vaticanism” for the purpose of obtaining the support 
of popular prejudices ; but in substance it is neither more nor less 
than the ecclesiastical and spiritual power, represerited by a 
certain constituted system of government called a hierarchy, not 
limited by the territorial boundaries of any temporal prince or 
sovereignty. To speak plainly, itis réligion having the character 
_ of universality, and not forming part of the political constitution 
of any State exclusively, even where it is recognized and -estab- 
lished by the laws of a particular State. It is religion constituted 
in the form of a body politic, not confined’ to any country, but 
extending to all mankind, because its purpose and its object are 
not national but universal and eternal. Such is the power which 
alarms the statesmen of Europe. ° 

Let us now consider, with reference to the matter in hand, a 
remarkable and essential diversity, especially in c our times, between 
the temporal and spiritual powers. 

The temporal or civil power and sovereignty has physical force 
at its disposal. It represents material force. It commands armies 
and all other forces. It has fortresses and prisons, and it wields 
the power of life and death, and an unlimited control over the 
liberty, property, and existence of all within its territory, or at 
least all its subjects. It makes laws and enforces them with 
irresistible might. It can seize churches and the property of the 
Church, and reduce bishops and clergy to the condition of beggars. 
It can imprison them, exile them, “intern” them, subject them to 
the greatest restraints, duress, and pains and penalties, and even, 
if need be, put them to death. It can deprive the laity of the use 
and consolations of their religion, and forbid even complaint or 
remonstrance. The civil power can crush a Church by bitter and 
continued persecution. We see this going on in Germany under 
a disguised military despotism, and backed by a wonderful. military 
system, and an army of four millions of men. We see it in Italy 
under a vulgar, ignorant, corrupt, and rapacious democracy, which 
sets at naught the history of that country, and tramples on all that 
made it great, noble, beautiful, and intellectual, and, caused it to 
be pre-eminent in learning, in the fine arts, in taste, in civilization, 
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in science, and even‘in religion. There, also,’ the government is 
grinding down the Catholic and National Church with irresistible 
force and ruthless power. ` The same things are going on in other 
parts of the world. . 
What has the A E has SGlisich=Rutanly e to 
rely on? Here we find a remarkable contrast. It has nothing 
more than opinion—belief—faith. The same may: be said in our 
days of all Christian Churches or denominations. The spiritual ” 
power, whatever it may be, has no armies, no prisons, no material _ 
force: it depends on’ opinion. If mankind denied God, there. — 
would be no religion in the-world, and no spiritual power. If in 
any country the Roman Catholics no longer believed in their 
religion, there would in that country be no Ultramontanism. 
Opinion i is one of the gods of the present day.’ Public opinion 
_is infallible. No one dares, to controvert it. And every Liberal 
claims fiercely his right to his own opinion., But Roman Catholic 
opinion is called Vaticanism, and denounced as dangerous to civil , 
government and society. Yet it is only opinion. Thus if the 
Pope issues an encyclical, a pastoral letter, or any other public 
instrument, no one can be forced to accept it. Its effect, humanly 
‘speaking, depends on individual opinion. And:so it is with the 
decree of the Vatican Council concerning the Papal Infallibility. 
If Catholics did not believe in the Papal Infallibility, the decree 
would be a dead letter. The famous Syllabus has given mortal 
offence and excited bitter animosity, partly because it has been 
misunderstood, and partly because it denies received opinions, and 
the infallible dogmas of the Liberal party. Governments forbade 
its publication, and denounced it as dangerous. Yet-no one could 
possibly, be compelled to assent to the negative propositions con- 
tained in the Syllabus. Its effect depends entirely on opinion. It - 
‘was not even, an exercise of the prerogative of Infallibility, and 
Catholics do not hold it to be infallible. It consists only of a 
' denial of certain propositions, without affirming anything. _ Thus 
it denies the principle of non-intervention, without stating in what 
-eases intervention is lawful. Soit denies the principle of “liberty 
of conscience”—meaning, simply, that no man has.a moral right 
to hold and maintain that which is morally false. So no man has 
a moral right to hold the opinion that murder‘and theft are not 
wrong. All this is teaching and nothing more.. The same 
principles apply to all ecclesiastical censures—such as excom- 
munication. They are of no effect, humanly speaking, unless 
people believe in them; and, indeed,, the Holy See has abolished 
the social effects of excommunication, so that no one is required 
to avoid an excommunicated person. .Excommunication is ex- 
pulsion from the Catholic Church—like “ reading out” among the 
‘ Quakers. Its external and practical effects depend on opinion. A 


t 
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confessor may refuse absolution. But no one can be compelled 
to go to confession. ‘Therefore the coercive effect of the refusal of 
absolution depends on the opinion of the individual. If aman is 
refused the sacraments, the coercive effect of that refusal depends on 
his opinion or belief. If he believes that the sacraments are-unne- 
cessary, the refusal is absolutely nugatory.. It will exercise no power 
over him, and he will treat it with neglect, or even with contempt. 
No one can compel him to believe that which he does not believe. 

Let us suppose the case. even'of a suspended or excom- 
municated priest. Unless the civil power will enforce the conse- 
_ quences of his suspension or excommunication, he must céntinue in . 
the possession of whatever rights the law gives him. If the civil 
power refuse to interfere, the question is reduced to this—Will 
the people accept the ministrations of the suspended or excom- 
. municated priest?’ This depends on the opinion of the people. 
No one can’compel them to attend the mass of that priest, or to 
receive the sacraments from him. If the government supports 
him, he will continue in possession of the church of which he is 
incumbent. But his church will be deserted, or will be attended 
.only by ‘persons who are not Roman Catholics. The reason is that 
the question depends not on law ‘but on opinion, and the civil 
government has perfect freedom to enforce or not to enforce the 
ecclesiastical law, which by itself is practically powerless. 

We are told that the ecclesiastical and spiritual power is dan- © 
gerous to civil governments. Prince Bismarck and Prince 
Gortschakoff have both’said so. But if the civil power refuses to 
support the ecclesiastical power, the latter has nothing to depend 
on except opinion. And the civil poera has irresistible 
material force at its disposal. . 

We may be told that the power of apii beii aih is very 
great. No doubt this.is true. But how is it to be met and dealt 
with? , This is a practical question. Is it to be done -by persecu- * 
tion? . Prince Bismarck has attempted this solution of the question; 
and many prudent and experienced men think that he will fail. 
He will fail because his laws and his acts are intended to destroy 
certain opinions. - He is determined to put down the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Pope. He is determined to confine the Roman 
Catholic’Church in Germany to. the German territory, excluding 
the Holy See. For this purpose he imprisons and deposes bishops 
and clergy, and he confiscates property. “But what does--this 
“amount to? The Catholic people of Germany, and the whole 
Church throughout the world, deny the power of the civil govern- 
ment to take away a spiritual authority and jurisdiction which it 
has never given'and which. it cannot give. The deposed bishops 
are still bishops, and the deposed priests are still priests, and they 
are the only legitimate pastors and spiritual superiors’ of their 
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people. And the authority of the Holy See, as the centre of unity 
and the supreme spiritual power,is matter of belief, essential to the 
Catholic religion, and no laws can touch that belief. So'Henry 
VIII. had penile beheaded, hanged, drawn, and quartered for deny- 
ing his supremacy, but he codd not make them believe in it. So 
the Inquisition burnt heretics, but could not change their opinions. 
There was some sense in the persecutors of former days. They 
had a policy. Their policy was extermination. We condemn and 
abhor those persecutors, whether Catholic or Protestant; but we 
must admit that they knew the objeet which they had ií view, 
and they understood the means of attaining it. If Prince Bismarck 
undertook to expel or exterminate the German Catholics, he would 
have a policy and he might call himself a statesman. But he 
ought to have known that there is no use in legislating against 
religious opinion which has, or claims, an origin anterior to laws, 
unless you are prepared for a policy of extermination—a policy 
very desperate and difficult, which has sometimes been effectual,- 
but more frequently has failed. Prinée Bismarck knows that such 
a policy is morally and politically impossible in the present times; 
and he ought to have been deterred from undertaking an in- 
effectual course, injurious to his country, and which will collapse 
whenever he is no longer in power, because it is foolish, cruel, un- 
. just, and based on no political principle. It can only be excused 
. on the ground of the supposed danger which menaces the civil 
power, or the opinion that such danger exists. 

Many of those who profess to be alarmed at spiritual and 
ecclesiastical power are, in fact, led by that jealousy of the 
spiritual authority which amounts often to antipathy and hatred. 
So we meet, with persons who will reason coldly ahd dispassion- 
ately on other matters, but who break out into violence and bitter 

animosity on this one subject. 

* One reason is that human nature ‘intially dislikes an authority 
which, though exercised by men, claims to be superhuman. The 
civil power is of the earth and akin to men themselves. Under 
some forms of constitution they share in it. At any rate they 
understand it, or think they do, and therefore it does not offend 
. their pride. This is singularly illustrated in Jewish history. The 
Jews had been governed by the vicegerents of Heaven, but they 
clamoured for a temporal government. They told Samuel that 
Po would have a king like other nations. He was commanded 
to tell them that by rejecting the prophets they rejected God, and 
to warn them of all the evils which they would suffer under a 
temporal government. But they insisted on having a temporal 
king. And soon afterwards the king persecuted the Church. 

Governments and statesmen—or, at least, persons in high places, , 

who very seldom deserve to: be called statesmen—hate with a 
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bitter hatred and burning’ jealousy a Church which is not - 
‘ absolutely under their control, and they want to make religion a 
department of the State. A Church which they cannot absolutely 
control gives them trouble, or may do so, and it offends their pride. 
It is the Mordecai who will not bow down to them. They protest 
against imperium in imperio; they would set up an idol of their 
own—a golden image before whom all must fall down and wor- 
ship, and they would forbid all men from making petition to God 
or man, except to the government. The spirit is the same now 
that it was in the days of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius. So history 
repeats itself, not always in the same form, but with similar prin- _ 
ciples. The honourable and learned member-for Oxford told the 
House of Commons that he supported the Anglican Church because’ 
it was made by Act of Parliament, it was the creature of Parliament,, 
and by Parliament it could be altered or unmade. He repudiated . 
with indignation the very idea that there could be anything in the 
Church superior to temporal’ law, or anything with which Parlia- 
ment had not a right to deal, as freely as it would deal with a 
turnpike act. This is the prevalent and received opinion of the 
present day, which Prince Bismarck has-been practically illus- 
trating. The same hasbeen done in Italy. under the false, shallow, 
and stupid pretence of a free Church in a free State. It arises 
partly from the opinion, industriously propagated, that spiritual 
authority—especially that of the Rornan Catholic Church—aims at 
placing itself above the State, and disobeying the temporal laws 
at will, and in matters properly belonging to those laws. And 
multitudes of people have been deluded, or have deluded them- 
‘ selves into the belief, that this in the nineteenth century is possible. 
This error arises from want of knowledge and of analysis of the 
subject. 
We decline to go into.the quotations and extracts which 
` My. Gladstone has provided for public instruction or confusion. 
They extend over nearly two thousand years, and.are for the 
most part not usefully applicable to the present times. Many 
things in bygone ages were written, said, and done, which 
must be’ attributed to the circumstances and exigencies of the 
times, or to the diversities of opinion which existed among even 
the highest authorities on disputed points. Writers in former 
times have exaggerated the powers of the hierarchy. History 
furnishes cases where the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church have overstepped the legitimate boundaries of spiritual 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Sometimes this has, under an , 
exceptional state of things, been justifiable and beneficial. Some- 
times it has been otherwise. So long as the Church is governed 
not by angels but by men, there must be abuses, though its 
dogmatic teaching de fide, is under Divine guidance. It is a grave 
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error of judgment to attempt to justify all that has, ever been 
said, written, and done in the Church. And on the other hand it 
is a still more serious thing to turn against the Church anything 
wrong or questionable that can be collected from history, and the 
enormous mass of ecclesiastical writers and acts, for the purpose 
of exciting public opinion against the Roman Catholics of the 
nineteenth century, and their Church and religion. We carefully 
abstain from using stronger language.. l 
‘The matter which we have under consideration must be dealt 

with in a very different way. The first principle is this. Unless 
the belief in the double nature of man and the immortality of the 
` soul be extinguished, religion must hold its own even (in some 
cases) against and above temporal laws. This is a principle of 
universal public law, because it appertains to that system of laws 
and obligations under which mankind are governed, and which 
constitute the order of human society and of civil governments 
whatever may be their form. All political theories which cast: 
aside religion, and seek their foundation in such doctrines as the 
greater welfare of the greater number, are absurd, not only because 
the great question is, What is conducive to the greater welfare? but 
because they reject the double nature of man and his belief that 
he has not only a body’but a soul. The disciples of Mr. Stuart 


_ Mill may think this an erroneous opinion. But still the opinion. - 


of the majority of mankind is a fact which they can neither deny 
nor despise with impunity. And no system can be sound which 
casts aside that fact. This would be so, even if that opinion 
-were unfounded. l i 

The civil state has chiefly reference to the uses of témporal- 
things with a view to the temporal peace and welfare of man- ' 
kind. And as man has a double nature—one temporal and’ the 
. other spiritual—there is also in the world a spiritual or religious 
existence sometimes designated by the term Church—whether it 
be the Roman Catholic Church, or whether it comprise all re- 
ligious bodies; and the canonists, especially Devoti and Zallinger, 
show that the two commonwealths—one civil and the other re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical—are distinct and separate, each having its 
independent province, use, and authority ; ‘one providing for the 
temporal welfare of. its citizens and human society, while the 
other regards religion, and has for its ultimate object the future 
existence and fate of man.* Thus all religious bodies assert 
and claim more or less independence from the civil power. So 
a large majority of the Presbyterians in Scotland refused to 
submit to the law of the land, and constituted a free Church, 
governed only by itself and its own laws. They established an 


* Seo the authorities and the details of this “subject in Bowyer’s “ Commentaries on 
< Universal Public Law,” chap. xii. p. 111,'&e. 
s 
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imperium in imperio. Many more instances could be cited to 
prove that the separate existence and independence of the’ 
spiritual, religious, and ecclesiastical power is a fact which cannot: 
' be denied. That fact can only be destroyed in one way—by 
extinguishing the belief in- the immortality of the soul and’ 
the existence of God. Until that is accomplished, man cannot 
believe that the civil government and its laws are all-sufficient for 
his welfare. . . . - 

The Roman Catholic Church will give us the clearest and most 
complete illustration and application of the doctrines of public 
law on this subject;.but they are more or less applicable to` 
‘other religious bodies, and to the aggregate of religious bodies ` 
throughout the world. 4 on "as 

Savigny lays down the principle that the universality of 
Christianity forbids that its laws should be subjected toa purely 
national or municipal direction.* And Savigny was a Prussian 
judge and a Protestant. They therefore: extend beyond, and as 
it were over, temporal municipal law, but without injuring or 
" weakening its authority.’ For the Church was not intended to 
supersede temporal laws and. governments, as its origin and 
objects ‘are different from’ those of civil polity.f And this, 
according to St. Augustine, is the meaning of the declaration, 
My kingdom is not of this world. And St. Augustine observes that 
it is declared not that that kingdom is not in the world, but 
it is not of this world. . It means, not “My kingdom is’ not 
in this world,” but “My kingdom, is founded on principles and in- 
tended for purposes different from those of civil and political 
governments.” This is truly the key of the whole subject. 

In each country the relations, where such relations exist, 
between the Church and the State, and the subjection of persons 
‘and things to the temporal law, produce a contact between 
ecclesiastical public law and municipal law. And this proposition 
applies even to those countries where the civil power does not 
enforce or even take notice of the laws of the Church, because 
those laws exist as matter of fact, and are observed by those who 
belong to the Church, so that they practically operate on the 
` regimen of society through the power of belief and duty. And the 
universality ‘of ecclesiastical law places it in contact with the 
general law of nations. Be f 

Here it.is necessary to our subject to note a distinction between 
the Roman Catholic Church and other Churches or religious bodies. . 
These partake of the universality of Christianity so far as they 
hold Christian doctrine in common. But viewed as constituted 
bodies apart from doctrine, their constitutions have no point of 


- 


* Traité du Droit Romain; tom. i. p. 27. Edit. Paris, 1840. i 
t Suarez, de Legibus, lib iii. sec. 5; St. Augustine, de Civit, Dei, lib. xix. cap. 17. 
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unity beyond the limits of the ee to T they belong. 
They are in the nature of collegia—that is to say, bodies politic or 
societies wholly within the civil community ‘and the territory of 
the sovereign, and therefore of a municipal nature.* They have 
. their own particular organic laws and regulations, arid they stand 
in various relations to the temporal government and to civil and 
political society. This is so in a legal sense, though they may 
have relations of a religious kind, and analogies or similarity of 
form or belief with foreign bodies of the same soit. 

The Roman Catholic Church is essentially. different. It is 
regularly constituted in the form of an universal spiritual mon- 
` archy. It is a society distinct from the State in- every country, - 
having its own spiritual magistrates and its own spiritual laws. - 
Its ultimate object and end is not the civil and political and 
economic regulation and government of society, for.it regards 
the future existence of man and his eternal interests. Thus the 
institution of civil or politic society is not a necessary constituent - 
element of the constitution. of the Catholic Church. No analysis 
of that constitution would result in civil society—that is to say, 
civitas or human society under temporal sover eignty. 

‘The division of thé world into states and territories is an insti- 
tution of secondary natural law conséquent on the institution of 
civil societies, which form the ultimate step of the development , 
of the social state.t That division is caused by and grounded on 
reasons which have no application to the Catholic Church. It is 
matter of jus singulare and quod necessitas constituit.t It arises from 
civil government, and is a subordinate institution of public law, to 
the formation of. which various circumstances, such as diversities 
of climate, soil, language, race, and geographical position, have 
contributed. 

But the Catholic Church, being essentially universal, regards 
` mankind as an. unity apart from their division into states and 
nations. . Its constitution and its laws belong legally to the 

condition of mankind anterior ‘to, or at least apart from, the for- 
mation of separate states governed by temporal sovereignty. If 
this were not so, the Church would be an aggregate of civil States. 
Those politic communities are from time to time changed or 
dismembered, and their boundaries moved by conquest or treaty 
and a variety of other causes of which we read in history. Their 
principles are corporate individuality, independence, and exclusive 
sovereignty within the respective territories of each ; but the 
principle of the Church is unity combined with imiversality: 

* Devoti, Inst. Canon., tom, i., Prolegom., sec. 4; n. 2, sec. 6. 

t See Bowyer: “ Commentaries on Universal Public Law,” p. 123, 124-5, höre the 
doctrines on this subject are fully explained. Hermogenianus says, «Bx hoe jure—dis- 


crete gentes—regna condita.” Lib. v. ff. de Orig. Jur. 
hy Modestinus, lib, xl. ff. de Ne Lege 5 ; Paulus, lib. xvi. ff. de Leg. 
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. The principle’ of the division of the world into states and 
territories is, however, by no means neglected by ecclesiastical 
public law. Administrative and jurisdictional necessity, analo- 
gous to the causes which produced the civil divisions of the 
earth, gavé rise to the ecclesiastical boundaries of patriarchates, 


provinces, dioceses, and lastly parishes; and the demarcation of ` 


these districts was determined in a great degree by physical, 
temporal, and political circumstances. And the very institution 
of a national synod shows that the Church has regard to the 
principle called nationality. Unity is, however, maintained by 
the fundamental principle and rule of ecclesiastical law, that those 


.to whom the cure of souls is assigned within those divisions are 


admitted not to the: plenitude of jurisdiction, but to a participation 
of solicitude and care with the Supreme Pontiff. Thus, though 
the episcopate is one, as St. Cyprian says, through the See of 
Peter,* yet each bishop -has a local. compass of his authority 
called a diocese} which is marked out, not to define a territory 
for purposes of dominion, as is the case with temporal states and 


territories, but simply that the pastoral care of‘one bishop may be - 
- distinguished, for practical purposes, from that of another.’ So a 


bishop’s ‘see is the Church where he is set;{ and from that 
Church he takes his name as a bishop. So St. James was Bishop 
of Jerusalem and Evodius Bishop of Antioch,§ though they 
had no temporal or territorial right or title in those places. And 
the fact that ecclesiastical boundaries frequently coincide with 
temporal territories alters not the nature of the former, but is 
easily accounted- for on historical and. geographical, reasons. 
Ecclesiastical public law is brought into contact with the 


political divisions of the earth into nations and, states. by the 
‘relations, direct or indirect, which must exist between the spiritual 


and temporal powers. Those relations arise from various causes. 
Ecclesiastical law has for its object the exterior acts of men,]|| 
and it is, like other laws, a rule of conduct directing the citizens 
of the commonwealth of which it is the law—that is to say, the 


-Catholic Church. And the Church is a sotiety distin ct from the 
‘State, and having its own.constitution and spiritual authorities. 


Though the direct ox immediate object of the temporal, and that 
of the spiritual law, are different; yet as both relate to external 
things, they sometimes regulate the same things. In many cases 
the temporal ‘law coincides with, and therefore supports ‘and ` 
enforces, the laws of the Church. Hence arise those matters which - 
are termed mixed, because they are subject to both laws. In some 


* Bolgeni, L’Episcopato, tom. ii. cap. 10, art. 3. 
t Hooker, Ecoles. Polit. bk. vii. sec. 8. 
t Ibid. § Ibid. sec. 5. 
|| Suarez, de Leg, lib. iv.’cap. 12, 13. 
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cases, indeed, there is a real conflict between the two laws—where. 
the law of the State so contradicts the spiritual law that it is 
impossible to obey both. Such was the law ef Nebuchadnezzar’ 
commanding an idolatrous act. Such were the laws of some of 
the Roman emperors who persecuted Christianity. There have 
been, and may be, other cases less extreme, but founded on the 
very same principles, where the rights of conscience are so violated 
that the temporal law cannot be complied with’ except by sub- 
mitting to punishment however. rigorous. In other cases the 
Gonflict j is only apparent, becausé it arises from the circumstance 
that the spiritual law commands in ‘order to an ulterior object, 
while the temporal law regards a temporal ‘purpose, and does not 
forbid that which the former prescribes. And so the principles of 
religion and the laws of the Church require many things, beyond 
what the temporal powers deem sufficient for the outward order 
and secular welfare .of society, because’the direct object of those 
principles and laws is beyond the preseut life. 

The relations of the Church with temporal laws‘arising from 


these causes introduce what may be called the municipal element 


into ecclesiastical jurisprudence, consisting in modifications of the 
mutable part of that system, calculated to suit the. laws and 
customs of particular countries., Thus in some countries the civil 
power participates in the election or nomination of persons to fill 
bishoprics. .And ecclesiastical property is more or less affected 
by temporal laws, which thus modify the law of the Church. In 
Protestant countries, where the Catholic ecclesiastical law is-only 
tolerated by the secular power, and looked upon simply -ds the 
usages and bye-laws of a particular body, and consequently the 
Catholic Church is primarily subjected to the ordinary secular law , 


` Of the land, many parts of the ecclesiastical or, canon law are not . 


‘in practical operation, because they are not applicable to that 
state of things, and because the courts of law will allow to the 
law of the Church only that effect, as such, which they concede 
tòsthe rules of an’ unincorporated society, which are not contrary 
to the temporal law. There are, moreover, concordats or agree- 
ments between the Holy See and divers governments, regulating 
the relations between thee Church and the State, and granting 
certain privileges to the latter; and likewise privileges, not 
affecting doctrine, have been given to Churches of particular 
States or provinces, in derogation of the mdma rules of the 
Church. 3 - 

All these things Tut ecclesiastical public law into contact with 
the political divisions and governments of the earth. It remains 
to be seen by what legal constitutional principles those: divisions 
and the laws. and institutions. of different. States are prevented 


from introducing an element of -discord into the Church, and 


e 
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-how ecclesiastical law is sufficiently elastic to adapt itself to 
the exigencies of every place and to every form of temporal | 
polity. S i o 
The first of these principles is that which makes the public law 
of the Church not municipal but universal, as we have already 
shown. The second is-that, as we have seen, ecclesiastical public 
law is (because of its universality) legally anterior to the division 
of the world. into nations and states, because it belongs to an 
element in the development of society anterior to civil or politic 
society—that is to say, it belongs to natural society. The conse- 
quence is that the public law of the Church is collateral to that of 
civil communities or states, and the one does not arise out of nor 
depend on the other, but each has its separate existence and 
province. So ecclesiastical public law is apart from the municipal 
governmerit or last step of the development of human society, 
because it appertains to the second, namely, natural society. Now 
. natural society, which was not destroyed but confirmed by politic 
or civil society, is universal, and not municipal or belonging to 
different communities considered as such. It embraces all man- 
kind; and this universality is an essential characteristic and 
fundamental principle of the constitution of the: Church, or in 
other words, of ecclesiastical public law. These reflections 
show how it is' that ecclesiastical public law, ‘that is to say, 
the constitution of. the Church, -harmonizes not only with 
the ‘primary natural law (which regards mankind as one undi- 
vided society), but-with the division of the world into nations 
and states, and their municipal institutions. The former is 
included in the constitutional law of both the’ Church and civil: 
politic societies, while the latter spring out of civil society by 
` development, and are therefore in unison with, though collateral , 
to, the organic system and laws of the Church. This subject is 
beautifully stated and illustrated by St. Augustine in his treatise 
de Civitate Dei, book xix., c. 17 :— 

“ Hæc ergo civitas ccelestis dum peregrinatur in terra, ex omnibus genti- 
bus cives evocat, atque in omnibus linguis peregrinam collegit societatem ; 
non curans quidquid in moribus, legibus, institutisque diversum est, quibus 
pax terrea vel conquiritur vel ténetur; nihil eorum rescindens, nec de- 
struens, imo etiam servans ac sequens : quod licet diversum sit in diversis ° 
nationibus, ad unum tamen eundemque finem terrenæ pacis intenditur ; si 


religionem qué unus summus et verus Deus colendus docetur, non im- 
pedit. Utitur ergo etiam ccelestis civitas in hac sua peregrinatione pace 


4 L 


terrenâ. ; 

The law of the Catholic Church, preserves the principle of the 
unity of the human race in the economy of the world for the very 
reason, among others, that it stands on natural society, which 
embraces the whole world, whatever may be the municipal polity- 
of distinct countries, such as kingdoms or republics. All those 
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communities in the civilized world are affected by that law in a 
greater or less degree, both internally and externally, even when 
they decline to sanction it or merely tolerate it, because it is an 
essential component of the form and economy of European 

society ; and if looked on in this light, it is part of the general 
law of nations. Thus no one can read the history of European 
politics and diplomatic business without seeing the important 
place occupied by the affairs of the Church, and its relations both 
with society in general and with particular States, which relations 
are partly regulated by ecclesiastical public law. ` ; 

An analysis has now been laid before the reader which, though 
without details, sufficiently shows that the conflict of laws between 
the Catholic Church and civil governments is most frequently only 
apparent, and that in other cases it ought not to result in a state 
of war and persecution of the Church. : 

Let us look at a case of the former sort. In countries where 
the disciplinary decrees of the Council of Trent are published, and 
the law of clandestinity is in force as regards Catholics, the Church 
requires celebration of marriage before the ecclesiastical authority. 
The temporal law holds the civil contract valid and sufficient. 
Here the conflict is only apparent. The, Church, looking to the 
sacramental and sacred character of matrimony and the religious 
character of the family, for the welfare of souls requires a reli- 
gious sanction and celebration. The State, looking only to the 
outward peace of society and the succession of civil rights and 
property, holds the civil contract sufficient. It amounts only to 
this, that the Church requirés. something more than the State, 
because it looks beyond the mere temporal order of society. Yet 
in such cases politicians, lawyers, and philosophers are angry and 
even furious, and violently charge the Church with overriding and 
asserting itself to be superior to the law of the land. So in the 
case of mixed marriages, the State permits that which the Church 
either condemns or forbids, because the Church views the subject 
in a religious light, and fears that the children of such marriages 

- will have no-religion—a question which the State disregards. 
Here again the conflict is only apparent, and any one who pleases’ 
may disobey the Church. The Church cannot conform in all cases 
to the laws of the State, because the Church is universal and the 
State is municipal, and the Church looks to an ulterior end beyond 
the mere outward peace, order, and regulation of civil society. 
The Church and the civil government are intended for. different 
purposes, and therefore their principles cannot possibly be identical, 
and the spirit of their laws must be different. But‘it does not 
follow that the Church aims at being superior to the law of the 
land. The same may be said of the law of divorce a vinculo 
i ace `The statute law of England allows this. But the 
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Catholic Church cannot tolerate it, because the sacramental and 
indissoluble character of marriage is an article of faith, and there- 
fore it is utterly impossible for the Church to accept and conform 
to the temporal law in this respect. The Established Church 
must and does conform to the statute law, because it is municipal 
arid created by the temporal law. But the Roman Catholic Church 
is universal, and cannot bend its essential principles and doctrines 
according to the laws of each’ State. Nevertheless there is 
nothing but opinion and religious belief to prevent a Roman 
Catholic from obtaining a divorce, or marrying a divorced woman, 
and living in a state which the Church condemns as adultery, 
although it is legal. f 

We have frequently heard a violent outpouring of wrath and ` 
furious denunciations of the Holy See because it has condemned 
every systein of education for Catholics that is not based on religion. 
Lawyers, politicians, and, people who call themselves statesmen 
because they succeed in obtaining certain places or have reached 
a certain position by making speeches, bitterly accuse the Church 
of interfering with government and claiming to be superior to 
the law of the land. But if these people would sufficiently 
regulate their pride to think dispassionately, they would see the 
injustice of these accusations. Their views are too shallow to 
reach the key to this question. It consists of the universality of 
the Church, and its ultimate end and objects, which render it 
not superior to the State, but collateral to it. Thus the State 
may educate children solely with a view to making them useful 
citizens. But the Church must aim at making them good 
Christians, and consider this object paramount to all ‘others, 
Lawyers and politicians may think this opinion superstitious and 
bigoted. But the Roman Catholic Church is nevertheless a fact 
which they cannot destroy. And indeed wise: governments see 
that it is their interest to encourage religious education for the ` 
sake of that obedience, order, and morality which ‘are necessary 
even for the temporal end of government. And we must add-that . 
education is a most essential duty and function of the Church. 
Our Lord said to the Church of that day, “Go and, teach all 
nations ;” and the Church cannot neglect the duty of teaching with- 
out disobédience and apostacy. If the State forbade Catholics to 
receive an. education approved by their Church, and compelled 
them to receive a purely secular education, this would constitute 
a real conflict, which we see in Germany. In that country the 
Government has undertaken the stupid course of attempting: to 
destroy opinion and belief by material force, thereby making ' 
fourteen millions of loyal Germans uneasy, discontented, and 
thoroughly unhappy. A prudent and enlightened’ Government 
avoids conflict with any Church or religious denomination. Look 
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what peace and Joniga this conntry enjoys ma the govern- . 
ment of a great, wise, and sagacious minister. 


We do not deny. that there dare instances in history where . 


ecclesiastical authority has been unduly exerciséd and has en- 
croached on the civil power. But things have always righted 
themselves; and, both in the present day and for the future, the 
- recurrence of such excesses or abuses is little to be feared. And 


‘whenever a conflict of laws between the two powers occurs, good ` ' 


sense and moderation will always find a solution of the difficulty, 
by considering the spirit of those Jaws and the diversity of their 
‘objects. At any rate, the civil power has material force; it can 
therefore well afford to use forbearance for the peace and ‘welfare 
of society, which are always endangered when thé government 
places itself in a position of hostility to the religious convictions 
of even a comparatively. small proportion of the nation. A 
government must be very imprudent and unwise if it does not ` 
see that, when it opposes and seeks to put down or suppress 
religious convictions and influences, it weakens a principle of its 
own authority, and one of the bonds which keep human society 
together. Pedantry, doctrinairism, and platitudes like “the gréater 
welfare of the greater number,” will never be of any use to govern 
mankind. Material force, which is necessary for the maintenance 
of civil society and government, is not sufficient for permanent ` 
, security; it must be supplemented by the principles of duty and . . 
obedience, and those principles have no safe and stable foundation | 
except in religious influences and convictions. Those influences 
and convictions ought therefore to be’ most delicately handled, if 
the civil power deals with them, whether they belong to an 
established Church or to any other religious society or body— 
_ Christian, Jewish, or of any other faith. i 
The repressive and tyrannical: laws passed and ruthlessly en- 
forced in Germany are defended on the ground that the decree 
of the Vatican Council declaring thè dogma of- ‘Papal Infallibility ` 
has changed the relations between the Roman Catholic Church - 
and the civil power, and rendered those laws necessary. ° 
The amount of obstinate and incorrigible misrepresentation: on 
this subject is most remarkable. We have been told repeatedly 
in print, and by persons whose opinions on other subjects deserve 
respect, that the Vatican Decree has stamped with the seal of 
infallibility all the laws and political ‘and ecclesiastical measures 
of the whole dynasty of Popes, and even the questionable or 
sinful acts of the few Pontifis whose: history affords more satis- 
faction to a certain class of minds than the lives of the many holy: 
men, or even saints and martyrs, who have adored the chair of 
St. Peter. We have even been told that if the Popes had been 
infallible, they would have found an effectual remedy against the 
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Roman malaria. We are daily assured that the decree has 
established the dogmia of personal infallibility. Every word of the 
much-abused and grossly misunderstood Syllabus-is, it seems, 
infallible and binding de jide on the conscience of Catholics. 
These figments and absurdities have been over and over again 
refuted, yet they are constantly repeated as if they had never 
even been denied. 
The words of the decree ought io suffice by themselves :— 


“Therefore . . . the Sacred Couicil approving, we teach and define 
‘that it is a dogma divinely revealed, that the Roman Pontiff, when he 
speaks ex cathedrd—that is, when in discharge of the office of Pastor and 
Doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he 
defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by the Universal 
Church, by the Divine assistance promised him in Blessed Peter—is pos- 
. sessed of that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer willed that his 
Church should be endowed, for. defining apes regarding faith or 
morals,” * 


The decree plainly s sets forth that the prerogative of infallibility 
° springs not from, nor does it imply, inspiration, but is exercised 
by Divine assistance, and that it belongs not to the Pope personally 
but only to him when he speaks-ex cathedrd, that is to say, when in 
discharge of the office of pastor and doctor of all Christians, by 
' virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine. 
That doctrine must be regarding faith or morals. The definition 
-must be a distinct affirmation and declaration of a doctrine of faith 
or morals. Exception has been taken to the words or morals. 
But morals are a necessary part of religion. Two-thirds of the 
. Gospel consists of morals. The declaration must not only define - 
a doctrine regarding faith or morals, but must define it to be held? ° 
by the Universal Church, that is to say, it must not-be a decree, 
order, or decision in a particular place, or for a particular matter 
or case, but an universal truth, addressed to the whole Church, as 
a dogma to be believed—that is to say, a proposition published as 
an universal truth. This is not what has been called minimizing. 
` It is a strict legal‘ interpretation of the words of the Vatican 
decree. 

Evidently the decree does not apply to aielo of fact, but 
only to abstract articles of faith, defined and published as such, 
for the instruction of all the members of the Universal Church, to 
be received and held by them. The decree claims-no temporal 


* Itaque, nos . ... sacro approbante’ Concilio docemus ot divinitus revelatum 
dogma esse definimus; Romanum Pontificem cum ex cathedra loquitur,” id est cum 
omnium Christianorum Pastoris et Doctoris munere fungens, pro supremå sua Apostolica 
auctoritate doctrinam de fide vel moribus ab universâ Ecelesiâ tenendam definit, per 
assistentiam Divinam, ipsi in Petro promissam, e& infallibilitate pollere, qua Divinus 
Redemptor Ecclesiam suam in dđefiniendâ doctrina de fide vel moribus instructam esse 
voluit. 

t ne “Petri Privilegiz m,” by aaa Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. Append., 
p. 2 
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nor political power. ‘It is confined within the scope of the words— 
“Go and teach all nations.” The decree does not change the doc- | 
trine of the infallibility of the Church, but only sence its exercise , 
by theSapr eme apostolic Pontiff. 

Strange that the decree should have pained ae an outcry. 
and such violence! ; But, in truth, it has been made a pretext for 
political purposes ; and public opinion has been obscured by pre- 
judice and misrepresentation. Mr. Gladstone invented Vatican- 
ism four years after the decree had ‘been published, and in the 
meantime he received Ultramontane support, regardless of the’ 
dangers of Papal infallibility. .Prince Bismarck has been more 
consistent. But he bad no ground for being more alarmed at the 
infallibility of the Pope than he was at the infallibility of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Practically it is the same thing, for it is 
impossible: to anticipate the case of the Pope defining a dogma 
‘contrary to the opinion of the Church, or the majority of ‘the 
bishops. And'the prerogatiye of infallibility ‘must be exercised 
ex cathedrd, which necessarily means a long process, and mature 
deliberation. The term ex cathedrâ implies, according to the’ 
practice-of the Papal court; and that court is very slow to move 
‘in. such matters, and extremely: cautious. It is indeed morally 
impossible that the Holy See would ever define a doctrine without 
previously consulting the bishops. In the case of the Immaculate 
Conception every bishop of the Church was invited to give his 
opinion in writing, and. the opinions were collected, printed, and 
submitted to a, learned congregation. Then the bishops were 
summoned to Rome to deliberate. - The proceedings lasted many 
years before the question was decided. l 

Why should the infallibility of the Pope ‘present ‘greater diffi- ` 
culties than the infallibility of the Church? Indeed,.an infallible 
body with a fallible head, an infallible monarchy with a fallible 
monarch, is a conception utterly illogical and absurd. 

_ No doubt the very idea of infallibility is a difficulty to those 
who do not understand the premises on which it is founded. The 
doctrine of ‘infallibility springs from the rule of faith of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and it is a necessary part of ‘the religion 
` of that Church. That rule of faith is the authority and teaching 
of the living Chuich, which was created for that purpose, with a 
` promise of Divine assistance and guidance in the performance of 
that function and duty. Without such assistance and guidance 
the Church would be useless as a teaching body, and it- could not 
fulfil the command, “Go and teach all nations.” And.thdt assistance 
and guidance is infallibility. This (we say it with all due respect) 
shows the weak point in the position: of the Anglican Church ; for 
it says in the Thirty-nine Articles that the Church hath authority 
in controversies ‘of faith, Put it adds that general councils have ` 
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erred in matters of faith, What, then, is the use of a general 
council? Ifit is not under Divine guidance it is useless, for it 
throws the question back to the private judgment of each indi- 
vidual, and every man may say that the general council has erred 
because it differs from his opinion. But if it be under Divine 
guidance ‘it is infallible; and if it be infallible it must be com- 
petent to decide in what manner and form the infallibility of the 
Church is to be exercised. This was done by the Vatican 
Council. Those who do not belong to the Roman Catholic Church ` 
deny that it is the universal Church. Into that controversy we do 
not now enter, for we are only stating the case on which the 
Roman Catholic Church relies and on which it grounds its claims 
and its position with regard to the temporal powers. Roman 
Catholics have a right to entertain their opinion and belief 
regarding the authority of their Church without any interference 
on the part of the civil power of any State whatsoever. They 
must hold the rule of faith which their religion prescribes, or cease | 
to be Roman Catholics; and no one deserving the name of a 
statesman would commit the enormous blunder of forcing them 
to choose between their duty to their religion and their obedience 
to the temporal law. This dilemma can only be produced by 
special legislation intended for that unwise and unjust purpose. 
For the Church enjoins obedience to the civil powers as a religious 
duty, and will admit no exception, unless in extreme cases where 
the rights of conscience are violated and it is impossible to obey 
the law of man without offending against the law of God. A 
wise and enlightened legislature will always avoid such extreme 
cases. It is never necessary to create those extreme cases. They 
exist when a government undertakes to suppress religious opinion 
by material force. Then it is easy to raise a cry that the Church 
is imperium in imperio and dangerous to the supremacy of the 
Government. This cry isa pretence. It is caused by that pride 
and jealousy to which we have already referred, and it always 
covers some unjustifiable ambition or some evil political design. 
The hostility of the Government seeks to justify itself by com- 
plaining of a pretended divided allegiance, and thus it deludes the 
numbers who do not know. or do not reflect that the duty of a 
Roman Catholic to his Church is of a totally different nature and 
belongs to a different sphere from civil allegiance, although it 
gives a religious force and sanction to that allegiance. No man 
` can be a good Roman Catholic who does not respect and obey 
the sovereign power and the laws of his country, and the German 
Roman Catholics have unmistakably shown that they hold this 
doctrine; for they loyally and gallantly served their country in 
the war against France, although it was a war of a Protestant 
State against the chief Catholic Power of Europe and the guardian 
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and protector of the Holy See a the Gilson sovereignty of 
the Pope. They showed beyond doubt their loyalty and their 
allegiance. Even Catholic Bavaria was foremost in the defence 
of the country against French aggression. The German Catholics 
have been rewarded by exceptional laws and special tribunals 
framed for the purpose of persecuting them. Under those new 
laws their bishops and clergy have been’ fined, imprisoned, 
“interned,” or exiled; their religious communities and asso- 
ciations have been dissolved and plundered, their schools and 
charitable institutions destroyed, and they have been deprived— 
even the sick and the dying—of the sacraments and the con- 
solations of religion. Yet they have shown no, rebellious spirit. 
We. ‘ask, where is their divided allegiance? They have done 
and attempted nothing against the New Empire, and the Holy 


‘See has not uttered one word on the subject of the political -con- 


solidation of Germany under the power of Prussia. 

A government which undertakes to put down the Catholic 
religion and Church must go far beyond its own territories. It 
must extend its laws and ‘its policy all over the world, for muni- 
cipal law cannot deal. with an universal body which has a regular 
and complete constitution extending to every place where any, 
portion of it exists, and which must be- substantially the same 
everywhere and grounded on the same principles, opinions, and 
convictions. Catholics hold their Church to be an universal Divine 


‘ institution, which no human power can destroy; and this belief 


would be an incalculable element of strength and power even if 
it were unfounded. To attempt to overcome the Catholig Church 
by repression in one country is absurd. 

We have seen that this very Blethen? or alarak of univer- . 
sality is a reason why the Roman Catholic Church should not be! 
molested by civil governments. It belongs not to any country 
in particular, but to mankind, and for that reason it has only 
certain points of contact with municipal laws and institutions; 
and where that contact takes place there is very seldom any real 
conflict, though the Church looks on the subject from a different . 
point and for a different purpose. We have shown that it is a 


_ constituted and regular body, collateral to civil societies and states. 


It does not pretend to perform any of the functions of the State. 
It has no means and no machinery for that-purpose. It requires 
the material assistance of the State even where the State merely 
tolerates it; because the Church has not the material force ‘to 


` preserve peace and enforce laws and rights. Because it is 


universal and not municipal, it is equally at home in a democratic 
republic, an ‘aristocratic oligarchy, or an absolute despotism, 
The spirit. of the Church is supposed to be despotic, or at least 


` monarchical, but it prospers nowhere more conspicuously than in 


+ 
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the United’States of America. It would flourish in Russia if it 
were not crushed by the sanguinaty persecution éarried on by a 
government which represents a rival and schismatical Church. 
It holds its own in England under a constitutional Monarchy. 
Where it.is established, it scrupulously adheres to the terms of’ 
establishment, and in other countries itseeks noprivilege, but only 
claims the liberty enjoyed by other religious bodies. Everywhere - 
` the Catholic Church is the most powerful teacher of those prin- 
ciples on which peace, order, and obedience to authority are 
founded. It is the only great—truly Conservative—power left 
in the world. f f 
The true solution of the difficulty of the relations between the 
temporal and spiritual powers is this: the Church is not above 
the State nor is the State above the Church. The spiritual power 
is distinct from the temporal as the soul of man is distinct from 
his body. Both -have their uses and the laws which govern and 
direct them according to their nature and the end or purpose 
-for which they are intended by Divine Wisdom. As man has 
- two natures, one corporal and the other spiritual, so he must 
be governed in this life by two laws, one temporal and the other 
spiritual. There is no way of answering this proposition except 
_ by denying the life and immortality of the soul and the existence 
of God. If the soul be immortal, and if there be a God, and if 
man be responsible for his life in this world, it necessarily follows 
that he must be subject to a spiritual as well as to a temporal law. 
Both laws have their uses, their spirit, and their object. It is 
folly to talk about an imperium in imperio. For the temporal law 
and government cannot be sufficient both for the soul and body: 
—both for the spiritual and for the temporal natures of man. 
And as the spiritual law must regulate, not only. the opinions 
‘and belief, but- the actions of men, and their practical duties 


‘ in this life, and be to man a rule of conduct throughout life, 


it riecessarily follows that ‘man must be subjected to spiritual as 
well as to temporal authority. And both are necessary for the 
government of the world and the welfare of mankind. So far as 
regards the peace and the happiness of this world, both have the 
same object. But the spiritual power has an ulterior and para- 
mount aim and end. In this proposition all religious bodies agree. 
There ought to.be no collision and no hostility between the ° 
temporal government of any State and the Catholic Church, 
because those two bodies are distinct. One is municipal, local, 
and national, but the other is universal—one is intended for the 
temporal welfare and order of society and the use of all material 
_ things and interests, while the other has for its ‘object the ultimate 
fate and destination of man for eternity. The duties of the State- 
and of the Church are distinct and collateral tó each other. The 
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two bodies are intended for different purposes, and those purposes 
are fulfilled by different means, which need not in any way clash 
one with the other. The greatest peace and happiness will be 
obtained where the government carefully avoids interfering with - 
any religious convictions, and confines itself within the:limits of 
its own duties and functions—for the temporal and material govern- 
ment of its subjects and all those things which conduce to the 
good order and prosperity of the State, the administration of 
justice, and the welfare of the country in all things material. But 
man has other duties and other aspirations—other hopes and other 
destinies beyond the power of temporal government and terrestrial: 
policy—they belong to the Church, and they are not matters of 
philosophy, theory, and speculation, for they require obedience to 
laws and to the spiritual authorities to whom the administration 
of those laws belongs. If the temporal-laws be just, tolerant, and 
wise, there can be no collision between them and the spiritual 
authority. On the contrary, even where the State only tolerates 
and apparently ignores the Church, the two- laws and the two 
authorities—temporal and spiritual—will mutually support and 
strengthen each other, and secure together the peace and order 
of human society and the happiness of the people. 


` 


GEORGE BOWYER. 
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DEMONOLATRY, DEVIL-DANCING, AND 
DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. 


oe main object which I have in view in writing this paper is 
to elicit information. I have examined several of the phases 
of modern devil-worship, but must confess that I am at present in 
a state of considerable perplexity. I dare say that I have seen 
almost as much of the cultus of evil spirits in the East as any living 
man has; but still, although I am far from being credulous, I should 
like to be convinced fully and finally of the unreality’ of several of 
the manifestations and.phenomena which have come before my 
notice.. The juggling of “spiritualists” never fascinated me. 
Hom would have never been heard of if he had tried to match 
himself with Indian jugglers. Some four years ago I appreciated 
the scornful wonderment of a Brahmin who exclaimed to mie: 
“You English, what you call—‘phlegmatic’ people—people of 
‘common sense!’ O Siva! I hear you think spirits talk in tables, 
and rap! When one wise man gets to be one fool, then he 
gets to be one very big fool!” I write this in preface, hoping > 
that'no reader will suppose that, whilst I am laying before him 
certain phases, too deep for me to fathom, of the influences of 
devil-worship on the minds of simple half-savage Asiatics, I am 
myself one who is ready to believe every profane, and vain 
babbling of scientists falsely so called. I write of that I have seen. 
And I ask, calmly and advisedly, the strange, startling question : 
` Does Devil-possession, in the sense in which itis referred to inthe New Testa- 
ment, exist at this present time amongst the least civilized of the nations of 
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the globe? ‘I have met several men of the widest learning, and 
deepest experience, who never would answer me fully and 
fairly and frankly this question. It is one of the easiest things 
in the world to sneer at the very mention of such a proposition. 
It is easy to say that the belief of old women being witches was. 
a relic of barbarous times, which, as soon as civilization sprung’ 
up with its sweetness and light, was destroyed; and that thus, in 
a similar manner, any latter-day belief in devil-possession is out 
of date, and in the very nature of ‘the case to be scouted by | 
reasonable men. Yet, although I reiterate that mine is simply a 
perplexity, not a belief, from which I desire to be freed, I cannot 
help presuming that it is hardly fair to. Judge of peoples in'their 
ignorant infancy of civilization by our own mature standard. 
England, even in the days when “witches” were burnt, was, in its 
enlightenment, a cycle ahead‘of many of those Oriental localities 
in which demonolatry is actively practised now. 

At the’ outset of this inquiry a question arises which in itself is 
- open td endless argument. What was the naturé of demoniacal 
possession in the time of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? No 
doubt the simplest answer would be an, absolute negation of the 
premiss, by affirming that there never was such a thing as devils 
‘entering into méen—and indeed that devils themselves do not 
‘exist. Into such a realm of controversy it is impossible for me to 
follow the reasoner. I ama Christian in my fixed beliefs, and credit 
the plain sense of the sacred narrative.. The God Incarnate cast 
out demons who seem-to have done their best to become them- 
selves incarnate. Evil spirits. dwelt in the bodies of men, and 

exercised tyrannical influence over their victims. By the mouths 

of men they. spoke, though with them they could not become 

corporate. They had the power of inflicting bodily punish- 

ment. They rent some; others they made to gnash with 

their teeth. They hurried them hither and thither. They bore 

them away from the society of their fellows. They hurled living _ 
beings headlong to self-destruction. In a word, they appear 
to have had a distinct spiritual personality. If I believe rightly, 
it was not merely hysteria, epilepsy, mania, or various kinds of 
raving madness that Christ cured; He “cast out” evil. spirits 
which had “taken possession” of the bodies of men. These spirits 
were the emissaries of Satan: as God He had power over them, 
and prevailed. This appears to me to be part of a Gospel which 
is not against’ but beyond reason, and must as such be humbly 
_ received. 

But let my view be ever so incorrect, it only partially affects iny 
main argument. I contend that it appears that certain demono- 
lators in the present day, as far as the outward evidence of their 
afiliction goes, display as plain signs of demoniacal possession as 


t 
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ever were displayed eighteen hundred years ago. Ihold that—as 
far as sense can be- trusted and history relied upon—several pey- 


, ddis, or devil-dancers, could be produced to-morrow in Southern 


` India who, as:far as can be ascertained, are as truly possessed of 


evil agencies as was the man who was forced by the fiends within 
him to howl that he was not himself, but that his name was 
“Legion.” Not afew of the persons I refer to are, on ordinary 
occasions, calm. They have their avocations, and, often pursue 
them diligently. Sometimes ‘they have their wives and children ; 
they possess their inherited hut, small plantain-garden, well, and 
score of palmyras. They eschew bhang as a rule; and the juice 


>. of the poppy; and arrack. They are quiet, sleepy men and women, 


who occupy much of their time in staring over the yellow drifting 


“sands at the quail-flocks as they flit hither and thither, or at the 


gaunt, solitary wolves which’skulk under the shade of thorny . 
thickets waiting for an unwary goat.to pass by. But evening 
draws near ; the sunset reddens over the Ghauts; the deep mellow 
notes of the wood-pigeons grow fainter, and then cease ; fireflies 
twinkle out; great bats flap by lazily overhead; then comes the’ 
dull tuck of the tom-tom; the fire before the rustic devil-temple is 
lit; the’crowd gathers and waits for the priest. He is there! His 
lethargy has been thrown aside, the laugh of a fiend is in‘ his ° 
mouth. He stands before the people, the oracle of the demon, 
‘the devil-possessed! Enough for the present—lI must subsequently 
describe this scene more carefully in detail. Suffice it in this place 
to say that, about eight years ago I was staying in Tinnevelly, 
not ten miles distant: from the scene of a tragedy on one occa- 
sion such as I have referred to.’ The priest appeared suddenly at 
the devil-temple before the expectant votaries. A caldron was 
over the fire, and in it was lead in a molten state. -« Behold,” 
calmly cried the priest, “the demon is in me.. I will prove to 
you all the presence within me of the omnipotent divinity.” With 
that he lifted the caldron, and poured the liquid lead over his 
head. -Horns were blown, tom-toms beaten, fresh logs of resi- 
nous wood flung into the fire, and goats duly sacrificed. The 
priest staggered about a little, and then fell down in a fainting- - 
fit. Three days afterwards he died in horrible agény. But his: 


* mind was clear and calm to the last. The latest words he uttered 


were, Nané sattya sámi! “It is indeed I who am the true God !” 


l . In the midst of his fearful torture, and éven in the hour of death, 


he believed, with the fiercest certainty of faith, that his body was. 

the inviolate shrine of the almighty demon he adored. That 

demon ‘was to him the Supreme. With that- indwelling demon 

he identified himself. So he died with a cry announcing his own 

divinity. This is terrible, but it is true. Was that man in the 

Scriptural sense “possessed of an evil spirit ?” i. ¥ 
VOL. XXVII. 2. Zg 
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So much has been written about demonolatry that I propose to 
refer at present only to a few particulars concerning it, and to the 
chief outcome of the worship—dancing in honour of the demon. ` 
I find that the widest diversity exists in the character-of this 
worship. Here Káli is adored with a semblance of regulated 
Brahminical rites; there a conical heap of mortar is anointed and 
crowned with’ floweis, and the ghost of a dead person is propiti- 
ated anyway and anyhow in the form of Viri, or PilivaizKurali. 
And yet between the rude pyramid of cement and the elaborate ` 
idol of the goddess with innumerable heads who is represented as 
eating a child, there is not twenty miles of black cotton-soil, or- 
palmyra forest. Near Madura, and in the Puducottah wilds, there 
are stone temples raised to local demons ; in Southern Tinnevelly, 


however, à spreading banyan frequently suffices, and there, under 


- 


the dense shadow of the branches, surrounded by a shuddering 
crowd, the devil-danger— : l 


“«——with cymbals’ ring 
Calls his grizzly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue,” 


having no‘set form: of service, just as he has no fixed shrine raised 


to the honour of the being he,worships. One of the most curious 
of all the devil temples in Southern India is simply a thatched hut, 
which rises under the shade of an enormous solitary banyan. A 
word, in passing, may be said concerning this remarkable shrine. - 


. In the early part of this century, when we had some difficulty 


with Travancore, and our troops had to storm its: “lines” at the 
Arambooly Pass—the southernmost pass-in the Ghauts of India— 
there was a certain Captain Pole, who was mortally wounded. 
The poor man appears to have tried to return across country to 
Madura, to obtain European medical assistance, but died on the 
way, in the South ‘Tinnevelly palmyra forest. The simple Shanars 
of the district were terrified. They opened his scanty “ Int,” and . 
amongst other things found: some brandy and cheroots. What 
was to be done? His manes; according to their belief, were now 
abroad in the neighbourhood; and must be duly. propitiated.. A 
grave was ‘dug under the ‘banyan I have -referred -to, a hut was 
hastily erected, the’services of a local devil-dancer'were procured, 
and the ghost of the officer was duly worshipped. : But he was 


‘a white man; what gift would be most pleasing to his soul? 


The brandy.and cheroots! So almost to this present day has 
continued this extraordinary worship. Alcoholic liquor; in some 
form or other, and cheroots, have been periodically presented at 
the grave of Captain Pole, under that. spreading tree, and before 
that solitary hut on the-sandy’ waste, in’ order that the spirit of 
the departed soldier might refrain ‘from wreaking vengeance on 


„the simple rustics of the neighbourhood. Near to this curious 
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shrine are a number of‘ small obelisks: The intention of these ig 
wellknown. The devil-worshipper believes that the ghost of the 
dead man, or the local he or she devil, as it walks about, never 
touches the ground with its airy feet, and is therefore always on 
the, move, seeking rest. These obelisks, therefore, please the 

- spirits, who rest on the top of them and watch the dances in their 
honour, and see, with a grin of infernal satisfaction, the fowls 
which are being sacrificed to them have their throats cut, and go 
flapping and tumbling about comically in their death-throes! 

The natives of Sotithern India believe that when any one meets 
with an untimely end, his soul wanders about near the locality of 
his death, and will make deadly mischief unless it is appeased and 

- propitiated. This propitiation, think the simple folk, can only be 
effected by offering to it those things in sacrifice in which its 
possessor, whilst he was alive, delighted. But if, notwithstanding 
all precautions, an outburst of cholera, or small-pox, or other 
calamity overtakes the scene of the dead man’s last momerits; the 


~~ misfortune is at once, ag a matter, of course, laid ‘at the door of the 
A. y ma z 


Wraith of the déceased. ~“Sometifing’ has angered ‘it. Tt will not 
be laid. It must be a malignant devil, and nothing short of it. 
Beat the tom-tom louder! Let the fattest sheep be offered as a 
propitiation! Let the horns blare out as the priest reels about in ` 
the giddy dance, and gashes himself in his frenzy! More fire! 
Quicker music! ‘Wilder bounds from the devil-dancer ! Shrieks, 
and laughter, and sobs,,and frantic shouts! And over the long, 
lone valley, and up the bouldered mountain-side, under the 
wan moon, thrills out, sad and savage and shrill, the wild, 
tremulous wailing of women and yells of maddened men.—* Ha, 
ha! Iam God! God! The God is in me and speaks! Come, 
hasten, tell me all: I will solace you—cure you! God isin me, and 
Iam God!. Hack and slaughter! The blood of the sacrifice .is 
sweet! Another fowl—another goat! Quick, I am athirst for 
blood! Obey your God!”—Such are the words which ‘hoarsely 
burst from the frothy lips of the devil-dancet, as he bounds, and 
leaps, and gyrates, with short, sharp cries, arid red eyes almost 
starting from their sockets. He believes he is-possessed of the locals 
demon, whom he continually treats just as if it were a divinity ; 
and the people believe in his hallucination. They shudder, they 


bow, they pray, they worship. The devil-dancer is not drunk oe 


he has eschewed arrack, and is not suffering from the effects of 
- Ganja, abin mayakkam, as Pattiragixiyar, the Tamil poet, calls it. 
He has not been seized with epilepsy: the sequelshows that. Heis ' 
. not attacked with a fit of hysteria, although within an-hour after 
he has begun his dancing half of his audience are thoroughly 
hysterical. ‘He can scarcely be mad, for the moment the dance is 
over he speaks sanely, and quietly, and calmly. ‘ What is it, then? 
l 202 ° ; 
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You ask. him. He simply answers, Péy ennei pidittatu, eiyd (“ The 
Devil seized me, sir’). You ask the bystanders. They simply an- 
‘gwer, Péy avanei pidittat ’dkum (“ The Devil ‘must have seized him”). 
What'is the most reasonable inference to draw from all this ? 

Of one thing I am assured—the: devil-dancer never “shams” 
excitement. He appears to me deliberately to work himself up, to 
a state of ecstasy—éxoracis—a “standing outside of oneself,” in its 
primary sense. By a powerful act of volition, he almost wholly 


merges, so to speak, his individuality in that of the demon he- 


‘worships, as that individuality shapes itself to'his own mind. He 


calls out, “I am God,” when, by virtue of his entire possession by’ - 


- the object of his adoration, he supposes himself to be commingled 
with the demon-divinity, his nature interfused by its nature. 
Calmly he laughs at the gashes which his own sacrificial knife 
makes on his body ; calmly, I say, for-in the midst of his most frantic 
frenzy he is savagely calm.. Whether this be devil-possession 
or not, I cannot help remarking that it appears to me that it would 
certainly haye. pen régarded.essuch-ip. Wey Testament timar- 

It is, an extremely difficult thing for a European to witness a 
devil-dance. As a rule, he must go disguised, and he must be 
‘able to-speak the language like a native, before he is likely to be 


A 


admitted without suspicion into the charmed circle of fascinated - 


devotees, each eager’ to press near the possessed priest, to ask 
: S, ager to p e P _ pY 


him questions about the future whilst the divine afflatus is in its - 


fall force upon-him., Let me try once more to bring the whole 
scene vividly before the reader. ; f Ta 

Night, starry atid beautiful, with a broad low moon seen 
through palms. A still, solemn night, with few sounds to mar the 
silence, save.the deep, muffled-boom of breakers, bursting „on the 
coast full eight miles distant. A lonely hut, a huge solitary 
banyan ‘tree, grim.and gloomy. All round spread interminable 
sands, the only vegetation on which is composed of lofty palmyras, 
and a few stunted thorn-trees and wild figs. In the midst of this 


wilderness rises, spectre-like, that aged enormous tree, the banyan, - 
haunted by a most ruthless she-devil. Cholera is abroad in the. i 


land, and the natives know that it is she who has sent them the 
dreaded pestilence. “The whole neighbourhood wakes to the 


` determination that the malignant’ power must be immediately © 


propitiated in the most solemn and effectual manner. ' The 
appointed night arrives; out of village, and hamlet, and hut 
` poúrs,the wild crowd of men, and women, and children. In 
vain the Brahmins tinkle their bells at the neighbouring temple ; 
the people know what they want, and the deity which they must 
. reverence as supreme just now. On flows the crowd to that 


gloomy island in the star-lit waste—that weird, hoary, banyan. — 


The circle is formed; the fire is lit; the offerings are got ready— 


G 
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goats and fow ia and tice and pulse and sugar, and ghee and 
hite chaplets of oleander-blossoms and jasmine- 
buds: The tof, toms are beaten more loudly and rapidly, the 


lies a strip He moonlit sand; and as he passes this, the devotees 
can clearly $ee their priest. He is a tall, haggard, pensive man, 
with deep-suÑ ken eyes and matted hair. His forehead is smeared 
with ashes, aÑ d there are streaks of vermilion and saffron over 








his face. He wXgays a high conical cap, white, with a red tassel. 
A long white rob&\ oy angi, shrouds him from neck to ankle. On 


it are worked, in re@q silk, representations of the goddess of small- 
pox, murder, and cM olera. Round his ankles are massive silver 
bangles. In his right hand he holds a staff or spear, that jingles- 
harshly every time thé ground is struck by it. The same hand 
also holds a bow, whic@h, when the strings are pulled’ or struck, 

' emits a dull booming sound. -+=In his left hand the devil-priest 
carries his sacrificial knife, shaped like a sickle, witkihiaint devises——“~~. 
engraved on its blade. The dancer, with uncertain staggering 
motion, reels slowly into the centre of the crowd, and then seats’ 
himself. The assembled people, show him the offerings they ` 
intend to present, but he appears wholly unconscious. He croons 

_ an Indian lay in a low, dreamy voice, with dropped eyelids and 

head sunken on his breast. He sways slowly to and fro, from 

side to side. Look! You can see his fingers twitch nervously. 

_ His head begins to wag in a strange, uncanny fashion. His sides 

_ heave and quiver, and huge drops of perspiration exude from his 
‘skin. „The tom-toms arë beaten faster, the pipes and reeds wail 
out more loudly. There is a sudden yell, a stinging, stunning cry, 
an ear-piercing shriek, a hideous abominable gobble-gobble of 
hellish laughter, and the devil-dancer has sprung to his’ feet, with 
eyes protruding, mouth foaming, chest heaving, muscles quivering, 
and outstretched arms swollen and straining as if they were cruci- 
fied! Now, evér and anon, the quick, sharp words are jerked out * 
_of the saliva-choked mouth—“ I am God! Iam the true God!” 
Then all around him, since he and no idol is regarded"as the 
present deity, reeks the blood of sacrifice. The devotees crowd . 
round to offer oblations and to solicit answers to their questions. 
« Shall I die óf cholera during this visitation ?” asks a grey-headed’ 
faimer of the neighbourliood. .“ O God, bless this child,and heal 
it,” cries a poor mother from the adjoining hamlet, as she holds 
forth her diseased babe towards the gyrating priest. Shrieks, 
vows, imprecations, prayers, and exclamations of thankful praise, 

- rise up, all blended together in one infernal hubbub. -Above all rise 


r 
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the ghastly guttural laughter of the devil-dancer{ ™4 his sten- 
torian howls—“I am God! I am the only true G di” He cuts 
and hacks and hews himself, and not very unfrequ ntly kills him- 
self there and then. His answers to the queries Putto him are 
generally incoherent. Sometimes he is sullenly sile t, and some- 
times, whilst the blood from his self-inflicted wounds ingles freely 
with that of his sacrifice, he is most, benign, and show j 
favours of health and prosperity all round him. Ho 
The trembling crowd stand rooted to thespot. Sudde 
gives a great bound in the air; when he.descends h 
The fiendish look has vanished from his eyes. 
laughter is still. Hespeaks to this and to that nei: 
reasonably. He lays aside his garb, washes his 
rivulet, and walks soberly home a modest, we 
It is a remarkable fact that amongst the 
Indian devil-dancers isa woman. She ex 
fascination over a large number of natives 
but there is reason for supposing thats) 

















is motionless. 
is demoniacal 


‘ace at the nearest 
-conducted man. ` 
ost noted of South 
Ireises a very strange 
in her neighbourhood, 
is thoroughly mad. It 


_ © cannot nein thot maneiy devil-dancers are utterly out of 
a their sensè. WProverbially in the East madness is respected and 


feared, as it/is regarded as, in a measure and in its kind, a gift, if 
not an attribute, of divinity. For example, Dr. Wolff would never 
havé seen Bokhara had he not been reverenced as a lunatic, though 
I, for one, should be the last to say,that that good but éccentric man 
was out of his senses ;—and even in South India which he visited, 
and got himself three times seared across the abdomen with a red- 
hotiron as a preventative against cholera ! not even, I say, in South 
India, would he have been so universally reverenced had it not - 
been that the Brahmins christened him “the very holy mad white 
man.” Of course impostors, too, are doubtless amongst the priests 
of devil-temples.- Every rule has its exception ; but I think that 
I am treating in'main, not of the exceptions, but of the rule. — 
After all has been said and described, the prime question 
remains: Do there exist in the present day such instances of 
demoniacal possession as those which elicited’ the ‘miraculous 
intervention of Christ? If the case nowadays of the demono- 
lators of Southern India differs from that of the Hebrews, who 
in the time of Christ were ‘possessed with devils, will any one 
point’ out.to me the exact bound and limit of the difference? The 
question I raise is surely one which Christians of all creed’ may: | 
fairly and calmly consider and.argue. Is there such a thing as 
x demoniacal possession” in ‘the present day amongst barbarous , 
and uncivilized tribes? and if such does exist, does it materially 
differ from the kindred afflictions which the Great Physician, in 
. His infinite mercy, deigned to cure, whilst He walked as Man 


amongst men ? ROBERT CHARLES CALDWELL. 
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BISHOR BUTLER AND THE: ZEIT-GEIST.* 
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N Scotland, I imagine, you have in your philosophical studies 
small experience of the reverent devotion formerly, at any rate, 
paid at Oxford to text-books in philosophy, such as the Sermons 
of Bishop Butler, or the Ethics of Aristotle.~ Your students in , 
philosophy have àlways read pretty widely, and have not concen- 
trated themselves, as we at Oxford used to concentrate ourselves, 
upon one or two great books. However, in your study of the 
Bible you got abundant experience of our attitude of mind towards 
our two philosophers. Your text-book was right; there were no 
mistakes there. If there was anything obscure, anything hard to 
- be comprehended, it was your ignorance which was in fault, your 
failure of comprehension. Just such was our mode of dealing with 
Butler’s Sermons aid Aristotle’s Ethics. .Whatever was hard, what- 
ever was obscure, the text-book’ was all right, and our under- . 
standings were to conform themselves to it. What agonies of 
” puzzle has Butlers account of self-love, or Aristotle’s of the intel- 
lectual virtues, caised to clever undergraduates and.to clever 
` tutors; and by what feats of astonishing explanation, astonishingly : 
` acquiesced in, weré those agonies calmed! - Yet the true solution , 
of the difficulty was in some cases, undoubtedly, that our author, 
as he stood, was not right, not satisfactory. As to secular 


* The following discourse, and a second which will succeed it; were two lectures 
given at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. They had the form, therefore, of an 
anateua to hearers, not readers; and -they are printed in that form in which they were 

livered. a F i . ; 
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authors, at any rate, it is indisputable that.their works are to be 
_Tegarded as contributions to human knowledge, and not more. 
It is only experience which assures us that even the poetry and: 
artistic form of certain epochs has not, in fact, been ‘improyéd ` 
‘upon, dnd is, therefore, classical. But the same experience assures 
us that in all matters of knowledge properly so called, abe all, 
of such difficult knowledge as are questions of mind and /f moral 
philosophy, any writer in past times must be on may points 
capable of correction, much of what hé says must;be feapable of 
being put more truly, put clearer. Yet we at O 
read our Aristotle, or our, Buer with the same absolute igus : 









‘form. - : 
The time mney arrives, to ` people Avho think at: all 
seriously, when, as their experience widens, they ask themselves 
_what they are really to conclude about thf masters and the works 
thus authoritatively imposed upon theefn.in their youth. Above - 
all, of a man like Butler - -ngis sure to ask oneself this—an | 
een nee tian, a modern, whose circumstances and 
point of view we can come ‘pretty well to know and to under- 
stand, and whose works we’can be sure of possessing just as he 
publislied them and meant them to stand before us. And Butler ` 
_ deserves that one should regard him: very attentively, both on his 
own account, and also because of the immense and confident 
laudation bestowed upon his writings. Whether he completely 
satisfies us or no, a'man so profoundly convinced that “ virtue— 
the law of virtue written on our hearts—is the law we are born 
_under;” a man so staunch in his respectful allegiance to reason, 
a man ‘who says: “I express myself with caution, lest I should be 
‘mistaken to vilify reason, which is indeed the only faculty we 
have-wherewith to judge concerning anything, even revelation 
-_ itself;” a man; finally, so deeply and evidently in earnest, filled 
- with so awful a sense of the reality of things and of the madness 
of self-deception: “ Things and actions are what they are, and the’ 
consequences of them will be what they will be; why then 
should we desire to be deceived ? ”—such a man, even if he was 
somewhat despotically imposed. upon our youth; may yet well. - 
challenge the most grave consideration. from our mature man-' 
hood. And even did we fail to give it willingly, the strong con- 
senting eulogy upon his achievements would extort it from us. 
It is asserted that his three Sermons on Human. Nature are, in 
the departmént of moral philosophy, “perhaps the three most 
valuable essays that were ever published.” They are this be- 
- cause they contain his famous doctrine of: conscience—a doctrine 
which, being, in those sermons, “ explained accor ding to the strict 
truth of our mental anne) is irresistible.” Butler ` is, 


* 
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therefore said, in the words of one of his admirers, “ by pursuing 
‘precisely the same mode of reasoning in the science of morals as 
his great predecessor Newton had done in the system of nature, 
. to have formed and concluded a happy alliance between faith and 
philosophy.” And again: “ Metaphysic, which till then had nothing 
to support it but mere abstraction or shadowy speculation, Butler 
placed on the firm basis of observation and experiment.” . Sir 
James: Mackintosh says of the “Sermons:” “In these sermons 
Butler has taught traths more capable of being exactly dis- 


tinguished from the doctrines of his predecessors, more satis- © 


factorily established by him, more comprehensively applied to 
particulars, more rationally connected with each other, and 
theréfore more worthy of the name of discovery, than any with 
which we are acquainted, if we ought not, with some hesitation, 
to except the first steps of the Grecian philosophers towards a 
theory of morals.” The “ Analogy” Mackintosh calls “the most 
original and profound work extant in any language on the 
philosophy of religion.” Such are Butlers claims upon our 
‘attention. : . , oe - , 

It is true, there are moments when the philosophy of religion 


and the theory of morals are not popular subjects, when men ; 


seem disposed to put them out of their minds, to shelve them as 
. sterile, to try whether they cannot get on without them. Mr. 
John Morley, in that interesting series of articles on Diderot 
which he is publishing in the Fortnightly Review, points out how 
characteristic and popular in the French Encyclopædia was its 
authors’ “earnest enthusiasm for all the purposes, intents, and 
details of productive industry, for' physical science and the 
practical arts;” how this was felt to be a welcome relief to 
people tired of metaphysical and religious discussions. “ Intel- 
lectually,” says he, “it was the substitution of interest in things 
for interest in words.” And undoubtedly there are times when a 
reaction of this sort sets in, when an interest in the processes of 


productive industry,.in physical science and the’ practical arts, ‘is - 


` called an interest in things, and an interest in: morals and religion 
is called an, interest in words. People really do seem to. imagine 
„that in seeing and learning how buttons are made, or papier 
mâché, they shall find some new and untried vital resource ; that 
our prospects from this sort of study have something peculiarly 
hopeful and animating about them, and that the positive and 
practical thing to do is to give up religion, and turn to them. 


. £ . . 1 ~ 
However, as Butler says in his Sermon. on “ Self-Deceit,” 


“Religion is true, or it is not. If it be not, there.is no reason for 
any concern about it.” If, however, it be true, it is important, 
and then it requires attention; as in the same sermon Butler 
says, in his serious way: “We cannot be acquainted with, 


' 
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nor in any propriety of speech be said to know, anything but 
what we attend to.” And he speaks. of the disregard of men 


for what he calls “the reproofs and instructions ” that they’ — 


meet with in’ religion and morals, as a disregard of what is 
« exactly suitable to the state of their own.mind and the course 
of their behaviour;” more suitable, he would certainly . have 
thought, than being instructed how buttons are made, or papier 
mâché. I am entirely of Butlers opinion. And though the 
posture of mind of a good many clever persons ‘at the present 
_ day is that of the French Encyclopedists, yet here in the 
capital of Scotland, that country which has been stich a strong- 
hold of what I call “Hebraism,” of deep and ardent occupation 
with righteousness and religion, you will not complain of my 
taking for my subject so eminent a doctor in the science of 
these important matters as Butler, and one who is said to have 
established his doctrine so firmly and. impregnably. I can 
conceive no claim more great to advance on a man’s behalf, and - 
none which it more behoves us to test accurately. Letus attempt 
to satisfy ourselves how far, in Butler’s case, it is solid. 


But first we should have before. our minds a notion of the life 
and circumstances of the man with whose works we are going to 
deal. Joseph Butler was ‘born on the 18th of May, 1692, at 
Wantage, in Berkshire.. His father was a retired tradesman, a Dis- 
senter, and the son was sent to a Dissenting school. Before he left 
school, hé had his first correspondence with Dr. Samuel Clarke, . 
on certain ‘points in Clarke’s “Demonstration ‘of the.Being and 
Attributes of God” and he wrote to a friend that he “ designed 
to inake truth the business of his life.” Dissent did not satisfy 

-him ; he left the Presbyterian body, to which his father belonged, 
and was entered, in 1714, at, Oxford, at Oriel College. There he 
formed a friendship with Edward Talbot, a Fellow of Oriel, son‘of . 

Bishop Talbot, and brother to the future Lord Chancellor Talbot ; 
and this friendship determined the outward course of his life. It 
led to, his being appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel, in 1719, ” 
the year after his ordination as priest, and when he was only -, 
twenty-six years old. There the famous Sermons were preached, ` 
between 1719 and 1726. Bishop Talbot appointed him, in 1722, 
to the living of Haughton, in the diocese of Durham, and, in 
1725, transferred: him to the rich living of Stanhope, in the same 
diocese., After obtaining Stanhope, Butler resigned, in 1726, his 
preachership at the Rolls, and published his Fifteen Sermons. 
They made no noise, and it was four years before a second edition 
of them was required. But he had friends who knew his worth, - 
and in 1733 he was made chaplain to Lord Chancellor Talbot, in 
1736 Clerk of the Closet to Queen Caroline, the wife of George the 
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Second. In this year he published the “Analogy.” Queen Caroline 
died the year afterwards, and Butler returned to. Stanhope. The 
Queen, however, had, before her death, strongly recommended him 
to her husband; and George the Second, in 1738, made him Bishop 
“ of Bristol, then the poorest of sees, with an income of but some £400 
a year. About eighteen months afterwards, he-was appointed to 
the deanery of St. Paul’s, when he resigned Stanhope, and passed 
his time between Bristol and London, acquiring a house at Hamp- , 
stead. He attended the House of Lords regularly, but took no part, 
so far as is known, in the debates. In 1746 he was made Clerk of- 
the Closet to the King, and in 1750 he was translated to the great 
and rich see of Durham. ~- His heálth had by this time given way. 
In 1751 he delivered his first and only charge’ to the clergy’ of 
Durham, the. famous Charge upon the “Use and Importance of 
External Religion.” But in June, 1752, he was taken, in a state 
of extreme weakness, to Bath, died there on June 16th, and was 
buried-in his old cathedral of Bristol. When he died he was just 
sixty years-of age. ` He was never married. i 
Sućh are, in outline, the external facts of Butler’s life and history. 
To fill up the outline for us there remain a very few anecdotes,-and 
one or two letters. Bishop Philpotts, of Exeter, who- afterwards 
followed him in the living of Stanhope, sought eagerly at Stanhope 
for some traditions of his great predecessor; all he could gather 
was, that Butler had been much beloved, that he rode about on 
a black pony, and-rode very fast, and that he was greatly pes- 
tered by beggars, because of his known-easiness. But there has 
been preserved Butler's letter to Sir. Robert Walpole on accepting 
the see of Bristol, and a passage in this letter is curious, as coming 
from such a man. He expresses his gratitude to the King, and 
then proceeds thus :— Sr Salat: 


“TJ know no greater obligation than to find the Queen’s condescending 
goodness and kind intentions towards me transferred to his Majesty. Nor 
, is it possible, while I live, to be without the most grateful-sense of his ` 
favour to me, whether the: effects of it be greater or less; for this must, 
in some measure, depend upon accident. Indeed, the bishopric. of Bristol 
is not very suitable either to the condition of ‘my fortune or the circum- i 
stances, nor, as I should have thought, answerable to the recommendation . 
` with which I was honoured. ‘But you will excuse me, sir, if I think of - 
this last with greater sensibility than the conduct of affairs will admit of. . 
But without entering further into detail, I desire, sir, you will please let, 
his Majesty knew that I humbly accept this instance of his favour: with 
the utmost possible gratitude.” ; i PA aS 


`” As one reads that passage,it is impossible not to have the feeling 
that we dre in the somewhat arid air of the eighteenth century. 
Ken or Leighton, in the seventeenth century, could not have 
written it; andin Butler’s own -century that survivot of the 
sdints, Wilson of Sodor and: Man, could not have written 


‘ 
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it. And indeed the peculiar delicacy and loveliness which 
attaches to our idea of a saint doesnot belong to Butler. Nobly 
| severe with himself he was, his eye was single; austerely just, lie 
follows, with awe-filled observance, the way of duty ;—this is his , 
stamp of character. And his liberality and his treatment of 
patronage, even though we may not find in ‘him the: delicacy of 
the saint, are yet: thorough and: admirable, because they are 
determined by this character. He said to his secretary: “I should 
be ashamed of myself if I could leave ten thousand pounds 
behind me.” ‘There is‘a story of a person coming to him at 
_ Durham with the plan for some good work. The plan struck 
_ Butle#’s mind; he sent for his house-steward, and asked how 
much money there was in his hands. The steward answered that 
he had £500. “Five hundred pounds!” said Butler, “what a 
shamé fora bishop to have so much money! Give it away, give 
it all to this’ gentleman for his charitable plan.” ` Open house and 
plain living were his rile at Durham ;, he had long been disgusted, 
he said, with the fashionable expense of time and money in enter-. 
tainments, and was determined it should receive no countenance 
from his example. He writesto one who congratulated him on 
his translation to Durham: “If one is enabled to do a little good, 
and to prefer worthy men, this. indeed is a valuable -of life, 
and will afford satisfaction at the close of it; but the station of 
itself will in nowise’ answer the trouble, of it, and of getting into 
new forms of living; I‘mean in respect to the peace and happiness 
of one’s own mind, for in fortune to be sure it will.” Again one 
has a sense, from something in the phraseology and-mode of- 
expression, that one is in the eighteenth century; but at the same 
time what a perfect impression of integrity and simplicity do ' 


- Butlers words leave! To anothef congratulator he writes :— 


«I thank you for your kind congratulations, though I am not without 

- my doubts and fears how far the occasion of them is a real subject of con- 

gratulation to me. Increase of fortune is insignificant to one who thought 

he had enough before; and I foresee many difficulties in the station I am 

- coming into, and no-advantage worth thinking of, except some greater 

power of being serviceable to others; and whether this be an advantage ' 

depends entirely onthe use one shall make of it; I pray God it may be a 

, good one. It would be a melancholy thing, in the close of life, to have 

no reflections to entertain oneself with but that°one had spent the 

” revenues of the bishopric of Durham in a sumptuous course of living, and ' 

‘enriched one’s friends with the promotions of it, instead of having really 

set. oneself to do good, and promote worthy men; yet this right use of ` 

fortune and power is more difficult than the generality of even good people 

think, and requires both a guard upon oneself, and a strength of mind to 

withstand solicitations, greater (I wish I may not find it) than I am 
master of.” ae wf 


` There are not half-a-dozen of Butler’s private letters preserved, 
It was worth while, therefore, to quote his letter to Walpole, 


` 


` 
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and it was but just, after quoting that, to quote these to his 
congratulators. ; < 

` Like Bishop Philpotts, one may well be tantalized at not know- 
ing more of a man so full of purpose, and who has made his mark 
so deeply. Butler himself, however, helped to baffle us. The codicil 
to his will, made in 1752, not two months before his death, con- 
eludes thus:—“It is my positive and express will, that’ all my 
sermons, letters, and papers whatever, which are in a deal box, 
locked, directed to Dr. Forster, and now standing in the little 
room within my library at Hampstead, be burnt without being 
read by any one, as’soon as may be after my decease.” His. 
silent, inward, concentrated nature pondered well and decided 
what it meant to give to the world; gave it, and would give no 
more. -A characteristic habit is mentioned of him, that he loved 
to walk alone, and to walk at night. He was an immense reader; 
it is said of him that he read every book he could lay his-hands 
upon; but it. was all digested silently, not exhibited in the way of 
extract and citation., Unlike the seventeenth century divines, he 
hardly ever quotes, As to his tastes and habits, we are informed, 

- farther, that he was fond of religious music, and took, for his 
under-secretary an ex-chorister of St. Paul’s, that he might play 
to him upon the organ. ` He liked building and planting, and one 
of his few letters preserved bears. witness to these tastes, and is 
altogether so characteristic, and, in, the paucity of records con- - 
cerning Butler, so valuable, that I will quote it. Itis to the Duchess 

. of Somerset, and written in 1751, just after he. had taken posses- 
‘sion of the see of Durham :— o o 


“I hada mind to see Auckland before I wrote to your Grace; and as 
you take so kind a part in everything which contributes to my satisfaction, 
I am sure you will be pleased to hear that the place is a very agreeable 
one, and fully ‘answering expectations, except that one of the chief pros- - 
pects, which is very pretty (the river Wear, with ‘hills: much diversified 
rising above it), is too bare of wood; the park, not much amiss as to that, 
but I am obliged to pale it anew all round, the old pale being quite decayed. 
This will give an opportunity, with which I am much pleased, to take in 
forty or fifty acres completely wooded, though with that enlargement it 
will scarce be sufficient for the hospitality of the country. These, with 
- some little improvements and.very great repairs, take up my leisure time. 
e “Thus, madam, I seem to have laid out a very long life for myself; yet, 
in reality, everything I see puts me in mind of the shortness and un- - 
certainty of it: the arms and inscriptions of my predecessors, what they 
did and what they neglected, and (from accidental circumstances) the very 
place itself, and the rooms I walk through and sit ‘in., And when I con- 
sider, in one view, the many things, of the kind'I have just mentioned, 
which J have upon my hands, I feel the burlesque of being employed in 
this manner at‘my time of life. But in another view, and taking in all 
, circumstances, these. things, as trifling as they may appear, no less than 
things of . greater importance, seem to be put upon me to do, or at least to 
begin; whether I am to live to complete any or all of them, is not my 
concern.” = 


` 
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‘With Butlers taste for building and improving is connected 
anotable incident.. While at Bristol he restored the episcopal ` 


, palace and chapel, and: in the chapel he put-up an altar-piece, 


which is described as “ of ‘black. marble, inlaid with a milk-white 
cross of white marble, which is plain, and has a good’ effect.” For 
those bare Hanoverian times this was a reredos case. Butlers , 
cross excited astonishment and gave offence, and Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke begged a subsequent Bishop’ of Bristol,. Dr. 

Young, to have it taken down. . Young made the excellent 
answer, that it should never be said that Bishop Young had 
pulled down what Bishop Butler had’ set up; and ‘the cross re-. 
mained until the palace was burnt and tlie marble altarpiece 
destroyed in the Bristol riots in 1831. - But the erection of this 
cross was connected with his remarks, in his Durham Charge, on 
the use and importance of external religion, and caused it to be 
reported that Butler had died-in the communion of the Church of 
Rome.’ Pamphleteers and newspdper-writers handled thé topic in 
the style we know so well. Archbishop Secker thought it neces- 
sary to write in denial of his friend’s perversion, owning, as he did 
so, that for himself he wished ‘the cross had not been put up; and 
Butler’s accuser replied, as “Phileleutheros,” to Secker, that “such 
anecdote had beén given him, and that he was yet of opinion ; 
there is not anything. improbable in it, when it is considered ‘that - 

the same prelate put up the Popish insignia of the cross in his 

chapel, when at Bristol; and, in his- last episcopal charge has | 
‘squinted very much towards that superstition.” Another writer - 
not only maintained ‘that the cross and the charge together ` 
amourited to full proof of a strong attachment to the ‘idolatrous 
communion of the Church of Rome, but volunteered to account 
for Butler’s “tendency this way,” as He called it. This he did 
“ from the natural melancholy and gloominess. of Dr. Butlers dis-. `. 
position, from his great’ fondness for the lives of Romish saints, 
and their books of mystic piety; from his drawing his notions of 
teaching men religion, not from the New Testament,’ but from 
philosophical and political opinions of his own; and, above all, 
from his transition from a strict Dissenter amongst the Presby- 
terians to & rigid Churchman, and his sudden and unexpected — 
elevation to great wealth and dignity in the Church.” . It was 
impossible that Butler should be understood by the ordinary 
religious world of his own day. But no intelligent man can now 
read the Durham Charge.without feeling that its utterer lives in 


- a higher world than that i in which disputes between’ Catholicism 
-and Protestantism, and questions of going over to Rome, or at - 


any rate, “squinting very much towards that superstition,” have 
their being. Butler speaks as a man with an awful sense of ' 
religion, yet plainly seeing, as he says, “the deplorable distinc- 


a 


/ 
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tion” of his own age to be “an avowed scorn of religion in some, 
and a growing disregard to it in the generality.” He speaks, 
` with “the immoral thoughtlessness,” as he called it, of the bulk of 
mankind astounding and grieving his soul; and with the single ‘ 
desire “to beget a practical sense, of religion upon their hearts.” 
“The form of religion,” he says, with his invincible sense for 
réality, “may indeed be where there is little of the thing itself; 
but the thing itself cannot be preserved amongst mazikind without 
the form.” And the form he exhorts to is no more than what 
nowadays all religious people would think matter of course to be . 
practised, and where not practised, to be enjoined: family prayer, 
grace at meals, that the clergy should visit their parishioners, and 
should lay hold of natural opportunities, such’ as confirmation or 
sickness, for serious conversation with them, and for turning their 
thoughts towards religion. ae. St 
Butler met John Wesley, and one would like to have a full 
record of what passed at such a meeting. But all that we know 
is, that when Butler was at Bristol, Wesley, who admired the 
“Analogy,” and who was then preaching to the Kingswood 
miners, had an interview with him; that Butler*« expressed his ` 
pleasure at the seriousness which.Wesley’s preaching awakened, 
` but blamed: him for sanctioning that violent physical excitement 
` which was considered almost a necessary part of the so-called 
new birth.” `’ é 
I have kept for the last the description we have from Surtees, 
` the historian of Durham, of Butlers person and manners:— '- 


“During the short time that he held the see,” says Surtees, “he con- 
ciliated all hearts. In advanced years,,and on the episcopal throne, he: 
retained the same genuine modesty and native sweetness of disposition 
which had distinguished him in youth and in retirement. During the - 


`. ministerial performance of the sacred office, a divine animation seemed to 


pervade his whole manner, and lighted up-his pale, wan countenance, 
already marked with the progress of disease.” : 


From another source we hear :— 


“ He was of a most reverend aspect—his face thin and pale; but there 
was a divine placidness in his countenance, which. inspired veneration, and 
expressed the most benevolent mind. His white hair hung gracefully on 
his shoulders, and his whole figure was patriarchal.” 


This-description would not ill suit Wesley himself, and it may be 
thought, perhaps, that here at ‘any rate, if not in the letter to Sir 
Robert Walpole, we find the saint. -And doubtless, where the 
eye is so single and the thoughts are so chastened as they 
were with Butler, the saintly character will never be far off ; but 
still the total impression left by Butler is not exactly, I repeat, 
that of a saint. ' o 


t ’ 
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Butler stood alone in his time and amongst his generation. Yet 
the most cursory reader can perceive ‘that, in his ‘writings, there. 
is constant reference to the controversies of his time, and to the 
men of his generation. He himself has pointed this out.as a 


possible cause of obscurity. In the preface to the second edition 


of his Sermons he says :— 


1 


“ A subject may be treated in a manner which all along supposes the 


reader acquainted with what has been said upon it both by ancient and . 


modern writers, and with what is the present state of opinion in the world, 
concerning such subject. This will create a difficulty of a very peculiar 
kind, and even throw an obscurity over the whole before those who are 
not thus informed ; but those who ‘are, will be disposed to excuse such a 
manner, and other things. of the like kind, as a saving of their patience.” . 


.' - s 
‘ This reference to contemporary opinion, if it sometimes occasions 
difficulty ‘in following him, makes his treatment of his subject more 
real and earnest. When he recurs sọ persistently to self-love, he is 
thinking of the “strange affectation in many people of explaining 


away all particular affections, and representing the whole of life as ` 


nothing but one continual exercise of self-love,” by which he had so 
often been made impatient. One of the signal merits of Mr. Patti- 


son’s admirable sketch, in “Essays and Reviews,” of the course of 


religious ideas in England from the Revolution to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, is that it so clearly marks this coyrespondence, 
at the time when ‘Butler wrote, between what English society 
argued and what English theology answered. Society was full of 
discussions about religion, of objections.to eternal punishment as 
inconsistent with the Divine goodness, and to a system of ‘future 
rewards as subversive of a disinterested love of virtue :— 


“The deistical writers,” says Mr. Pattison, “ formed the atmosphere 
which educated people breathed. The objections the ‘ Analogy’ meets 


are not new and unreasdned objections, but such as had worn well, and ' 


had borne the rub of controversy, because they were genuine. It was.in 
society, and notin his study; that Butler had learned the weight of the 
_ deistical arguments.” _ os ` 


And in a further sentence Mr. Pattison, in my opinion, has 
almost certainly put his finger on the determining cause_of the 
. “ Analogy’s” existence :—. . i l ; 


“ At the Queen’s philosophical parties, whére these topics were canvassed 
with edrnestness and freedom, Butler must often have felt the impotence 
of reply in detail, and seen, as he says, ‘ how impossible it must be, in a 
cursory conversation, to unite all into one argument, and represent it as 
it ought to.be.’” ° : i 


That connection of the “Analogy” with the Queen’s philosophical = 
partiés seems to mé an idea inspired by true critical genius. These ` 


parties given ‘by Queen Caroline, a clever and strong-minded 
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woman, the recluse and grave Butler had, as her Clerk of the 

Closet, to attend regularly. Discussion was free at them, and there - 
Butler no doubt heard in abundance the’ talk of what is well 
~ described as the “loose kind of deism which was the then.tone - 
of fashionable circles.” The “Analogy,” with its peculiar strain 
and temper, is the result. “Cavilling’ aid objecting upon any 
subjectis much easier than clearing up difficulties; and this last 
part will always be put upon the defenders of religion.” Surely 
that must be a reminiscence of the “loose kind ‘of deism” and of 
its maintainers!. And then comes the very sentence which Mr. 
‘ Pattison has in part quoted, and which is worth quoting entire :—! 
“Then, again, the general evidence of religion is complex and various. 

It consists of a long ‘series of things, one preparatory and confirming’ 
another, from the very beginning of the world to the present time. And 
*tis easy to`see how impossible it must be, in a cursory conversation, to 
unite all this into one argument and represent it as it ought; and, could 
it be done, how utterly indisposed people would be to attend to it. I say 
in a cursory conversation, whereas unconnected objections are thrown out 
in a few words and are easily apprehended, without more attention than 
is usual in common talk. So that notwithstanding we have the bèst cause 
in the world, and though a man were very capable of defenditig it, yet I 
know not why he should be-forward to undertake it upon so great a dis-. 
advantage and to so little good effect; as it must be done amidst the gaiety 

` and carelessness of common conversation.” 


In those remarks to the Durham clergy Butler, I say again, was 
surely thinking of difficulties with which he had hiinself wrestled, 
and of which the remembrance made the strenuous. tone of his 
“Analogy,” as he laboured at it, yet more strenuous. What a 
seva indignatio burns in the following passage from the conclusion 
to that work :— en ; i 


“Let us sùppose that the evidence of religion in general, and of 
Christianity, has been seriously inquired into by all reasonable men among 
us. Yet we find many professedly to reject-both, upon speculative prin- 
ciples of infidelity. And all of them do not content themselves with a 
bare’ neglect of religion, and enjoying their imaginary freedom from its 
restraints. Some go much beyond this. They deride God’s moral govern- 
ment over the world. They renounce his protection and defy his justice. 

* They ridicule and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme the Author of it; and 
take all occasions to manifest a scorn and contempt of revelation. This 
amounts to an active setting themselves against religion, to what may 
be considered as a positive principle of irreligion, which: they cultivate - 
within themselves, and, whether they intend this effect or not; render’ 
habitual, as a good man does the contrary principle. And others, who are 
not chargeable with all this profligateness, yet are in’ avowed opposition 
to religion, as if discovered to be groundless.” x 


And with the same penetrating tone of one who has seen with 

his own eyes that of which he complains, has heard it with his 

own ears, suffered from it in his own person, Butler, in 1740, 

talks of “the dark prospects before us from that profligateness of 

manners and scorn of religion which so generally abound ;” and 
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in 1751, Seeking in the last year but one of his ais ‘has Ree 
his char ge to the clergy of Durham::— i 
«It is impossible for me, my brethren, upon our first -mèeting' of this 
kind, to forbear lamenting with’ you the’ general decay of’ religion in 
this nation, which is now observed by every one, and -has: been for some’ 
time the complaint of all serious persons. The influence of it is more-and 
more wearing out of the minds of men, even of those ‘who do not pretend 
to énter into “speculations upon the-subject. But the. number of those who 
do, and who peo themselves" mubelovers, nono and with thelr 
numbers their zeal. eae f 
One cannot but ask diesa when one considers the’ eee 
of our country through the French Revolution, when‘one’‘con- 
siders the power and’ prevalence of religion, ‘even after every 
deduction has been made for what impairs its strength, the power . 
and prevalence, I say, of religion in our country at this day, one . 
cannot but ask oneself whether Butler was not over-desponding, 
whether he saw the whole real-state of things, whethér he did 
not attach over-importance to certain workings ‘which he did see. 
Granted that he himself did something to cure the evil which he de- 
scribes; granted that others did something; yet, had the evil existed 
fully as he describes it, I doubt whether he, and Wesley, and all 
. the other physicians, could have cured it. I doubt, even, whether 


_ their effort would itself have been possible. Look at a contém- 


porary. of Butler in France—a man who, more'than any one else, ` 
reminds me of Butler—the great-French statesman, the - greatest, ' 
in my opinion, that France has ever had—Turgot. Turgot was 
like Butler in his mental energy, his deep moral.and intellectual | 
- ardour, his strenuousness. “ Every science, every language, every 
literature, every business,” says Michelet, “interested Turgot.” 
But that in which Turgot most resembled Butler was what Michelet 
calls his ferocity—what I ‘should-rather'call his seva indignatio. Like 
Butler, Turgot was filled’ with an astonished, awful, ‘oppressive’ 
sense of “the immoral thoughtlessness ” of men;- of the heedless, 
hazardous way in which they deal’ with things of.the gredtest 
moment to them ;-of the immense, incalculable misery which is 
due to this. cause. «The: greatest: evils in life” Turgot held; 
just as Butler. did, “have. had their rise from somewhat ‘which 
was thought. of too: little importance to-be attended to.” And 
for ‘these serious natures’ religion, one would think, is the. line. 
of labour which would naturally first suggest itself. And Turgot 
was destined for-the Church; he prepared to take ‘orders, like 
Butler. But, in 1752, when Butler Jay dying at Bath, Turgot— 
the true spiritual yoke-fellow of Butler, with Butler’s sacred horror 
at men’s frivolity, with Butlers sacred ardour for rescuing them _ 
from the consequences of it—Turgot, at the age of twenty-five, 
_could stand, religion, as in France it then presented -itself to him, 
` no longer. “Il jeta ce masque,” says Michelet, adopting an expres- 
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sion of Tur gole own; “he flung away that ‘mask, ” He took to 
the .work ‘of civil government. in what spirit we many of us ` 
know, and whoever of us does not know should make it his busi- 
ness to learn: ` Nine years afterwards began his glorious adminis- 
tration as Intendant of :the Limousin, in which for thirteen years 
he showed what manner of spirit he was of. When, in 1774, he 
became Minister and Controller .General, he. showed the same 
thing on a more conspicuous stage. “ Whatsoever things are 
‘true, whatsoever things are nobly serious, whatsoever things _ 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are of 
good report”—that is the history of Turgot’s administration: 
. He was a Joseph Butler in government. True, his work, though 
done as secular administration, has in fact and reality a religious 
character; all work like his has a religious character. - But the 
point to seize is here: that in our country, in the middle of the 
eighteenth’ century, a man like Butler is still possible in religion ; 
in France he is only possible in civil government. And that is what 
‘I call.a true “decay of religion, the influence of it more: and 
more. wéaring out of the:minds of men.” The very existence 
and work of Butler proves, in spite of his own desponding words, 
that matters had not in his time gone so far as this in England. 
But indeed Mr. Pattison, in the admirable essay which I have 
` mentioned, supplies us with almost positive evidence that it had 
not. Amongst a number of instructive quotations to show the state 
of religion in England between 1700 and 1750, Mr. Pattison gives 
- an.extract from a violent newspaper, The Independent Whig, which 
had been attacking the clergy for their many and great offences, 
and counselling them to mend their ways. And then it goes on :— 


“The High Church Popish clergy will laugh in their sleeves at this 
advice, ‘and think there is folly’ enough yet left among the laity to support 
their authority ; and will hug themselves, and rejoice over the ignorance 
’ of the ‘Universities, the stupidity of the drunken squires, the panic n the 
tender sex, and the never-to-be shaken constancy of the multitude.” 


The date of that extract is 1720. The language i is the ENA 
language of Liberal friends of progress when they speak of persons . 
and institutions which are inconvenient to them. But it proves, ` 
to my mind—and there. is, plenty of other evidence to prove the 
same thing—that religion, whatever may have been the defi- 
ciencies of itself and of its friends, was nevertheless, in 1720, still. 
‘a very great and serious power in this country. And certainly it. 
did not suddenly cease to be so between 1720 and 1750.. 

No, Butlers mournful language has, it is almost certain, some- 
thing of exaggeration in it. To a man of Butlers seriousness the 
world will always afford plenty of matter for apprehension and 
‘sorrow. And to add to this were the circumstances of his time,” 
‘especially trying to : an earnest dealer, such as he was, with great 
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idea and great interests. There was his bitter ‘personal: ex- 
perience of “the loose kind of deism which was the tone of fashion- 
able circles.” There was his impatience—half contemptuous, half 
indignant—of a state of things -where, as Mr. Pattison says, “the 
religious writer had now to appear at the bar of criticism,” but of 
such criticism ! “If ever there was atime,” says Mr. Pattison, again, 
“when abstract speculation was brought down from inaccessible 
heights and compelled to be intelligible, it was the period from. 
the Revolution to 1750.”" This in itself was all very good, and 
Butler would have been the last man to wish it otherwise. But 


to whom was abstract spéculation required thus to make itself 


intelligible? To the “ fashionable circles,” to the whole multitude 


of loose thinkers and loose livers, who might choose to lend half 
an ear for half an hour to the great argument. “It must gain,” we 
are told, “the wits and the town.” Hence the sæva indignatio. 
And therefore Butler, when he gets into the pulpit, or when he 
sits down at his writing-table, will have the thing out with his 
adversaries. He will “ uniteitallinto one argument and represent 
it as it ought,” and he will fairly argue his objectors down. He 


will place himself on their own ground, take their own admissions, 
and will prove to them; in a manner irresistible.to any fair thinker,’ 
that they are all wrong, and that they are bound to make their 


_ life and: practice, what it is not, religious. 


There is a word which I have often used, aud with my use of ° 


which some of those who hear me may possibly be familiar; the 
Greek word epieikes or-epieikeia, meaning that which is sweetly rea- 
sonable, or sweet reasonableness. But the more original meaning 
of epieikes, epieikeia, is that which has’ an air of consummate truth 
and likelihood, the prepossessingness of that which has this air; 
and epieikeia is to be rendered “sweet reasonablenéss,’ because 
that which above all things has an air of truth and likelihood, 


that which, therefore,-above all things is prepossessing, is what- | 


ever is sweetly reasonable. You know what a power was this 
„quality in the talkings and dealings of Jesus Christ; epieikeia is the 
very word to characterize true Christianity. And this Christianity 


` wins, not by an argumentative victory, not by going through a long 


debate with a person, examining the arguments for his case from 
beginning to end, and making him -confess that, whether he feels 
disposed to yield or no, yet in fair logic and fair reason he ought to 
yield. But it puts something that tends to transform him and his 
practice, .it puts this particular thing in such a way that he feels 
disposed and: eager to lay hold of it; and he dóes lay hold of it, 
though without at all perceiving, very often, the whole scheme to 


. 


which it belongs; and thus his practice gets changed. This, I think, - 
every one wil] admit to be Christianity’s characteristic way of getting - 


, people to embrace religion. Now, it is to be observed how totally ` 
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unlike a way it is to Butler’s, ‘although Butler’s object is the same 
as Christianity’s—to get people to embrace religion. And the 
object being the same, it must strike every one that the way 
followed by Christianity has the advantage of a far greater effec- 
tualness than Butlers way; since people are much more easily 
attracted into making a change than argued into it. However, 
Butler seems to think that enough has been done if it has been 
proved to people, in such à way as to silence their arguments on 
the other side, that they ought to make a change. For he says’ 
expressly:— < ' l l a 
“There being, as I have shown, such evidence for religion ‘as is 
sufficient in reason to influence men to embrace it, to object that it is not 
to be imagined mankind wil be influenced by such evidence is nothing 
to the purpose of the foregoing treatise (his “ Analogy”).. For* the 
purpose of it is not to inquire what sort of creatures mankind are, but 
what the light, and knowledge which is afforded them requires they should 
be; to show how in reason they ought to behave, not how in fact they - 
will behave: , This depends upon themselves and is their own concern— 
the personal concern of each man in particular. And how little regard: the 
generality have to it, experience indeed does too fully show. But religion, ` 
considered as a probation,”has fad its end upon all persons to whom it 
has been proposed with evidence sufficient in reason -to influence their 
practice ; for by this means they have been put into a state of probation, 
let them behave as they will in it.” : 
. So ‘that, in short, Butlers notion of converting the loose deists 
of fashionable circles comes to this: by being plied with evidence 
sufficient in-reason to influence their practice, they are. to be put 
- into ‘a state of probation; let them behave as they will in it. 
-Probably no one can hear such language without a secret dissatis- 
faction. For, after all, if religion is your object, and to change 
- people’s behaviour, what is the use of saying that you will inquire 
not what they are, but how in reason they ought to behave? Why, . 
it is what they are which determines their sense of how they 
ought. to behave. Make them, therefore, so to feel what they are, 
eas to get a fruitful sense of -how they ought to behave. The 
Founder of Christianity did so ; and whatever success Christianity 
has had, has been gained by this method. Sse 
, . However, Butlers line is what it is. We are concerned with 
what we'can use of it. With his argumentative triumph over the 
loose thinkers and talkers of his day, so far as it is a triumph won 
‘by taking their own data and using their own admissions, we are 
*not concerned unless their admissions and their-data are outs 
`a too; and they are not. But it is affirmed, not only that the loose 
deists of fashionable circlés could not answer the “Analogy,” it 
is affirmed that the “Analogy” is unanswerable. Itis asserted, 
not only that’Hobbes or Shaftesbury delivered an unsatisfactory 
theory of morals, and that Butler in his Sermoris’ disputed their 
reasonings with success; but it is asserted that Butler, on his side, 
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“ pursued precisely the same mode of reasoning in the science ‘of 
morals as his great predecessor, Newton, had done in’ the system 
of nature,” and that by so doing Butler has “formed and con- 
cluded.a happy alliance between faith and philosophy.” Achieve- 
ment of this kind is what the “ Time-Spirit,” or Zeit-Geist, which 
sweeps away so much that is local and personal, will certainly 
respect ;. achievement of this sort deeply concerns us. An un- 
answerable work on the evidence of religion, a science of human 
nature and of morals reached by a méthod as sure as, Newton’s, a 
happy alliance between faith and philosophy—what can concern 
us so deeply? If Butler accomplished all this, he does indeed 
give us what we can use; he is indeed great. But supposing he 
` turns'out not to have accomplished-all this, what then? Does he 
vanish away? Does he give us nothing which we can use? And 
if he does give us something which we can use, what is it; and if 
he remains a great man to us still, why does he? 


Let us begin with the Sermons at the Rolls, Butler’s first publi- 
cation. You have heard, for I have quoted it, the unbounded praise 
which has been given to the three “Sermons on Human Nature.” 
And they do indeed lay the foundation for the whole doctrine of 
the Sermons at the Rolls, the body of sermons wherein is given 
Butler’s system of moral philosophy. Their argument is familiar, 
probably, to many of us. Let me recite it briefly by abridging the 
_ best of all possible accounts of it—Butler’s own in his ‘preface :— 


“ Mankind has various instincts and- principles of action. The 
generality of mankind obey their instincts and principles, all of them, 
those propensions we call good as well as the bad, according to the coh- 
stitution of their body and the external circumstances which they are in. 
They are not wholly governed by self-love, the love of power, and sensual 
appetites ; they are frequently influenced by friendship, compassion, 
gratitude; and even a general abhorrence of what is base, and liking of 
what is- fair and just, take their tùrn amongst the other motives of action. 
This is the partial inadequate notion of human nature treated of in the’ 
first discourse, and it is by this nature, if one may speak so, that the world 
is in fact influenced and kept in that tolerable order in which it is. 

“ Mankind in thus acting would act suitably to their whole nature, if no 
more were to be said of man’s nature than what has been now said. But 
that is not a complete account of man’s nature., Somewhat further must 
be brought in to give us an adequate notion of it—namely, that one of 
those principles of action—conscience or reflection—compared with the rest ` 
as they all stand together in the nature of :man, plainly bears upon it 
marks of authority over.all the rest, and claims the absolute direction of 
them all, to allow or forbid their gratification ; a disapprobation of reflection 
being in itself a principle manifestly superior to a.mere propension. And 
the conclusion is, that to allow no more to this superior principle or part - 
of our nature than to other parts, to let it govern'and guide only occa- 
sionally in common with the rest, as its turn happens to come, from the 
temper and circumstances one happens to be in—this is not to act con- 
formably to the constitution of man, neither can any human creature be 
said to act conformably to his constitution and nature unless he allows.to 
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that superior principle the absolute authority which is due to it. And this 


conclusion is abundantly confirmed from hence—that one may determine 
what, course of action the economy of man’s nature -requires, without so 
much as leatning in what degrees of strength the several principles 
prevail, or which of them: have actually the greatest influence” . 


And the whole scope and object of the three “Sermons on Human 
Nature,” Butler describes thus :— j ; 
“ They were intended to explain what is meant by the nature of man, 


when it is said that virtue consists in following, and vice in deviating from 
it; and by explaining to show that the assertion is true.” 


Now, it may be at.once allowed that’ Butlers notion of human: 


nature as consisting of a number: of instincts: and principles of 
action, with conscience as a superior principle presiding over 
them, corresponds in a general way with facts of which we dre 
all conscious, and if practically ‘acted upon would be found to 


work satisfactorily. When Butler says: “Let any plain honest . . 


man before he engages in any course of action, ask himself, «Is 
this I am going about right, orisit wrong? is it good or is it evil?’ 
and I do not in the least doubt but that this question would be 
answered agreeably to truth and virtue by almost any’ fair man in 
almost any circumstance ;”—when Butler says this, he is on solid 
ground, and his whole scheme has its rise, indeed, in the sense that 
this ground is solid. When he calls our nature “the voice of God 
within us,” when he suggests that there may be “ distinct from 
the reflection of reason, a mutual sympathy between each particular 
of the species, a fellow feeling common to mankind,” when he finely 
says of conscience, “ Had it strength as'it has right, had it power 
as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the ‘world ;” 
-in all this Butler is in contact with the most precious truth and 
reality, and so far as this truth and reality ‘inform the scheme 


which he has drawn out for human nature, his scheme has life in it. ; 


‘Equally may it-be allowed that'the errors which his scheme 


‘is designed to céirect, are errors‘indeed! If the Epicureans, or 


Hobbes, or any one else, “ explain the desire of praise and of being 
beloved, as no other than desire of safety; regard to our country, 
even in the most virtuous character, as nothing but regard to 


ourselves; curiosity as ‘proceeding from interest’ or pride; as if 


there were no such passions in mankind as desire of esteem, or 


of being beloved, or of knowledge; ”—these delineators of human 
- nature represent‘it fantastically: If’ Shaftesbury, laying it down 


that virtue is the happiness of man, and encountered by the 
objection that one may be not convinced of this happy tendency 
of virtue, or may be‘of a contrary opinion, meets the objection by 
determining that thé casé is without remedy, this noble moralist 


© mofralizes ill. If Butler found’ some: persons (probably the loose 
deists of fashionable circles) « who, upon principle, set up for, 
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suppressing the affection of -compassion as a weakness, so that, ` 
there is I know not what of fashion on this side, and by some 
means or other the whole world, almost, is run into the extremes 
of insensibility towards the distresses of their fellow creatures ; 
—if this was so, then the fashionable theory of human nature was 
vicious and false, and Butler, in seeking to substitute a better for 
it, was quite right. . 
But Butler himself brings in somebody as asking: « Allowing 
that mankind hath the rule of ‘right within itself, what obligations 
are we under to attend to and follow it?’ And he answers this 
question quite fairly: “ Your obligation to obey this law, is its 
being the law of your nature.” But let tis vary the question a 
little, and ask Butler: “Suppose your scheme of human nature to , 
correspond in a.general way, but not more, with facts of which — 
we are conscious, and to promise to work practically well enough, 
what obligations are we under to attend to and follow it?” Butler 
cannot now answer us: “ Your obligation to obey, this law, isits , 
being the law of your nature.” For this is just what is not yet 
made out. All that we suppose to be yet made out about Butler’s 
scheme of human nature, its array òf instincts and principles with 
the superior principle of conscience presiding, is that the scheme has . 
a general correspondence with facts of human nature whereof we 
are conscious. But the time comes, sooner or later the time comes; 
to individuals and even to societies, when the foundations of the 
great deep are broken up and everything is in question, and people . 


want surer holding-ground than asense of general correspondence, - `., 


in any scheme and rule of human nature proposed to them, with 

facts whereof they are conscious. They ask themselves what this ` 
- sense of general correspondence is worth, they sift the facts of 

which they are conscious, and their consciousness of which seemed . 
to lend a credibility to the scheme ; they insist on strict verification 

of whatever is to be admitted, and-the authority of the scheme. 
with them stands: or-falls according as it does or does not come 

out undamaged after all this process has been gone through. If 

Butler's scheme ‘of human nature comes out undamaged after 

being submitted to a process of this-kind, then it is indeed, asits . 
admirers call it, a Newtonian work; it is a work “placed on the 
firm basis of observation and experiment;” it is a true work of 
discovery. His. doctrine may, with justice, be then called “an irre- 
sistible doctrine made out according to the strict truth of our 
mental constitution.” 

‘Let us take Butlers, natural history of what he sails our 
instincts and principles of action. It is this:—They „have been - 
implanted i in us; put into us ready-made, to serve: certain ends 
. intended by the “Author of our nature. When we see what each 
- of them “is in itself, as placed in our nature by its Author, it will 
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plainly appear for what ends it was placed there.” “Perfect 
goodness in the Deity,” says Butler, “is the principle from whence 
the -univeise was brought into being, and by which it is preserved ; 
and general benevolence is the great law of the moral creation.” 
But some of our passions and possessions seem to go against good- 
ness and. benevolence. However, we could not do-without our 
stock of natural affections, because “that would leave us without 
a sufficient principle of action.” “Reason alone,” argues Butler— 
“ Reason alone, whatever any one may wish, is not in reality a sufficient 
_ motive of virtue in such a creature as man; but this reason, joined with 
those’ affections which God has impressed upon his heart ; and when these 
are allowed scope to exercise themselves, but under strict government and : 


direction of reason, then it is we act suitably to our nature, and to the cir- - 
cumstances God has placed us in.’ 


And even thase affections which seem to cr suite difficulties for us 
are purposely given, he says— , 

« Some of them as a guard against the violent assaults of EN and in 
our own defence; some in behalf of others, and all of them to put us upon, 


_ and help to carry us through, a course of behaviour suitable to our con- 
dition.” 
For :— 

“ As God Almighty foresaw the irregularities and giden both natural 
and moral, which would happenin this state of things, he hath graciously | 
made some provision against them, by giving us “several passions and 
affections, which arise from, or whose objects are, those disorders. Of 
this sort are fear, resentment, compassion, and others, of which there 
could be no occasion or use in a perfect state, but in the present we 


should be exposed’ to greater inconveniences without them, though there 
are very considerable ones which they themselves are the occasion of.” 


This is Butler’s natural history of the origin of our principles of 
action. I take leave to say that it is not based on observation 
and experiment. It is not physiology, but fanciful hypothesis. 
' Therefore it.is not Newtonian, for Newton said: Hypotheses non fingo. 
And a man, in a time of great doubt and unsettlement, finding 
many things fail him which have been confidently. pressed on his 
acceptance, looking.earnestly for something which he feels he can 
really go upon, and which will prove to him a sure stay, and 
coming to Butlet because he hears .that in the ethical discussions 
_of his Sermons Butler supplies, as Mackintosh says, “truths more 
satisfactorily established by him, and more worthy of the name of 
discovery, than perhaps any with which we are acquainted,” such 
a man, I- think, cannot but be disconcerted and impatient to find 
-` that Butlers ethics involve an immense hypothesis to start with, 
as to the origin and final causes of all our passions and affections. 

And disconeerted and impatient, I am afraid, we must for the 
present leave him. i 
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: F is almost a greater misfortune in a literary than in a political 
point of view to belong to one of the smaller. nationalities ` 
of Europe—to have to write in a dialect which in the struggle 
for life has come off second or even third and fourth best in the 
race. Probably in its beginning “Platt Deutsch” was quite as 
good an instrument for the expression of thought as “Hoch 

Deutsch,” but the last has become the vehicle in which Goethe 
‘and Schiller, Kant and Lessing, Luther and Niebuhr, have uttered 
their ideas, which are read by millions of cultivated men all over 
the -world,. while the first has: dwindled into the speech of such 
little states as Mecklenburg and Oldenburg, and is unknown to 
almost all beyond their borders. 

' Often it has been some one great writer, such as. Dante or 
` Luther, who, by employing his. own among the: many shifting ` 
' dialects of his country, has so moulded and fixed it that it 
-shall last for.ever ; while the others, such as the Neapolitan and 
Piedmontese on one hand—the Suabian ‘and Tyrolese on the other, 
` . have mouldered or shrivelled into mere. patois. és f 

:Even among more independent languages, few are the patient 
_ students who think it worth while to learn Danish in order to read , 

(Elenschliger in -the original—and with literature: of still .greater.. 

pretensions, how ‘little hold has Spanish.on the commen run of 

readers or scholars, even with Don Quixote in his own tongue as 
’ the.reward. of their diligence! 
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-- When‘ the nationality possesses nothing that can be called a 
literature-at-all, and can only show a far-off echo of ancient songs: 
and traditions, its chance is still less of ever obtaining any European 
recognition, except from archeologists, savans, and philologists. 
There is one great exception—but: Sir Walter Scott, when work . 
ing up the traditions of the Scotch. Highlands, though akin to the 
"people and living in the country, wrote in a cosmopolitan language, 


. in which he so transfigured and popularized them, that they have 


become the common property of Europe, almost of the world. 

Yet the freebooters and smugglers, the heroes of small insur- 
rections and petty fights in the Highlands, are not more really 
interesting than those of Wales, The Scotch scenery is not more 
beatitiful than that of many Welsh mountain and lake districts. But 
while Rob Roy and Roderick Dhu are household words, and Loch 
‘Lomond and: Loch Katrine.are visited in a sort of pilgrimage by 
strangers from all countries (including hosts of ourown cockneys) 
who ever heard of the’ tragedy of Lake Idwal? or visited the 
wild, stern. valley, inaccessible except from the sea, hemmed in 
- by black precipices and lofty mountdins, where a tumulus was to 
be seen `of old, the grave of Vortigern, “the’ dishonoured,” called 
“one of the three arrant traitors of the Island of Britain,” for inviting 


- . over Hengist and Horsa, and for giving up the Island of Thanet 


to ‘gain the fair Rowena, daughter of one of the invaders? 

The “strong men” who lived before Agamemnon, the “ fair 
maids,” not especially of Perth, have found no bard; and we 
are so used’ to the caprices of the fate by which one subject is 
taken and another left, that we are stolidly indifferent to the 
raw material when we find it, and refuse to recognize the genuine 
poetic element of the subjects in situ, which crop up in every 
direction in Wales, unused and unnoticed, and which in proper 
hands might move us so deeply. 

There is a’ beautiful little legend belonging to a popular saying 
or proverb, as to the qualities and duties which should distinguish 
one who rules—the risking of the very objects of ambition, the 
quiet sacrifice of self,-which belongs to the highest order of hero.. 
`. Bran Bendigeid (the blessed) and his-army are. marching “ on 
an enterprise,” and come to a magic river with a loadstone in it. 
“Lord,” said ‘his chieftains, ‘“ knowest thou the nature of this 
river, that none can‘ pass over it, and that there is no bridge? 
-What ‘counsel dost thou give concerning’ abridge ?” said they, 
“There is none,” said he, “except that he who will be chief let 
him be a bridge. I will’ be so,” said he. And then was that 
saying first uttered, and it is still uttered as -a proverb. “So when 
he had lain dowmw across the river, hurdles were placed upon him 
and: the host passed ‘over thereby:” Perhaps the demon of the 
stream. required to be appeased. > o ; 
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Of a sterner sort and in a later age, comes the poetic fancy 
that the spirit of a wicked Wynne, who oppressed the poor some 
250 years ago, is imprisoned in chains behind the Swallow water- 
fal, where he may be heard to lament and groan to this day, 
especially when bad weather is coming on ! : , 

At Criccieth Castle lived Sir Howel, “of the Pole-axe,” the 
constable. sie 8 

“At the battle of Poictiers he being on foot dismounted the French | 
King, cutting off his horse’s head at a blow with his battle-axe, and 
taking him prisoner, for which feat Sir Howel was knighted by the Black 
Prince, and was allowed to bear the arms of France with’ a pole-axe 
argent. Further to perpetuate the memory of his services, the prince 
ordered that, at the expense of the Crown, a mess of meat should be served 
every day before the axe with which he hatl performed these wonderful, 
feats. After it had appeared before the knight, it was taken down and 
distributed amongst the poor people. Even after his death and until the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, it was served up as usual, and given to 
the poor for the sake of his soul, and there were eight yeomen attendants 
to guard the mess, called yeomen of the Crown, who had each 8d. a day 
constant wages.” £ l = 

To return to more ancient days, however, as still more curious. 
Near the Bala lake is a rocky cell still to be seen, where the 
legend says that the poet, warrior, and prince, old Llywarch, 
ended his days. He was son of the “King of the North Britons,” 
or Cumberland, bordering on the great forest of Caledonia ; and, 
according to the Triads, was “one of the three unambitious 
princes, one of the three counselling warriors of the island of 
Britain ;” “one-of the three free and discontented guests at the 
court of Arthur,” where he spenthis youth, but from which he retired 
at last in disgust. He fought, however, under his chief, at the 
disastrous battle of Llongworth, which he celebrated in a song. 
He returned afterwards to Wales, to help in the defence of his 
country against the Saxons, and allied himself with his cousin 

-Prince Urien, “one of the three bulls of battle,” who was soon 
afterwards assassinated. He then took: refuge with the Prince of 
Powis, who was shortly defeated and slain. Then, having lost all 
his sons in the wars, and outlived his three beautiful daughters, 
his patrimony gone—weary, sad, ruined, and dispirited, his cause 
lost, and his country overrun by the enemy—Llywarch retired to 
this cell, and poured forth his soul in lamentation over his four- 
and-twenty sons, “adorned with gold torcs,” (for their prowess in . 
battle), in elegies which are very touching even at this far-off day, 
particularly one beginning— . 

“ Clamorous are the birds, the strand is wet ; 


Clear is the welkin, large is the wave, 
The heart is palsied with longing.” 


One dismal song is on his own decrepitude, how he is grown old 
and coughs (and he always hated a cough), and ugly, and no girl 
will care to kiss-him! There are the elements of a gréat tragedy 
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in the story of Llys Helig, still so living that it was turned into a 
rude “ cantata,” and performed lately by the Penrhyn slate quarry- 
men; both music and poetry being “home-made.” Itrefers to one 
of two curious traditions accounting for great inroads of the sea, 
which within historical times have changed the face of the country 
—both of course, according to the manner of legends, caused by 
the wickedness’of the owners of the land. ` The first relates how a 
great part of what is now the Bay of Cardigan belonged to 
Seitheryn, king of the plain of Guidno, “one of the three arrant, 
drunkards of the Island of Britain.” In a fit of intoxication, he let. 
the sea in through the dams which secured the low lands from 
its inroads; the whole country was permanently inundated, “ six- 
teen cities were destroyed,” and it is small comfort to hear that 
the wretch himself “perished in the disaster he had caused.” 

The other tells. how the tract of shallow sand which divides the 
line of coast by Penmaenmawr from what is now the Island of 
Anglesey comes to be under-water. The place is still called “the 
Sands of Wailing.” At extremely low tides, the fishermen declare _ 
they can trace the foundations of a palace “forty yards towards, 

“the great sea, 100 yards towards St, Seiriol’s Island,” &e., &e. 

Helig was the lord or prince of the whole country about Aber- 
gele and a number of places whose names cannot be identified, 
and also Earl of Hereford.” He had one daughter, Gwendyd, 
who was asked in marriage by Bleddyn, “a neighbour ;” but 
‘she refused him. because he did not wear a gold tore, which 
belonged by right-to great chiefs, or was given for prowess in 
battle. Its absence was theréfore a sign that he was not brave, 
or of inferior condition. In despair at his rejection, he suddenly 
hears that an English prisoner, who had been captured by Prince 
Rhun, and detained at his fortress, Caer Rhun, on the banks of the 
Conway, is about to be set at liberty. The captive having in- 
gratiated himself with the chief, who was “one of the three 
blessed princes of the Island of Britain,” was to be sent home 
with gifts, especially’a gold'tore. Bleddyn goes to the fortress, - 
and offers himself as_guide’to the Englishman across the moun- 
tains. They start together, the darkness comes on, the wolves 
howl, a storm arises, and in the wild night Bleddyn murders the 
man who had trusted him, takes from him the collar of gold, and 

_ hurries back with it to Gwendyd. She promises to marty him, 
-but asks how he got the tore. He tells her the, story of the 
murder, and says with horror that the body lies still unburied. 
. She bids him return and bury it at once, lest the thing should 
come to the ears of Rhun. He goes according to her -bidding ; 
but while digging the grave, he hears a voice cry, “ Daw, dial, 
daw”—Vengeance is coming, vengeancé! In terror he rushes 
from the place, returns to Gwendyd, and beseeches her'to give up- 
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the collar. “It were better for them never to marry than to 
suffer this terrible judgment.” - Like an inferior Lady Macbeth, 
she is quite unmoved by the threat, refuses to give up her spoil, 
sends him. back once again to bury the body, and bids him ask, if 
the voice returns, when the vengeance will arrive. Bleddyn goes 
again to the mountain, drags the bleeding body into a grave, 
and, as he is throwing earth upon it, hears the unearthly scream 
again from above, repeating, “ Vengeance comes, vengeance!” 
Bleddyn, as he was desired, inquires “When?” The voice 
replies, “In the days of your children and grandchildren.” .He 
returns and tells Gwendyd; and the:stern woman answers un- 
daunted, that the doom does not signify to them, for they. shall 
both be dead before that day shall arrive. 

They are married, and somehow come into possession of Llys 
(Palace) Helig, its beautiful’ gardens and orchards; but the 
‘prophecy is known to hang over them, that God will bing down 
judgment because of the atrocious deed they have done, and that 
“when water and small fish are found in the cellars of Llys 
Helig, their time will have come.” Years pass on, and a great 
feast is at length given by Bleddyn and Gwendyd to their 
children and grandchildren, in honour of their ‘prosperity, and as 
a kind of bravado to the doom. Suddenly the sea rushes in, 
everybody is drowned, “the whole district was overwhelmed, as 
it continues until this day.” The “juggling fiend that keeps the 
word of promise with our ear, and breaks it to our hope” had spoken. 

The feeling by which every uncommon accident of nature is 
referred, either to a retribution for the crimes of man or .the 
immediate action of some divinity or hero, is as common in Welsh 
legend as it is among all early races. In the Pyrenees, the 
Bréche de Roland was the cut made through the highest ranges 
of the mountains into Spain by the sword.of the great Christian 
champion against the Moors; and the footprint of his horse as he 
sprung is shown below in.the rock, Near Mold the same sort of 
mark is shown as the “stone of the horses hoof of Artbur.” On 
the St. Gothard, a mighty rock near the Pont du Diable was 
dropped by the angry. devil, to crush the daring man who. out- 
witted him in the building of the bridge.. In Guernsey a tall, 
solitary: stone, surrounded by a number of small ones, is the result 
of the games of the “petites dames,” (the fairies). The centre one 
was “piquée,” as a mark for their missiles; the little ones had 
been brought in their “ dévantés” (aprons), to fling at the chief 
stone; and the number showed how much good play there had 
been. In Wales the demigod Arthur is responsible for most of- 
the uncommon phenomena to be seen in the mountains. He too 
has “played at quoits” near Harlech, and again in Pembroke- 
shire; his “table” is the great flat-topped rock in Redwharf Bay 
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in Anglesey: His stone is in Glamorgan, his “chair” is in Breck- 
nockshire; and, finally, “ Arthurs harp” (the constellation Lyra) 
perpetuates his name in heaven.*.  - z on 
As in other mythologies, some strange-mode of. birth is'devised 
for: every ‘hero, which: it is conceived: will connect the merely 
human with the unseen world; there is no barrier between gods 
and men—all are inextricably mixed together.. Arthurs birth, 
thrown ashore -on'’-the ninth wave of the’ sea, we have grown 
familiar with of late in his new history. Taliessin, “radiant brow,” 
his poet laureate.(!) is. given a-sémi-divine origin from Ceridwen, a 
sort of earth-goddess or magician—* the. great mother.” oi 
The account of Merlin is extremely circumstantial: `“ He was 
born of an Incubus,” says Giraldus Cambrensis, therefore he was 
two removes froma devil; “he lived in the days of Vortigern, 
and was contemporary both with Arthur and Taliessin.” “He was 
born at Caimarthen, which signifies” (an etymology is never 
wanting iii such cases) “the city of Merlin. At his birth he was 
covered with black ‘hair, and began: to speak immediately, ex- 
. postulating: with his nurse as to something of which he disap- 
proved” (intolérable baby)! He was the trusted friend of “Arthur, 
an enemy of malignant sorcerers, thus he had overcome Owen 
Lawgoch “with the red hand,” and his troops, who lie to this day 
- enchanted in his cave. ` His prophecies were regarded for centuries 
with the atmost respect, and fill many unintelligible pages of 
. Geoffrey of Monmouth. At length, by the use against. him of 
his own most dreaded spell, won from him, as is so well known, 
by a treacherous witch of a woman, he was shut up in a rocky 
cave at Dynevor. It was in the summer season, at the time of 
butterflies, and if you dig you may -still find: them there spell- 
bound and tuined into stone (the trilobites)—which is very hard on 
the butterflies, who had clearly nothing to do with the: matter. 
= Magic and sorcery, fiends, enchanters, witches, charmers; abound 
in the old stories. ‘The descendantsof the mighty: magicians “who 
drew down the moon with their enchantments”:are still to be. 
found among Welsh outlying. districts in the shape of wise men 
- and wise women. ‘If a cow loses its calf or the horses founder, 
if the sheep are lost, or any. one is sick of'a disease beyond the 
art of the place, itis because the owner’s:“iname has been cursed.” 
This is done by throwing:a pin into certain wells. of power; with 
the proper ill-wislies uttered over: it indue form; the-spell then 
clings to the victim, and he and his goods alike-waste away. 
It is another form of ‘the incantations.over waxen images, which 
were set-before thefire to melt, or stuck full of pins, in France ~ 
and elsewhere, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


_ *Carreg cwm mareh Arthur, Costar Arthur, Cadeir Arthur, Bwrdd Arthur, Maes 
Arthur, Telyn Arthur. ' . 
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The spell may, however, be reversed if the pin is fished. out 
again with the necessary ceremonies, and by the right person, 
but this costs money. The belief leads to its own accomplishment. 
A labouring man at B , hearing that he had been cursed, took 
to his bed, paralyzed with fright ; he declared that he had lost all 
power, in his arms and legs, his wife and children were starving, and 
he himself on the high road to death ; when his master’s sister came 
to see him, ordered him to get up directly, and come to work in 
garden of the “ great house.” The counter influence was strongest ; 
he took heart, began to work as he was told, and all went on well 
with him. But he had himself uncursed all the same! 

An.old clergyman at the beginning of this century made a 
profession of exorcism. He was once asked how he could lend 
himself to such superstition among his flock, and replied ‘that 

he could not alter their belief which made them miserable, and 
that all he did was to give them comfort and assistance. He 
then gave an account of what had once happened to himself. A 
farmer’s wife came to tell him that they were half ruined, every 
thing about their place went wrong without any cause, their 
fences were broken, their beasts were lamed or destroyed, their 
poultry died, while within the house the china came to grief, the 
linen was burnt; she knew they were cursed, and entreated- him 
to.come and undo the spell. He went up to the farmhouse, which 
was’ on a lonely mountain, and desired to be left alone in the 
kitchen. Suddenly the poor woman rushed in to say that while 
she was preparing tea three tea-cups had keen mysteriously 
broken, and the Servant-girl had appeared with a goose hanging 
to her apron, He sat considering with his head on his hand, and 
then desired the girl might be sent in to him. He’ looked at her 
ternly, and said, “ You know something about this.” She denied 
it vehemently: “ You want to ‘break’ my character.” “You had 
better confess,” he said, solemnly ; whereupon she became still 
more violent. At last he drew out his pocket-book and began to 
write, “If you don’t tell me the truth directly I will make a pair* 
of horns to grow out of your head.” She then fell on her knees, 
` entreating for mercy, and confessed that a neighbour, anxious to 
get the farm, had bribed her to do all the mischief possible in order 
to induce the owners to believe themselves bewitched and to leave 
the place. The clergyman made her promise that nothing of the 
kind should ever happen again; if it did, he said, he would make 
‘the horns grow instantly. He then went out. and told the farmer 
he had unéursed the place, and all went on rightly from that 

time; but he had never revealed the.reason until that moment. 

In another case a clergyman, celebrated for exorcisms, was sent 
or to a house haunted by the devil close to the sea-shore, He 
went and spent three nights there alone, after which he announced 





> 
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that he had done the deed, “ but that the devil was the hardest he 
had ever had to deal with.” He never would reveal what, took 
place. It was probably -some smuggling transaction. .He died 
‘rich, as he was well paid for such operations. 

There is a strange superstition concerning the “sin-eater,” 
which remains in. some secluded places, perhaps the echo of the 
idea of substitution for sin in the Jewish scapegoat. He presents 
himself, professionally, at the moment of death, puts a plate con- 
taining bread and salt on the breast of the corpse, mutters an 
incantation, and proceeds to eat the bread, thereby “eating up 
the sins, of the dead,” and especially preventing liim, or her, 
from “walking” after death. The man who exercises this tre- 
‘mendous power is a sort of pariah, detested in the neighbourhood, 
and does his work for half-a-crown, and sometimes even goes as 
low as sixpence in his demands. 

Another instance of the extraordinary power which, ‘it is sup- 
posed, can be exerted by very ordinary individuals, is accomplished 

, by throwing oneself on one’s knees and repeating the Cursing 
Psalms, when ‘the dreadful wishes of David for his enemies are 
made to cling to the person thus prayed against. “The devil can 
quote Scripture” indeed.- This Pagan and devilish’ use of the 
Bible, and the change of name, not of nature, which has taken 

. place in many an ancient local deity, may still be met with in 
Brittany, where there was a Celtic goddess of Hate, now trans- 
mogrified into “Notre Dame de la Haine.” If three Avés are uttered 
at nightfall in her chapel near Treguier, winged with the proper 
directions against the hated person, “death happens irrevocably 
within the year to him or her.” Bg 

Many of the Welsh legends have travelled from the far East, 
‘and are part of the inheritance which we of the Aryan race have 
in common with our Indian ahcestors. Beddgelert has no pre- 
scriptive right to the story of the faithful hound and his pas- 

_Sionate master. In the earliest edition, it is a poisonous. snake 
which has entered the cradle of the chief’s child, and'a tame 
mongoose (the “hereditary enemy of the serpent”) ‘which kills 
the invader, and is slaughtered by the violent father when he: 
finds his babe lying in a heap of discomposed shawls, before he 
discovers his mistake. f 
_ The end of the story. of the birth of Taliessin might have come 
straight from the “Arabian Nights.” Ceridwen, his “great mother,” 
desires “the good gifts of inspiration, knowledge, and immor- 
tality,” for hey coming babe. These were to be obtained by 
boiling herbs in a caldron fora year and a day, till the “three 
blessed drops of the water of the endowment of the spirit.” “are 
slowly distilled out of it,” by which knowledge of futurity is also 
obtained. Whilé the goddess (or magician, whichever she be) 
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is collecting the necessary ingredients—“ berries, the foam ‘of the 
sea, purifying cresses, wort,” “ cheerful, placid vervain, which has 
been borne aloft and kept apart from the moon,” the caldron is 
warmed by the breath of nine damsels. She then stations Gwion 
the little, of Llanfair, in the city of the feast in Powis, the land 
of rest, to watch the boiling, and a blind man, Morfda, ithe 
‘ raven of the sea (cormorant), to keep up the; fire. But one day 
while she is absent fetching her herbs, the caldron suddenly 
boils over, as is the manner of caldrons, and the three precious 
drops alight on the finger of Gwion and burn it; he puts it up to 
his mouth and immediately his eyes are opened. As-the first-fruits 
of his knowledge he sees the impending wrath of Ceridwen (it 
needed little inspiration to guéss at this, when the trouble of a year 
was thus wasted), she seized an oar and ‘struck the blind Morda 
'.on the head. “I am innocent!” cried he. She then thew: her- 
self upon Gwion, who transformed himself into a hare; she became 
a greyhound bitch, which chased him towards a river. He'leapt 
in and became a fish, she turned into a she-otter and pursued him. 
He became a bird, and the goddess made herself a sparrow-hawk. 
. Shuddering with dread, he perceived a heap ‘of clean wheat upon 
a floor, and dropped as a grain into the midst, she scratched him 
out and swallowed him. He became a babe. (Taliessin) . which 
- immediately began to sing, &e., &c. All.this is curiously like the 
transmigrations in.the story of the second royal Calender in the 
« Arabian Nights,” in “the ancient characters of those they call 
Cleopatra.” «A trial of strength takes place between a Ginn and'a 
. princess who is a-magician. He becomes a frightful lion,, the 


princess a sharp sword; they pass through the successive stages. ` 


. of fish, birds, cats, wolves, till at last “the Ginn turned into a worm 
and hid in a pomegranate, which rolled over and broke; ‘the 
princess into a cock, which picked‘out all-the seeds but one,” &e., 
&c.—the princess ends by becoming a fire, when the Ginn is 
reduced to a heap of ashes; the poor lady is, however, so much ` 


‘injured that she’ dies—a far more tragical ending than that of 


Taliessin, the babe, who grows up and flourishes,—and always 
goes on singing through life! a ‘ 
One of the poems ascribed to him, “ The Battle of the Trees,” 
begins with a long string of the states through which he has 
passed. Over this many a bitter battle has been fought; the older | 
school-of critics declaring it a specimen: of the belief in the trans- 
migration of souls; the metempsychosis of- the old “faith; the 
neologists declaring it to be nothing but a-“rognance tale”. of. 
magic, like many. in the “Mabinogion :”— - R hor 


“ I have been in many shapes 

Before I reached a form congenial: , 

I have been a narrow blade of a sword, 
 T have been a drop in the air, : sey Sg 


° 
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` Thave‘been a shining star, ~ 
I have been‘a word in a book, . 
I have been a book in‘the beginning ; Pad ; 
; I have been a lightin a lantern 
“9 at = A year and a-half, 
: T have been a Bridge for passing over 
Threescore rivers ; 
I have journeyed as an eagle, 
I have passed as a boat on the sea, ' >- 
- [have been a chief leading the battle, 
I have been a shield in fight, ` 
I have been the string of-a harp, 
Enchanted for a year, 
In the foam of water ; 
I have been a brand in the fire, 
I have been a tree in the woodland: . 
There is nothing in which I have not been.” 


. It'would seem as if here there were something miore: than the 
mere tricks of change of the ordinary sorcerer of the Welsh 


legends. “ Ilusion, ” however—to make a thing seem that which: 


it is not—is one’ of the stock devices in the “tales.” One of the 
prettiest instances occurs in the story of Branwen, “the white- 
bosomed,” married to a cruel king of Ireland, whose brother goes 
over with an army to revenge her ill-treatment, and is defeated and 
struck by a poisoned arrow. He. desires his seven companions— 
the only ones left—to cut off his head and carry it to the White 
Mount in London, and bury it: with the face towards France. 
‘As long as the head was there, England was safe from’ invasion ; 
‘but Arthur dug it up, “not choosing to hold the islands of the 
mighty by anything. but his own valour against-an enemy, and 
England has been in danger eéver'since.” (If Brams head could 
only be found again, what millions of money Mr. Disraeli might save 
in our defence!) - As the seven go.along on their errand: they are 
exposed to divers temptations, and at Harlech theylisten to the song 
‘of the birds of Rhianon, the’ daughter-in-law of King Lear, which 


sang so sweetly that all appreciation of. time vanished under their ` 


spell, and, forgetting. their mission, they abode there seven years. 
This is but another version of the idea that timeis not.a positive 
quantity, as in.the legend of the-young monk who.is troubled by 
` doubts whether he shall not -weary of the saintly occupations of 
heaven. He wanders careworn at the thought into a thick wood, 
near:the convent, where he hears a bird sing so enchantingly that 
he is ‘beguiled into listening, till he ‘believes it.to be late in the 
evening. : He-returns hurriedly to the monastery to find. every one 
dead whom he has'ever known, and, in the sudden age which falls 
upon-him, he dies, “fearing that.eternity itself will. not. be long 
enough to enjoy the sweets of heaven.” :.One of the many examples 


of the very ‘poetic truth that time cannot be measured by any. 


material calculation of its duration, ‘but. by cour: thoughts. and 

feelings—that in periods of very intense enjoyment.and sorrow, or 

even of deep thought, we are unconscious of its Tepee en grossed 
2.E 2 
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as we are by the strength of our own internal dolon and quite ` 
oblivious of the outer world. , 
One great drawback to any enjoyment of Welsh poetry and 
legend. for outsiders has been the extraordinary badness of most. 
` of the translations, both of prose and verse, which are generally 
bombastic, heavy, and pointless to the last degree. Sometimes 
it seems as if the translator, hardly understanding English or 
Welsh, as it happens, has picked out the first meaning given. in his 
dictionary—as Chateaubriand is supposed to have translated Milton 
without taking the trouble of learning the tongue in which his 
author wrote. When the poem consists in par allelisms, like those 
of the Psalms, —the repetition of the thought i in different words, or 
of the same word in a different sense,—the point is often entirely 
lost. As, for ‘instance, there is a sánitary triad which says :— 
-«There are three ‘medicines of the medicine men of Myddvai, 
water, honey, and hard work.” This loses much of its savour 
when turned into, “ The three remedies of the physicians,” &e., &e. 

The Bardic Triads (whether these are ancient or HORE are 
certainly not given any fair chance, when a curious variety of 
purgatory through which the purification of man takes place, is 
,worded as “ The soul perambulates the gradations.” 

In the Damhegion or Fables the squirrels and: crows converse 
together i in the most Johnsonian English, and “all the little fishes . 
talk like big: whales,” as Boswell once declared would be the case 
. if the great i doctor consented to write a fable. l 

The alliterations, the peculiarities of metre, on a difficult and 
complex syster, the “peculiar kind of rhythm,” cannot, of course, 
be given in a translation, but why should ‘not the names be spelt 
in English as well as the text? Guineveré, Winifr ed; and Gwendolin 
are accepted as beautiful names, but Gwenhywyfar is fearful to 
look upon, and who could be pathetic over the woes of a heroine 
Gwynyfyrydd or Gwynrddydd? or glow over the great deeds of a` 
hero Gwrtheyn? The page giyes one the impression of a 2 spelling : 
lesson upon impossible combinations of consonants. 

But the chief drawback to the study of Welsh beii has been 
that, as a German author observes, “most old Cambrian Writers 
have been utterly destitute of all capacity for historical criticism.” 
In the pre-scientific ages of literature they went even beyoùd the 
limits of decent :self-glorification in which all nations thought it 
patriotic to indulge. “Welsh was the language in which Adam 
made love to Eve” (this however, is the belief of the Servians 
concerning their own tongue). “If two children were shut up so 
that they never heard any language spoken whatever, they would 
be. found to speak Welsh.” Their early histories are not satisfied 
with Brut, who confronts us in all our early English accounts, but 
go back to Annun of Troy, “a second son,” “a hero,” who “was 


ra 
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the-first king of Gabra; » «his ideritity with Eneas cannot be 
doubted ;” he colonized ‘ ‘the land of honey,” “the land of green 
hills,” this “fair land.” Tewged the dark, succeeded to the king- 


- dom, ninth from Annun, and “strangers came from Troy in'his 
? 


time.” Sixty-two kings are mentioned before Morgan, nephew of 
the’ cousin of Arthur—‘ rejecting: all fabulous accounts,” “the 
affirming testimonies concerning this distinguished character,” 
says the chronicler of his own labours. 

Reams of paper are wasted upon proving that “the Hyperboreans, 
_mentioned ‘by Hecatæus, were the same as the Cymri,” that -when 
` their priest Abaris is said to have carried an arrow round the 
` world fasting, and presented it to Pythagoras, “this referred, 
mystically, to the doctrine of the Druids concerning the circle . 
of -Abred and a future state.” Also that “Pythagoras probably 
received the doctrine of metempsychosis from the Druids.” Al- 
though the Welsh pedigree is probably fabulous which mentions 


‘casually some time after its opening, that “about this time the | | 


creation of the world took place,” yet Noah was only one of the 
long line of ancestry which headed the trees of families, with any 
-respect for themselves or their descent, while Arthur, Vortigern, 
and Madoc were showered in ad libitum. 

Every poem has a fabulous antiquity assigned to it, and the 
most mythical personages are credited with dates and histories, , 
as elaborately as the dissenting ministers whose biographies 
generally stand in close juxtaposition with them in,most dic- . 
tionaries of “eminent Welshmen”—which pass indiscriminately 
from one class of worthies to the other, with a calm conviction. 
, that all the lives are equally credible and equally authentic, which 
” makes one’s hair stand on end. 

If an account of music-is to be written, it begins—“ British. 
history mentions one Blegywrith, a king of Britain, about 199 
years before Christ” (let us, aboye all things, be correct on this. 
important point of a year), “who was a great master of instru- 
mental ` music, and on that account’ was called the god of 
harmony.” 

When the question is “ Who invented letters?” we-find that 
“they came from Einigan the Giant; fifth from Noah the aged, 
who began with the three holy letters, B GD.” “These first arrived 
in a.shaft of light from heaven. It was in the time of Prydain, 
- about one thousand before Christ.” 

_ Even the doctors’ prescriptions and the druggists’ stuff must 
spring from fairyland. . There is a pretty introduction to a treatise, 
which contains all the science of healing from the days of Howel 
the Good and the sixth century. It “shows how the lore was 
obtained from a mermaid, and was transmitted through her de- 
scendants, the family of Rhivallon. “These continued to be the 
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gr réatest physicians in Wales ‘until they died out in the seventeenth) 
century.” 

“It tells how the widow of a fits who had ben killed j in io 
wars of independence had an'only son who. used to-take her - 
cattle to the Black Mountain, near the ‘lake of Llyn y-yan Vach, 
in Caermarthenshire. One day.hé saw there a beautiful maiden. 
combing her hair, as she sat: on the water, and looking into it 
as a mirror. He held out the bit of barley-bread and cheese in his 
hand (a very unromantic bait!), She shook her head and. said, 
‘Hard baked is thy bread, ’tis not. so easy to catch me.”.'She was 
fairer even than the maidens of Myddvai, of whom: it is said— l 

” « There i is white snow i 
On the mountain brow; ' 
. And greenwood on the Verdai; - 
ä 7 Young birch so good, 


In Cum Bran wood, 
And lovely girls ab Myddvai.” 


The next day he goes with unbaked dough in his hand, which 
tender gift he offers to the lady with his heart and vows of eternal 
‘love. Again she refuses him, saying, “ Unbaked is thy bread, I 
will not have thee.” (If this isintended as a lesson on bad house- 
wifery, and that the mermaid would not come to a house where 
the bread was so bad, we must all agree with her.) The next 
day the young man returns with bread baked neither too much 
nor too little ; ‘the lady appears;. .and consents to become his wife, 
buút she tells him if ever he gives- her three causeless blows she: 
must leave him. She then suddenly disappears and returns with 
.a twin sister exactly like herself, and a very respectable venerable 
father, who bids him choose between his. daughters. - He is sorely. 
puzzled, but’ having noticed his fair one’s sandal, guesses right 


and avoids the snare. Her father then gives her as many sheep, <. 


‘cattle, goats, and horses as she can count without drawing breath. 


She cunningly counts only up to five, and repeats it again and . . 


again, which could ‘be done faster, and gets her a larger number. 
Each set of animals comes: out of the!lake when called ee and’. 
follows the couple home. 
They live together for ‘many years, and have three sons. One 
day she is asked to a christening and is unwilling to go; he sends | 
her for a horse on which to ride, and slaps her with E glove when 
she refuses.” She reminds him that this was the first causeless blow. 
The next blow he gave takes place at a wedding, when she: 
suddenly bursts into tears; her husband taps her on the shoulder, 
and she replies, “I weep because people when they marry are’ 
entering on trouble, and so should you, for you have smitten me’ 
’ twice.’ The third time is at a funeral where she ‘bursts’ out 
laughing; again he touches her’on the shoulder, and she says, . 
“I laugh because when men die‘ they go out of trouble,” adding 


t 
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that she has no choice-now but. to leave him., And she- rgo up 

towards the mountains, calling aloud-to the - -- - 

“ Brindled cow, white speckled, spotted cow, bold freckled, 
The four field, swart mottled, s 


LE E 


; The old white-faced, and the grey geingen, ~ 
sii | ‘With the white bull from tbe court'of the king; ~> c 
e And the little black calf, though hung upon the hook, + 
Come thou also, quite well home.” 


They came at her call; even the little black ` calf, whieh had. ` 
been killed and cut up, eathered its limbs ‘together, ‘and walked 
off -with the rest. ‘Four oxen were ploughing in: a field, but all 
came at her summons in. ‘song; and then the whole company 
followed her to the lake, six-miles off, and disappeared in the 
waters, leaving. the mark'of: a furrow, which the plough made as 
it was drawn in by the- oxen, which may be seen ‘at this day as a 
testimony. Her husband never saw her again, but she often . 
appeared to her eldest son, Rhivallon, telling him it was his > 
mission to benefit mankind in pain and misery, and promising 
' that he and his family should become the greatest medicine men 
in the country. ` She not only gave him “a bag of: ‘prescriptions,’ 
but took him to the Dingle of the Doctor, showed him many 
excellent herbs there, ‘and taught. him their virtues, which the 
family - (wisely) wrote down for the benefit of mankind, as are 
given in the book :— — . <’ 


“ The grey old man in the corner 
Heard the story from his father, 
Which he had learnt from his own parent, 
And after them I have remembered: H 


The true genesis of all tradition. 

A charm or two ends the work, which, if they belong to her 
lore, would tend to show that the mermaid was as good a 
(Roman) Christian as her contemporaries :— ` 


For the Toothache, a Charm. ; 


St. Mary sat on a stone, the stone being near her’ hermitage, 
when the ‘Holy Ghost came‘ to her, ‘she being sad. ‘ Why. art 
thou: sad, mother of my Lord, and- what: pain tormenteth.thee 2” 
“My teeth are painful; a worm called megrim has: pierced them, 
and I have chewed and swallowed it.” “I adjure theé, daffin o 
_ negrbina” (probably: the demon of: toothache), “by the Father, 

the Son, and the Holy’ Ghost,' the Virgin Mary, and God the 
munificent Physician” (who is'therefore evidently a different per: 
sonage from “the Father”), “that thou do not permit: any: disease, 
dolour, or hurt, to.affect this ‘servant of God here present; in tooth, 
eye, head, or in the whole-of her-teeth together. So be it. Amen.” 
“To induce sleep” seems to have: béen an easier task in the 
mermaid’s days than it is at present. “Take.a goats horn, and 
. carve thereon the names of the Seven Sleepers, making a knife’s 
haft. And these. are their names—Anaxcimeys, Malchus;.Marsianus, 


t 
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Denys, ‘Thon, Serapion, Constantynn. When the names are’ cut, 
lay the knife under the sick man’s head, unknown to him, and he 
will sleep.” 

The antiquity of Welsh poetry and legend has been, no doubt, ` 
greatly exaggerated, and if the time and trouble spent'in absurd - 
speculations concerning the Druids, attempts to evolve all the gods 
and goddesses of Greece out of rude hints concerning Hu. and 
Ceridwen, or in trying to prove the affinity between Hebrew and 
Welsh, had been used in sifting the historical evidence, and the 
allusions contained in the poems, some or der would by this time 

“have been worked out of the chaos of words. These have been - 
often put together, says ‘Zeuss, from older poems, without under- 
standing them, or they have been written down from oral recita- 
tion without connection or meaning. . It has already been seen_ 
what light can be thrown upon them by Mr. Nash, though in 
rather a merciless spirit for the feeling of legendary lore. - 

- Theis interest is often great, as traces of extremely early man- 
ners and customs are to be found in the ‘stories, triads, and the 
histories of saints. Their present form dates from MSS. of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but many of the materials from 
which these have been compiled, even if the exact words have 
not survived, have clearly come down from very rude ages. In 

- the Mabinogion there is no money of any kind; and though there 
is much mention of gold, its value is always given, in what Sir 
Henrry Maine tells. us was the usual coin Of very early times—ie., 
cattle. In one story, Kiluch, the hero, “rides forth on a steed, 

‘with the head dappled grey, of four winters old, and upon him 

` was a four-coinered éloth of purple, and an apple of gold at each 
corner, and every one of the value of 100 kine ;, and thére was 
precious gold of the value of 300 kine upon (Kiluch’ ae shoes and 
` his stirrups, from his knee to the tip of his toe.” 

The ransom for a man’s life varies exceedingly ; sometimes it ` 
is as low.as “three very good oxen.” Evidently life was cheap 
in those days, for a horn mounted. with gold is mentioned in the ' 


- Liber Landavensis as of the value .of sixteen cows; a sword 


whose -valué was twelve cows; a hawk worth six cows. Many 
ornaments and arms therefore stood higher in the estimate of- 
- society. One of the most curious uses of gold, as contradistin- ` 
guished from money, is when * “the penalty for insulting the king 
of Aberffraw” is given as “a plate of the thickness.of'a plough- 
man’s nail who has been seven years in employment.” And . 
“ King Brochwael” having quarrelled with a Bishop of Llandaff, 
- there is “adjudged to him the length and breadth of his face in 
pure ‘ gold” as a fine—the thickness here is not mentioned, and it 
is to be hoped that the bishop’s face was not a long and wide one! | 


‘* Liber Landavensis, Kings were as plentiful as b’ackberries in Glamorgan, 
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`> Payment in kind is common for all kinds. of- service. “The 


three. things’ lawful ‘for a: bard to exact, in his circuit of min- 
strelsy, are grain, milk, and honey.” Meat is not mentioned. ` 
Honey is a most important item in the food of high and. low, while 
made into mead, it was the substitute for both wine and-béer. 

There appears to be little doubt that -the earlier poems were 
with never committed to writing, but transmitted from bard to bard, 
variations celebrating the deeds of different: chiefs before whom 
they were sung. Probably some‘ of the sentiment mentioned by 
Cesar—that it was not lawful to commit things sacred to writing, 
and that it was not well to “have men neglect the exercise of their 


‘memory by trusting to letters”—was not uncommon among the 


Ns 


bards. Their song was more valuable, and was more their own, while 
it continued confined to the minstrel’s own keeping. Memory, . 
among those who cannot read or write, can be cultivated, as we 
know, to an extent of which we degenerate men, who keep our . 


recollections in our note-books, have few examples. The power 


is found in a high degree among savage tribes, e.g., Dr. Moffat 
mentions the minute accuracy with which the Bechuanas relate 
long. series of ‘facts and observations. Even among our own 
servants, it will generally be found that those of the older régime, 
whose literary powers are small, remember infinitely better than 
those of the new school, who. are far more what is ‘called 
“educated ”—a wide word, which often covers a perfect morass 
of ignorance and pretension. Long poems, like the “ Iliad” and 
the “Eddas,” are known to have been transmitted with the 
greatest verbal accuracy; and the*Welsh stories, poems, and 
bardic traditions may have come down from mouth to mouth, 
from very far old times, before ever they, were committed to 
writing. The Triads were an ingenious invention, they thought, 
of “an oral record, more certain than writing itself”—a means of 
preserving the history and biography, the science, and morals (such 


` as they were) of the time.. Great use was made of alliteration, 


‘and of divisions into lines in particular order, and of sets of names, _ 


. as helps to the memory. The mystic value of certain numbers was 


strong among them, particularly three, seven, and forty—as among 
the Jews, where Job’s three daughters and seven sons are twice 
repeated in his life; the seven days his friends mourned with him; 
the “seven pillars with which Wisdom has builded her house ;” the 
seven times Jericho wWas surrounded; the seven-branched candle- 
stick ; the seventh day, month, year, and seven times seven for 
the jubilee; the forty years in the wilderness, of Jonah’s warming 
to Nineveh, of Solomon’s reign, of Ezekiel’s penance—are all evi- 
dently typical of some perfect number. On the same principle, 


probably, St. David is “ one of the seven distinguished cousins of 


~ the Island of Britain.” Arthur grants a refuge for seven years, 
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months, and days; Cadoc has seven fishes sent him for food 
miraculously every day. Forty is a favourite number for pay- 
ments in kind: made to the Church—as, for instance, forty loaves 
of bread, and forty dishes of butter, are a common quantity in ‘the . 
records of rents paid to the bishops of Llandaff. “The fee-of'a 
bard, for his vocal song at a festival, was forty pence, when-he 
was a disciple—twice forty for a master.” And here, in the eighty 
pence, we have the first appearance of that mystic six-and-eight- 
pence which has often puzzled, and more often angered us, when 
seen in another kind. offee. - > Bs 25, oe 
The Triads, containing their records of proverbial sayings, 
the qualities of distinguished persons, odd bits of history, medical 
receipts, and moral precepts, are ‘sometimes both curious and 
beautiful. The age of the bardic triplets is doubted, but when- 


ever written they are very interesting.* 


“The three fears of a wise man are—the fear of God, the fear-of sin, 
the fear of too great riches.” : : : rag 

“& The three fears of a foolish man are—the fear of man, the fear.of the. 
devil, the fear of poverty.” = ft sat ee Oe 

“ The three powers of God in making the world—will, wisdom, love.” 

“ Three things which God cannot be—feeble, unwise, unmerciful.” 

“ Three things required by God of man—faith, obedience, and to do: 
justice,” : ' ` T 
E Three things without which there can be neither’ God nor goodness— 
perfect knowledge, perfect will, power.” [The modern philosopher, like F. 
Newman, puts, “ will, consciousness, character,” but leaves out goodness. | 


‘The ¢ Sayings” often show a great sense of humour. . ‘ 
“ None can go to heaven on a feather bed,” ae 


has plenty of meaning in it. 


“No one is a hero when naked among thistles.” fi 7 : 
“ Hast thou heard the saying of the toad while caressing its baby? All- 


s 


2 


the world loves its own likeness.” a me 
“ What comes from afar is always fine; what is easily got is despised 
and base.” ar ` oo 


* There are some very remarkable passages in the collection called ‘“Barddas,” sup- 
posed to contain the lore:of the Bards;.even if, as the sceptics believe, these were 
invented at the end of the eighteenth century, they are hardly less curious. - 

First comes the ascent of life, after the manner of Mr Darwin, from' the “lowest 
possible form in the water, mounting ùp through every degree and‘ shape of body and 
life, in water, earth, and air, to the state of man, in. the circle of Abred, where his 
condition was grievous during the age of ages.” ° ee eee 

The “teacher” declares that he has “ passed through every form capable -of life in 
water, earth, and air; and there happened'unto me every severity, hardship, ovil, and 
suffering. „And but little was the goodness or heaven before I became a man.” i 

“ Thou hast said that it was in virtue of God’s love thou camest through all these, 
and didst see and experience all this. How can this take place by the love of God, and 
how many signs of the want of love during thy migration in Abred? ” sie cath 

Then follows this explanation of the origin of evil: “Heaven ‘cannot be obtained 
without seeing and knowing everything ; but it is nob possible'to see and know ‘every- 
thing without suffering everything. And there can be no full and perfect love. that 
does not produce those things which are necéssary to lead to the knowledge that causes 
heaven, for there can be no heaver without.” ‘ . ; cae 

This does not resemble the ordinary tone of thought in 1780, when it seem to havo 
appeared and if it was composed by old “Iolo,” he must have been a very remarkable 
man. There is, however, nothing else in his remains at all resembling it. s 
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“ Happy the man: who is as wise. as the pig.” yd 
This may be in-earnést, not ironical. The pig in his wild: state 
is.full of sagacity and’ self-restraint: It is said, “if he has once 
béen made drunk he will never touch the unclean thing again.” ~ 

“« The deepest watér willbe smoothest,” 
is a very lifelike saying: among’ the: shallow, brawling ‘streams of - 
the Welsh: mountains. 

“Hast thou heard the saying of the bard of Teilo of quick reply? - 
Man desires, but: it is God only. who gives.” 

Mabon, the dragon chief of Mon, while giving instruction to his 
sons, tells them that j 

“ Except God there is no searcher of hearts.” >= y, 


The saying fullest of deep feeling and sense, however, is by 
one Fagan, one of the earliest Christian missionaries in Wales— 
“Where God is silent it is not wise to speak.” 


' Proverbs seem to have had a peculiar charm for the Welsh, 
and the number of them recorded is greater than in almost any 
other country. They are sometimes arranged in metrical triads, 
sometimes constitute a whole song. - 

Itis strange that hitherto nothing.in the shape of a ballad or story 
in verse, has been yet found such as are common in all other “folks’ 
lore.’ The legends, for instance, concerning Arthur, which are 
very numerous, are all in prose. They give an account of him, 
curiously unlike the beautiful ideal put before us of late, in such . 
‘beautiful verse. In the Mabinogion,* he is a “jolly fellow,” fond 
of feasting and minstrelsy, who “sits in the centre of his hall 
upon a, seat of green rushes, covered with flame-coloured satin, 
and a cushion of red satin was under his elbow.” For as the 
Triad says, “There are three things proper for a man to have in 
his house—a virtuous wife, his cushion in his chair, and his harp 
in tune.” He does not approve of being interrupted “while the 
knife is in the meat and the drinkis in the horn,” and “no one then 
may enter but the son of a king or a craftsman bringing his craft.” 
“Collops of meat, well cooked and peppered, and gold-mounted 
horns” are on his table. He is very good-natured and gives every- 
body everything which they ought not to have, . because, like 
King Herod, he cannot refuse “the boon,” and never asks what it ` 
is before granting it. 

* In another legend he has a terrible encounter on EE with 
the Giant Rhitta Gawr, “one of the three great regulators of 
Britain.” He has trimmed and lined his robe with the beards of - 
kings whom he “has slain as tyrants, and made them beardless 
(ie, slaves), on account of their tyranny and oppression ;” he, 
“summons Arthur as one of them to come and fight with him or 


* A collection of very ancient “ Popular Tales,” translated by Lady Charlotte Guest. 
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‘ send his beard, for which the highest place is réserved. In the 
.“Chronicle of British Kings” Arthur himself of course gives a 
different account of the matter, and takes pride in having won the 
robe from the giant, whom he slays. T ' 
In the story of the “Blessed Cadoc,” we hear. how 


“ A braye general of the Britones, with surname Longhand, slew three 
soldiers of Arthur; who pursued him everywhere, till no one would protect 
him. Wearied by frequent flights,-he came a fugitive to the man of 
God, where he stayed seven years... Arthur then pursued him to the River 
Usk with a large force of soldiers, when Cadoc entreated that the question 
might bé referred to skilful judges. Then after the manner of enemies 
they disputed the matter, with bitter words, from both sides the river for 
a length of time ’—(this sort of mutual abuse before coming to the fight ` 
is very Homeric). “After'a pause in the. quarrel the judges decreed that 
- Arthur should receive for the. redemption of every one of his men three 
very good oxen. Others, however, said that a hundred cows” (rather a 
large discrepancy) “was the'price of a man that was killed, as was - 
from ancient times the judgement of the Britones appointed by kings and 
generals. Arthur in an insolent manner refused cows of one colour only, | 

_and with much*wrangling would have them with the forepart red and the 
hindpart white” (apparently a sort of sheet cow) . “which could not be 
got. The man of God then sent for them of any colour, and caused 
them to appear of the right colour in. Arthur’s eyes” (the.“ illusion” of 
the old Welsh wizards again). “ But after they were put into his hands - 
they were, by the direction of God, turned into bundles: of fern ! which 
miracle being seen by Arthur, he humbly asked pardon, and granted the . 
refuge again for seven years, seven months, and’ seven days. After 
which all the cows, which had become fern, were found safe in the stalls 
of their owners, and the ‘place is still called Trefredenne.”” 


Another legend: relates how 


“St. Padarn was resting, himself in his church, after much labour-by - 
sea, When a certain tyrant named Arthur, having looked at his coat, was. 
seized with the.affection of avarice, ‘and when the saint refused to give’ 

. it him tried to take it by force. ‘The tyrant, in an insulting manner, 
treading the earth, levels it with his foot,’ cries one of his disciples running 
up. “ May the earth swallow him; answers Padarn. With the word, the 

- earth opened its bosom to some depth, and swallowed Arthur up as 

far as‘his chin, who, immediately, acknowledged himself guilty, and on 
asking pardon the earth delivered him up.. With bended knees‘he begged ~ 
favour of the saint, and obtaining it, took Padarn -for his perpetual patron, 

and so departed.” ` ets o 


_ In general, Arthur’s-name appears only to be asort of con- 
venient peg on which to hang any story, or any action which 
requires a local habitation. .- i ; 

The stories in general are a rude sort of fairy tale, impossible 
adventures strung. together with little attempt. at, character or 
connection, and ‘bringing in a fresh tale continually sideways, 
probably in honour of any fresh patron’ before whom it was said 
or sung, but full of curious points in manners. Much of the poetry 
is quite unintelligible, full of allusions to persons and ideas, the 
meaning of many of which is probably irrecoverably lost. 

- The metaphors are often forced and turgid, and the excessive 
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love of antithesis makes any prolonged reading of the aphorisms 
and sayings sometimes exceedingly tiresome. ` There is, too, a 
want of the sense of proportion, an extravagance- iñ the similes 
and the characters, which detracts even from the better passages. 
“Still nothing can be more graceful | than the fancies here and 
there; such as that of the maiden who was made by charms and - 
Musions out of flowers. “So they took the blossoms of the oak, 
and the blossoms of the broom and the blossoms of the meadow- 
sweet, and produced from them a maiden, the fairest and most 
graceful that man ever saw.” Wherever another heroine Olwen, 
“of slender eyebrow, pure of heart,” treads, four white trefoils 
spring up, “and her fingers and her hands were fairer than the 
blossoms of the wood anemone amidst the spray of the. meadow, 
fountain.” The anemone has pale‘pink tips to its white petals. 
' This observation and love of nature is very marked in many 
of the songs, the names and the music of. which are very old. 
Although the words now sung are modern, they often express the 
‘ sentiment of the older form: “The Rising of the Lark,” “The 
Ash Grove,” “ Watching the Wheat,” “The-Blue Morning,” “The 
Valley of the folding of the Lambs,” “ The Yellow-beaked Black- 
bird,” and a pretty dne, very popular at Eisteddfods, where the 
laughing maidens come to fill their pitchers at the waterfall which 
laughs for joy at hearing their songs, are all charming “motifs.” 
There is a poem in praise of Gwen (Blanch), said to be of the 
- twelfth century, where the poet sends his love-songs by the sea- 
mew, “the Queen of the Severn sea, whose kingdom is the nine 
, waves of the sea,” with the same personifying of nature. 

The long struggles for independence of the mountaineers, first 
against the Saxons, and later up to the time of Edward I., were 
celebrated in various forms of verse, growing sadder and sadder 
till the people’ became more reconciled to their fate. Their 
epigrams and sharp sayings were clearly a gio comfort to them. 
` For instance :— :| : : 

“There are three things that are never satisfied—a wolf, £ a cormorant, — 
and the greed of an Englishman.” 

“ There are three things that no mán is the happier for having—a flea in ° 
his bed, a thorn in his porridge, and the company of an Englishman.” 

« Three things seldom heard are an invitation by a miser to a feast, 
the marvellous birds of Rhianon, and a song of wisdom from the mouth 
of an Englishman.” (These must have had a peculiar savour when uttered 
before their enemies in a tongue which they could not understand.) 

The rigid rules to which the bards had ‘subjected their verse, 
and the narrow limits of the particular form of Triads, &c:, of 
which they weré so fond, must have tended to prevent the develop- 
ment of the higher forms of poetry. The unity of a composition 
is spoiled when each link is finished like. a separate jewel. In 
‘a joint composition of words and music, which all Welsh poems 


x 
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seein to have been, the ‘words generally are found to come off 

second best, and music evidently bore a very important share in 

' the pérformances of the bards. After all,-however, if a great poet 

had really arisen-among them, we know how he would have broken . 

“the green withs and cords” with which he might have been 

bound; still enough that is beautiful remains, to make it very desir- 

able that some effort should be made to publish a good transla- 
tion of the best poems. . The difficulty is of course great, for in any 
work of art the form and the idea are: almost equally important, 
or it is not a work of art at all. If we. take one- of the exquisite 
little poems of Schiller, and put down’ the thoughts and images 
contained in ‘it,-in our best prose, it will be seen that the-subtle 
charm, which forms the beauty of the original, has’ entirely 

. evaporated. How then can we hope to seize more than 'a small 
part of the very peculiar éssence of poetry so far removed from 
us in time, in feeling, and in its record of manners? 

Still the attempt ought to be made. The productions of a 
people who held ‘their singers and poets in such honour as in | 
Wales, even taking the lowest view of the position of the Bards, 
must be interesting. They led’ the way in battle, they were the 
“ repositories”. of the history, they | kept the genealogies and 

_tecords of claims for land and } service, upon which depended the 
“law” of the clans, and-to refuse- them-à boon seems to have 
been .almost impossible for a great.chief. Their influence: is 
known to have been great’ in: Wales up to the reign of Henry II. 
The triad may have been partly in jest which says, “The three 
monarchs of a country are—the bards, who teach good kinds of 
knowledge for the education of a. tribe—judges,- -who enact the 
right and the. law—and lords, that -is,. Kings and Princes,”— 
adding slily, “ Others put it, princes, ee bards!” Yet enough 
exists to.show their power. - 

Much that is valuable still probably remains to ‘be. daed 
from -the very miscellaneous piles of MSS.*, both -public and- 
‘private that continue to lie unread, many of them scarcely 
even looked into. The interest to‘ us.of the earlier compositions 
is great, inasmuch as they, we must remember, take us back 
into the fierce old wild times of: the same race which -once 
` sparsely inhabited -the whole of. Britain—* the, islands, of. the 
mighty,” as they were’ fondly called; and give us. the like.poems 
and tales Gf not even absolutely the same) which solaced-and 
amused the-rude chiefs-who drank.mead’and -cut each others 
throats so cheerfully in ‘our own England ;. and. among other 
places on the “ White Mount,” ie, Tower Hill, in that London 
which now seems so impossibly. ‘distant from. them in-manners, 
OnE and habits of. life, = - “F. P.. VERNEY. 
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THE WHOLE DUTY OF THE BUDDHIST LAYMAN, 


A SERMON oF BUDDHA. 


Er 


UCH diversity of opinion appears still to exist respecting the 
. teaching of Buddhism. According to one it is a system of 
_batren metaphysics, according to another it is sheer mysticism; a 
third will tell you that it is a code: of pure and beautiful morality ; 
while a fourth looks upon it as a selfish abstraction from the 
world, a systematic repression of every impulse’ and emotion of 
theheart. The last view is perhaps the commonest, and one of: `. 
the latest writers on Buddhism, himself 'a distinguished Sanskritist, 
quotes with approval a French scholar’s impatient allusion to “the 
frozen world: of Buddhism ”—“ Tout- reste done glacé dans ce 
monde Bouddhique!* The question is greatly. complicated by 
the fact that.many of the Buddhist authorities have confined their ` 
studies to the “northern Buddhism” of China, Tibet, and Nepal, 
which is something like going to Abyssinian literature to gain a 
knowledge of early Christianity. ae. > 1 5 aan oo ago 
-- It has oceurred'to: me that in this conflict of opinion it might 
~ be-of use to the general réader to. lay before him a specimen of _ 
Gautama Buddha’s teaching in, thé shape: of one of his own 
discourses, as they have come down to us: in. the original Pali 
version of :the Buddhist Bible.t -It seems strange that.this should 


il AE E 


* Kern. “ Jahrtelling der Zuidelijke Buddhisten,” p. 63. Amsterdam. - 1873. - . 

+ Called Tripitaka, or the Three Baskets; which are Vinaya, Sûtra, and Abhidharma 
—Monastic Discipline, Discourses, ‘and Metaphysics.. The sernion here translated is 
taken from the Sûtra Pitaka, which consists chiefly of moral discourses. ’ d 
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never have been done before, since scores of popular articles on 
Buddhism have appeared within the last ten or twelve years ; but 
I believe I am right in saying that this is’ the first sermon of 
‘Buddha that has ever been published in an English magazine. 

The sermon I have selected bears in the Pali canon the name 
of Sigdlovada, or “The Admonition of Sigâla,” but it is popularly 
known to South Buddhists by the descriptive title of Gihivinaya, 
or, “The Layman’s Rule of Life,” because it deals with the moral 
conduct of the Buddhist layman, as the Vinaya, or ecclesiastical 
code, deals with the conduct of the Buddhist monk. It was 
translated thirty years ago by the famous Wesleyan missionary.’ 
Gogerly, but his version is only known to the fortunate few who 
have access to that rare work, the “Journal of the Ceylon Branch. , 
of the Royal, Asiatic Society” for 1847. My own translation is a 
new one, made from a collated copy of the Pali text and com- 
mentary: I have been able to correct a great number of errors in 
Gogerly’s translation; but I have pleasure in saying that on the 
whole I have found it a material help, and I have not hesitated 
~ here and there to adopt.a rendering of his which struck me as an 
unusually happy one. I have endeavoured to be strictly literal, 
though in a few places I have somewhat varied the wording in 
order to preserve the spirit of the original. I have also omitted a ` 
few unimportant repetitions of formal phrases belonging only to 
the framework of the sermon, and not affecting its subtsance. 

I think that this remarkable discourse, delivered centuries before 
the Christian era, speaks for itself, and requires no panegyric 
of mine. ‘But I cannot forbear asking, Does it tell us of a 
“frozen world? of ice-locked affections, of the healthy impulses ` 
of the heart paralyzed and withered 2—nay rather, is it not full of ‘ 
the enthusiasm of humanity ? ‘It is no mere philosopher, it is 
something: more than a mystic, who says to us, “Charity, courtesy, 
benevolence, unselfishness, are to the world what the linchpin is 

to the rolling chariot.” F 


| Tsu SERMON. 

Thus Í have heard. Ona certain day Buddha dwelt at Râj R 
in a grove called Veluvana. “And the same day the young house- 
holder Sigâla rose early in the morning, and went forth from 
Rajagaha, and standing with wet hair and streaming. garments, 
and clasped hands uplifted, worshipped’ the various quarters, the 
east, the south, the west, the north, the nadir, and the zenith. 
‘ And Buddha rose early in the morning and put on his raiment, 
and taking his bowl and robe went to Rajagaha to seek alms. 


And the Blessed One beheld the young householder, as with ` 
streaming hair and garments and clasped hands uplifted he wor- 
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shipped the various quarters, and beholding he. thus addressed l 
him :— l : l 


-| Wherefore, young man, ‘dost thou rise betimés, and leaving 


Rajagaha, with wet hair and streaming garments dost worship the 

various quarters—the east quarter, the south, the west, and the 

north; the nadir and the zenith ? . 
Master, my father when he lay on his death-bed said to me, My 


‘son, do thou worship the ‘quarters. Honouring therefore my 


father’s words, reverencing, revering, and holding them sacred, I 
rise early in the morning, and going forth from Rajagaha, with wet 
hair and'streaming garments, ahd clasped hands uplifted, I worship 
the various quarters—the east, the south, the west, and the north, 
the nadir and the zenith. ` oh 

Not thus, young man, should the six quarters be worshipped 
according to the teaching of holy sages. 
` How then, Master, should the six’ quarters be worshipped ? 
May it please thee, Master, so to teach me thy truth that I may 
know how the six quarters should be worshipped according to the 
teaching of the holy sages. 

Hear’then, young-man, give heed to my words and I will 
speak. : 

And the young householder Sigâla answered, Even so, Lord; 


, and thus the Buddha spoke— 


Youngman, inasmuch ‘as the holy disciple has forsaken the four 


' polluting actions, inasmuch as he is uninfluenced by four evil 


states to commit sin, inasmuch as he eschews the six. means of 
dissipating wealth, therefore freed from fourteen evils, and guard- 
ing the six quarters, he walks victorious over both worlds; for 
him this world is blest and the next also, and on the dissolution. 
of the body after death he is re-born in heavenly mansions. . 

What are the four polluting actions forsaken by him? The 
destruction of life is a polluting act, theft is a polluting act, 
impurity is a polluting act, lying is a polluting act—these four 
polluting actions-are forsaken by him. 

And what are the four evil states’ that tempt men to sin? 


. Through partiality men commit sin, through anger men commit 


sin, through ignorance men commit sin, through fear men cornmit 
sin. But inasmuch ‘as the holy disciple lives uninfluenéed by 
partiality, or wrath, or folly; or fear, therefore these four evil 
states tempt him not to sin. Whoso from partiality, wrath, folly, 
or fear.is tempted to pervert justice, his glory shall fade like the 
waning moon. But whoso untempted by these refrains from 


' perverting justice, his glory shall be made full, like the glory of 


the increasing moon. - a 
And what are the six means of dissipating wealth? Strong 
drink, young man, and theatre-going, and evil companions, and 
VOL., XXVII. 2 F 
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dicing, and wandering about the streets.at night, and idleness— 
“these six bring a man to poverty. 

There are six evils, young man, in being: addicted to strong 
drink—poverty, stiife, disease, loss'of character, shameless exposure 
of the person, and impaired faculties. 

Six evils attend on him who wanders about the streets at night. 
His life is in danger, his ‘wife and children are uncared-for, his 
property is unguarded, he falls under the suspicion of frequenting 
places of evil resort, false rumours circulate concerning him, and 
sorrow and remorse follow in his train. 

Six evils wait upon him who thirsts after worldly amusements, 
He is ever crying, Where is there dancing? where is there singing? 
“where is there music? where recitation, where conjuring, where» 
public shows ? oe 

Six evils wait upon the gambler. If he win, he begets hatred; 
if he lose, his heart is sorrowful. His substance is wasted, his 
word has no weight in a court of justice, his friends and his kins- 
men despise him, and he is looked upon as ineligible for marriage— 
for men say, A gambler is unfit to support a wife. 

Six evils attend on him who, associates with bad companions. 
Every gambler, every libertine, every cheat, every rogue, every 
' outlaw is his friend and companion. 

Six evils attend upon the sluggard. He says it is too cold, and 
does not work; ‘he says it is too hot, and does not work; he says 
it is too early, and does not work; he says it is too late, and does 
not work; he says, I am hungry, and does not work; he says, I am 
` full, and does not work; and while he thus lives ever neglectirig 
his duties, he both fails to acquire new property, and that which 
he possesses dwindles away. 

Some friends are only boon companions, some are hollow 
- friends; the true friend is the friend in need. 

Sleeping after the sun has risen, adultery, revenge, malevolence, 
evil communications, and -avarice—these six things bring a man - 
to ruin. 

He who has sinful friends and sinful companions, who: is ' 
devoted to sinful practices, the same is ruined in this world and 
the next. 

Gambling, debauchery, dancing gad singing, sleeping by day 
and wandering about at night, bad companions, and avarice— 
these six things bring a man to ruin. 

Woe to the dicers, to them that drink strong drink, that go in 
unto their neighbour’s wife: whoso follows wickedness and honours 
not the wise, he shall fade like the waning moon. - ; 

He that drinks strong drink is needy and destitute, ever thirsting 
with unquenchable thirst; he plunges into debt as one plunges 
into water, and will quickly bring his family to nothing. 
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He who sleeps by dayand rises at night, who is ever full of 
' wine and whoredoms, is unfit to maintain a family. i 
Poverty-overtakes him who says, ’Tis too cold, *tis too hot, ’tis 
too late, and neglects his daily work; but he who, performing his 
manly duties, recks not a straw foi heat or’ cold, his happiness 
- shall not decay. eo be eli 
There are four, young man, who, seeming to be friends, are 
enemies in disguise—the rapacious friend, the man of much pro- 
fession, the flatterer, and the dissolute companion. 


In four ways the rapacious man may be known to be a false = 


friend :—He enriches himself at yout expense; he expects much 
in return for little; he does what is right only under the impulse 
‘of fear; and he serves ‘you from self-interested motives. 

In four ways the man of much profession may be known to be 
a false friend:—He boasts of what he meant to have done for 
‘you; he boasts of what he means to do for you; he is profuse in 
‘unprofitable compliments, but in the hour of need he protests his 
inability to serve you. eee ; 

In four ways the flatterer may be known to be a false friend :— 
He assents when you do wrong; he assents when you do right; . 
he praises you to your face; and speaks ill of you. behind your 

“back, ` mak : 
"In four ways the dissolute companion may be known to be a 
false friend :—He is your friend if you follow after strong drink, if 

_ you wander about the streets at night; he is your companion in , 

- theatre-going, he is your companion in dicing. 

‘« The rapacious friend, the insincere friend, the friend who speaks 
only to please, and. he who is a ‘companion in ‘vicious pleasures— 
recognizing these four to be false friends, the wise man flies far 
from them as he would from a road beset with danger. ; 

These four, young man, are true friends—the watchful friend, 
the friend who is the same in prosperity and adversity, the friend 
who gives good advice, and the sympathizing friend: `. ` 

- Tn four ways the watchful friend may be known to be a true 
friend:—He protects you when you are ‘off ‘your guard; he 

` watches over your property. when you are careless; he offers you 
an asylum in time of danger; and when work has to be done, he, 
‘gives you the means of doubling your ‘wealth. ` : 

In four ways the friend who is the sanie- in prosperity and 

‘ adversity may be-known to be a true friend :—He confides to you ` 
his own secrets; he faithfully keeps yours; he forsakes you not 
in trouble; and he will lay down his life for your sake. - 

In four ways the good counsellor may be known to be a tru 
friend :—He restrains you from vice; he exhorts you to virtue; 
he imparts instruction, and points the way to heaven. 

In four ways the sympathizing friend may be known to be a 

2F2. š 
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i ‘friend :—He ‘grieves over your misfortunes; he rejoices .in 
your happiness; he restrains those who speak ill of you; he 
applauds those who speak well of you. © 

The watchful friend, the ‘steadfast friend, the zocd counsellor, 
and the sympathizing friend—recognizing these four to be true 
friends, the wise man cleaves to them as the mother cleaves to her 
infant son. 

The: wise man, shadowed with ` i Soasas shines like a - 
"flaming fire. He who gathers-wealth as the-bee gathers honey, 
his wealth shall accumulate as the ant’s-nest.is built up; and with 
wealth thus acquired, he will bring ‘no dishonour upon his family. 

‘Let him apportion: his property into four, and so let him cement 

. friendships. With one portion let him’ maintain himself; with 
two let him carry ‘on his business; the fourth let him treasure up; - 
it will serve him’in time of trouble. 

But in what way ‘does the disciple of holy sages guard the 
six quarters? „Know, young man, that these are the six quarters. 
‘Parents are the east quarter, teachers are the south quarter, wife 
and children are the west quarter, friends and companions are the 

. nortk quarter, spiritual pastors are the zenith, and servants: and 
dependents are the nadir. 

In five ways, young-man, a son should minister to his parents, 

-. who are the east quarter. He should say, I will support them who 
have ‘supported me, I will perform their duties, I will guard their 
possessions, I will make myself worthy to be ‘their heir, and when 
.. they are gone I will pay honour to their memory, And. in five 
-ways the parents show their affection for their son. ‘They keep ` 
him from vice, they train him in virtue, they provide him with a 
good ‘education, they unite him to a suitable ‘wife, and in due 
time make over to him the family heritage. And thus is the east 
~ quarter guarded ‘and free from danger. ° 

In five ways the pupil should -honour his TET who are 
` the south quarter. By rising in their presence, by ministering: to 
them, by obeying them, by supplying their wants, and by atten- 

_ tively receiving their instruction. And in five ways the teachers 
show their affection for their pupil. They train him up invall 
that is good, they teach him to hold fast knowledge, they: in- ` 
struct him in science and lore, ‘they speak well of him -to his 
friends and companions, and protect him from dangera in every 
S 

_In five ways: should the wife, who is the west quarter, be- 
cherished by her husband, By treating her with respect, by 
treating her with kindness, by being faithful to her,. by. causing 
her to be honoured by others, and by furnishing her with suitable 
apparel. And in five ways the wife shows her affection for her. 
husband. She orders het household aright, she is hospitable to ` 
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kinsmen and friends, dies is a, chaste ert a thrifty housekeeper, 
and~skilful and diligent in all her duties. 

In five ways should the honourable-man-minister to his friends 
- and companions, who are the north quarter. By liberality, cour- 
tesy, and benevolence, by doing to them as he would’be done by, 
and by sharing with them his prosperity. -And in five ways do 
‘they in their turn show their attachment for their friend. They 
watch over him when he is off his guard, they watch over his pro- 
perty when he is careless, they offer him a refuge in danger, they. 
forsake him not in misfortune, and show kindness to his family. 

In five ways the master should provide for the welfare of 
his servants and dependents, who are the nadir. By appor- 
tioning work to them' according to their powers, by supplying 
them with food' and wages, by tending them in sickness, by 
sharing with them unusual delicacies, and by granting them 
occasional relaxation. And in five ways do they in return 
testify their affection for their master. They rise before him, and 

` retire to rest after him, they are content with what is given them, 
they do their work thoroughly, and they speak well of their 
master. 

In five ways should the honourable man minister to his spiri- _ 
tual masters, who are the zenith. By friendly acts, by friendly 
words, by friendly thoughts, by giving them a ready welcome, 
and by supplying their temporal wants, And in six ways 
do they show their affection in return. They restrain -him from 
vice, they exhort him to virtue, they are kindly affectioned 
towards him, they instruct him in religious truth, clear up: his 
doubts, and point the way to heaven. 

Parents are the east quarter, teachers are the south, wife and 
_ children are the west, friends and companions the north, servants 
and dependents are the nadir, the zenith are spiritual pastors: 
` let a man worship these quarters, and he will bring no dishonour 
upon his family. 

The wise man who lives a virtuous life, gentle and prudent, 
lowly and -teachable—such a one shall be exalted. If he be . 
resolute and diligent, unshaken in misfortune, persevering and 
wise, such a one shall be exalted. Benevolent, friendly, grateful, 
liberal, a guide, instructor, and trainer of men—such å one shall 
attain honour. 

Liberality, courtesy, benevolence, unselfishness, ao all cir- 
cumstances and towards all men—these qualities are to the 
world what the linchpii: is to the rolling chariot. And when 
these qualities are wanting, neither father nor mother will receive 
honour and support from a son. And because wise men foster these 
qualities, therefore do they prosper and receive praise. 

When Buddha had thus spoken the young householder Sigéla 
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addenda him as follows :—It is wonderful, Master ! a is won- 
derful, Master! ’Tis as if one should set up again that which is 
overthrown, or should reveal that which-is hidden, or. should 


direct the wanderer into the right path, or chold out a lamp in - l 


the’ darkness—so that they that have’ eyes to see shall see. Yea, 
even thus has the Blessed Lord made known the Truth to me in 
many a figure. And I, even I, do put my trust in Thee; and in 
thy Law and in thy Church—receive me, Lord, as thy disciple 
and. true believer from this time forth as long as life endures. 


ROBERT c. CHILDERS. 
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ETERNAL PERDITION AND UNIVERSALISM 


From a: Roman CATHOLIC Pont or View. 


Part Il.. 


O much it seemed desirable to say of the errors and mistakes 
-which have fostered, and go far to excuse, the repulsion felt by 
many devout minds against the dogma of. eternal punishment. 
It may of course be’ defended, and has therefore been assailed, 
on the threefold ground of Reason, Tradition, and Scripture ; or, 
rather, it has been controverted almost exclusively on the alleged 
ground of reason, and then Scripture and Tradition have been 
ingeniously (I doubt not often sincerely) tortured into conformity 
with a foregone conclusion, which most assuredly no inquirer who 
approached those authorities with an unbiassed mind, would ever 
have deduced from them. But as the doctrine has been assailed 
all along the line, it will be necessary to follow the Universalist 
argument through all its various phases. And I will ‘take them 
in the reverse order, beginning with the ethical objections, and 
ending with the testiniony of Scripture. It must, however, be 
understood, that I do not profess to prove the doctrine on à priori 
grounds; the proof rests on Revelation. It would be enough to 
show—though we may, in fact, go further—that it cannot, be 
disproved on grounds of reason, and that there are at least equal 
difficulties in the way of.any alternative solution that may be 
substituted for it. Bishop Butler has pointed out that, from the 
nature of the case, a revelation is. likely to “contain many things 
appearing to us liable to great objections,” and, accordingly—as 
might have been- expected, but as the advocates of Universalism 


r 
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never care to remember—that Christianity is, and must ever remain 
„to us in this life, “a scheme imperfectly compr ehended.”* But he 
further ‘observes, in reference to ‘this very subject, that “Gentile 
_ writers, both moralists and poets, speak of the future punishment 


of the wicked, both as to the duration and degree of it, in a like .° 


manner of expression and description, as the Scripture does. So 
that all which can positively be asserted to'be matter of mere 
Revelation, with regard to this doctrine, seems,to be, that the 
great distinction between-the righteous and the wicked, shall be 
made at the end of this world; that each shall then receive. 
according to his deserts.” And Revelation has added no fresh | 
difficulty, as will appear more- clearly presently, in deciding what 
could hardly have been determined either way on principles’ of 
reason only, that there is no second state of probation before the 
final doom. The objection, whatever be its force, applies not to 
the particular period when the sentence is pronounced, but to the 
fact of its. being irreversible. And that difficulty runs up into 
another, which has-perplexed philosophers in every age, who have 
suggested partial explanations of more or less plausibility, but 
_ which, with our existing faculties and means of knowledge, can 
never be adequately solved.. “It is fruitless,” to cite an able 
_ modern writer, “to. expect that science should throw any light 
upon that greatest of all mysteries—the Origin of Evil. We have 
now come to a region where we must suffer ourselves to be led _ 
solely by the light which is given us in the Christian Records.” f 
That light is sufficient for our guidance, hut not for.our intel- 
lectual satisfaction, and it is obscured, instead of being aided, by 
Universalism. Yet the fact, however inexplicable, is too obtru- 
sively patent to be ignored. Were it otherwise, for one objector 
who declaims against eternal punishment, which lies-beyond our 
. visible cognizance, there would be a thousand denying the ex- 
istence of evil, which is far harder to reconcile with any à priori 
notions we can form of the eternal fitness of things. This diffi- ` 
culty Christian’ Universalists ‘are, of course, obliged to leave 
exactly where théy' found it. Mr. Mill, in his posthumous 
theology, or rather negation, of theology—for a limited God is in. 
‘truth no God at all—does honestly attempt to grapple with it; but. 
a' solution which begins by sacrificing the principle of theism is 
clearly worse than none. ‘And that great writer has admitted, with 
characteristic candour, that if the postulate of theism: be once 
admitted, the acceptance of revelation i is ae natural or inevitable , 


sequel.t 

* Analogy, Part i. ch. 2, note n. - f The Unseen Universe, P- 208. 

t “Those who admit an omnipotent, as well as perfectly just and benevolent Maker- 
and Ruler of such a world as this, can say little against Christianity but what can, with 
at least equal force, be retorted against "themselves, »— Mills Autobiography, p. 89. 
The author is recording his father’s: opinion, ‘but he evidently intends to endorse it, = 


, 
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It is true, no doubt, as Mr. Jukes observes, that the fact of 
` creation is itself an incomprehensible mystery.* We cannot tell 
why the Self-existent and Supreme, who had lived for an eternity 
by Himself, sliould in the fulness of time have stooped from that 
divine solitude to create.the worlds, though we may dimly discern , 
that the creative fiat. was an outflow of.His eternal loye. But 
-~ that does not help to explain the permission of evil, the creation 
of angels and men who would use their freedom to turn against 
their Maker. .It.may be true, again, though-this must be:matter 
of speculation only, that for moral beings the “ knowledge of evil 
-is [not simply. in the existing dispensation, but in itself] essential to 
the knowledge and experience of-some of. the higher,forms of 
good,” or rather not knowledge of evil merély, but active conflict 
with it. But, if so, it surely follows that for moral beings 
probation implies the. risk of- ultimate failure, and all natural: 
analogy, as Butler has .pointed out, would lead us to infer that 
such is actually the case.. To argue-that this.is impossible, 
because no creature would have. been called into existence which 
was not to attain happiness in the end, is. not only directly to 
contradict Scripture, but,.to’ make the. untenable assumption ‘that 
the. entire .purpose. of the Creator. lies within the grasp.of. our. 
feeble and finite intelligence... But we may go astep further. . The 
, Sole reason why the existence .of evil does not come -home to.us 
as a difficulty, while we shrink from the belief that it will continue 
to exist for ever, is because the one has been familiar to us.from 
childhood as a fact of daily experience, while the other is not 


matter of consciousness, but of faith. . Once admit, what is `. 


evident, that the created will has the power of rebelling against 
its Maker, there is. absolutely no. ground in reason for assuming 
that the rebellion, and therefore the chastisement, must sooner or. 
later necessarily have an end. Revelation might have told us so, 
` but it has not. Reason, as far as it throws any light on. the 
question, points the other way. 

Let us remember, in: the first place; what is one of: the tritest 
truisms in ethics, the essential tendency of habits to become . 
inveterate. Every student, of Aristotle will be familiar with the. 
principle, and all experience confirms it. But there is no reason 
` for supposing that the laws. of our moral being will be revolution- 
ized in a future state. Granting then, for argument’s sake, that 
the time of probation may be indefinitely prolonged after death, 
what right have we to assume that he who is filthy will not be 
filthy still? So far as we have any data for judging, the contrary . 
is far more probable. Yet-it is certain that without holiness no 
man shall see the'Lord. How, then, is the indispensable work of 
conversion and sanctification to be accomplished after death? It 


ie a ga E Restitution, pp. 110, sqq. 
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can only conceivably be in one of two ways. " Hither: the soul 
must be converted, without its own co-operation, on the Calvinist 
principle; by an irresistible constraint of grace, or the will must 
freely respond to the Divine call. It would be quite out of place, 
and would extend this essay beyond-all reasonable limits, to enter 
here on a discussion of Calvinism, and there is the less reason for 
it, because no Universalist is likely to adopt that hypothesis, or 
could consistently do so. It may suffice, therefore, to observe 
that on the Calvinist theory the indefectible gift is always supposed - 
to be bestowed in this life, nor is there any shadow of ground for 
assuming that, if withheld here, it will be supplied in the life to 
come. The process, then, must be effected with the co-operation 
of the human will. But how can we be sure, to say the very 
least, that the will which in this, world remained obdurateto the 
last, will certainly inthe next world yield to the gracious influence 
it had finally rejected here? Will. conversion be easier after | 
death? That is at best a purely gratuitous -hypothesis, nor do 
Universalists, I believe, generally maintain it. Some of them ex- 
pressly admit that it is likely to be much harder. Is the severity of 
punishment to produce the requisite change? There are passages 
in Mr. Jukes’s book which seem to imply that this is “ God’s way 
to-free those who in no other way can be delivered.”* But pain, 
in itself, has no converting power. Suffering willingly endured 
has, to be sure, under the Gospel dispensation a salutary, what may 
be called a kind of sacramental, efficacy, derived from the’ Passion 
of Christ. But it works ew opere operantis only ; its effect depends 
wholly on the use that is made of it, and it does but harden and ' 
brutalize those it fails to sanctify, A soldiers life is a hard and 
painful one, but the army is no school of saints. In this life bad 
men are usually made worse by pain ; why should we assume that 
it will certainly transform them in the next? I am speaking, be it 
remembered, of those who die unconverted, not of the imperfect 
. whose initial conversion is perfected in “the willing agony” of 
purgatorial chastisement. And I repeat that there is no ground 
whatever for assuming that the discipline of pain, which only 
hardened them on earth, will convert and pyrify them in the wore 
beyond the grave. 
There are yet graver difficulties behind. Ifthe term of sob 
_ tion is extended beyond this life, where are we to draw the line? 
We can fix no period, however distant, when all will have been 
converted, if the human will is to have anything to do with the 
matter. Is probation then to last for ever? Rothe, as we saw 
just now, adopts a kind of modified Universalism. Purgatory, 
including a continued probation for those who die injpenitent, is 
to continue till the end of the present world and the general 
i * Seo, e.g., “ Restitution,” pp. 88, 91. : 


/ 


~~ 
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judgment. , But within that interval a time will sooner or later 
come for each individual, when his trial is over, and he Has either 


` turned to God or become wholly fixed in evil (démonisirt), after 


which no further change is possible, and he is lost for ever. This 
looks a more reasonable view than the vulgar forms of Uni- 


` versalism ; but what does it really mean? Simply this, that the 


discernment of Omniscience may be measured by our own. A 
man dies, let us suppose, after a short life; his character appeared 
to be a very mixed one, with much of good in it, which might 
have been developed under more favourable circumstances; his 


. temptations were strong, his religious opportunities small. He 


i 


was suddenly carried off by an accident, as men speak (for the 
term is, of course, unmeaning in relation to God); he died in sin, 
and he is lost for ever. Now I am not saying whether such a case 
ever actually occurred, nor are we authorized, in the absence of a 
special revelation (which has been given in one instance only), to 
form judgments about the final rejection of individuals: I have 
simply drawn out an hypothetical contingency, and I have stated 
the difficulty very strongly on purpose. Itis argued that to all 
such persons a second trial must in fairness be allowed hereafter : 
they have not had time or scope for the full exhibition of their 
will and character, which can only be ascertained after a longer ` 
and more diversified experience. To our apprehension, yes; but we 
are not appointed to judge the world. The longest and most 
eventful career does not give full play to the latent capabilities 
of even a very ordinary character, whence it has almost become a 
proverb that new and unsuspected powers are often revealed by 
some sudden change of circumstances or critical emergency. It 
shows what is in a man, as we say,—shows it to us, that is; but 
do we really imagine that He to whom a thousand years are as 
one day cannot, if it so please Him, as infallibly test the entire 
bent and purpose of the will by a single trial as after a course 
prolonged through countless ages? By one sin of disobedience 
our first father forfeited his birthright; by one sin of pride the 
rebel angels lost their first estate ; by one act of fidelity Abraham 
was justified, and Michael won that crown of archetypal glory from 
which Lucifer by transgression fell. But to the all-seeing Hye 
these acts summed up the character of a lifetime. Adam would have 


profited nothing by a longer trial, nor Lucifer have unlearnt the 


perverse resolve to worship self instead of God. If the period of 
probation is to be limited af all, it matters nothing to the unerring 
judgment of the All-wise at what precise point the term is fixed. 
And if, according to Mr. Jukes’s view, “the way of restoration 
is open to all eternity,” and has no limit, it may also have 
no end. We are confronted at once by a further and insoluble 
difficulty, which did not at all escape the attention of Origen, 
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although ‘his’ modern disciples for the most part’ conspire. to. 
ignore it. 

The final restoration of all the tipoek and probably of the 
rebel angels also—which is, indeed, as St. Augustine urges, 
implied in the argument*—+to life and joy eternal, is the very sum 
and substarice of modern Universalist thedlogy.. Origen main- 
tained the more intelligible, though, as Neander calls it, “com-. 
fortless” doctrine of a'-perpetual interchange between fall. and . 
redemption, the will being never immutably fixed, either in. good 
or evil, and the probation of the soul being therefore never closed. 
The destiny of the.. creature' would be an everlasting see-saw. . 
_ between light and darkness, heaven and hell. .But, with rare 

exceptions, those who, in our own day, have revived the negative 
“Side of his system, in its‘denial of eternal punishment, have quietly. 
dropped out. the ‘positive side, which: is. thought too “ uncom- 
fortable ” to be true. i It is due to “ Anglicanus ” to say that he, 
is more consistent herd, ‘He makes short rok indeed, in his usual 
jaunty fashion, of the great ethical principle of the perseverance of 
habits just now referred to, or rather ignores -it altogether, and: 
seems unable to conceive of any state of the will as final, except 
by “ méchanical fixation ;” but. he repudiates the purely arbitrary 
‘ distinction of ordinary Universalan, which affirms the establish- 
_ ment of the just in eternal righteousness, while denying that the 
. evil can become incorrigible, and this outrages at once the letter 
_ of Scripture and the laws of thought. “To the Scriptural argument 
. I ‘shall have to revert presently. I will merely say here that: 
Origenism, unscriptural as it is, does less violence to Scripture and 
is far more logical than the. vulgar theory of Universalism: Yet 
the consequences of accepting it are sufficiently portentous. It 
, must be applied, of course, like Universalism, to the case of angels 
as well as men. But in every created nature, from the highest to _ 
.the lowest, holiness is not an inherent virtue, but an accidental 
grace, And as long as-probation lasts the gift may be forfeited, 
It ‘follows, theréfore, that a time may come when the keen intelli- 
gence of the mighty Cherubim, wisest and. eldest-born of the 
intellectual creation of God, who through countless ages have 
gazed in fixed, unbroken trance onthe mystery of the Divine 
Attributet: and grown in wisdom as they gazed, may be turned to 
folly; when the burning adoration of the Seraphim, ‘the spirits of 
worship. and :of love, whose rapt devotion has been fed through . 
countless -ages from the Fount of ne Fire, may be enna, 


* De Civ. Dei, xxi. 28, This-is fully admitted by Mr. Jukes, ti Restitution,” ; p. 147. 
Yet, unless the whole Christian doctrine of temptation i is also wrong, — ot Has not 
profited by his extended probation yet. ' 

t It must also be reniemberéd that Origen based his theory on the Platonic notion, 
which nobody maintains now, of the Pee of all natural intelligences, angelic or 
human, in a former state. 
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like Lucifer’s, on themselves instead of God. There is no security 
for the final preservance of Apostles, Martyrs, Saints, who are 
sun-flushed with the brightness of the Uncreated Vision and 
sphered within the emerald of the rainbow that. spans the ever- 
lasting throne; nay, more—shocking as it sounds to say so—the 
Blessed Mother herself, the crown of all creaturely existence, 
who bore and suckled the Eternal, may some day come to be 
thrust into the exterior darkness. This is not the language of 
‘rhetoric or fanciful exaggeration ; it is a mere statement of part 
of what is necessarily and confessedly involved in the scheme 
excogitated, though not publicly taught, by Origen. Yet that 
system, I repeat, is less arbitrary, less inconsistent with itself and 
with the letter of Scripture, than modern Universalism. 

Another theory has indeed been propounded in thése latter 
days, which it may be as well to notice in passing, though it can 
hardly be ‘needful to dwell upon it at any, length; I mean the 
doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked. A notion so purely 
artificial and gratuitous in itself, so directly inthe teeth of all 
Scriptural or traditional authority, and so violently opposed to the 
most rudimentary instincts of natural religion, is never likely to 
take root and spread.* It is a mere clumsy attempt to cut the 

. knot of a difficulty, which its authors cannot solve, by introducing 
another‘and far more fatal one inits place. For it starts by assuming 
that the soul of man is not created immortal, and thereby cuts at 
the roots of what is perhaps the most persuasive and universal, if 
it be not the most logically irresistible, of the arguments for 
theism. “Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” and in every age 
of the world, and under every corruption of the primeval faith, 
simple and sage alike have dimly traced those “clouds of 
glory,” which are the token of our immortal birth, instinctive 
yearnings and visions of an unsatisfied ideal of beauty, telling. 
us from whence the spirit of man has come, and to whom it must 
at last return. By treating this testimonium anime naturaliter 
Christiane as an idle dream, the dark and atheistic creed to which 
Tam referring saps the very foundations of religious faith and 
trust. Like the Calvinist doctrine of reprobation, though in a dif- 
ferent way, it strikes not only at the Christian revelation, but at 
all belief in God. It will be time enough to enter into detailed 
controversy with its advocates, when they have discovered some 

better plea than their dislike of the doctrine it has been arbitrarily 


* St. Augustine argues in several places (De Civ. Dei, xi. 26,27; De Lib. Arbit., 
iii. 6, 7, 8, &.), that every rational being; from the law of its nature, prefers continued 
existence, however miserablo, to annihilation. Aquinas (Summa, Pars I., Q. 53), uses 
the same argument. This is borne out by the statement of Plutarch, that ‘‘the idea. of 
annihilation was intolerable to the Greeks, and if they had to choose between entire 
extinction and an eternity of torment, they would have chosen the latter.” Seo 
Déllinger’s “Gentile and Jew,” vol. ii. p. 144, But cf. on the other hand, Summa, Suppl. 
ad Part. II., Q. 98, Art. 3, . 
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invented to replace.* Yet, monstrous as it is, this theory is less un- 
philosophical than the modern form of Universalism, in so far as it 
recognizes, while it misapplies, that great ethical law which 
Universalists so flippantly ignore; viz. “that,” in the words of an 
Annihilationist writer, “the creature may so choose and cling to 
evil, may become so incorporated and identified with it, and it 
may come to be so thoroughly both the warp and woof of his 
inmost self, . . . as that, so far as we can see, there could be 
no destruction of the evil without destruction of the creature.” 
And therefore the immortal beings who have thus become incor- 
- rigible (the åvıáror of Plato’s Republic) must bear for ever the 
terrible burden they have laid on their own shoulders, not 
- because God has forgotten to be merciful, but because it is no 
longer possible to renew them to repentance. 7 
And here a further remark, bearing on the general question, 
will be in place. It has been shown that the various antagonistic 
theories, propounded from time to time by opponents öf the 
Catholic doctrine, are beset by difficulties at least as formidable 
as any they are intended to remove. To this Universalists aré apt 
to reply that the subject is confessedly a mysterious one, and that 
they are not bound to clear up the mystery. But that is no 
answer. , They are certainly bound to explain mysteries of their own. 
making. It is enough for us, who accept on faith a revealed 
doctrine, to show that it contains nothing which can be proved to 
contradict reason, though in fact we can show much more than 
this. For we start with Bishop Butler’s principle—which Mr. 
Jukes himself admits at the outset, though he seems afterwards to 
forget it—that no revelation from God can be free from diffi- 
culties, and that “there are even difficulties as to the present 
facts of life, which are quite inexplicable.”{ But those who reject 
a doctrine claiming—on what every candid inquirer must allow to 
‘be in itself an overwhelming weight of evidence—to be contained 
in the written Word of God, because of tts difficulties, which to them 
appear inexplicable, and substitute a new system of their own, very 
hard, to say the least, to reconcile with the letter of Scripture, and 
absolutely incompatible with the sense the Christian Church. of all 
ages has put upon it,§ cannot consistently take this ground. For 
all the difficulties in their system they are themselves directly 
responsible, and they have no claim to a hearing ‘till they have 
explained them. It has been justly observed, in connection with 
this very doctrine, that “he who will believe nothing but that which he 
% Butler argues that the destruction of a living being-is probably impossible, See 
« Analogy,” ch. i. note b. 
+ Letter to Archbishop of Canterbury, hid Rev. H. H. Dobney, 1864; quoted in 
MacOoll’s “Eternity of Punishment.” 
' $ Restitution, p. 3. 


§ We have = that this is fully admitted by Sir J. Stephen. Of, supra, p. 226 
(January, 1876). = Ms 
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can explain, may well be required to explain everything which he be- 
lieves.”* Can Universalists meet this obviously reasonable require- 
ment? By their own admission they cannot. 

‘On the other. hand, those who consider the matter calmly, apart 
from random declamation about “infamous: doctrines,” “priests 
of Moloch,” and the like, will find ‘nothing unreasonable or im- 
probable in the revealed doctrine. It is always easy to call 
names, and the odium theologicum is by no means a monopoly of 
orthodox believers. What, then, is meant by the dogma of eternal 
damnation? Jt means, in one word, leaving the sinner to himself. 
“Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone.” It is no arbitrary 
infliction of “a vengeful Deity,” as scoffers, and others who should 
know better, are fond of phrasing it: it is simply that God has at 
length withdrawn from His rebellious creature the care and 
gracious aid it had pertinaciously despised. The blessing comes 
from God, the curse from the sinner himselft Man is neither a 
self-existent nor.a self-dependent being; he is not airdpxys. His 
. being depends on the will of his Creator, his happiness’ or well- 
being on union with Him and with those creatures who are given 
to be his fellows, and on whom he is constrained to lean for 
support. But man was created a moral and immortal being, 
placed in a state of probatién, and endowed with excellent gifts 
both of nature and of grace; and on his use of those gifts depends 
the favour of his Maker. There is no injustice in withdrawing it 
from those who deliberately abuse-their graces and opportunities; 
and when this abuse becomes final and complete, the isolation 
from God and from all good must be complete and final also. 
The soul has missed the final end of its creation through its own 
fault; it has chosen self instead of God, and it remains for ever 
miserable. The worm of remorse that dieth not, the flame of 
burning thirst that is not quenched, the great gulf or chasm firmly 
fixed, express different aspects of the same hopeless, irremediable 
woe—the conscious loss of God, and all which that loss involves. 
It is the idea shadowed out in the words of the Roman satirist 
who most nearly of heathen writers touched on the Christian con- 
ception of sin ; 

“ Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta.” $ 
That is.the perfect misery of the creature which has failed of its 
‘proper destiny, and can no longer console itself with the illusory 
solace of other creatures for the loss of the Creator, but is com- 
pelled henceforth to realize its “eternal damnation,” that is, the 
etérnal loss of goodness and of God. It is the misery of which 


* & Personality of Tempter, and other Sermons.” By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., p. 39. The 


italics are the author’s. 
t Hence to of eùAoynpévot Too Sr pos in Matt. xxv. 34, corresponds of 


kaTnpapéva: simply in ver, 41. į Persius, Sat. iii. 38, 
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the beginnings are witnessed here on earth; as when Cain was 


driven forth an outcast from the face of God and man, and com- 
‘plained in the bitterness of his heart that his punishment was 
greater than he could, bear; only that here the curse is never 
irremediable, though it is constantly tending to become so. Let 
us take the case, which unhappily is not rare, of a man who has 
enjoyed the pleasures of sin for a season, and has contrived, while 
‘health and friends and outward prosperity lasted, to dream that 
he is happy, while his ‘affection is centred’in creatures and he 
has forgotten’ God. ‘By degrees, as age and infirmity creep 
upon ‘him, his former pleasures: pall upon his jaded taste ; ‘his 
friends fall off or are removed by death; he suffers perhaps from . 
heavy losses or chronic disease, or he is ‘constrained to léarn by 
experience “how sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have . 
a thankless child;” and as earthly props’ are failing him one by 
one, it becomes daily moré impossible, though he struggles hard 
against it, to stifle the uneasy consciousnéss that he is without 
God in the world. The Spirit indeed is striving with him still, . 
and his sorrow might be turned into contrition, but it is not; it 
is the “ worldly sorrow that worketh death.” He has fought a life- 
long fight against all better influences from within or from witb- 
out, and it is well-nigh over now. If he were to live a hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred years, his life would grow continually 


- more unendurable, consumed by the flame of unsatisfied longing, 


and with the worm, of remorse ever gnawing at his heart—till 
perhaps at last, in sheer desperation, he would attempt, as many 
have done before, to rid himself of the burden by suicide. But 
there is no need: for that. Sooner or later the moment comes, 
inscrutable to human discernment but not to the All-seeing Eye, 
‘when the measure of his iniquity is full, and his evil choice irre- 
vocably fixed. ` The Voice to which he would not hearken pleads 
no more. His soul is required of him, and the rebel spirit returns | 


‘to Him who gave it. Is thisafancypicture? Yet, unless the act 


of dying is to effect some magical change,—which- there is nothing 
in reason or revelation to suggest,—such as the sinner was when 
he passed from earth he must.wake in the world unseen; and 
therefore, like Dives, he “lifts up his eye in hell.” He had 
carried it with him.* 

We need not rack our brains to doce images of haba 
torment, which may or may not be accurate: the pana damni, if 
we will only try to realize it, is quite enough. That “without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord,” is a moral axiom as well as 
a revealed truth. The kingdom of Daten, like the kingdom of 


ios Butler : argues expressly that there is no ground for supposing that the exercise of 
our present powers of reflection is even stispended by the act of dying. See Analogy,” 
ch, i, pad. Jin. ; 
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God, is within us. There needs no active infliction of vengeance 
by an angry Deity. Nay, more; it has been observed by the 
profoundest of living theologians that no greater punishment 
could be imagined for an unholy man than: to summon him to 
heaven. “Heaven would be hell to an irreligious man.”* And 
for this reason: if per impossibile he could bé brought there, not 
having the nuptial robe of charity, he would find himself in the 
midst of a society wholly uncongenial to him, whose tastes, habits, 

` sympathies, interests, he neither shared nor understood, whose 
every thought and aspiration was dominated by one Central - 
Object, and that Object hateful to him. A contrast may serve to 
illustrate my meaning. It sometimes happens—I' have known | 
more than one instance of it myself, and the misery that followed 
—that a well-nurtured boy, of gentle birth and nature, in a fit 
of impatience or depression through some misfortune or family 
quarrel, enlists in the army as a private, and repents at leisure of 
his mistake when itis too late. All his surroundings are repulsive 
to him, his companions are worse than none, their ways are notas 
his, and he would prefer solitude to their company. Turn all this 
the other way, and it may help to suggest some faint idea of the 
condition of a reprobate thrust into the company of the saints. . 
The soul of man needs external objects to rest upon, and on earth 
it is never wholly destitute of them, but on these heavenly objects 
the impenitent soul could not rest. Everything would but recall 
with a fresh and piercing anguish the holiness it had forfeited, 
the God it had forsaken, and would thus intensify the gnawing 
hunger and burning thirst which thenceforth could never be 
satisfied. When our first parents fell, they sought to hide them- 
selves from the presence of the Lord; to the lost soul that blissful 
Presence, from which it is eternally'excluded, would only bring- 
the consummation of its woe. To cite the summary of Scripture. 
teaching on this awful subject given by a writer who never- 
indulges in rhetoric. or play of the fancy: “These and other- 
intimations show the condition of those who are Arreclaimable, . 
and therefore shut out from the company of the blessed, to be an 
abiding consciousness of having missed the end of life, a loss of” 
all the heart before clung to; it is an absolute impotence and. . 
want of energy, because all the powers of life are withdrawn, and? 
the will is now empty and unfruitful, and only fixed on evil; the 
constant burning of unsatisfied passions, and the gnawing pain of 
a conscience which cannot again be laid to sleep.” t 

But Universalists tell us they prefer “a more charitable view.” 
- Such language is both misleading and invidious. The plea of 


* Newman’s Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p.7. Soe also a very striking passage in, 
Newman’s Callista, pp. 217, sqq. : 
T Déllinger’s “ First Age of the.Church,” p. 253, 
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charity, as they urge if, is not only irrelevant, but unmeaning ~ 
There is a previous question on which all else necessarily depends; 
what is the true doctrine? Itis not charity but cruelty, especially 
in a matter of such momentous interest, and where a mistake | 
once made may be discovered only too late, to suppress or veil the 
truth. It has been answered that no supposed moral effect of a | 
doctrine, as a restraint upon sin, is an adequate ground for teach-’ 
ing it. Certainly not‘if it is false; but the objection implies—- 
what is often more than implied—that those who suspect, if they 


` do not know this doctrine to be false, insist on the necessity of 


maintaining it as amoral lever. The folly of such a procedure 
could only be equalled by its profanity, but who has adopted or 
advised it? I know of none, and the charge is far too serious a 
one to be vaguely tossed about without any attempt to prove it. 
Origen indeed appears to have shrunk from publicly proclaiming 
his peculiar theory,—which, however, was widely different, as we 
have seen, from modern Universalism,—and he speaks of it as 
being enough for mankind in general to know that sinners will 
be punished in the next world, and seems to think his own belief 
about the éroxarderacis dangerous to the unconverted.* But Origen 
could not be indifferent to the overwhelming weight of Scriptural 
and ecclesiastical authority against him, and might well hesitate, 
in the face of an adverse belief so deeply grounded and so uni- 
versal, to publish a mere private speculation of his own, which he 
must have felt to be at least uncertain, while he did not doubt 
that its dissemination would lead to mischievous results. Had 
the. Church accepted, instead of rejecting, “his new scheme ot 
eschatology, it would soon have found its way from the cloister 
into the pulpit. But, while no moral considerations as to the 
probable effects of a doctrine can justify the inculcation of 
what is doubtful or untrue,—and this alone would dispose of the 


_strange insinuation that in speaking of eternal punishment our 


Divine Lord used threats which were never destined to be 
fulfilled,—its practical character may supply a strong additional 
motive for the unreserved proclamation of the truth. And that 
motive is enforced in the present case by every plea both of 
charity and justice. It is man, not, God, who closes on himself 
the gates of the eternal prison-house, and there is no surer way 


of aiding him to do so than to persuade him that it does not 


exist. It must never be forgotten how enormously every modifi- 
cation of Universalism depreciates the seriousness of life as, not 
simply the initial stage in a long if not unlimited course of pro- 
bation, but the one trial time for eternity. We know full well 
that the temptation often proves virtually irresistible, to put off 
till to-morrow, even at our cost, an irksome duty which need not 


* Origen, Contr. Celsum, vi. 26. _ 
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absolutely be per formed bar ; and it would ar gue aoai acquaint- 
ance with the -weaknesses of human nature to doubt that of those 
who are now through the salutary “terror of the Lord” persuaded 
to repentance, too many would defer the difficult work, if they 
deemed such postponement to be indeéd possible, to the long 
to-morrow which lies beyond the grave. I do not mean, of course, 
that such conduct would in any case be justifiable or prudent, 
still less commendable; but it would inevitably follow from a 
general acquiescence in Universalism. And we must deal with 
men as they are, not as they might be or ought to be. Nor must 
it bė forgotten here, though the point will recur presently when I 
come to the Scripture argument, that He who knew what was in 
man has again and again used language which, on the hypothesis 
of a probation prolonged indefinitely after death, loses all or 
nearly all its force. What mean those repeated warnings about 
the thief in the night; the sudden return of the master of the 
house or of: the bridegroom; the two men in one bed, the two- 
women at the mill, the two men in the field, of whom one was . 
taken and the other left; what mean those reiterated exhortations 
of Christ and His Apostles to continual watchfulness—but that 
life is short, the time of death uncertain, and there is no repentance 
in the grave ? 

But against such considerations a further oana will be 
urged. Fear, as the preachers of this new evangel are never tired 
of assuring us, is a low and unworthy—they sometimes add, a 
degr ading and brutalizing—motive. Certainly it is not the highest. 
But it is not every one who can follow St. Teresa in her wish 
to have a torch in her right hand and a vessel of water in her left, 
` that with the one she might burn up the glories of heaven, and 
with the other extinguish the flames of hell, in order to serve God 

out of pure love. It isnot even every one who can make his own 
the words of the beautiful hymn of St. Francis Xavier, beginning, 
O Deus, ego amo Te. Most men, even good men, are neither.saints, 
nor at all like saints, nor ever likely in this world to become such, 
though saintliness is the standard they ought to aim at; and the 
language of the saints would be an unreality on their lips, But 
in truth there is a great deal of sheer nonsense, as unscriptural as 
it is irrational, in this affected contempt for the value of lower 
motives. Fear and love make up that grace of “ piety,” ” or filial 
devotion to our Almighty Father, which is the crowning gift of 
the Holy Ghost. And although as men advance in holiness the ` 
motive of love increasingly predominates, and fear becomes more ` 
entirely filial instead of slavish, fear of God, which includes the fear 
`of losing Him for ever—that is, of eternal damnation—cannot in 
this life be altogether cast out, for love is not yet made perfect. 
Every reader of the Bible must know how persistently this motive is 
262 
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impressed upon us throughout both the Old Testament and ihe. 
New, and by the mouth of our Lord Himself. Prophets, Apostles, 
and their Divine Master, alike press upon us the same elementary 
lesson, that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of His: love ;” 
it is the beginning, not the end, but the beginning must come 
first. That the fear of eternal death is profitable, if not indis- 
pensable, for all but very advanced Christians, is the constant 
teaching alike of Scripture and of the Church, and experience has 
abundantly confirmed it. If patristic testimony is required, let 
one of the’ greatest of the Fathers speak for the rest. In his 

Second Homily on the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, St. ` 


_ Chrysostom says, amid much else to the same effect, “If we often 


think of hell, we shall not easily fall into it; whether you speak of 
it or not, that fire will burn; let it be constantly spoken of that you 
may never fall into it. None of those who have hell before their 
eyes will fall into it; none of those who despise hell will escape it. 

There is nothing so useful as to discourse about it; it makes our 
souls purer than any silver.” Similar and -still stronger passages 
from his writings and those of other Fathers could easily be multi- - 


` . plied, but there is no need for accumulating detailed proof of what 


they notoriously taught on the subject. We of this generation have 
outgrown their narrow creed. In matters of this world we have by 


“no means ceased 'to recognize-the operation of “a lower motive,” 


from which few indeed are wholly exempt, though it. takes various 
shapes, from the vulgar dread of the lash or the gallows to the 
dread of public opinion in some of its manifold expressions; but 
it is held nowadays a mark of superior enlightenment or superior 
piety to discard it in our relations with the next. In nine cases 
out of ten, where it is not a mere affectation, this arises from 
thoughtlessness or secret unbelief. Does any man who honestly 
reflects, I will not say on the infirmity of our fallen nature,—for 
that may be put. aside as a platitude of the pulpit,—but on, the 
infirmity of his own will, and what Scripture calls the exceeding 
deceitfulness of his heart—which are facts not so easily ignored . 
—really imagine that he can afford to dispense with any legiti- 
mate motive which may help to'repress the tyranny of habit or of -` 
passion, and the incessant assaults from within and from without, 
which beset the soul in its warfare? Or will he seriously main- 
tain that the vague apprehension, which a modified version of — 
Universalism may still encourage him to cherish, of some harder 
struggle to be endured in the world unseen, can compare for 
a moment, as a motive power, with the solemn conviction, which 
has sustained the. energies of sixty generations of Christians, and 
braced the courage of innumerable martyrs on the scaffold or at 
the stake, that this present life is the appointed season, not of a 
but of the probation on which eternity depends? It has been con- 
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tended, as was intimated just now—I purposely refrain from 
giving references—that when our Lord threatened the wicked 
with everlasting punishment, the worm that dieth not and the 
fire that is not quenched, He sought to restrain them by an 
. imaginary terror, which must therefore have been based on an 
exaggerated estimate of sin. The suggestion is little short of 
blasphemous. But those who have ventured upon ‘it at least pay 
a terrible homage to the strength of that principle, to which the 
necessities of a theory compel them to assume that He who is the 
Living Truth condescended thus fraudulently to appeal. 

So far, [have been mainly engaged in clearing up difficulties | 
and misapprehensions which stand in the way of the accept- 
ance of the Catholic doctrine as to the final state of the impeni- 
tent, and showing that, when rightly understood, instead of con- 
taining anything inconsistent with natural reason, it is rather 
what a full appreciation of all the conditions of the problem 
would lead us, as it has actually led the great majority of man- 
kind, reasonably to surmise. But the subject is one on which 
reason alone is incompetent to decide; the ultimate proof must 
rest on revelation. And accordingly it becomes necessary to 
examine the testimony of Scripture and Tradition. But first I 
must repeat distinctly that it is not on that ground the real battle 
has to be fought. Universalists who argue froma Christian stand- 
-point, with whom alone I am directly concerned here, are obliged 
of course to profess to reconcile their theory with Scripture; but 
they did not learn it from Scripture. It is the result of moral and- 
intellectual objections of their own to the received doctrine, often 
mixed up with misconceptions of its true character, such as have 
been already noticed. Under the influence of these preposses- 
sions they read into the letter of Scripture a sense which no un- 
biassed critic, of whatever religious opinions, would have found 
there.* Sometimes, though seldomer, they go on to argue that 
their interpretation of Scripture is not inconsistent with that of 
the Universal Church. The onus probandi in either case rests 
entirely on themselves; and in undertaking to show that their 
view of Scriptural and traditional teaching is untenable, I feel 
something of the difficulty experienced by reasoners who set out 
to establish a truism. However, I will do my best.—But my 
space is exhausted, and this part of the argument must be reserved 
for a third article. 

H. N. Oxennan. 


* There is the clearest evidence in Mr, Jukes’s volume that this- has been, uncon- 
sciously to himself, the process in his own mind. See, e.g., the preface to his handling of 
adverse texts at pp. 114, sqq. “What saith the Scripture? That is the question, and 
the only question I care to ask hore on thissubject. At the same time I confess,” &e., &e.; 
and he goes on at once to argue through several pages that reason proves the doctrine 
asserted, as he allows, in the letter of Scripture, which he also confesses that he “cannot 
perfectly explain ” on his own theory, to be impossible. 
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In REPLY TO DR. CARPENTER. 


LL fearless and honest inquirers, whether they be “ prepos- 
sessed” in favour of miracles or otherwise, will be grateful to 
Dr. Carpenter for his very candid and able statement of the case” as 
seen from the point of view to which his scientific researches and 
long experience have conducted him. To those who concur in 
his conclusion, I presume, his arguments will seem invincible, and 
it must be to such persons a great satisfaction to see their 
opinions publicly vindicated by something better than a mere 
rechauffé of the sophistries of David Hume. On the other hand, to 
those who believe in miracles it is a great point gained that the 
scientific scepticism of the day should be so honestly. expressed 
and so vigorously defended. We can now see and appreciate the 
stumbling-blocks which prevent men of high abilities and learning 
from accepting as simple truth the marvels recorded in the New 
Testament. So long as doubts and difficulties are but hinted in 
general terms by one man to another, they spread through society 
and unsettle the minds of many; but when some genuine thinker 
steps forward to give a reason for the want of faith that is in him, 
the validity of objections can be brought to the test, and con- 
viction of some sort must be induced in those who follow the, 
~ controversy. 
For my part, having, not long before Dr. Carpenters paper 
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appeared, endeavoured to show in this Review* that the truth 
or falsehood of miracles was a question of testimony, not of 
science, I was glad to find a man of science of so great eminence 
prepared to treat it froni that point of view.' For Dr. Carpenter 
disclaims any scientific prepossession against miracles. He would 
accept them if he could see unexceptionable evidence of their 
‘ reality. But “the fallacies of testimony” must be taken into 
account, and his general experience of testimony in the case of 
mesmerism, spiritualism, and kindred subjécts, has led to a con- 
viction “that as to all which concerns the ‘ supernatural” 
the allowance that has to be made for ‘prepossession’ is so larġe 
as practically to destroy the validity of any testimony which is 
not submitted to the seyerest scrutiny according to the strictest 
scientific methods.” Thus honest observers have seen flames 
issuing from a magnet in the dark which were a mere illusion of 
the senses; and Dr. Carpenters charity is such that he does not ' 
doubt the honesty of those who profess to have witnessed things 
still more extraordinary. The eye, in fact, sees in many cases 
- just what it expects to see, and the ear hears what it expects to 
hear. And if this be so in the nineteenth century, when close 
observation of nature is more common than it was in past times, 
how can we feel any certainty as to the supernatural facts -re- 
corded in the New Testament? The,question is no longer, as 
stated by old apologists of Christianity, whether the writers of 
the Gospels were honest or dishonest; but, granting that they 
believed they had good evidence of what they recorded, does 
their belief justify ours? In short, would not strong excitement in 
the original witnesses, together with the tendency to exaggeration 
and distortion prevalent in all ages, be sufficient to produce those 
records of the supernatural contained in the New Testament 
without such supernatural facts having actually taken place ? 

Such is the argument, drawn, after all, not so much*from the 
“fallacies of testimony” as from the fallacies of the senses. But 
objections on such grounds should be more specific. Latet’ dolus in 
generalibus. ` It will not do to say, “There are such and such 
general causes by which false impressions of the supernatural may 
be created; therefore it is not necessary to believe the supernatural 
at all.” For there are ever so many causes by which false im- 
pressions, not of, a supernatural character, may be created, and 
according to the same mode of reasoning we should be justified 
in looking upon all testimony as untrustworthy. Dr. Carpenter, 
in fact, does not examine the testimony after all; he simply sets 
if aside. He does not attempt to show us how the perverting 
influences to which he alludes could have combined to produce 
such narratives as the Gospels. If those narratives were merely 
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a record of physical marvels, or if those marvels were not material 

to the rest of the story, his theory might. perhaps apply. Super- 

‘natural events in old chronicles may for the most part be attributed 
either to the imagination of the writers or to excitement in the 
original- witnesses and exaggeration in the reporters. But the 
supernatural events in old chronicles are isolated facts, having no 

bearing,on the general current of history, or even on the sequence | 
of the narratives in which they are contained. The course of 

human affairs is quite as intelligible without them, indeed rather 
more so. But here the marvels are bound up with a moral teach-. > 
-ing which is itself supernatural—with a life which, when you. | 
take away all other miracles, was supernaturally self-denying—and 
with a philosophy that has given birth to the whole of modern 
civilization. Did the excitement of eye and ear-witnesses thus 
pervert the facts of the life, and yet preserve the moral teaching 

pure? Did honest exaggeration relate the appearance to un- 
believing Thomas? Did the five thousand believe themselves fed 
and conquer hunger by imagination? Finally, did the excitement 
itself feed on nothing whatsoever? “If Christ be not risen, your 

faith is vain,” said St. Paul to the Corinthians; and if the funda- 
mental facts in the four Gospels are untrue, what could have been 
the real truth behind all this mist of error which has moulded the 
lives and thoughts of men for eighteen hundred years? 

If Dr. Carpenter believes the testimony to the supernatural in 
the New Testament to be fallacious, he ought to have no difficulty 
in subjecting it to criticism. But this he does not do; for it is not 
criticism at all to say that. supernatural stories may be the result 
of heated imaginations and exaggerated reports, without showing. 
that the records bear the marks: of such an origin. And it is 
notorious that all attempts hitherto made to do this have been so 
eminently unsatisfactory that sceptics have been quite ‘unable to 

` agree upon anything like a probable theory of the formation of 
the successive “myths ”—that Gospel which is supposed to be the 
most trustworthy and the earliest by one unbeliever, being the 
least trustworthy and the latest in the eyes of another. Real 
criticism of the New Testament records is, in fact, confined to 
believers only, and it is believers—not sceptics —who criticize with 
perfect freedom. 

Why should they not? They have no theories to uphold, either 
historical or scientific. To the full believer Christianity shines by 
its own light, and although the doctrine itself implies a supernatural 
origin, that belief is one calculated to stimulate, not to hinder, close 
inquiry into the mode by which it was first revealed. - We are sure 
that the message itself comes from God; that by Him alone could 
have been suggested the idea of a God who is not only one of 

infinite power, but of infinite love as well, whose tender regard. 


` 
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for His own creatures is such that though they have at all times 
rebelled against His laws, He, on His side, is always willing to 
receive them; who, to prove His infinite love and mercy, as well 
as His deep sympathy with human suffering, actually took a human 
body, submitted to the cruellest injuries, and died upon the cross, : 
forgiving with His latest breath the malice of His persecutors. 
Let us take our stand upon this stupendous truth, which could 
never have come into the world at all unless it came from Him ; 
and then, what is there that should make us unwilling to receive 
further light, if possible, on the mode by which it was first com- 
municated? The physical philosopher, indeed, does not help. us 
‘here; but if he could why should we reject his aid? For the 
most part, the records have little interest for him, and he contents 
himself with general principles. If, however, even he ‘could 
examine for us-the whole story, and, retaining his strong belief in 
natural laws, did not allow his views of the higher truth to be 
impaired,—and if, as the result of his studies, he could show us 
that no physical law was really set aside in the mode by which God 
imparted to mankind the most profound of all conceivable truths, 
why in'such a case should we hesitate to accept the new reading 
of the Gospels? So long as the message itself remained in all its 
potency, the true Christian would rather share the satisfaction of 
the philosopher than be appalled at the result, The only difficulty 
is to imagine how this could be made apparent, not in the least to 
conceive it to be true.* 
But the only suggestion offered by Dr. Carpenter, besides the 
distortion and exaggeration theory, to bring the miraculous facts 
recorded in the New Testament within the domain of natural 
law, is the remark that real cures are in many cases wrought 
through a patient’s undoubting faith in his physician and in the 
mode of treatment adopted. So in the Gospels he finds that the 
cure of the sick by Jesus is attributed by Himself to the patient’s 
faith in Him, while on the other hand He did no mighty works in 
His own country “ because of their unbelief.” Dr. Carpenter thinks 
this is very like the case of mesmerists and spiritualists, and that 
‘if our Lord’s extraordinary powers had been entirely at his own 
command, He would have been likely to exercise them all the 
more where he saw that men did not believe in him. As to this, 
one can only say that the conditions under which God may have 
chosen to make special exhibitions of His power are not for 


* Dr. Carpenter notices in a footnote the theory evtertained by many philosophical 
divines that miracles are not departures from the Divine order, but parts of the order 
originally settled in the Divine mind; but this, he says, “ obviously puts altogether on 
one side the notion of miracles as extraordinary interpositions involving a more direct 
personal agency than the ordinary uniformity.” ` Most assuredly if this “notion” has 
ever been entertained it is high time that it wore exploded ; but I never heard that it 
was the Christian theory before. They who do not believe in a direct. personal agency 
in the ordinary uniformity can hardly be said to have a genuine belief in God at all, 
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us to judge of, except from the evidences of the facts. But 
the fact that faith in the patiént assists the operations of an 
ordinary physician, instead of discrediting the miracles of our 
Lord, seems to me but evidence .of a divine order in the rela- 
tions of things physical and ‘spiritual, of which those miracles are 
the highest exemplification. 
_ It is quite true that impostors and enthusiasts require faith in 
their ‘dupes in order to perform theirmarvels. But deception does 
not last for ever; enthusiasts and dupes and false philosophies 
pass away. The Christian world has not yet found out that it 
has been deceived after the lapse of eighteen hundred years. 
On the other hand, it is a part of God’s mode of governing the 
world that the spiritual condition called faith shall have valid 
and important results—so it is acknowledged even by physical 
inquirers—upon a man’s health and happiness. If, then, our Lord, 
being in the world, and being Himself, according to the orthodox 
theory, the Author of that order in nature which He is often said 
to have suspended or violated by these miracles, required gene 
rally of those whom He healed of their diseases that they should 
be in that’ spiritual state as a condition antecedent to their cure, He 
` did no more in this respect than He is doing now andalways. He 
did not suspend that-order in nature of which He is the ever-living 
cause. On the contrary, He vindicated it in His miracles as in 
` other things. Take the feeding of thousands with a few loaves and 
fishes ; is not this like the enormous reproductiveness of nature ? 
And yet at the close we read, “Gather up the fragments,” for 
Nature has’her strict economy in the midst of boundless profusion. 
Again, the turning water into wine, is not this like Nature too? 
All wine whatever comes of water, and is converted from the one 
into the other by the very same Power that worked at Cana. 
There ‘is only, under ordinary circumstances, an interval of time 
required—time for the water to pass upwards from the earth 
through the fibres of the vine, to collect saccharine matter in the 
fruit and to ferment in the wine vats. But what are time and 
space to Him to whom a thousand years are as one day? 

So likewise as to the miracles of healing. Under the ordinary 
physician’s care many patients do get.well; but Dr. Carpenter, I 
am sure, would be the first to own that the power that makes 


- them well does not reside in the ‘doctor or the drugs. Why, 


then, is it unphilosophical to maintain that the sick are healed 
even at this day by Him who visibly cleansed the lepers, gave 
sight to the blind, and made the lame to walk? Surely exagge- 
ration and distortion, if they had made up a tale of unreal 
miracles, would have invented something far less true to nature 
than the recovery of the sick, the making of water into wine, 
the multiplication of food, and the careful economy of fragments. 
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Instead of being a suspension of order, these things are a vindi- 
cation of it in every point. It is order redeemed from disorder, 
life from death, and health from sickness, almost all the way 
through. Only in certain cases is a destroying agency left to do 
its work on less noble creatures than man. The barren fig-tree 
is cursed and withers at a word. The foul swine are the recipi- 
ents of a host of demons. But to man the Son of Man was a 
friend and a Saviour, to the moment when He expired upon the 
Cross. 

Having thus alluded to demons, let me notice in this place the 
drift of one or two remarks of Dr. Carpenter, tending-to cast 
upon the New Testament writers the slur of superstition in this 
and other matters, by which it is the more easily inferred that the 
miracles they thought they saw were delusions of the brain. “I 
suppose,” he says, “that I need not in these days adduce any 
argument to disprove the old notion of ‘demoniacal possession,’ 
in the face of the fact that the belief in such ‘possession’ in the 
case of lunatics, epileptics, &c., and the belief in the powers of 
‘exorcists’ to get rid of it, is still as prevalent among Eastern 
nations as it was in the time of Christ. And I suppose, too, that 
since travellers have found that the Pool of Bethesda is fed by 
an intermittent spring, few now seriously believe in the occasional 
appearance of an ‘angel’ who moved its water; or in the cure of 
the first among the expectant sick who got himself placed in it, by 
any other agency than his ‘faith’ in the efficacy of the means.” 

I do not altogether wonder that Dr. Carpenter, like many 
others, spares himself the trouble of disproving things which have 
fallen into some kind of discredit among us. But may I ask if it 
is more superstitious to speak of certain phenomena which none 
of us can yet understand as cases of “demoniacal possession” 
than to call them lunacy? There is a hidden cause of what we 
see. The ancient and Oriental mind called it demons; modern 
philosophers prefer a language which might be equally satirized 
in future ages as attributing the effects to lunar influences. How 
was the thing to be described at all, even by the most unsuper- 
stitious minds, in that day in a manner intelligible to those for 
whom they wrote? We must somehow speak of the thing in 
relation to its hidden and unknown cause; and to suppose that 
cause must inevitably be of a purely physical kind seems to me at 
least as gratuitous an assumption as the opposite hypothesis. 
Secondly, as to the angel troubling the waters, a similar observa- 
tion will apply. Although the cause is now known, or at least the 
immediate cause, of what was seen in the pool of Bethesda 
eighteen hundred years ago, why should not the flowing of an 


intermittent spring be considered the action of an angel even - 


now? We are far too apt, in these days, to have one stereotyped 
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conventional notion of angels, as if there were not different kinds 
of them. To the Hebrew mind they were not necessarily beings 
with wings and with wills of their own; for it-is said expressly 
that God makes the ‘winds His angels (not “Who maketh His 
angels spirits,” as it is translatedin our Bibles) : * inanimate forces 
are employed as God’s “ messengers,” or čyyeàon as much as living 
beings. For the rest, Dr. Carpenter is quite welcome to believe 
that the patients were benefited solely by their “faith” or, their 
imagination; though I should think he will not object to, own 
that bathing’ in good, wholesome water may also have had’ some- 
thing to do with it. That there was some little delusion about 
the first bather being specially benefited one may conceive very 
well, without injury to the truth of the Gospels. But the New 
Testament writers, if their testimony be well weighed, were by 
no means superstitious men. 

Dr. Carpenter praises highly Lord Bacon’s classification of the 
four ‘kinds of idola which pervert human judgment. I ask, then, 
in the terms of that philosophy which he so commends, were the 
Christian miracles “idols” of the tribe, of the.den, of the market, 
or of the theatre? They could hardly be the first, for the pre- 
judices of humanity in general were, as we know, most strongly 
opposed to the reception of Christianity from the outset. Nor 
could they. well be the second, as individual prejudices must have , 
had al} the world against them, anxious to expose and discredit 
an unpopular religion. Idols of the market they were not, for 
these-are the current delusions of uncritical minds, antecedent to 
the reception of some new philosophy. And if they were idols of. 
the theatre—fallacious inferences from some favourite theories— 
they exhibit as scanty evidence of such an origin as we could 
possibly. imagine. x 

Briefly, the matter rests, as it seems to me, precisely where I 
have said already that it ought to rest. The question is not one 
of scientific presumption as to the uniformity of nature’s laws; it 
is one with which science has nothing in the world to do. It 
belongs entirely to the domain of history. As a historical question, 

- it demands a careful weighing of testimony, and courts the most 
critical inquiry; but, for that very reason, we must put aside all 
such mere general objections to the supernatural as do not lead 
to criticism of the testimony at all, but to its summary rejection. 
How to account for the testimony having been written is the real 
problem. The simplest, clearest, and, I think, most’ satisfactory - 


explanation is, that it is strictly true. They who doubt it have _ 


yet to devise a theory of the origin of these delusions, which will 
endure the criticism even of sceptical minds themselves. 
, ' JAMES GAIRDNER. 


“* Hebrews i. 7, quoting Psalm civ. 4, 
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ARLIAMENT is summoned to meet on the 8th of February, 
for the despatch of business; and amongst the ques- 
tions which must come under consideration are our relations 
with China. Not only has Mr. Margary been murdered in Yunan, 
but four persons attached to the British Embassy were, in July, 
maltreated in a village not forty miles from Pekin, and other out- 
rages of a more or less serious character are reported from Pekin- 
-and Tientsin. The hostility of Chinese against English, so often 
latent to us in this country, has again become patent. Speaking - 
on the subject of Mr. Margary’s murder, at Liverpool, in October 
last, Lord Derby used language characterized by his usual sobriety 
and wisdom. “For years past,” he said, “it has seemed probable 
.to careful observers that some collision of this kind would take 
place. It has come at last, and we must do our best to bring it to 
‘good account, and make it the means of putting our relations on 
a better footing in future.” 

It is impossible to think for a moment of our relations with China, 
without recurring to the opium question. In an interesting paper 
on those relations, in the November number of the Fortnightly 
Review, Dr. Bridges concluded with an almost despairing allusion 
to this question, as if it were one about which there is no real 
controversy as to the merits, and no hope of those merits being 
attended to, or allowed really to govern our counsels. There is 
too much ground for such a feeling; and yet I have such faith in 
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the good feeling of my countrymen, that I believe that if they- 
could once realize what it is that we have done and are doing as 
regards opium, they would rise as one man, and get rid of the 
accursed thing, which, as sure as there is a moral government in 
the world, will one day or the other find us out. 

India is-a long way off; China is still further; the Opium War 
was a long time ago; the opium question. is continually referred 
to, and as continually passed over, so that most of us feel at once 
ignorant and weary of it, and so pass on to the things more ready 
to our hand. All these causes were operating to dull the con- 
sciences of most Englishmen as regards the opium question, 
when there was superadded’ yet another, which is greatly to be 
regretted. The Anti-Opium Society, which represents the last 
uncertain flicker of ‘the national conscience on this subject, suc-. 
ceeded in bringing the matter before the House of Commons last 
session, and in doing so raised an absolutely false and irrelevant 
issue, and contrived to support it with some very unfortunate 
. arguments. No doubt they will do better next time, but their 
indiscretion has interposed a new difficulty in the way of arousing 
the moral feelings of the nation on the subject, though their / 
‘publications afford much useful information, for which I desire 
to express my obligation to the Society. 

The real evil. of our dealings with China “is this: the Indian 
Government is interested in the sale of opium in two ways—first, 
as the proprietors of a-certain quantity of opium raised in Bengal, 
and, secondly, as. the owners of a transit-tax paid on other opium. 
raised in native States and shipped at Bombay. In these two 
capacities we have ‘long desired and still desire that China should 
buy opium. The Chinese Government has long believed and 
still believes opium to be prejudicial to its people, and desires to 
prohibit its growth and import; but, from the Opium War down 
to this hour, England has forced opium on China, and thereby has 
produced and is producing in the minds of the Chinese authorities 
and people a sense of wrong and hostility to England. It is true 
that this is not the only source of hostile feelings, and that on 
some, though I fear not. on all the other points in controversy, we 
are somewhat less in the wrong. But of all the sources of this 
feéling, opium is the principal, and therefore I aver that this 
feeling on the part of the Chinese is just and reasonable, and that 
in any quarrel which springs from that feeling, England’s mouth 
is stopped from complaining, for England is the source and origin 
of that feeling. . 

The interest of the Indian Government'in opium is very large. 
It retains, as I have said, in its own hands a monopoly of the 
right to grow and manufacture opium in Bengal; the gross 
revenue from this source in 1872-3, amounted to upwards of six 
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millions sterling.* Beyond this, there is a quantity of opium grown 
in Malwa, in the regions of Central India, and within the territory 
of native States, which is shipped at Bombay, and which is taxed 
on its transit through our territories. - The amount of these pass- 
fees realized in 1872-3. was upwards of two and a-half millions 
-sterling,t and the produce of Malwa is stated to have trebled 
within the last three years. 

This being the state of things, tis motion of Mr. Mark Stewart 
in the House of Commons, made on behalf of the Anti-Opium 
‘Society, was addressed only to the evil produced by. the monopoly ; 
and what was proposed was, that England should abandon the 

monopoly practically i in favour of private trade. This was a 
strangely érroneous issue to raise; for surely it is absolutely un- 
important whether we raise revenue by a monopoly or by a tax. 
To me it seems idle, or very nearly idle, to harp on the difference 
between the Indian Government growing opium and permitting it 
to be grown; for the responsibilities of a despotic government are 
greater than those of a free State. To me it seems idle to suggest 
. that there is any wrong in a Government deriving income from a 

poison; for, for my part, I would tax gin and whisky to the utter- 
most. Furthermore, it seems to me idle to complain of the tax and 
_ the monopoly in themselves, for both might be the means of lessen- 
ing the growth and production of opium, just as in Bengal the tax 
_ on ganja (the spirit derived from hemp) has been levied so asin the 
course of fifteen years to double the income and lessen the con- 


sumption by a third. But what I do object to is that, being | 


interested, as I have pointed out, in the sale of opium, the Govern- 
ment has worked both tax and monopoly alike for one purpose, 
and for one purpose only, viz., the acquisition of the largest 
amount of gain, and that without regard to the moral results on 
China, and in defiance of the wishes of the Government and 
people of China. 

Few Englishmen look back on the Opia War of 1840-42 with 
` any other feeling than shame; and well may they feel shame. 
The trade in opium was not merely illicit, but was opposed then, 
as it is now, to the conscience at once of the governing classes 
and of the mass of: the Chinese people. The operations of the 
smugglers were of the most audacious and violent description. 
Driven from Macao, they took up their position in the island of 
Lintin ; driven from thence, they spread their operations along 
the east coast and up the Canton River as far as Whampoa. It 
was, then, no wonder if the Chinese Government proceeded with 
something of severity against this illicit and wicked trade, and 


* Blue Book—East India (Progress and Condition), 1872-3, p. 9. 
t Ibid. : ; į id. f 
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the successful demand of the Chinese Government for the delivery 
up and destruction of all the opium in British ships, whether on 
the Canton River or on the coast of China, appears to me not to 
have been unreasonable or beyond the rights of a sovereign State 
in defence of its own institutions, and for the protection of its 
people from what it honestly believed to be a curse. For the 
destruction of this opium, as is well known, we compelled China to 
pay 6,000,000 dollars, increasing our demands by 3,000,000 for 
the debts of certain insolvent merchants and“12,000,000 for the 
expenses of the war. 

It is noteworthy that, having, in 1842, compelled payment of 
these 6,000,000 dollars for the value of the destroyed opium, 
we, in the following year, by the treaty signed at Hoomun 
Chae, ‘recognized the right of the Chinese authorities to’ seize 
and confiscate all goods, whatsoever their nature and value, 
which might have been smuggled, and to prohibit the ship from 
which the smuggled goods were landed from trading further, and 
to send her away so soon as her accounts were adjusted and paid.* , 

The war in which England and China were, in the year 1857, 
involved, and which had its origin in the affair of the Arrow, was 
ended by the Treaty of Tientsin. One of the most important 
results of that Treaty was that by the agreement of 8th November, 
1858, made in pursuance of this Treaty, the Chinese Government 
yielded to our pressure, and admitted opium as an article of 
‘Import, subject to a certain duty. The whole history of the trade 
and the provisions with which the concession was surrounded,t 
all show that inthis concession the Chinese yielded only to 
superior force. > 

Such an act of violence seems to me wicked in the last degree. 
I believe, but I will not now urge, that opium is a poison, and that 
it ruins the bodies and souls of thousands of men. For my line 
of thought, no such proposition is needful ; it is enough that the 

. Chinese Government honestly objected to it. But I will carry 
my argument a step further, and without discussing whether some 
men can eat opium without harm, or whether it acts first on the 
mind or the body, or whether it is worse than gin or not so bad, 
this I will say, almost without fear of contradiction, that opium is - L 
a drug of such a character that the Chinese Government were at 
liberty, if they so determined, to hold it to be a poison, and that 
the Indian Government and English diplomacy had no right to 
say “ You shall not hold it a poison.” Just consider these four 
points: (1) that we English people have determined that in 
England opium is a poison, and have regulated its:‘sale as such;t 


* Article 12 of the Treaty. 
} This agreement will be found in Herstlet’s Treaties, vol, xi. p. 97. 
t Statute 31 and 32 Vic., c. 121. 
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-(2) that in the treaties with, Japan entered into by Lord Elgin we 
have agreed. to a prohibition of opium as: an article of commerce, 
the American treaty with Japan doing the same; (3) that our 
Indian Government has discouraged the consumption of opium in ' 
India, and that (to refer only to two eminent authorities) Sir 
Georgé Campbell and Sir William Muir have both recently referred 
to a taste for this drug amongst our Indian fellow-subjects as a, 
source of regret; and (4) lastly, that Sir H. Wade, Her Majesty’s 
ambassador at Pekin, thus-recorded his opinion on the subject in 
his memorandum respecting the revision of the Treaty of 
- Tientsin :— : 


“Tt is to me vain,” he wrote,” “to think otherwise of the ` use of the 

- drug in China than as of a habit many times more pernicious, nationally 
speaking, than the gin and whisky drinking which we deplore at home. 
It takes possession more insidiously, and keeps its hold to the full as 
tenaciously. I know no case of radicalcure. It has insured in every case 
within my knowledge the steady descent, moral and physical, of the 
smoker, and it is so far a greater mischief than drink that it does not, by - 
external evidence of its effect, expose its victim to the loss of repute which 
is the penalty of habitual drunkenness. There is reason to fear that a 
higher class than used to smoke i in Comimisgjonet, Lin’s day are now taking 

. to the practice.” 


I.confine myself to these few facts, but every one knows tiat 
there is an enormous mass of corroborating testimony. 

Many people will be convinced by such facts as these that the 
desire of the Chinese Government to exclude opium was and is a 
sound and wise one; but whether this: be so or not, no one who 
affects to be a reasonable creature can say that their objection to 
opium was frivolous; no man can say that their fixed opinion on 
the point was or is unreasonable. Even if it were frivolous and 
' unreasonable, it is at least doubtful to my mind whether any 
foreign country had a right by force to overrule such a decision 
of a government, and thereby to cripple the authority of the State 
and to help on anarchy ; but being neither frivolous nor unreason- 
able, I say that such a decision ought to have been respected, and 
that its being overborne by force was an act of high-handed 
injustice for which we can feel'nothing but shame. ’ 

“But what,” it will be said, “is the use of going back to the 
history of our relations with China long years ago, and to the 
doings of a generation that has nearly passed away—why trouble 
about the irrevocable past ?—the thing is done and ended, and the 
sin, if sin there were, is accomplished, but it was the sin not of us ` 
but of our fathers.” 

The answer is a very plain one. The thing is not done and 
ended—the policy which our fathers pursued we are pursuing still. 


'* Blue Book—China (No. 5, 1871). Correspondence respecting the revision of the 
Treaty of Tientsin, p, 454. ` 
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The resistance to the introduction of opium, which led'to the 
Opium War, is still made with a noble persistency by the Chinese 
authorities and the Chinese people, and we are, with a yet greater 
but most ignoble persistency, forcing the accursed thing into the. 
ports and up the rivers of China. The wicked policy of thus 
violating the national conscience of China rests on our shoulders 
as-a burden not of past but of present sin; our fathers slew the 
prophets, and we build their sepulchres. —. z m 

From the end of the Opium War down to the present time, our 
. diplomatic relations with China bear witness to our anxiety to force 
‘opium on China and the desire of the Chinese to resist it. 

The treaty of Tientsin, stipulated for the revision of its tariff 
provisions every ten years, and. on the completion of the first 
decennial period in 1869, Sir Rutherford Alcock consénted to the’ 
increase of the import duty on opium. His so doing created great 
‘alarm in the Indian Government authorities.’ The ratification `of- 
this revision was finally refused by the Home Government princi- 
pally on the representations of the China merchants in England. 

I have before me “ Papers relating to the Opium Question,” 
printed at. Calcutta by the Indian Government in 1870. ` The 


` .volume contains, amongst: other things, correspondence ex- 


tending oyer from eight to ten years, between the’ various 
officials employed, with regard both to the Bengal and the 
Malwa, opium; and the correspondence is as simply dévoted to 
the question of how best to maintain and increase our revenue 
- from opium, and is as free ‘from any taint of moral considerations, . 
as would be'.the correspondence -between the members of a 
firm of whisky’ and gin merchants carrying on. trade in Dublin 
-.and Edinburgh and London, and having to exchange their views 
on the prospects and state of their trade. The officials are not to 
be blamed for this ;, they are set to raise and sell opium, and théy: 
do it with a very single eye to revenue. ‘No one can read this 
correspondence and doubt that the Indian Government pursues 
the production of revenue, whether from the monopoly in Bengal 
or the transit dues on Malwa opium with this simple end and aim.. 
But the matter does not need an appeal to this correspondence. 
The motives of our Indian Government and its policy with regard 
' to opium are patent and‘unmistakable. For the purpose of main- , 
taining and increasing our opium revenue, the Government has 
carefully studied the Chinese market; it has sent messengers: 
to China to find out how the trade might best be advanced. With 
this view it has been proposed to direct a special inquiry as to the 
possibility of extending the cultivation of opium in the districts 
of the north-western provinces; for this purpose our consuls in 
the Chinese ports regularly report on the condition dnd prospects’ 
of the opium trade, and for this purpose the Times, in February of 


r 
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last year, called attention to the propriety of appointing a com- 
mission of inquiry to ascertain the probable results of Chinese 
' competition with our opium trade. For this purpose it can hardly 
be doubted, the Indian Government are anxious to open.up the 
trade route through Burmah, and so to pour a. fresh stream of 
poison direct on the western provinces of China. It stands con- 
fessed that, like prudent people, we take cate of our eight millions 
‘a year; but whilst we do so and maintain pressure upon China, 
‘we cannot deny that we are the lineal successors of those who 
waged the Opium War. : l i 

But then it is said, “Oh, that would be all very well, if the 
resistance of China to opium were an honest one; but it is not an 
honest one, it.is only a sham, and we have proof positive that 
it is only a sham, for China herself permits, nay encourages, the 
growth of opium.” Now, it is perfectly true that China, which 
used. to punish the growth of the poppy with death, has within 
the last few years connived at, or, if you will, permitted or 
encouraged its growth: but it is equally clear to my mind that 
this policy has been dictated, not by any. willingness to allow the 
use of opium, but simply by the feeling that, as its consumption 
is inevitable through the pressure of England, it is better ‘that. 
the opiuin to be consumed should be raised in China than in India. 
“If we must see our people use the accursed drug, let us, and not 
England, gain the profit, and let us defeat England’s selfish policy, 

- and at least taste the sweets of revenge.” i 

I helieve, therefore, not only that the sentiment of China remains 
true in its hatred of opium, but that we English, by- the policy 
which we have pursued, are morally responsible for every acre of 
land in China which is withdrawn from the cultivation of grain, 

. and devoted to that of the poppy; so that the fact of the growth. 
of the drug in China, instead of lessening, ought only to Increase 
our sense of responsibility. i : 

Tt is, then, a most vital point to inquire into, whether the Chinese 
Government and people do really still entertain that strong hos- 
tility to opium which unquestionably they did in former times. 
The evidence will, I think, be found clear and unmistakable in 
favour of an affirmative answer to this inquiry. 7 

In 1869, as I have already said, the right of revising the treaty 
of Tientsin accrued, and the British Government decided that a 
"revision was necessary. This led to negotiations between Sir 
Rutherford Alcock and the Foreign Board, described by Sir Ruther- 
ford® as “in fact the Imperial Government in its most influential 

- shape,” presided over by Wan Cheeang; by far the most important 
man in the Government. The opium question. came ‘on the. 
carpet at a conference between these authorities, and the Chinese 


* Papers on the.Opium Question. Addendum to Appendix 4. 
2H 2 l 
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Board:asserted “that real friendship was impossible while England 
continued responsible for the supply of the drug to the Chinese 
people.” After some weeks, a note was transmitted to Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock by the Prince of Kung, in which these views of the 
Chinese Government were presented in a most pointed form. 


` The document is so remarkable, it is so touching, an appeal to all 


the best qualities which ought to actuate a great and powerful 
nation like England, that I cannot forbear presenting it to’ my 
readers in full, as it appears in Sir Rutherford Alcock’s evidence, 
in the Blue Book on East India Finance for 1871: *— 4 


“From Tsungli Yamen to Sir R. Alcock, July, 1869. The writers have, 
on several occasions, when. conversing with his Excellency the British 
Minister, referred to the opium trade as being prejudicial to the general 
interests of commerce. The object of the treaties between our respective 
countries was to secure perpetual peace, but if effective steps cannot be 
taken to remove an accumulating sense of injury from the minds of men, 
it is‘to be feared that no policy can. obviate sources of future trouble. -Day 
and night the writers are considering the question with a view to its 


. Solution, and the more they reflect upon it the ‘greater does their anxiety 


become ; and hereon they cannot avoid addressing his Excellency very. 
earnestly on the subject. That opium is like a deadly poison, that it is 
most injurious to mankind, and a most serious provocative of ill-feeling, is, 
the writers think, perfectly well known to his Excellency, and it.is there- 
fore needless for them to enlarge further on these points. The prince [the ,. 
Prince of Kung is the President of the Board].and his colleagues are quite 
aware that the opium trade has long been condemned by England as a. 
nation, and that the right-minded merchant scorns to have to do with it. 
But the officials and people of this empire, who cannot be so completely 
informed on. the subject, all say that England trades in opium because she 


. desires to work China’s ruin, for (say they) if the friendly feelings of England 
are genuine, sirice it is open to her to produce and trade in everything else, - 


would she still insist on spreading the poison of this hurtful thing through 


` the empire? There are those who say, Stop the trade by enforcing a 


vigorous prohibition against the use of the drug. China has the right to 
do so, doubtless, and might be able to effect it, but a strict enforcement of 
the prohibition would necessitate the taking of many lives. Now although 
the criminals’ punishment would-be of their own seeking, bystanders would 
not fail to say that it was the foreign merchants who séduced them to 


‘their ruin by bringing the drug, and it would be hard to prevent general 


and deep-seated indignation; suchi a course indeed. would tend to arouse 
popular anger against the foreigner. There are others, again, who suggest 
the removal of the prohibitions against the growth of poppy.’ They argue 
that as there is no means of stopping the foreign (opium) trade there can 
be no harm, as atemporary measure, in withdrawing the prohibition on its 
growth. We should thus not only deprive the foreign merchant of. the 


main source of his profits, but should increase our revenue to boot. . The 


sovereign rights of China are indeed competent to this. Such a course 
would -be practicable, and indeed the writers cannot say that as a last 
resource it will not conie to this ; but they are most unwilling that such 


. prohibition should be removed, holding as they do that a right system of 


government should appreciate the beneficence of heaven, and (seek to) 
remove any grievance which afflicts its people, while to allow them to go 


* Report of Select Committee on East India Finance, 1871, p. 268, question 5,694. 
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on to destruction, though an increase of revenue may result, will provoke 
the judgment of heaven and the condemnation of men. Neither of the 
above plans, indeed,is satisfactory. If it be desired to remove the very 
root, and to stop the evil at its source, nothing will be effective but a 
prohibition to be enforcéd alike by both parties. Again, the Chinese 
merchant supplies your country with his goodly tea and silk, conferring 
thereby a benefit upon hèr, but ‘the English.merchant empoisons China 
with pestilent opium. Such conduct is unrighteous. Who can justify it? 
What wonder if officials and people say that England is wilfully working 
out China’s ruin, and has no real friendly feeling for her? - The wealth and 
generosity of England is spoken of by all. She is anxious to prevent and 
anticipate all injury to her commercial interest. How is it then she can 
hesitate to remove an acknowledged evil? Indeed it cannot be that 
England stil] holds to this evil business, earning the hatred of the officials 
and people of China, and making herself a reproach among the nations, 
because she would lose a little revenue were she to forfeit the cultivation 
of the poppy! The writers hope that his Excellency will memorialize his 
Government to give orders in India, and elsewhere, to substitute the 
cultivation of cereals or cotton. Were both nations to rigorously prohibit 
the’ growth of the poppy, both the traffic in and the consumption of opium 
might alike be put.an end to. To do away with so great an evil would be 
` a great virtue on England’s part; she would strengthen friendly relations, 
and make herself illustrious. How delightful to have so great an act 
transmiited to after ages! This matter is injurious to commercial interests 
in no ordinary. degree. If his Excellency the British Ministe cannot, 
before it is too late, arrange a plan for a joint prohibition (of the.traffic), 
then no matter with what devotedness the writers may plead, they may be 
unable to cause the people to put aside all ill-feeling and so''strengthen 
friendly relations as to place them for ever beyond fear of disturbance. 
Day and night, therefore, the writers give to this matter most earnest 
thought, and overpowering is the distress which it occasions them., Having 
thus presumed to unbosom themselves, they would be honoured by his 
Excellency’s reply.” co ` 


To that appeal no answer was sent ! What answer could have ` 


been sent ? 

But was the note an honest, genuine expression of real senti- 
ments, or was it a piece of diplomacy or Eastern finesse? Sir 
Rutherford Alcock shall decide. On the 4th February, 1870, that 
minister, on liis return from China, met the Viceroy of India in 
Council upon the prospects of the Indian opium revenue, and, after 

reading the note of the Prince of Kung, said in answer to 
questions, that*— oe 

“He had no doubt that the abhorrence expressed’ by the Government 
and people of China for opium, as destructive to the Chinese nation, was 
genuine and deep-seated; and that he was also quite convinced that the 
Chinese Government could, if it pleased, carry out its threat of develop- 
ing cultivation to any extent. On the other hand, he believed that so 
strong was the popular feeling on the subject, that if Britain would give 
up the opium revenue and suppress the cultivation in India, the Chinese 
Government would have no difficulty in suppressing it in China, except in 
the Province of Yunan, where its authority is,in abeyance.” 


` (Note in passing, that in 1870 our minister knew that in Yunan 
* Papers relating to the Opium Question. Addendum to Appendix 4, 
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the Oas Government had no authority, aa in 1875, when 
things had not grown a whit better, we hold the Chinese Govern- 
- mient responsible for what Happened on, if Tot over, the borders of 
this same Yunan !) - 
Yet more emphatic is Sir Rutherford Alcock’s expression of his 
belief in the sincerity of the Chinese Government after his return ’ 
to England. China herself derives a large revenue from the 
importation of Indian opium, the amount of which Sir R. Alcock 
estimated at one million and a half sterling. Such a sum forms a 
fair test of a Government’s sincerity. 


ma 


_ “My own conviction is firm,” said her Majesty’s late minister at Pekin,* 

“that whatever degree of honesty may be attributed to the officials and 
to the Central Government, there is that: at, work in their minds that would 
not hesitate. one moment——to-morrow if they could—to' enter into. any 
arrangement. with the British Government and say, ‘Let our revenue `go ; 
we care nothing” about it! What we want is to stop the consumption of 
opium which we conceive is impoverishing the country and demoralizing 
and brutalizing our people.’ ” : 


With such convictions as these, what answer could a minister 
make to such a note as that from the Prince of Kung? Ngo wonder 
that he made no, answer at all, and felt as he says “inclined to 
drop the negotiation.” - ' 
I will cite but one more witness, De J. Dudgeon, who, having 
been physician to the British Legation in Pekin, Professor of Medi- 
cine in the Tung-wen-kwan, or Pekin College of Foreign Sciences 
and Literature, and medical adviser to several of the high officials 
of the Chinese Court, has recently, returned to this country, and, 
in speaking on the subject of China at a meeting i in Glasgow, has 
used this language t— : ; 


“ When the time comes for battling effectively- -with the Indian article, 
and if the conscience of the country-is not then completely ruined, the 
native growth will most assuredly be put down; I believe the Government ’ 

‘has the will and the power.’ : 


Now, if we are to follow Lord Derby’s advice, and take: stock 
of our real position in China, and honestly strive to -put our 
relations on a better footing for the future, I say that we. must 
show a willingness to suppress the opium trade. We may ask 
that our proceedings shall be met by like proceedings on the part 
of China, but unless we are ‘ready and willing to do our part in. 
this matter we never can have true friendship with China. Whilst. . 
we daily violate the moral feelings of the nation, we are the 
authors of that hostility towards ourselves which has resulted and 
will result in outrages and murders, and we cannot with clean - 


ag Report of Select Committee on Bast India Finance, 1871, p. 273, question 5, 725. 
- + Friend el China (a periodical published by the DS Society), p. 279 
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‘hands demand for our subjects, in ener fair Axeatment -either 
from the officials or from the common people. 

The national ‘conscience is not yet entirely destroyed ; the 
. growth of the Poppy» though it has spread inf China, is yet within 
-limits, narrow in comparison with what it may hereafter reach; the 
Imperial Government are yet ready to co-operate with us in the 
extinction of the opium traffic, and yet have the power as well as 
the will. We know not how long these conditions may continue 
to co-exist. Our repentance would yet be in time. We know not 
how soon it may be too late. Our relations with China must be 
considered in the ensuing session. I call on all who love the 
honour of England to urge on Parliament the necessity of re-con- 
sidering our policy as regards this accursed drug. 

Are we of those who find in the enthusiasm’ of humanity our 
highest motive force, dnd our most inspiring sense of duty? To 
us, then, no picture can be more shocking than that of one nation 

‘ forcing on another a drug which the weaker one believes, and ` 
‘believes with a dreadful truth, to be a most horrible curse. 

Are we of those who find in the life and teaching of Christ what 

they (and J) believe to be a yet nobler and better inspiration ? 


Let us then listen to the result of this traffic’ on the prospects of < 


Christianity in China. . Sixteen missionaries working in Canton, 
and belonging to different nations and denominations, concurred 
in the: spring of last year (187 by in saung that— 


“The fact that. people of ‘Christian nations engage in the traffic, and 
especially that Great Britain to a large extent supplies the China market 
with opium, is constantly urged as a plausible and TERE objection to 
ay, pe 


Even more emphatic was the language used by the ‘Bishop of 
Victoria (Hong Kong)— ` 


“T have been again and again stopped while preaching, with the ,ques- 
tion, ‘Are you an Englishman? Is not that the country that opium comes 
from? Go back and Bae it, and then we will talk about Christianity. dig v 


I must revert once more to the opinion of Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
confirmed and brought down to the latest date by Dr. Dudgeon; 
and I do so in order to point'out that, great as the evil is, a remedy 
appears to be ready to our hand. ` The Chinese Government are, 
in the belief -of these authorities, ready and able to give up their 

‘revenue from the Indian opium trade, and to suppress the home 
; growth, if we on our part will limit or extinguish the Indian opium 
trade, If they þe correct (and it is diinput to doubt this), such a 


* Friend pA Chine, p p. 122. 
. F Ibid. BP 
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` treaty is all that is wanted. To enter into such a treaty, and to 

observe it, we have abundant power. The will, and the will only, 
“is wanting. 

An argument against interfering with the opium revenue, some- 
what to the following effect, is often urged or suggested :—“ It is 
very well,” itis said, “for you to assume this high moral tone 
about the opium revenue; the revenue is not yours, but belongs 
to India, and with it England has nothing to do. - To abolish the 
traffic is to throw some nine millions more of aniwal taxation on 
the already over-taxed population of India, and that for a scruple 
of some weak-minded philanthropists in England. Pray pay for 
your own philanthropy, and do not make another country pay ' 
for it.” Let us consider this objection a little; and let us note, in 
the first place, that it-may be taken'to concede the justness of the 
objection to the revenue; . it only objects:to the person of ‘the 
objector. Let us note, in the next place, that the assumption of 

- facts is entirely erroneous.. The Indian budget is as‘much cog- 
nizable by the Imperial Parliament as the home budget, subject, , 
of course, to this difference—that i in one case the representatives ` 
of a: nation, settle its own taxation, and that, in the other, the 
representatives of one nation deliberate on the taxation of auctor. 
India is, as it were, a minor, under the guardianship of England, 
and England is, as it were, a trustee for India in the administration 
, of Indian affairs. But in taking upon ourselves that burthen and 
that duty we have incurred no obligation to do for India what _ 
we might not lawfully do for ourselves. If, in the course of our 
trusteeship, we have sold a poison wickedly, for.the gain of a 
minor, are we bound.to continue so to do? Have we lost the 
right of repentance, because our sin enures to some one else’s 
benefit? India cannot change the policy, for she is in tutelage: 
England cannot change the policy, for she is a trustee; therefore 
the sin must go on forever. , Is that sound reasoning ? The objec- 
tion is, no doubt, sometimes put in a form which seems to assume 
that the question should be left to the Viceroy in Council, or to 
_ .the Secretary of State in Council of India. But when we bear 
in mind the extent, and: character of the interference of the 
. Imperial Legislature in Indian affairs, such a proposition hardly. 
bears stating... 

But there is yet another reason why the question i is an Imperial 
one, Our policy towards China is the policy, not of the Indian 
Government but of the Imperial Government; and India, which 
relies for its opium revenue. on, the pressure of. England on China, 
can never assert that the question is not one of Imperial cog- 
nizance, and of direct interest to the English tax-payer. 

But the argument may be carried yet one step further, and has 
been so carried by Dr. Dudgeon, in the address from which I 
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‘have already quoted. He avers that the transaction is most un- 
fair towards England :— j 


`“ The commerce and manufactures,” he said, “of our own country are 
seriously affected by the trade, so much so that, in one sense, we might 
say Great Britain pays over eight millions annually to India. We and the 
Chinese are the sufferers by the trade. . . . Were this traffic abolished, 
there is almost nothing in the way of progress in the opening up of the 
country and the facilitating of trade, that they are not, I believe, prepared 
to do.” - 


But how is India to meet such a deficit as would be caused by 
the abolition of the opium revenue? I admit that I'am not pre- 
pared to say in what way such a deficit could be best met, nor 
does it appear to me essential to discuss the question till we have 
made up our minds on the duty to create the deficit. But in a 
letter addressed by Sir Arthur Cotton to the Secretary of the 
Anti-Opium Society,* he has dwelt on several considerations 
which go to show that the question is not one of such vast pro- 
portions as is sometimes supposed. He has pointed out that not 
the present net revenue from opium, but that revenue less the 
amount which would be paid by the same population when em- 
ployed in other cultivation, represents the deficit which would 
arise from the cessation of the cultivation: that the cost of 
keeping the people alive in famine is, on an average, probably’ a 
million a year, exclusive of the loss of taxes, and that this amount 
would be lessened by the culture of grain in the place of opium ; 
that the present revenue of India is above the proper current 
expenses, and that this revenue is rapidly increasing, probably at 
the average of a million a year. It may be added, that if and 
when the change shall come, it will probably not be a sudden, 
but a gradual extinction of the opium trade; and, further, that 
it may well be that England, which has been more than the 
accomplice of India in this nefarious business, may feel it incum- 
bent upon her to bear part of the costs of her too tardy repent- 
ance. I throw out these considerations, but I feel that they are 
premature. We have not yet conceived a desire to do our duty. 
When we have, we may find that duty difficult and costly, but we 
shall not find it impossible. aay 

i EDWARD FRY. 


* Tho Opium Revenue, p. 29. 
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T the present time it is PAR possible to conceive a subject ° 
of greater importance to the corian than the one on 
which this article is written. i 
The scheme which has been recently Jonnie for the 
“ Mobilization of the Forces” is undoubtedly very creditable to 
the Government, but full confidence will not be reposed in it 
until our recruiting is placed upon a more satisfactory footing ; 
for it is useless to disguise that under our present system a very 
considerable ‘difficulty is experienced in obtaining an adequate 
supply for the ranks of our army. 
, Some few months since a gold medal was presented to Captain 
. Hime, of the Royal Artillery, by the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, for his pamphlet entitled “ Universal Pensen pron the-only 
“answer to the Recruiting Question.” 

In the first part of his essay he gives a detailed account of the 
English system of “Voluntary Enlistment,” and draws the con- 
clusion that the system never was a success; that it is breaking 
down, at the present time; and that it will, in all human proba- 
bility, collapse altogether before long. 

In the third part of the essay Captain Hime proposes, for the 
home army, a:‘scheme of universal a ae without substi- 

' tution or dotation. 

It will be remembered that during the last Parliamentary 
Session the proposal for “Conscription” was repeatedly pressed 
upon the Government, and it is noteworthy that those who urged 
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this most unpalatable remedy for out difficulties desired to -still 
further restrict the present recruiting area by endeavouring to 
insist upon a regulation that recruits should not be enlisted under 
twenty years of age. .. 

It appears to be very doubtful whether the writer of the Prize 
Essay, or the proposers of “ Conscription” in Parliament, have 
thoroughly.realized the feeling of the country upon this point. It 


, would be entirely useless to discuss the general interruption to 


business which would. arise through ‘such an enactment, or to 


state that no reasonable amount of taxation would be -grudged in 
order to avoid such a calamity, and so great a e pRan to the 
industry of the country. 

There can scarcely be a more true PEREN upon this ‘proposal. 
than the statement made by Lord Cardwell in the House of Lords 
on the 31st May last: “I am quite persuaded that in this country 
you will not carry conscription through either House of Par- 
liament, and I am further persuaded even if Parliament carried 
such .a law, ‘and it were: bound up. in the Statute Book, no 
Minister would have power to enforce it in this country.” 

Strong as was this expression of opinion, ,received with con- 


siderable cheering, its pracieat wisdom cannot for one moment 


be doubted. 

Lord Cardwell had PETE the -difficulties of the recruiting 
question in its different phases, for his official position as Secretary 
of State for War must have made him thoroughly conversant 
with them. Yet he tepuidiated & conscapncn in the strongest 


. possible terms. 


Lord Derby, from a similar point of view, has also condemned 
conscription for the army as being utterly impracticable. 
` The Duke of Cambridge has on several occasions, both.in and out 
of Parliament, expressed the same opinion; and more than this, he 
has very thoroughly condemned the proposal which had been made 


-that the minimum age of enlistment should be fixed at twenty years. 


His Royal Highness stated, in the House of Lords, on the 31st 
of May last, with regard to conscription— °, 


“ You cannot have men at small cost without conscription; and con- 
scription, I say, is perfectly inconsistent with our institutions; it would . 
be-most unacceptable to the country; and it would be almost, impossible 
to carry it out, even if you passed a law for that purpose.” 


And with reference to the proposal not to take recruits under 
twenty years of age— , 


“ I should prefer men of twenty, but it is impossible to get thet all at 
that age. At twenty, a young’ fellow -has becomé a seasoned man, who © 
has entered upon his career in life; and if he is at all a good workman or 
a good labourer, he will not come into the army ; whereas a boy of 
eighteen or nineteen, who has not taken his position in life, you can enlist. 
If, however, you are told that you cannot have a man until he is twenty, 
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the'end will be that you will have ‘no man at all for the army. It is 
utterly impossible to have an adequate number of soldiers at twenty unless 
you go on recruiting lads at eighteen or nineteen. What do your lordships 
suppose the order was at the end of the great war? Why, we were’ 
recruiting lads at fifteen! I hope we shall never do- that again; but 
young men of eighteen or nineteen, if they are well fed and looked after, 
will make very good soldiers. I strongly recommend yoyr lordships and 
the country not to throw any obstacles in the way of recruiting these 
young men; because they often make better soldiers than the men who 
enter the army at twenty, who are frequently not the lithe, athletic men 
you wish to see in the service.’ 


\ 


© Lord Grey, oH has given much consideration to this subject, 
in the same debate says : — . 


$ & 


«I am quite convinced that the illustrious Duke ae the simple ‘truth - 
when he said that the notion of raising recruits over twenty was a 
delusion. Nay, more, I agree with my noble friend who spoke last (Lord 
Cardwell) that-it is a great advantage to obtain younger recruits, who 
will grow up into better‘and more efficient soldiers than tlfose enlisted at 
a more mature age. But then, if you act on that policy, do'so openly and 
avowedly, and do not reckon upon untrained and. immature recruits for the 
force on which you must depend.” 


The Secretary of State‘for War took the same view in. the House 
of Commons, ‘both as to conscription ‘and the laying down of any 

` hard and fast rule that recruits should not be admitted under 
twenty years of age. 

Although much exaggeration has taken place with regard to the 
physique. of our army,: which has been proved: to be generally 
satisfactory by the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary for, 
War, confirmed by the reports of Sir Thomas Steele, the General’ 
commanding at Aldershot, and’ by the commanding officers of 
regiments—there being only 32 out of 136 dissatisfied with their 
recruits—it is assuredly true that there does exist very considerable , 
difficulty in obtaining men, and, more than this, i in keeping them 
after-we have obtained them. j 

The Parliamentary return made last Session (April 19, 1875) 
informs us that the number of recruits who joined’ the several 
earms of the service in 1874 amounted to 20, 640. But at the same 
time wè learn that 5,572, or 27 per cent., deserted from the service. 

_ , Itis true that it is stated 2,052 of this number rejoined from 
desertion ;. but the grim fact remains that, afterall the expenditure 
caused by enlistment and. training, the loss ki desertion was in 
1874, 3,520 men. 

Several writers ‘In the public journals isë recently offered 
various reasons for discontent in the service, which in their opinion 
lead to extensive desertion. It is quite possible that if more 
attention were given to the details and shortcomings which have 
been mentioned, and some prospective advantages offered in the 

` way of deferred pay, &c., these desertions would be more rare. 
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- As these matters have been made public, we cannot doubt that 
' the War Department is at this moment giving to them every 
possible consideration. = hs, 

: At the same time we must remember that our indiscriminate 
‘mode of recruiting is the cause of admitting several men of a _ 
very unsatisfactory type, who make a trade of enlisting, ‘deserting, 
and re-enlisting ; and there appears to be: very considerable diffi- 
culty in stopping this practice, which in more ways than one 
operates as a check upon our obtaining eligible recruits. 

So long as we recruit indiscriminately, and we. must do so for 
some time to come, we must, I apprehend, be prepared. to place a 
check upon this class by instituting some plan by which they may 
be more easily recognized. 

Very experienced persons haye urgently advocated a return to _ 
the system of “ marking,” which was very hastily abolished under i 
the name of “branding,” and which, judging from the arguments 
used at the time, was connected in the: minds of many persons 
with some painful process: which disgraced our ‘civilization. 
Nothing could be more untrue. > E 

A specialform of vacċination on entering the army has also ' 

` been recommended-as answering the same purpose. It will 
probably be thought that marking and photographing the man, 
who commits the crime will be the better course. It is, ‘however, 
clear that, suffering from‘an intolerable evil as we are doing in. 
this matter of desertion, some means-could be devised by the War 
Department in consultation with commanding officers of regiments 
and police authorities, which would have the effect of checking the . 
~ present desertions, and yet be perfectly consistent with humanity. 

- In considering the question of ‘recruiting, we must. not ignore 
the -fact that the wages of the labouring class have very mate- 
rially increased throughout the country, and that our present 
position is not as it formerly was when we had a surplus of 
population, which, being unemployed, very materially assisted to 
feed our army. E i 
` It is, perhaps, inevitable that we shall have to “Increase our. < 
remuneration for military service. To do so by bonus, or deferred , 
pay on liberation, and by pension for long service in the army 
and reserve, would appear to be a better course than increasing. 
the. present rate of pay. ; 
` ` But in addition to these and other inducements to attract-men 
` to the army, and to retain them when in It, it should be our 

duty to exhaust all the means of supply which appear to be 
practicable. s i 

We have recently had before us several suggestions for availing. ` 
ourselves of the juvenile portion of our population before they 
have settled into any business or calling, and there is considerable 
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force in them. The opinion has been confirmed by all the well- 
‘informed speakers in the debate before referred to. 

However desirable it might be to possess an army in whicli the 
minimum age of each soldier should be twenty years, we must | 
dismiss such an idea as utterly impracticable. With a well- ` 

‘employed population, and wages high, it would be most unreason- 


able to expect to attain a result which in former years, and under , 


very different conditions as to the labour market, was not for one 
moment deemed possible. 

It was our ordinary practice, some years eters the Gien 
war, to take youths of seventeen years of age, provided they 
presented a hopeful appearance of further development ; and, to 
my personal knowledge,* such recruits were very largely enlisted, ` 
not in atime of pressure, be it remembered, but at a time when 

_there was no reasonable probability- -of peace being disturbed. 

It has yet to be shown why, at a time when for obvious reasons 
difficulties have arisen with regard to obtaining recruits, we are 
to be restricted from reverting to. the same practice. 

In the first place, we must realize that, whatever may bere our 
opinions—in the event of a sudden outbreak of war, we should 


. accept any youth who upon his own statement was seventeen. 


years of age, without the provisions we could attach to such 
enlistment in time of peace—that it is notorious that many of our 
great battles:were fought and won by:armies: composed, in large 
numbers, of youths only sixteen years of age; and. we must. 
therefore, in considering this subject, dismiss from our minds the 
idea that the enlistment of the Juvenile portion-of our population 
is unworthy of attention. 

We must, however, learn to distin patel between two things, 
which are essentially different. in principle—viz., recruiting youths 
in times of pressure, and recruiting them, under certain conditions, 
ina systematic manner, and training them to fill the ranks of the 
. army. It is necessary to realize this difference, because the 

opponents of juvenile enlistment cite the failure of the hurried 
. recruiting for the Crimean War as a reason for rejecting” the 
proposal, Captain Hime,. the author of the prize essay before 


referred to, invites attention to the fact that Sir John Bur goyne, 


_ writing from the trenches around Sebastopol, states, “The rein- 
forcements we are getting consist of a vast number of recruits.” 
. . . I think we are better without numbers than that. ney 
should be so composed.” 

Sir John Burgoyne (whose RNET, opinions, and the great. 
common sense which invariably governed them, deserve ‘the 
highest consideration) wrote to thé late Coloriel Matson, R-E., on 
` the 30th of January, 1855— - i 


* The writer was for some'time å recruiting officer for the Royal Artillery. . 


d r 
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“ Thè reinforcements we are getting consist of a vast number of recruits 

- —lads who have not beén sia months in the service, and many have not fired off 

a musket in their lives. I think that we are better without numbers than 

that they should be so composed: far better to keep them a few months 

longer in England, though even that would hardly bring them into a state to 
meet such troops as the Russians.” 


Few persons will dissent from the opinion given by Sir’ John 
Burgoyne—certainly not those who ‘observed the trains of our 
recruiting-sergeants, and who remember the weak-looking youths 
of sixteen years of age who were at that time sent to the Crimea. 

But I would ask what this sad experience, which everybody 
deplores, but which in times of pressure appears to be almost, 
inevitable, has to do with a proposal for the enlistment of juveniles, 
carried on systematically in times of peace—with a proper organi- 
zation and training, to fit them for their position in the ranks of 
the army. ` . 

Is the fact that complaints have been made, and rightly made, 
that in time of war we fill our ranks with weakly boys, to the 
detriment of the service, to outweigh our conviction that we can 
so train these youths, that, so far from being a discredit to our 
service and’a source of complaint, we could make them the means 
of very materially improving’ the army? 

It is now time to consider the sources from which it would be 
both practicable and desirable to recruit our juvenile population, 
and in so doing it is necessary to invite special attention to an 
address which wasimade at the United Service Institution on the 
5th April last, by Mr. John MacGregor, the chairman of the “ Indus- 
trial School Committee ” of the London School Board. In naming 
that gentleman there can be no difference of opinion as to the 
vast amount of experience which he can bring to bear on such 
a subject. l 

He said, “ We are met to consider the following question—Why 
not train some boys for soldiers while other boys are trained for 
sea? and I have been invited to state why we should train boys 
for soldiers, and how it may be done so as to be good for the 
army, the boys, and the nation.” 

After discussing the great difficulties attending our present 
recruiting service, and the fallacy of allowing the door of the army 
to be closed until youths have diverged to uncongenial and over- 

` stocked trades, and then two years later to purchase their service 
for the army at a high price, and then wonder that they desert 
and fill military prisons, or retire to fall back upon handicrafts 
which they know enough to trust to, and not enough to live by, 
—Mr. MacGregor proceeded to point out certain sources from 
which a large supply of juvenile recruits could be obtained, yiz., 
our certified schools—our voluntary refuges for boys—our elemen- 
tary day schools—our workhouse union schools—and other boys in 
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» ordinary life; and after quoting figures to substantiate his opinion, 
arrived at the. conclusion that 5,000 lads could be obtained every - 
year, fit and willing to be trained and to enlist. f 

But supposing the number to be even 4,000 per annum, what a 
substantial addition to our army would sucha number be, enlisted 
as they. should be for ten or twelve years, and trained as they 
ought to he as fit subjects for the ranks, with the important 
addition that the great majority should also be qualified for the 
military workshops. ” 

It would appear to be- desitable to collect: this ‘eater in 
training institutions for the army, in which they might be kept 
until required for theservice. If they enteréd these establishments 
at from fifteen to sixteen years of age, the- average detention 
would probably not exceed twelve months. 

It is well known that the service of boys, as boys, is lar gi 
required in the army,and that six months of special inng would 
well qualify for boy enlistment. 

But as the principal aim would be to obtain those foi these 
institutions who would be able to join the ranks, it is probable that 
some would have to be retained for more than a year., 

It would be tolerably safe to assume that the average period of 
detention in these establishments need not exceed twelve months. 

. In considering this subject, and having regard to the sources of 
‘supply, we should not assume that these institutions would be 
entirely operating on undisciplined and untrained raw material. 
So far from this being the.case, we should find in our industrial 
schools those,who have been partly drilled and well trained in the 
workshops. ‘And with regard to our “ elementary ” and“ work- 


‘ " house union schools,” drill has in several of them long been taught. 


If the wise suggestibus of Mr. Edwin Chadwick hadbeen adopted 
' when made many years since, this part of training would have 
been more general than it now is, very much to the advantage of 
the nation and of the individuals concerned. In various discus- 
sions on these sources: of supply there has been some ae 
between ‘reformatory and certified industrial schools, and as. 
consequence objections have been made to receiving boys i in ae 
army from the latter as well as the former. 

It cannot be too well known that a broad line has been-drawn 
by legislation between these two classes of schools. On investiga- 
tion it will be` found that the inmates of industrial ‘schools are 
almost entirely those who are either orphans, destitute, deserted 
by their parents, or the offspring of, those who have cruelly and 
shamefully neglected them, and who, in order to prevent such 
neglect operating injuriously to the State, have been removed to 
these schools at a very early age for careful training, the parents, 
- where possible, being forced-to contribute towards the expenditure. 


A 
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The Rey.’ Sydney Tumer (now the Dean of Ripon) in his last 
report on reformatory and industrial schools, after alluding to 
certain restrictions in recruiting, which are relaxed or tightened 
as the supply required is for the ‘time greater or less, states: 
“Yet, I think that in spite of these and other hindrances, our 
schools would yield a larger average of those likely and disposed 
to enter the army if more pains were taken to infuse a military 
spirit, and to make enlistment a prize for the better and older class 
of inmates to attain to. Many managers, no doubt, would con- 

‘scientiously object to such encouragements, but many more would 
gladly adopt and use them if the military authorities recognized 
the object, and:the army was as special a source of disposal in 
English schools as it is at Mettray and other schools in France. 

“ It is proposed to give aid and inducement from the fund at 
the disposal of the Board of Trade for the training of boys for the 
merchant service, and from the Admiralty for ‘a similar purpose 
as regards the navy.- Perhaps it would be worth trying whether 
the desire to enter on military service might not be encouraged 

- in the same way ‘by judicious prizes and inducements in’ pauper, 
industrial, and reformatory schools, and the establishment of 
schools (or colleges) for military training in connection with two 

„or three central stations. That such a class of trained and well- 
taught recruits usually accustomed to some form of handicraft, 
would be physically superior to a large proportion of the youths 
now enlisted, there can be little doubt, and I believe they would be 
equally so as to conduct and moral status.” 

Considering the impressions which exist upon the point, it 
would not be advisable that any organized system of juvenile 
recruiting should include youths libérated from reformatory 
schools. It is quite true that several of this class are now enlisted 
in the army, and so long as our difficulties exist with regard to 
recruiting it is. not possible to scan its candidates too closely. 
But there is a great and an essential- difference between this appa- 
rently unavoidable necessity and the. State co-operating in any 
system for training such material. ` 

Tam very far from under-estimating the good results of the refor- 
matory school training, of which I have had considerable experience. 
. But there can be no doubt that in the minds of many persons 
a stigma attaches to these schools calculated to defeat the object 
‘which it is considered practicable to attain, viz., the elevation of 
our recruits. / 

With regard to “industrial schools” no such stigma could 
possibly ‘attach. At the present time a large number are very 
wisely and effectively trained on board industrial ‘school'ships for 
the navy and the mercantile marine, and-it would argue great 
ignorance of the material to object to such a source of supply. `` 
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We must however remember that although the number of boys 


in certified industrial schools in Great Britain on December 31, 


1874, amounted to 6,985, and in Ireland to 1,740—a deficiency of 


size and physique in some of the inmates, and the. more or less, 


exertion used to: stimulate military ‘tastes in the schools, would 
' exercise a very important influence upon the annual supply. 
` But it cannot be doubted that a considerable number would 
be obtained, and thatthe material would have been ‘partly: 
drilled, well disciplined and trained, and a large portion’ so, 
instructed-in trade as to be most useful in the army workshops. , 
We have also boys in refuges, in voluntary industrial, schools, 
and in workhouse union schools, the number from, which would be 
very large. It is.moreover certain that, any systematic and well- 
organized plan for establishing training-institutions for the army 
would at once bring’ forward a supply of other youths who 
might be selected for admission. It is now time to consider 


the cost of organizing this supply and rendering it of value to the , 


army. 

Notwithstanding | assertions, to the-contrary, it cannot with 
reason be doubted that the military training scliools at Chelsea, 
and in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, have been of considerable utility. 
Colonel Battersby, the commandant of the Military Asylum. at 

. Chelsea, wrote.to the Times in the spring of last. yeat, explaining 
away many misstatements which had been made with regard to 
the school under his charge.: He removes: a, misappr ehension 

‘ which had prevailed in some quarters that the. Duke of York's 
_ School had not ‘been of much’ use to’ the army:by showing that 
out of 97 boys who ‘left the school in 1874, and, were .re- 
ported physically fit, 87 or about 90 per cent. jomed ‘the army. 
He states that out of 800 serving in the army on the Ist January 
1874, who had been trained. at Chelsea, there were 751. classed, as 
“ exemplary,” “very good,” or “ good ;” and of the remaining 49, 
but two were returned as “ very bad” characters. 

Colonel Battersby further states that “the chief difficulty is what 
to do with lads from fifteen to eightéen years of age, when in the 
opinion of the public, they. can make no return for the expense 
incurred in their maintenance; but from my own experience, I am 
convinced that lads at this age can‘be profitably employed in the regi- 

, mental workshops, thus. liberating the men now employed there for, their 
own legitimate duties ; nay more, I am satisfied that a considerable 

-part of the clothing either for brigade depéts, militia, or regi- 
ments, might thus be made'up at a very moderate cost. If any of 
your readers doubt this, I would invite them to pay a visit to our 
workshops and inquire for themselves.” 

But ‘no person of experience in industrial schools, or in the 
industiy catried on in our gaols will for a moment doubt the truth 
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of Colonel Battersby’s assertion, for there is abundant evidence in 
the workshops of such institutions to support -his opinion. 

The question of. cost will, however, exercise a material influence 
in determining the adoption of any particular course—and with 
this consideration, it will be doubtful whether the Government 
would be disposed to incur the expense of opening other schools 
on the plans of Chelsea and Dublin. - 

The Government would perhaps prefer to establish, or, with a 
view to economy, to co-operate with, some institutions for collecting 
and training the material before referred to which might possibly , 
be conducted on some rougher system, but at a smaller cost. 

It is obvious that these semi-military training institutions should 
be sufficiently large to render drill on a very comprehensive plan 
practicable. Should the Government decide on not making these 
` merely State establishments, and adopt the system of co-operating 

with other institutions, as it does in the case of certified industrial 
Schools, it will probably have to pay £25 per annum for each 
youth; and in addition to such allowance it-would most likely be 
expedient to give to these institutions some of the clothing con- 
tracts for the militia, &c. >i . 

This arrangement would be good for the State, as affording the 
means of training the youths in a special branch, which they will . 
be required to follow for the good of the service, and also assist 
the funds of the institutions. 

It will be stated, and with truth, that at the present time’ for 
less than £20 per annum, the Government is enabled to send. 

, Inmates both to reformatory and industrial schools ; but it should 

be remembered that in these cases “ philanthropy” is associated 
in the work, and that the contributions made by the State are 
supplemented by aid from the rates and School Boards. 

- Taking reformatory schools as an example of cost appropriate 
to the proposed institutions, because the ages of the inmates will 
be similar, it is found that the Red Hill School, containing 308 
inmates, costs £23 13s. 6d. for each youth per annum, and that 
the Mount St. Bernard School, containing 237 inmates, is main- 
tained at a charge per head of £26 5s. 3d. per annum; and in 
each of these cases the original cost of buildings, &c., is not 
included. 

It is not probable that existing industrial schools, the great 
majority of which are small, would answer the purpose of the in- 
stitutions required. In the smaller schools it would be next to 
impossible to train for military habits, or to make the few inmates 
that would be available fit for the requirement. In all these schools 
there would also be manifest objections to the retention of lads 
beyond the present age of sixteen years. 

Moreover, it is of course desirable that youths should be 
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collected in establishments from the various sources. of supply 
before mentioned, and this would not be practicable in any other’ 
manner than by the adoption of special training institutions. 

Whether such institutions must be established entirely by the 
Government, or whether from. patriotic feeling, and a desire on 
the part of those concerned in the training of our neglected and 
destitute juvenile population that such a means'of disposal should., 
be opened for them, a co-operation could be obtained with the ` 
. public, such as now exists in the case of teformatory and in- 
dustrial schools, it will be for the’ Government to ascertain and 

determine. i a l 
' Tf. the. latter course should be elected, and arrangements 

with the,managers could be made to receive youths at £25 per 

‘annum, the State, in securing a young, well-trained soldier for ten 

or twelve years, will not have made a bad bargain—the more 

especially when it is remembered that a large item of expendi- i 
ture nów incurred through enlistment, non-effective service until 
drilled; and a large proportion of desertions and their consequent , 
expenses, should reasonably be deducted from this sum. ; 

It might very safely be assumed that such an arrangement 
‘ would be even less costly than the present unsatisfactory and - 

unreliable system. , i 

It is thereforé suggested for consideration :— . 

1. That it is desirable to extend our system of recruiting by the 
enlistment of youths for long periods of service, who. should be 
. -specially prepared in training establishments for the army. *. > 
2. That sources of supply have been pointed out by high 
_ authorities from which these establishments could be recruited in ` 
very large numbers, with every reasonable prospect of their 
operating on well-disciplined material. 

3. That if these training establishments are well organized, 
there will in time be a large number of young candidates (not in 
institutions) desirous of entering them, from whom: a selection 
could be made; and-that we shall ultimately have as our 
recruiting agents the clergy, school-teachers, and others, whose 
assistance would be of considerable advantage, and tend to the 
general improvement of the class of recruits throughout the 
country. ” . l i 

4. That such an extension of our recruiting area, although 
presenting many advantages as to numbers and preparatory 
training, need not, if organized on a good industrial system, prove 
more expensive than the course which we now adopt. 


WALTER CROFTON. 
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VII.—Tue Later Scuoor or ST. Joun. 


T has been stated in a former paper that at the fall of Jerusalem 
JL a remnant of the Apostolic company, together with other 
, primitive disciples, sought a new home in Asia Minor.* Of this 
colony Ephesus was the head-quarters, and St. John the leader. . 
Here he is reported to have lived and laboured for more than a 
quarter of a century, surviving the accession of Trajan, who 
ascended the imperial throne A.D. 98.t In this respect his position 
is unique among the earliest preachers of Christianity. While 
St. Peter and St, Paul converted disciples and organized congre- 
gations, St. John alone was the founder of a school. The pro- 
longation of his life after the Church was frmly rocted, and his 
-fixed residence in the midst of a compact Christian society, 
combined to give a certain definiteness to his personal infiuence, 
which would be wanting to the labours of these more strictly 
missionary preachers.’ Hence the traditions of St. John are more 
direct, more consistent, and more trustworthy, than those which 
‘relate to the other Apostles. 
`. Thus we may, without any great impropriety, speak of the 
“school of St. John.” The existence of such’a body of disciples 
‘gatheted about the veteran teacher is indicated by notices in 
various writers: The author of the Muratorian ‘fragment, for’ 
instance, speaks of this Apostle as writing his Gospel at the 


™ ConTemrorary Review, May, 1875, p. 828 seq. ț Iren. ii. 22,5; iii. 3. 4. 
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request not only of his fellow-disciples, but also of his “ bishops.”* 
Clement of Alexandria again, among whose teachers was one 
from this very district, and probably of this very school,f repre- 
` sents him as going about from place to place in the neighbour- 
hood of Ephesus, appointing bishops and providing in other ways 
for the government of the Churches.t More especially Irenæus, 
who had received:his earliest lessons in Christianity from an 
immediate disciple of St. John, appeals again and again to such 
a body as preserving and handing down the correct tradition of 
the Apostolic doctrine and practice. He describes these, persons’ ` 
in one place as “the elders who in Asia’ associated with John: 
the disciple of the Lord ;”§ in another as “all the Churches which 
are in Asia,” specifying more particularly the “Church in Ephe- 
sus. . . the true witness of the Apostolic tradition ;”|| in a third 
as “those who saw John face to face,’ T or “the elders who saw 
Jobn the disciple of the Lord ;’** in a fourth as “the elders who 
were before us, and who also were pupils of the Apostles?’ ff in a 
fifth “as the elders who have their succession from the Apostles;’t; 
in a sixth as “the elders, disciples of the Apostles,” §§ with similar 
expressions elsewhere. The prominent members of this school in 
the first age were Polycarp of Smyrna and Papias of Hierapolis, of 
whom the former survived beyond the middle of the century, and 
the latter probably died not many years before. In the next 
generation the most famous’names are Melito of Sardis and 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis, who flourished in the third quarter of 
the century. They again are succeeded by other writers, of 
whom the most celebrated was Polycrates of Ephesus, already an 
old man, when in the last decade of the century a controversial - 
question obliged him to take up his pen in defence of the traditions 
of his Church. 

Asia Minor appears to have been far in advance of the other 
Churches of Christendom in literary activity, during the second 
century. ; This pre-eminence was due mainly, we may suppose, 
to the fact already mentioned, that it had become the second 
home of the Apostles and primitive teachers of Christianity. 
But the productiveness of the Asiatic Christians in this respect 
was doubtless stimulated by the pressure of opposition. This 
region was the hot-bed of heresies and the arena of controversy. 
Nor is it unimportant to observe that the main subjects of dis- 
cussion were of such a kind as-must necessarily have involved 
questions intimately connected with the Canon. -Montanism, with 


* See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, October, 1875, p. 836. 

t Strom. i. 1 (p. 322) ó èv em ris “EAAGBos, ó lwvinds. 
‘tL Quis div. salv. 42, p. 959. : ' 

§ ii. 22. 5. |] iii. 3. 4. qT v. 30. 1. ý BE ys B85 Be 

tt ce: a Flor, in Euseb. H.E. v. 20. D CONTEMPORARY Review, May, 1875, p. 883. 
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its doctrine of the Paraclete and its visions of the New Jerusalem, 
would challenge some expression of opinion. respectiog the.Gospel 
and the Apocalypse of St. John, if these writings were disputed. 
The Paschal controversy courted investigation into the relations. 
between the narratives of the Synoptists and the Fourth Evan- 
gelist. Marcionism, resting as it did on the paramount and sole _ 
authority of St. Paul’s Epistles and of the Pauline Gospel, would 
not suffer friend or foe to preserve silence on this fundamental 
question. And so again, though in a less degree, the disputes 
with Cerinthians; with Ophites, with Basilideans, with Valen- 
tinians, with all the various sects of Gnostics, could not have 
been conducted, as we see plainly from the treatises of Irenæus 
and Hippolytus, without constant appeals to the testimony of 
written documents—thus indicating, at all events roughly, the 
amount of aūthority which the writers accorded to the more pro~ 
minent books of our New Testament Canon. To men like 
Irenæus or Eusebius, who had this extensive literature in their 
hands, the teaching of this Church generally, as well as of the 
more prominent individual writers belonging to it, could not have 
been open to question. Their approval of its orthodoxy therefore, 
either by silent assent or-by studied panegyric, is a fact of real 
moment. i ` 
- -Over and above this relation to the books of the New Testa- 
ment generally, the two points to which modern controversy 
directs attention, and which therefore deserve special considera- 
tion in ‘any review of the writers belonging to the school of St. 
John, are—/irst, what indications the extant fragments and notices 
contain, that they recognized or rejected the Fourth Gospel; and 
secondly, what can be learnt, from these same sources as to: the 
degree of authority which they accorded to the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. d A 
Polycarp and Papias have been discussed in my earlier articles.” 
In the case of both these fathèrs, a recognition of the Fourth Gospel 
has been inferred from the use made of the First Epistle; in the 
case of the latter, from other indications also. As regards St. 
Paul, the testimony of Polycarp is as fúll. and explicit as it well 


‘could be; while, on the other hand, the meagre fragments of 


Papias do not in themselves warrant any inference on this ‘point. 
The next extant document in chronological order is the account 
of Polycarp’s maryrdom, written immediately after the occurrence 
(A.D. 155), aid addiessed to the Churches of the neighbouring 
province of Pontus, more especially to the Christians of Philo- - 
melium. In this letter the brethren of Smyrna draw a parallel 
between the sufferings of their martyred friend and the Passion 


* CONTEMPORARY Revinw, May, 1875; p. 827 segs; August, 1875, p. 377 seg. 5 
October, 1875, p. 828 seq. ; 
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of our Lord, which is suggested by some remarkable coincidences. 
“Nearly all the incidents,” we are told at the outset, “which 
. preceded (his deathi) came to pass ‘that the Lord might exhibit 
anew to us a martyrdom after the pattern of the Gospel; for 
Polycarp remained that he might be betrayed, as did also the, 
Lord.” * ` This account is thus the earliest instance of a favourite 
type of hagiology, which sees the sufferings of Christ visibly 
reflected and imaged in detail in the servants of Christ, and of 
which ancient and medieval biography furnishes numerous ex- 
amples. This idea of literal conformity to the life and passion 
of Christ runs through the document. Some of the coincidences 
are really striking; but in other cases the parallelism is highly 
artificial, The name of the convicting magistrate is Herod, and. - 
special stress is naturally laid on this fact.t The time of 
the martyrdom is the passover—“the great sabbath,” as it is’ ” 
here called.t Polycarp’s place of refuge is ascertained from in- 
formation elicited by torture from a youth, apparently a slave 
in his employ. This poor boy, much more sinned against than 
sinning, is cruelly compared to Judas; and we are told accord-- 
ingly that Polycarp, like our Lord, was “betrayed by them of his 
own household.” § When apprehended, he is put upon an ass, 
and thus taken back to the city;]| and this-is of course in- 
tended as a parallel to the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. His 
pursuers come on horseback and-in arms, “as against a robber.” f 
When he is apprehended, he prays, “ The will of God be done ;”** 
and so forth.’ These parallels, at the same time that they ‘show 
the idea dominant in the mind of. the narrators, are a valuable ` 
testimony, to the truth of the narrative itself, where so’ much ` 
violent treatment is necessary to produce thé desired effect.tt 

- Most of the incidents have their counterparts in the circum- 
‘stances of the Passion, as recordéd by the Synoptic Evangelists 


‘alone or in common with St.. John: This is natural; for they 


refer to external events, in which the Synoptic narrative is rich, 
But there are exceptions, where the writers obviously have the 
account of the Fourth Evangelist in their mind., Thus we are 
told that at the crisis of Polycarp’s fate a voice came from heaven, 
saying, “ Be strong, and play the man, Polycarp.” tt “And the 


‘# 0.1. 3 5 ; ; 

t O. 6S KexAnpopevos 7d aùtò dvopa, 'Hpddqs émiAeyduevos, where kexAnpaouevos (not 
Kal kanpovdpos) is the right reading, “who chaticed to have the same name,” i.e., with 
the tyrant of the Gospels. 

6.8. It is right to add however, that the meaning of the expression “ great 

sabbath” here has been questioned. ' i 

§ C. 6 of mpoòlõovres adroy oixetor imiipxor. | ©. 8 

T O. 7 ás éml Aporty; comp. Matt. xxvi. 55; Mark xiv. 48; Luke xxii. 52; 

** ©, 7; comp. Matt. xxvi. 42; Acts xxi. 14. < 

' +f The objections which have been urged against this narrative are not serious, See 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, eas 5, P. 837. 
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speaker,” it is added, “no man saw; but the voice those of our 
company that were present heard.” This corresponds to the 
voice which St. John records as addressing our Lord from heaven, ` 
and as imperfectly apprehended by the bystanders.* Again, 
‘Polycarp, in consequence of a vision, predicts that he shall be 
burnt alive,t though at the time the intention obviously is to 
- throw him to the wild beasts, as the games are going on. A 
‘fortuitous circumstance frustrates this intention, and brings about 
a fulfilment of his prophecy as to the manner of his death.} -Just 
, in the same way in the Fourth Gospel Jesus is represented as 
«signifying by what death He should die. .”§ Death by crucifixion’ 
seemed altogether unlikely at the time, for His enemies were the 
Jews, and this was not a Jewish mode of punishment ; but by an 
accidental turn of circumstances He was transferred from the 
Jews to Pilate, and so His prediction was fulfilled.|| Again, it is 
related that when the fire would not consume the body of the 
saint, his persecutors “ ordered -an executioner to go up to him 
and thrust a small sword into him. When he had done this,” we 
are told, “ there came forth [a dove ‘and] a quantity of blood.” 
The parallel to the incident recorded in St.: John’s account of, the 
crucifixion is obvious; ** and just as the Evangelist lays stress on 
his own presence’as an eye-witness of the scene, so also do these 
hagiologers, when relating a strange occurrence at his martyrdom. 
“We saw a great marvel,” they say, “we to whom it was given 
to see; and we have been saved that we might relate to the 
rest what happened.” tt And lastly, as St. John emphasizes the 
fact that everything was accomplished in the death of Jesus,tt 
so also they declare of Polycarp, that “every word: which he 
uttered out of his mouth hath been and shall be accomplished.” §§ 
To these facts it should be added that the dying ‘prayer of Poly- 
carp contains two coincidences with the phraseology of the Fourth 
Gospel—“ the resurrection. of life,” “the true God.” I] - 

MELITO; bishop of Sardis, flourished soon after the middle of the 
` second century. This fact appears from two of his works, to which 
we are able to assign an approximate date. His treatise “ On the 
Paschal Festival,” he himself tells us, was written while Sergius 
Paulus was pro-consul of Asia ;TT and the recent investigations of 


* xij. 28, : 7 + 0.5. 
t C. 12 Eder yàp Td chs... drractas mAnpwOfva . . . Üre elmer, k. T. A. sa 
§ xii. 83. 


| xviii. 32-%a ó Aoyos "Incod manpubf òv elmev onpalvwy, i. r. A. The coincidence 
extends to the language used when the change is brought about. In Polycarp’s case 
Philippus the Asiarch says (C. 12), wy eTya: egdy abr e, x. 7. A.3 in our Lord’s 
case, the language of the Jews is (xviii. 31), ġpîv obk Egeoriv dmoxreivat ovdéva. 

T O. 16 Aber [repiorepa ral] TAÑ Gos eluaros. It is unnecessary for my purpose to 
inquire whether the words mepiorepd xal should be altered into wep) ortpaxa according 
P Soe Wordsworth’s ingenious emendation, ¢ or omitted altogether as in the text of 

usebius, 

** xix, 34 se tt'C.15. > tt xix, 28, 30. g§ C. 16. 

Iil d. cry one, John v. 29; xvii. 3, : TT Quoted i in Euseb. H; E. iv. 26. 
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M. Waddington into the fasti of this province have led to the att 
that this proconsulate should-probably be dated about A.D. 164— 
. 166.* Again we are informed that he addressed his “ Apology” 
to M. Antoninus (A.D. 161—180).f It appears however from an 
extant fragment, that L. Verus, the colleague of M. Antoninus, 


was no longer living; for Melito speaks of prayér on behalf of: 


the emperors son (Commodus), without mentioning his brother ` 


and co-emperor (Verus)., Now Verus died in the very beginning 
of the year 169. On the ‘other hand ancient authorities assign the 
Apology tō the year 169 or 170; and, as there is no reason for 
rejecting their statement, we may suppose that it was written soon 
after the death of Verus. Probably its date was ascertainable 
‘within a year or two from internal evidence. This Apology 
however is regarded by Eusebius as the latest of Melito’s writings;t 
and, as the catalogue of his works comprises some twenty treatises 
at least, his literary activity must have extended over a consider- 
able period of time, so that we shall probably not be far wrong if 


we place the commencement of his < career as an author about . 


the middle of the century. He appears to have died soon after 
the Apology was written. In the last decade ot the century 
Polycrates mentions him among other worthies of the past who 
had gone to their rest.§ He was buried at Sardis. From the con- 
text it may be inferred that he: did not suffer martyrdom, like SO 
many of his famous contemporaries, but died a natural death. 
These chronological notices suggest t that Melito was born in the 
early part of the: second century, within a very few years after 
the death of St. John. During the greater part of his life at all 
events, he must have been a contemporary of St. John’s disciple 
Polycarp, who was martyred at an advanced age in the year 155 
_ ot 156; and likewise of, Papias, who had conversed with personal 
disciples of Christ, and seems also to have survived till towards the 
middle of the century. As the communications: between Sardis on 
‘the one hand, and Smyrna and Hierapolis on the other, were easy, 
a prominent man like Melito, whose religious zeal led him on one 
occasion to undertake a distant journey to Palestine, would be 
sure to cultivate the acquaintance of these older teachers, even’ “if 
circumstances did not throw him directly-i in their way. 

- Thus Melito is a significant link of connection with the past. At 
the same time he holds an equally important position -with respect 


to the- succeeding age. It can hardly be doubted that. among. | 


the Asiatic elders, whose authority. Irenæus invokes so constantly, 


* Fastes des Provinces “aap p. 731, in Ls Bas and Waddington’s Voyage 


` Archéologique, &e. Borghesi ( Œuvres, viii. p. 307) had placed it between AD. -163—168. 
Euseb. Z c. See Otto, Corp. Apol. Christ. ix. p.377 seg. . 
, Í He writes—én) rac: ral rd wpds *Avtwvivoy BiBAlõrov,. The meaning assigned in the 
text to èm) râs is generally accepted, but cannot be considered quite certain. 
A Quoted by Euseb. H. E. v. 24. 
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Melito must have held a prominent place. It may be suspected 
that he was the very Ionian whom Clement of Alexandria mentions 
among his earlier teachers.* It is quite certain that his writings . 
were widely known and appreciated in the generations next succeed: 
ing his own. He is quoted or referred to by Polycrates at Ephesus, 
by Clement and Origen at Alexandria, by Tertullian at Carthage, by 
Hippolytus at Rome. 

I have already mentioned that he was a very voluminous 
writer. Eusebius gives a catalogue of his works, which how- 
ever he does not profess to be complete. The historian’s know- 
ledge was obviously limited by the contents of the library 
which his friend.Pamphilus had gathered together at Cæsarea. 
The titles of these works are as follows:—“On the Paschal 
Festival” (two treatises),f'“On the Life of the Prophets,” “On the 
Church,” “On the Lord’s Day,” “On the Nature of Man,” “On 
Creation,” “On the Obedience of Faith and on the Senses,” 
“ On the Soul and Body [and Mind],” “ On Baptism,” “ On Truth,” 
“On the Creation and Generation of Christ,” “On Prophecy,” 
“On Hospitality,” “The Key,” “On the Devil and on the 
Apocalypse of John,” “On a Corporeal Deity,” “An Apology to 
Antoninus,” “Selections from the Law and .the Prophets.”’t 
Besides these works here enumerated, other writings of -Melito 
are quoted elsewhere under the titles, “On the Incarnation of 
Christ,” “On the Passion,” “On the Cross,” “On the Faith,’§ 
though some of these may perhaps represent the same works to 
which Eusebius refers under other names. Comprising his wide - 
range of subjects, doctrinal, exegetical, practical, and contro- 
versial, the works of Melito must have furnished the next suc- 
ceeding generations with ample data for determining his exact 
theological position. To them it must have been clear for 
instance, whether he did or did not accept the Gospel of St. John 
or the Epistles of St. Paul. It was hardly possible for him to 
write on the Paschal question without indicating his views on the 
Fourth Gospel. It is almost inconceivable that he should have 
composed a controversial treatise against Marcion without de- 
claring himself respecting the Apostle of the Gentilés: The few 
meagre fragments which have come down to us supply only 
incidental notices and resemblances; from which we are left to 
draw our own inferences; but where we grope in the twilight, 
they were walking in the broad noonday. Å 

* See above p. 472, note +. 

t mep} roô máoxa. The author of “ Supernatural Religion,” speaks of it as “ Melito’s 
work on the Passion” (II. p. 180). This error survives to the sixth edition. 

į Euseb. H. £..iv. 26. This reference serves for all the facts relating to Melito, 


which are derived from Eusebius, unless otherwise stated. There is a little difficulty 


respecting the exact titles of the works in one or two cases owing to various readings ; 
but the differences are not important enough to be considered here. a 


§ These titles are taken from Anastasius of Sinai, and from the Syriac fragments. 
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Eusebius has happily preserved Mélito’s preface to his “Selec- . 


tions,” which is of considerable interest. The work itself com- 
' prised passages from the Law and the Prophets relating to the 
Saviour and to the Christian faith generally (mep rod owTHpos 
kat méons ths wicrews qpov), arranged in six books. It seems to have 


been accompanied with explanatory comments bringing out the ~ 


prophetical import of the several passages, as Melito understood 
them. In the preface, addressed to his friend Onesimus, at whose 
instance the work had been undertaken, he relates that having 
made a journey to the East and visited the actual scenes of the 
Gospel history, he informed himself. respecting the books of the 
Old Testament, of which he appends a list. The language which 
he uses is significant from its emphasis. He ‘writes that‘his friend 
' had “ desired to be accurately informed about the old books” 
(pabi tiv tov rodXaby BiBdéwv eBovdHOns dxpiBaoy). He adds that he 


himself during his Eastern tour had “obtained accurate informa- ` 


tion, respecting the books of the Old Testament (dxpyBis pabdy rà 
THs mañas Siabjxys PiBdic).” From these expressions Dr. Westcott 
argues that Melito must have been acquainted with a correspond- 
ing Christian literature, which lie regarded as the books of the 


New Testament. To any such inference the author of “ Super- ` 


natural Religion” demurs,* and he devotes several pages to proving 
(what nobody denies) that’ the expressions “Old Testament,” 
“New Testament,” did not originally refer to a written literature 
at all, and need not so refer here. All this is beside the purpose, 
and betrays an entire misunderstanding of the writer whom he 
ventures to criticize. The contention is not that the expression 
“Old Testament” here in itself signifies a collection of books, and 
therefore implies another collection called the “New Testament,” 
but that the emphatic, and reiterated mention of an old Biblical 
literature points naturally to-the existence of a new. To any one 
who is accustomed to weigh the force of Greek senténces, as 
determined by the order of the words, this implied contrast must, 
` I think, make ‘itself felt. It is impossible to read the clauses, 
having regard to the genius of the language, without throwing a 
strong emphasis on the, recurrent word old, which I have there- 
fore italicized, as the only way of reproducing the same’ effect 
for the English reader. Dr. Westcott therefore is perfectly 
justified in maintaining that the expression -naturally implies a 
recognized New Testament literature. 7 

And if this reference is suggested by strict principles of exe- 
gesis, 1t alone is consonant with historical probability. It is a 


fact that half a century, or even more, before Melito, wrote, the 


author of the epistle bearing the name of Barnabas quotes as . 


* JI. p. 174 seq. 
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“ Scripture” a passage found in St. Matthew’s Gospel, and not 
known to have existed elsewhere.* Itis a fact that about the 
same time, or earlier, Polycarp wrote a letter which is saturated 
with the thoughts and language of the. Apostolic Epistles. Itis . 
a fact that some twenty or thirty years before Melito, Justin 
Martyr speaks of certain Gospels (whether our Canonical Gospels 
or-not, itis unnecessary for my present purpose to inquire) as 
being read together with the writings of the prophets at the re-, 
ligious services of the Christians on Sundays, and taken after- 
wards as the subject of exhortation and comment by the 
preacher.t It is a.fact that about the same time when Justin 
records, this as the habitual practice of the Church, the heretic 
Marcion, himself a native of Asia Minor, constructed a Canon 
for himself by selecting from and mutilating the Apostolic and 


` Evangelical writings which he found in circulation. It is a fact 


that Dionysius ‘of Corinth, a contemporary of Melito, speaks of ° 
certain ‘writings as “the Scriptures of the.Lord,” or “the Do- 
minical Scriptures,” and denounces those who tamper with them.§ 
It is a fact that Irenæus, who had received his early education 
in Asia Minor, writing within some ten or twenty years after the 
death of Melito, quotes the Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 


‘the great majority of the Apostolic Epistles, and the Apocalypse, 


as Scripture, declaring more especially of the Four Gospels, that 
they had been received by the Churches from the beginning, and 
treating all these. writings alike with the same deference which 
they have received frorn subsequent generations of Christians 
ever since. The inference from these facts (and they do not 
stand alone) is obvious. If Melito knew nothing about books 


‘of. the New Testament, he must have been the only bishop 


of the Church from the banks of the Euphrates to the pillars 
of Hercules, who remained in this state of dense ignorance— 
Melito, who could refer to the Hebrew and the Syriac while inter- 
preting a passage of Genesis, and who made careful inquiries 
respecting the Canon of the Old Testament ae es in the very 
land where those Scriptures had their birth. 
The extant fragments attributed to Melito are meagre, and 
scattered ;| but, supposing thém to be genuine, they afford ample 


‘ evidence of the theological views of this father, while indirectly 


they indicate his general relation to the Canon in'a way which can 
hardly be mistaken. The gerluineriess of many of these frag- 


` # See CONTEMPORARY Review, August, 1875, p- 403. 

+ Seo CONTEMPORARY Review, May, 1875, p. 838 seq., where the arguments of our 
author against the genuineness of the Epistle aro refuted, 

ad Apol. i. 67 rà Gropynuoveipata Tay amogréAwy 7) Te ovyypóupara ray mpopnray 
waywéonerat He T. Dey compared with ibid. 66 of awdoroAo: èv Tots yevouévos bw aùrôv 
axopynpoveduacty È kahera evaryyéria. § Quoted by Euseb. H. E. iv. 23. 

|| The only complete collection of the fragments of Molito is in Otto Corp. Apol, Christ. 
ix. p. 374 seq. ) 
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ments however has been seriously questioned. In one or two 
instances the grounds of hesitation deserve every consideration ; 
but in the majority of cases the objections’ must be set aside as 
groundless. Thus it is sought to throw. discredit on all those 
writings which are not named by Eusebius. The author of 
“Supernatural Religion,” for instance, says that “Eusebius gives 
what he evidently considers a complete list of the works of 
Melito.”* On the contrary, Eusebius carefully guards himself 
against any such interpretation of his words. He merely. pro- 
fesses to give a list of “those works which have come to his own 
knowledge.” Obviously he either suspects or knows that there aré 
other writings of Melito in circulation, of which ‘he can give no 
account. Again, other fragments have been discredited, because 
they contain false sentiments or foolish interpretations, which are 
considered unworthy of a father in the second century. I cannot - 
think that this is any argument at all; and I may confidently 
assume that the author of “ Supernatural Religion” will agree 
with me here. There is much that is foolish in Papias, in Justin 
Martyr, in Irenæus, in Tertullian, even in Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen. Only it is frequently mixed up with the highest 
wisdom, which more than redeems it.. Again others (and among 
these our author) would throw doubt on the gentineness of the 
Greek and Syriac fragments which were certainly in circulation 
some six centuries before, because some medieval Latin writers 
attach the name of Melito to forgeries or to anonymous writings, 
such as the “Clavis,” the “Passing away of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” and the “ Passion of St. John.” t A moment’s reflection 
will show that the two classes of writings must be considered 
quite apart. When these groundless objections are set aside, 
the great majority of the Greek and Syriac fragments remain 
untouched. Otto, the. most recent editor of Melito, takes a 
sensible view on the whole. I do not agree with him on some 
minor points, but I am quite content to take the fragments 
which he accepts, as representing the genuine Melito; and I 
refer those of my readers, who are really desirous to know 
what this ancient father taught and how he wrote, to this 
editor’s collection. . 

We have fortunately the evidence of two writers, who lived in , 
the next age to Melito, and therefore before any’ spurious works 
could have been in circulation—the one to his style, the other to 
his theology. On the former point our authority is Tertullian, 
who in a work now lost spoke of the “elegans et declamatorium 
ingenium” of Melito ;f on the latter, a writer quotes anonymously 


* II. p. 180. 
+ For an account of these writings see Otto, p. 390 seq.; p. 402 seq 
+ Quoted by Jerome, Vir. IU. 24, 
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by Eusebius but now identified with Hippolytus, who exclaims, 
« Who is ignorant of the books of Irenæus and Melito and the 
_rest, which declare Christ to be God: and man = The fragments, 
and more especially the, Syriac fragments, accord fully with both 
these descriptions. They are highly rhetorical, and their superior 
elegance of language (compared with other Christian writings of 
the same age) is apparent even through the medium of a Syriac 
version. They also emphasize the two natures of Christ in many. 
a pointed antithesis. © , ; 
Of the Greek fragments, not mentioned by Eusebius, the 
following quoted by. Anastasius of Sinai as from the third book 
_.on the Incarnation of Christ + is important in its bearing on , 
- our subject :— : 
The things done by Christ after the baptism, and especially the miracles 
(signs), showed his Godhead concealed in the flesh, and assured the world 
of it. For being perfect God, and perfect man at the same time, He 
assured us of His two essences (otcias)—of His Godhead by miracles in the 
«three years after His baptism, and of His manhood in the thirty seasons 
"(xpévous) before His baptism, during which, owing to his immaturity as 
regards the flesh (Sù rò dredés. rò xarà odpxa), He concealed the signs 
of His Godhead, although He wag true God from eternity (xaurép @eòs 
dAnO}s rpoaróvios trdpxwv). . . i 
-The genuineness of this fragment has been impugned, partly 
on the general considerations which havé been already discussed, 
partly on- special grounds. It has been said for instance, that’ 
Anastasius must here be reproducing the general substance, and 
not the exact words, of Melito’s statement; but he at all events 
gives it as a direct quotation. It has been urged again, that 
linguistic reasons condemn this fragment, since the use of seasons” _ 
or “times” for “years” betrays a later age; but abundant in- ° 
stances of the use are found in earlier writers, even if so very 
natural a device for avoiding the ‘repetition of the same word 
(éros) needed any support at all. It has been suggested, that 
there may possibly be some confusion between Melito and 
Meletius. But the work from which this passagé comes is dis- 
tinctly stated by Anastasius to have been. written’ against Marcion, - 
who by his docetism attacked the true humanity of Christ. Now 
Melito lived in the very thick of the Marcionite, controversy, and 
must: have taken his part in‘it. On the other hand, Meletius, who 
held the see of Antioch in the latter part of the fourth century, 
was one of the principal figures in the Arian controversy and, as 
such, far tod intimately involved in the questions of his own day 
to think of writing -an elaborate work on a subject so com- 
paratively dead’ as the docetism of Marcion, Moreover, there is 
no instance in any Greek writer, so far as I have observed, of a 


i ; a 
* Euseb, H, E. v. 28. + Migne’s Patrol Græc., xxxix. p. 228 seq. 
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confusion between the names Melito and Meletius. Again it is 
suggested that the: Christological views of the writer are too 
definite for the age of Melito, and point to a later date; but 
.to this the distinct statement of Hippolytus respecting Melito’s 
‘ opinions, which has been already quoted, is a complete answer; 
and indeed the Ignatian Epistles, which (even if their genuineness _ 
should not be accepted) cannot reasonably be placed later than . 
the age of Melito, are equally precise in their doctrinal statements. 
But if this be a genuine fragment, the inference is obvious. 
The author of “ Supernatural Religion” will no doubt be ready 
here, as elsewhere, to postulate any number of unknown apocryphal 
Gospels which shall supply the facts thus assumed by Melito. 
The convenience of drawing unlimited cheques on the bank of : 
the unknown is obvious. But most readers will find themselves 
unable to resist the inference, that for the thirty years of our 
Lord’s ‘silence this father is indebted to-a familiar passage in St. 


Luke,* while, in fixing three years as the duration of His ministry, _ - 


he is thinking of the three Passovers mentioned by St. John. ` 

Of the other fragments ascribed to Melito one deserves to be 
quoted, not only because the author has made it the subject of 
some criticisms, but because it exhibits in a concentrated form 
Melito’s views of evangelical history and doctrine.f . 


We have made collections from the Law and the Prophets relating to 
those things which are declared concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, that we 
might prove to your love that He is the perfect Reason, the Word of God: 
who was begotten before the light, who was Creator together with the ` 
Father, who was the fashioner of- man, who’ was all things in all, who 
among the patriarchs was Patriarch, who in the law was Law, among 
the priests: Chief-priest, among the kings Governor, among the: prophets 
Prophet, among the angels Archangel, and among voices { the Word, 
among spirits: the Spirit, in the Father the Son, in God God, the King for 
ever and ever. For this, is He who was pilot to Noah, who conducted 
. Abraham, who was bound with Isaac, who was in exile with Jacob, who 
was sold with Joseph, who was captain with Moses, who was divider of 
the inheritance with Joshua the son of Nun, who foretold His own suffer- 
ings in David and the prophets, who was incarnate in the Virgin, who was 
born at Bethlehem, who’ was wrapped in swaddling clothes in the manger, 
` who was seen of the shephérds, who was glorified of the Angels, who was 

worshipped by the Magi, who was pointed out by J ohn, who gathered 
` together the Apostles, who preached the Kingdom, who healed the maimed, 
who gave light to. the blind, who raised the dead, who appeared. in the 


* iii, 23. ae A 

t Given in Pitra’s. Spicil. Solesm. II. p. lix. seq. and in Cureton’s Spicil. Syr. p. 58 
seq. Seo also Otto p. 420. f > ; 

t The translators hitherto (Renan, Cureton, Sachau) have rendered this expression 
by the singular ‘in voce, in the voice.” But this makes no sense; and I can hardly 
doubt that it should be translated as I have given it, though the ribuz, the sign of the 
plural, seems to have disappeared in the existing Syriac text. We have here the 
distinction between pwy) and Adyos, on which writers of the second and third centuries 
delighted to dwell. - It occurs as early as Ignatius, Rom. 2 (the correct reading). They 
discovered this distinction in John i. 1, 14, 28, where the Baptist is called pwy) Bodyros, 
while Christ is 6 “Adyos. ae 
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temple, who was not believed on by the people, who was betrayed by 
Judas, who was laid hold on by the priests, who was condemned by Pilate, 
who was transfixed in the flesh, who was hanged on the tree, who was 
buried in the earth, who rose from the dead, who appeared to the Apostles, 
who ascended into heaven, who sitteth on the right hand of the Father, 
who is the rest of those that are departed, the recoverer of those that are 
lost, the light of those that are in darkness, the deliverer of those that are 
captives, the guide of those that have gone astray, the refuge of the 
afflicted, the bridegroom of the Church, thé charioteer of the Cherubim, 
the Captain of the Angels, God who is of God, the Son who is of the 
Father, Jesus Christ, the King for ever and ever. Amen. 


This fragment is not in any way exceptional. The references 
to evangelical history, the modes of expression, the state- 
ments of doctrine, all have close parallels scattered through the 
other fragments ascribed to Melito. Indeed it is the remark- 
able- resemblance of these fragments to each other in thought 
‘and diction (with one or two" exceptions), though gathered to- 
gether from writers of various ages, in Greek and in Syriac, 
which is a strong argument for their genuineness. But the special 
value of this particular passage is that it gathers into a focus 
the facts of the evangelical history, on which the faith of Melito 
rested. 

And I do not think it can be reasonably doubted whence these 
facts are derived. The author of “Supernatural Religion” of course 
suggests some unknown apocryphal Gospel. But this summary 
will strike most readers as wonderfully like what a writer might 
be expected to make who recognized our four canonical Gospels 
as the sources of evangelical truth. And, when they remember 
that within a very few years (some twenty at most) Irenæus, 
who was then a man past middle life, who had intimate relations 
with the region in which Melito lived, and who appeals again and 
again to the Asiatic Elders as his chief authorities for the tradi- 
tional doctrine and practice, declares in perfect good faith that 
the Church had received these four, and these only, from the 
beginning, it will probably seem to them irrational to look else- 
where, when the solution is so very obvious. 

But the author of “Supernatural Religion” writes that this frag- 
ment taken from a treatise “On Faith,” together with another 
which purports to be a work on the “Soul and Body,” though 
these two works “are mentioned by Eusebius,” must nevertheless 
“for every reason be pronounced spurious.”* Let us see what 
these reasons are. 


* IL p. 184. Our author has stated just before: “It is well known that there were - 
many writers in the early Church bearing the names of Melito and Miletius or Meletius, 
which were frequently confotnded.” It is dangerous always to state a sweeping negative ; 
t I am not aware of any other writer in the early Church bearing the name of 
Melito. 
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1. He writes first : 


They have in fact no attestation whatever except that of the Syriac 
translation, which is unknown, and which therefore is worthless. 


The fact is that in a very vast number of literary remains, 
classical and ecclesiastical, whether excerpts or entire works, we 
are entirely dependent on- the scribe for their authentication. 
Human experience has shown that such authentication is generally 
trustworthy, and hence it is accepted. In forty-nine cases out of 
fifty, or probably more, it is found-to be satisfactory, and à priori 
probabilities are very strongly against the assumption that any 
particular case is this fiftieth exception. If there is substantial - 
ground.for suspicion; the suspicion has its weight, but not other- 
wise. A man who would act on any other principle is as unrea- 
‘sonable as a visitor to London, who refuses to believe or trust 
any one there, because the place is known to harbour thieves 
and liars. , 

2. We come therefore to the positive grounds of our author's 
suspicions, and here he tells us that— n 


The whole style and thought of the fragments are unlike anything else 
of Melito’s time, and clearly indicate a later stage of theological deve- 
lopment. i : 


It is to be regretted that he has not explained himself more 
fully on tbis point. Ihave already pointed out that the theology ° 
and the style of these fragments generally ‘are exactly what the ` 
notices ‘of Hippolytus and-Tertullian would lead us to expect in 
Melito. And this is especially true of the passage under con- 
sideration. What the “later stage of theological development 
indicated” may be, I.am unable: to say. On the contrary, the 
leading conception of this passage, which sees all theology through 
the medium of the Logos, and therefore identifies all the theo- 
phanies in the Old Testament with the Person of Christ, though ` 
it lingers on through the succeeding ages, is essentially charac- 
teristic of the second century. The apologists generally exhibit 
this phenomenon; but in none is it more persistent than in Justin 
Martyr, who wrote a quarter of a century before Melito. Even 
the manner in which the conception is worked out by Melito has , 
striking parallels in Justin. Thus Justin states that this Divine 
Power, who was bégotten by God before all creation, is called some-. 
times “the glory of the Lord, sometimes Son, sometimes Wisdom, 
sometimes God, sometimes Lord and Word, while sometimes He 
calls Himself Chief-captain (épxorpérnyos), appearing in the form 
of man to Joshua the son of Nun (r6 703 Navi “Inood).’* Elsewhere 
he states that Christ is “King and Priest and God and Lord and 


‘ * Dial. 61 (p. 284). 
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Angel and Man and Chief-captain, and Stone,” &c., and he under- 
takes to show this “from all the Scriptures.”* And again, in a 
third passage he says that the same Person, who is called Son of 

God in the memoirs of the Apostles, “went forth from the Father 
before all created things through His power and counsel,” being 
designated “Wisdom and Day and Orient and Sword and Stone 
and Staff and Jacob and Israel, nowin one way, and now in another, 
in the sayings of the prophets,” and that “ He became man through’ 
the Virgin.” t Nor do these passages stand alone. This same 
conception pervades the whole of Justin’s Dialogue, and through it 
all the phenomena of the Old Testament are explained. 

Only on one point has our author thought fit to make a definite 
statement. “It is worthy of remark,” he writes, “that the Virgin 
is introduced in all these fragments [the five Syriac fragments 
which he has mentioned just before] in a manner quite foreign to 
the period at which Melito lived.” What can this mean? In the 
passage before us the only allusion to the subject “is in the words 
“incarnate in the Virgin” (or “a virgin”); and the references in the. 
other fragments are of the same kind. It is difficult to see how 
any one, recognizing the statements of the Synoptic- Gospels, 
could pass over the mention of the Virgin more lightly. Here 
again, if he will turn to Justin Martyr, he will find a far fuller 
and more emphatic reference.{ i 

3. But our author states also : 


In the Mechitarist Library at Venice there is a shorter version of the 
same passage in a Syriac MS, and an Armenian version of the extract as 
given above, in both of which the passage is distinctly ascribed to 
Irenæus. 


This is a fact of some importance, to which he has rightly 
directed attention. It would have been well if he had been a 
little more accurate in his statement. The extract in the Armenian 
version (of which the shorter Syriac form is obviously an abridg- 
ment), though mainly the same as our passage, begins in quite a 
different way. While Melito commences, “ We have made collec- 
tions from the Law and the Prophets relating to those things 
- which are declared concerning our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c., as 
quoted above, the Armenian extract, ascribed to Irenæus, runs 
thus: “The Law and the Prophets and the Evangelists have 
declared that Christ was bom of a virgin and suffered on the 
cross, and that He was raised from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven, and was glorified and reigneth for ever. The same is 
called the perfect Reason, the Word of God,” &c.§ Now it, is 
obvious from a comparison of these two openings, that in the 


* Dial. 34 (p. 251). ł Dial. 100 (p. 327), t Dial. 100 (p. 327). 
§ See Spicil. Solesm. I. p. 4. The Syriac abridgment commences in the same way. 
See ibid. p. 3. = 
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former, ascribed to Melito, we have the passage in its original > 
setting, whereas in the latter, ascribed to Irenæus, it has been 
altered to suit some other context or to explain itself inde- 
pendently. The reference to the author and the occasion of\ 
writing is omitted, while the “ Evangelists” are introduced by the ~ 
side of “the Law and the Prophets” for the sake of completeness. 
Melito, as we happen to know, did make such a collection of 
extracts from the Law and the Prophets as is here roentioned,, 
and for the very purpose which is here stated; and the corre- 
spondence of language in this opening passage with the dedication 
of his collection to Onesimus, referred to above, is sufficiently 
striking. To Melito therefore evidence, internal and external 
alike, requires us to ascribe the passage. But, if so, how came 
the name of Irenæus to be attached to it? Was this mere 
accident? I think not. Nothing would be more natural than 
that Irenæus should introduce a passage of Melito, as a 
famous Asiatic elder, either anonymously or otherwise, into one 
of his own writings. I have already had occasion to refer to 
the free use which the early fathers made of their prede- 
cessors, frequently without any acknowledgment.* In this par- 
ticular case, Irenæus may or may not have acknowledged his 
obligation. T venture to think that this solution of the double 
ascription will appear not only plausible, but probable, when I 
mention another fact. In ‘a second Armenian extract I find a 
passage headed, “The saying of Irenæus.”} I tum to the 
passage, and I find that it contains not the words of Irenæus 
himself, but of Papias quoted by Irenæus. In the. Armenian 
extract the name of the original author has entirely disappeared, 
though in this case Irenæus directly mentions Papias as his 
authority. i 

The attitude of Melito towards the Apostle of the Gentiles 
appears clearly enough from the titlé of one of his works, “On 
the Obedience of Faith,” which is a characteristic expression of 
St. Paul,ț and also from occasional coincidences of language, such 
as “ putting on the form of a servant.” § ' 

CLAUDIUS APOLLINARIS, bishop of Hierapolis, was a contem- 
porary of Melito, but apparently.a younger man, though only by 
a very few years. His date is fixed approximately by the extant 
notices. He addressed an Apology to the Emperor M. Aurelius, 
who reigned from A.D. 161—180; and as in this work he men- 
tioned the incident of the so-called Thundering Legion, which 
happened between A.D. 172—174, it cannot have been written 
before that date. At the same time there are some reasons, . 

See ConteMPORARY Review, October, 1875, p. 845 ‘seq. 
+ Spicil. Solesm. I. p. 1. į Rom. i. 5; xvi. 26. § Phil. ii. 7. 


|| Euseb, H. E. iv. 27. This is the reference for all the facts relating to Apollinaris 
given by Eusebius, unless otherwise mentioned. 
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though not conclusive, for thinking that it should not be placed 
much later.* On the other hand, when Serapion writes towards 
the close of the century, he speaks of Apollinaris as no longer 
living; and judging from the language used, we may infer that ‘his 
death Tad not been very recent.t 

Like Melito, he was a voluminous writer. Eusebius indeed only 
gives the titles of four works by this father, the “ Apology” 
(already mentioned), “Against the Greeks” (five treatises or 
books), “On Truth” (two books), “Against the Jews” (two 
books), besides referring to certain writings “Against the Mon- 
tanists ” (kara ris Bpvydv aipécews), which he places later than the 
others. But he is careful to say that his list comprises only those . 
works which he had seen, and that many others were extant in 
different quarters. Photius mentions reading three works only 
by this father, of which one, the treatise “On Godliness,” is not 
in Eusebius list; but he too adds, “ Other writings of this author 
‘also are said to be notable, but I have not hitherto met witli 
them.”§ Besides these, the author of the Paschal Chronicle 
quotes from a treatise of Apollinaris “ On the Paschal Festival,” || 
and Theodoret speaks of his writing against the Severians or 
Encratites.7 Asin the case of Melito, the character and variety 
of his works, so long as they were extant, must, have afforded 
ample material for a judgment on his theological views. More 
especially his writings against the Montanists and on the 
Paschal Festival would indicate his relations to the Canonical 
books of the New: Testament. His orthodoxy is attested by 
Serapion, by Eusebius, by Jerome, by Theodoret, by Socrates, 
and by Photius,** from different points of view. 

Besides a reference in Eysebius to his Apology, which hardly 
deserves the name of a quotation, only two short extracts remain 
of these voluminous writings. They are taken from the work on 
the Paschal Festival, and are preserved, as I have already stated, 
an the Paschal Chronicle. 

The, first runs as follows :— 


There are persons who from ignorance dispute about these questions, 
acting in a way that is pardonable ; for ignorance is no proper subject for 
blame, but needs instruction. And they say that on the fourteenth the 
Lord ate the lamb (rò xpéParov) with His disciples, but Himself suffered 
on the great day of unleavened bread, and they.affirm that Matthew repre- 
sents it so, as they interpret him. "Thus their interpretation is out of 


* See Otto, Corp. Apol. Christ. ix. p. 480 seq. 

t+ Quoted by Eusebius, H. E. v. 19. 

Í moAAay Tape TOAAOTS owtondrwr, Tà els nas erddyra éor) rade. 

§ Bibl. 14 Agyerar 8 adrod kal erepa ovyypdupara åķiouvnuóvevra elvai, oîs odmw 
hues everdxomer. 

Il Chron. Pasch. p- 13 (ed. Dind.). q H. F.i 

*ë Sorapion, /. c.; Eusebius, H. E. iv. 21; Jerome, Ep. 70 (L p. 88); Theodoret, 
H. F. iii. 2; Socrates, H. E. iii. 7; Photius, Le. 
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harmony with the law (érupduvés vépe), and on their showing the Gospels 


’ seem to be at variance with one arother (oracidlew Sone kar adtods rà 


evaryyéAua). 


The second fragment is taken from the same book, and appa- 
rently from the same context. ‘ 


The fourteenth was the true passover of the Lord, the great sacrifice, the 
Son of God substituted for the lamb, the same that was bound and Himself 
bound the strong man, that was judged being judge of the quick and 
dead, and that was delivered into the hands of sinners to be crucified ; the 
same that was lifted on the horns of the unicorn, and that was. pierced in 
His holy side ; the same that poured forth again the two purifying elements, 
water arid blood, word and spirit, and that was buried on the day of the 
passover, the stone being laid against His sepulchre. 


If the publication of this work was suggested by Melito’s 
treatise on the same. subject, as seems probable, it must have 
been written about A.D. 164—166, or soon after. The references 
to the' Gospels are obvious. In the first extract Apollinaris has in 
view the difficulty of reconciling the chronology of the Paschal 
week as given by St. John with the narratives of the Synoptic 
Evangelists; and he asserts that the date fixed for the Passion by 
some persons (the 15th instead of 14th) can only be maintained at 


the expense of a discrepancy between the two accounts ; whereas, 


if the 14th be taken, the two accounts are vepencilabla, At the 
same time he urges that their view is not in harmony with the 
law, since the paschal lamb, the type, was slain on the, 14th, and 
therefore it follows that Christ, the antitype, must have been 


‘crucified on the same day. J am not concerned here with the 


question whether Apollinaris or his opponents were right.- The 
point to be noticed is that he speaks of “the Gospels” (under 


‘which term he includes at least St. Matthew and St. John) as any ` 


one would speak of received documents to which the uitimate 
appeal lies. His language in this respect i is such as might be used 
by a writer in the fourth century, or in the nineteenth, who was 
led by circumstances to ‘notice a difficulty in harmonizing the 
accounts of the Evangelists. The second extract bears out the 
impression left by the first. The incident of the water and the 
blood is taken from’the Fourth Gospel ; but a theological interpre- 
tation is forced upon it which cannot have been intended by the 
Evangelist. Some time. must have elapsed before the narrative 
could well be made the subject of a speculative comment like this. 
Thus both extracts alike suggest that the Fourth Gospel was 
already a time-honouted book when they were written. 

But the author of “ Supernatural Religion” meets the inference 
by denying the genuineness of the extracts.. I hardly think 
however, that he can have seen what havoc he was making in his 
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own ranks by this movement. He elsewhere asserts very 
decidedly (without however giving reasons) that the Quarto- 
deciman controversy turned on the point whether the 14th Nisan 
was the day of the Last Supper or the day of the Crucifixion, the 
Quartodecimans maintaining the former. In other words, he 
believes that it was the anniversary, not of the Passion, but of the 
Last Supper, which the Quartodecimans kept so scrupulously on 
the 14th, and that therefore, as they pleaded the authority of St. 
John for their practice, the Fourth Gospel cannot have been 
written by this Apostle, since it represents the Passion as taking 
place on the 14th. As I have before intimated, this view of the 
Paschal dispute seems to me to be altogether opposed to the 
general tenor of the evidence. But it.depends, for such force or 
plausibility as it has, almost solely on these fragments from ancient 
writers quoted in the Paschal Chronicle, of which the extracts 
from Apollinaris are the most important. If therefore he refuses to 
accept the testimony of the Paschal Chronicle to their authorship, 
he undermines the very foundation on which his theory rests. 

On this inconsistency however I need not dwell. The 
authorship of these extracts was indeed questioned by some 
earlier writers,* but on entirely mistaken grounds; and at the 
present time the ‘consensus among critics of the most opposite 
schools is all but universal. “On the genuineness of these frag- 
ments, which Neander questioned, there is now no more dispute,” 
. writes Scholten.t Our author, however is far too persistent 
to let them pass. Their veracity has once been questioned, and 
therefore they shall never again be suffered to enter the witness 
box. 

It may be presumed that he has alleged those arguments 
against- their genuineness which seemed to him to be the 


* Our author says (II. p. 190): “The two fragments have by many been con- 
jecturally ascribed to Pierius of Alexandria,‘a writer of the third century, who composed 
a work on Easter ;” and in his note he gives references to four persons, Tillemont, 
Lardner, Donaldson, and Routh, apparently as supporting this view. Routh however 
mentions it only to reject it, and distinctly ascribes the fragments to Apollinaris (Rel, 
Sacr. I. p. 167). Neither have I yet found any passage in Tillemont, where he assigns 
them to Pierius. Lardner indeed states this of Tillemont ; but in the only reference which 
he gives (T. ii. P. iii. p. 91, ed. Bruxelles), nothing of the kind is said. Tillemont there 
refers in the margin to “ S, Pierre d’Alex.,” because this Peter of Alexandria, is likewise 
quoted in the preface of the Chronicon Paschale, and the question of the genuineness of 
the fragments ascribed to Apollinaris is reserved to be discussed afterwards in connection 
with this Peter (ibid. p. 268 seq.). But he does not ascribe them to Peter, and he does 
not mention Pierius there at all, so far as I have observed: It should be added that the 
title of Pierius’ work was “A Discourse relating to the Passover and Hosea” (6 eis Tò 
Tára kal Aone Adyos); see Photius Bibl. cxix. So faras we can judge from the descrip- 
tion of Photius, it seems to have been wholly different in subject and treatment from 
the works of Melito and Apollinaris. It was perhaps an exposition of Hosea ii. 6—17. 

Our author also by way of discrediting the Chronicon Påschale as a witness, rejects a 
passage of Melito quoted on the same authority (p. 482, ed. Dind.); but he gives no 
reasons. The passage bears every mark of genuineness. It is essentially characteristic 
of an Apologist in the second century, and indeed is obviously taken from the Apology 
of Melito, as the chronicler intimates. Otto accepts it without hesitation. 

t Die alt. Zeugn. p. 105, quoted by Otto. 


s 
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strongest, and I will therefore consider his objections. They are 
twofold. 

1. He urges that the external testimony to their authorship is 
defective. His reasoning is as follows :*¥— 


Eusebius was acquainted with the work of Melito on the Passion, and 
quotes it, which must have referred to his contemporary and antagonist, 


_Apollinaris, had he written such a work as this fragment denotes. Not 


only, however, does Eusebius know nothing of his having composed such 
a work, but neither do Theodoret, Jerome, Photius,nor other writers, who 
enumerate other of his works; nor is he mentioned in any way by 
Clement of Alexandria, Irenæus, nor by any of those who took part in the 
great controversy. > . 


Here is a tissue of fallacies and assumptions. In the first place, 
it is a petitio pricipii, as will be seen presently, that Apollinaris was 
an antagonist of Melito. Even, if this were so, there is not the 
smallest evidence, nor any probability, that Apollinaris would 
have written before Melito, so that the latter could have quoted 
him. How, again, has our author learnt that Eusebius “knows 
nothing of his having composed such a work?” It is certain 
indeed, that Eusebius had not seen the work when he composed, 
his list of the writings of Apollinaris; but it nowhere appears that 
he was unaware of its existence. The very language in which 
he disclaims any pretension of giving a complete list seems to 
imply that he had observed other books quoted in other writers, 
which he had not read or seen himself. Theodoret does not 
“enumerate other of his works,” as the looseness of the English 
would suggest to the reader. He only mentions incidentally, 
when describing the sects of the Severians and Montanists 
respectively, that Apollinaris had written against them.f -There 
is not the smallest reason why he should have gone out of his 
way in „either passage to speak of the work on the Paschal 
Festival, supposing him to have known of it. And if not, where 
else does our author find in Theodoret any notice which can be 
made to yield the inference that he was unacquainted’ with 
this treatise? Nor again does Jerome, in the passage to which 
our author refers in his note,t allude to a single work by this 
writer, but simply mentions him by name among those versed in 
profane as well as sacred literature. Elsewhere indeed he does 


` give a catalogue of Apollinaris writings,§ but there he simply 


copies Eusebius. With regard to Photius again, the statement, 
though not so directly inaccurate, is altogether misleading. 
Photius simply mentions three works of Apollinaris, which he 
read during his embassy, but he does not profess to give a list ; 
and he says distinctly that there were other famous works by the 
* IL p. 189. + H. F.i. 21; ii. 2. 
} “Epist. ad-Magn. Ep. p. $3.” § Vir. I 26 
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same author which he had not seen. Who the “other writers” 
‘may be, who.“ enumerate other of his works,” I am altogether at 
alossto imagine. But the last sentence, “Nor is he mentioned in 
any way by Clement of Alexandria, Irenæus, etc.,” is the most 
calculated to mislead the reader. Of the treatise of Clement on 
the Paschal Festival only two short fragments are preserved. He 
does not mention any person in these, nor could he have done so 
without going out of his way. For the rest, Clement is reported 
by Eusebius to have.stated in his work that he was prompted to 
write it by Melito’s treatise on the same subject.” Eusebius is 
there discussing Melito, and any mention of Apollinaris would 
have been quite out of place. What ground is there then for 
the assumption that Clement did not mention Apollinaris, because 
Eusebius has not recorded the fact? When at a later point 
Eusebius comes to speak of Clement, he says of this father that 
in the treatise of which we are speaking he “ mentions Melito and 
Irenæus and certain others, whose explanations also he has given.” 
Why may not’ Apollinaris have been included among these 
“certain others” whom Clement quoted? The same fallacy 
underlies our author’s reference to Irenæus. The work of Irenæus 
is lost. Eusebius, it is true, preserves some very meagre frag- 
ments;{ but in these not a single writer on either side in the 
Quartodeciman controversy is mentioned, not even Melito. Irenæus 
may have quoted Apollinaris by name in this lost treatise, just as 
he quotes Papias by name in his extant work on heresies, where 
nevertheless Eusebius does not care to record the fact. All this 
assumed silence of writers whose works are lost is absolutely 
valueless against the direct and explicit testimony of the Pascha 
Chronicle. 

2. But secondly; our author considers that the contents of these 
fragments are inconsistent with their attribution to Apollinaris. 
His argument is instructive.§ : 


It is stated that all the Churches of Asia, including some of the most 
distinguished members of the Church, such as Polycarp, and his own con- 
temporary Melito, celebrated the Christian festival on the 14th Nisan, the 
practice almost universal, therefore, in the country in which Claudius 
Apollinaris is supposed to write this fragment. How is it possible, there- 
fore, that this isolated convert to the views of Victor and the Roman 
Church could write of so vast and distinguished a majority as “ some who 
through ignorance raised contentions ” on this point, when notably all the 
Asiatic Churches at that time were agreed to keep the 14th Nisan, and 
in doing so raised no new contention at all, but, as Polycrates represented, 
followed the tradition handed down to them from their fathers, and autho- 
rized by the practice of the Apostle Jobn himself ? 


with more to the same effect. 


* H. E. iv. 26. ł H. E. vi. 13. t H. E. v. 24. § II. p. 189. 
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I will hand over this difficulty to those who share our author’s 
views on the point at issue in the Quartodeciman controversy. 
Certainly I cannot suggest any satisfactory mode of escape from 
the dilemma which is here put. But what, if the writer of these 
fragments was not an “isolated convert to the views of Victor,” 
but a Quartodeciman himself? What, if the Quartodecimans kept 
the 14th, not as the commemoration of the Last Supper, but of the 

` Passion, so that Melito himself would have heartily assented to the 
criticisms in these fragments?* This is the obvious view suggested 
by the account of the controversy in Eusebius, and in Irenæus 
as quoted by Eusebius ; and it gains confirmation from these frag- 
ments of Apollinaris. It seems to me highly improbable that 
Apollinaris should. have been an exception to the practice of the 
Asiatic Churches. So far I agree with our author. But this — 
is a reason for questioning the soundness of his views on the 
Quartodeciman controversy, rather than for disputing the genuine- 
ness of the fragments. ` 

After this account of Melito and Apollinaris, the two chief 
representatives of the later school of St. John, it will be worth 
while to call attention to a statement of Irenæus in which -he pro- 
fesses to record the opinion of the Asiatic elders on a point 
intimately affecting the credibility of the Fourth Gospel,: the 
chronology of our Lord’s life-and ministry:f- 
` The Valentinians, against whom this father is arguing, sought 
for analogies to the thirty: wons of their pleroma, or. supra- 
sensual world, in the Gospel history. Among other examples they 
alleged the thirty years’ duration of our Lord’s life. This com- 
putation of the Gospel chronology they derived from the notices 
in St. Luke as interpreted by themselves. At the commencement 
of His ministry, so they maintained, He had completed His twenty- 
ninth and was entering upon His thirtieth year, and His ministry 
itself did not extend beyond a‘ twelve-month, “the acceptable 
year of the Lord” foretold by the-prophet. Irenæus expresses his 
astonishment that persons professing to understand the deep things 
of God should have overlooked the commonest facts of the evan- 
gelical narrative, and points to. the three passovers recorded in St. 
John’s Gospel during the term of our Lord’s ministry. Inde- 
pendently of the chronology of the Fourth Gospel, Irenæus has 
an à priori reason of his own, why the Saviour must have lived 
more than thirty years. He came to sanctify every period of life 


* Our author himself says elsewhere (II. p. 472): “A violent discussion arose as to 
the day upon which ‘the true Passover of the Lord’ should be celebrated, the Church in 
Asia Minor maintaining that it should be observed on the 14th Nisan, &.” „This is 
exactly what Apollinaris does. By incidentally quoting the words of „Apollinaris (rò 

- &AnOwdy rod kuplov Tárxa), he has unconsciously borne testimony to the true interpreta- 
tion of the passage, though himself taking the opposite view. 

+ Her, ti, 22. 
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—infancy, childhood, youth, declining age.. It was therefore 
‘necessary that he should have passed the turn of middle life. 
. From thirty to forty, he argues, a man is still reckoned young 

(juvenis). 


But from his fortieth and fiftieth year he is already declining into older 
age, which was the case with our Lord when He taught, as the Gospel 
and all the elders who associated with John the disciple of the Lord in 
Asia testify that Jobn delivered this account. For he remained with them 
till the times of Trajan. But some of them saw not only John, but other 
Apostles also, and heard these same things from their lips, and bear testi- 
mony to such an account. 


Irenæus then goes on to argue. that the same may be inferred 
from the language of our Lord’s Jewish dpponents, who asked: 
“Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham ?” 
This, he maintains, could not properly be-said of one who was 
only thirty years of age, and must imply that the ‘person so 
addressed had passed his fortieth year at least, and probably that 
he was not far off his fiftieth. > 

On this passage it must be remarked that the Valentinian 
chronology was derived from a prima facie interpretation of the 
Synoptic narrative ; whereas the Asiatic reckoning, which Irenæus 
.maintains, was, or might well have been, founded on the Fourth 
Gospel, but could not possibly have been elicited from the first, 
three Gospels independently of the fourth. ' 

On this question generally I have spoken already in a former 
paper.* Though it seems probable that our Lord’s ‘ministry was 
confined to three years, yet there is not a single notice in any of 
the four Gospels iriconsistent with the hypothesis that it extended 
over a much longer period, and that He was some forty years old 
at all events at the time of the Passion. The Synoptic narratives 
say absolutely nothing about the interval which elapsed between 
the Baptism and the Passion. St. John mentions three passovers, 
but he nowhere intimates that he has given an exhaustive list of 
these festivals. The account of Irenæus therefore is not so 
unreasonable after all; and we need not have hesitated to accept 
it, if thére had been any definite grounds for doing so. 

It will be seen however, that Irenæus, while maintaining that 
our Lord was forty years old, grounds his opinion mainly on a 
false inference from Jobn viii. 57. At the same time he adduces 
the testimony of the Gospel and “all the elders,” not for this 
particular view of our Lord’s age, but for the more general state- 
ment that He was past midde life; and this vagueness of language 
suggests that, though their testimony was distinctly on his side as 
against the Valentinians, it did not go beyond this. It is very 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, May, 1875, p. S58 seq. 
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far from improbable indeed, that he borrowed this very interpre- 
tation of John viii. 57 from one of these Asiatic elders, just as we 
have seen him elsewhere borrowing an interpretation of another 
passage of this Gospel (xiv. 2) from the same source. But, as he 
has here forced the testimony of the Fourth Gospel to say more 
than it really does say, so also he may have strained the testimony 
of “all the elders” in the same direction. Yet the broad fact 
remains that he confidently appeals to them in support of a 
chronology suggested by the-Fourth Gospel, but certainly not 
deducible from the Synoptic narratives. 

And the extant remains of this school support the appeal so 
qualified. We have seen that its two most famous authors, Melito 
and Apollinaris,. distinctly follow the chronology of the Fourth 
Evangelist, the one in the duration of the Lord’s ministry, the 
other in the events of the Paschal week.* 

Of the special references to these fathers of the Asiatic Church, 
which appear elsewhere in Irenæus, it is sufficient to say that 
in one instance an elder is represented as quoting a saying of 
our Lord contained only in the Gospel of St. John,t while the 
words ascribed to another are most probably suggested by the 
language of the same Evangelist.t This latter elder, whose 
speculations are given at great length, also introduces two direct 
quotations from St. Paul’s Epistles, and treats the Apostle’s 
authority throughout as beyond dispute.§$ 

The last father of the Asiatic school, whom it will be necessary 
to mention, is PoLYCRATES, bishop of Ephesus. When Victor of ' 
Rome in the closing years of the second century attempted to 
force the Western usage with respect to Easter on the Asiatic 
Christians, Polycrates wrote to remonstrate. The letter is un- 
happily lost, but a valuable extract is preserved by Eusebius|| 
In this the writer claims to speak authoritatively on the subject of 
dispute, owing to the special opportunities which he had enjoyed. 
He states that he had received the observance of the 14th by 
tradition from his relations, of whom seven had been bishops; he 
says that he had conferred with the brethren from all parts of the 
world; and he adds that he had “ gone through every holy scrip- 
ture.” When we remember the question at issue, and recall the 
language of Apollinaris respecting the Gospels, in writing on 
the same subject, we see what is implied in this last sentence. 


* I observe also that Melito, while commenting on the sacrifice of Isaac, lays stress 
on the fact that our Lord was réAeios, not véos, at the time of the Passion, as if he too 


` had some adversary in view; Fragm. 12 (p. 418). This is an incidental confirmation of 


tho statement of Irenæus respecting the Asiatic elders. 

t See CONTEMPORARY ReviEw, October, 1875, p. 840 seq. Reasons are there given 
for identifying this elder with Papias. 

t Her. iv. 31.1. See John viii. 56. ` § Heer iv. 27 seq. 

|| H. E. v. 24. z 
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The extract, which is short, contains only two references to the 
writings of the New Testament. The one is to the Fourth Gospel; 
St. John is described in the very words of this Gospel, as “he 
that leaned on the bosom of the Lord” (5 èri rò orfos rod kvplov 
dvarectsy).* The other is to a book of the Pauline cycle, the Acts 
of the Apostles; “ They that are greater than J,” writes Poly- 
crates, “have said, We must obey God rather than men.’ t 

We have now reached the close of the second century, and it is- 
not necessary to pursue the history of the School of St. John in 
their Asiatic home beyond this point. But in the meantime a 
large and flourishing colony had been established in the cities of 
southern Gaul, and no account of the traditions of the school 
would be adequate which failed to take notice of this colony. 
This part of the subject however must be left for a subsequent 
paper. Meanwhile the inferences from the notices passed under 
review cannot, I think, be doubtful. Out of a very extensive 
literature, by which this school was once represented, the extant 
remains are miserably few and fragmentary; but the evidence 
yielded by these meagre relics is decidedly greater, in proportion 
to their extent, than we had any right to expect. As regards the 
Fourth Gospel, this is especially the case. If the same amount of 
written matter—occupying a very few pages in all—were extracted 
accidentally from the current theological literature of our own 
day, the chances, unless I am mistaken, would be strongly against 
our finding so many indications of the use of this Gospel. In 
every one of the writers, from Polycarp and Papias to Polycrates, 
we have observed phenomena which bear witness directly or 
indirectly, and with different degrees of distinctness, to its re- 
cognition. It is quite possible for critical ingenuity to find a 
reason for discrediting each instance in turn. An objector may 
urge in one case, that the writing itself is a forgery; in a second, 
that the particular passage is an interpolation; in a third, that the 
supposed quotation is the original and the language of the 
Evangelist the copy; in a fourth, that the incident or saying was 
not deduced from this Gospel but from some apocryphal work, 
containing a parallel narrative. By a sufficient number of assump- 
tions, which lie beyond the range of verification, the evidence 
may be set aside. But the early existence and recognition of the 
Fourth Gospel is the one simple postulate which explains all the 
facts. The law of gravitation accounts for the various pheno- 
mena of motion, the falling of a stone, the jet of a fountain, the 
orbits of the planets, and so forth. It is quite possible for any 
one, who is so disposed, to reject this explanation of nature. 
Provided that he is allowed to postulate a new force for every 


* John xxi. 20; comp. xiii. 25, `- t Acts v. 29. 
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new fact with which he is eontrouted, he has nothing to fear l 
He will then 


\ 


“ gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and 3-epioyole; orb in orb,” 


happy in his immunity. But the other theory will pr ee never- 
theless by ‘reason of its pmplieity 
` i . J. B. Liaurroor, 
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i AS the proposal to attain by a compulsory law the - 
object aimed at in the English Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1875 was not a proposal made by any political party, it -was 
nevertheless favoured more or less directly in Parliament by 
' individual members on both sides of politics. . It is also frequently 
advocated out of doors. I had occasion to state some of the 
objections to this proposal during the progress of that Actas a 
Bill in the Session 1875. There are, however, some purely 
economic aspects of the question in which it has been very in- 
adequately discussed, and to these I desire, in this paper, to direct 
attention. - TN, 

. What is called “feudalism” is now a common subject of de- 
nunciation as a vicious element in the relationship between owners 
and occupiers of the soil. In the. only true and accurate meaning of 
the term, feudalism was got rid of in England earlier and more com- 
pletely than in any other country in Europe. The word has no defi- 

- nité meaning now except as a term of reproach for certain personal 
or hereditary influences which are disliked and disapproved by those 
who use it. Iso far sympathize in this feeling as to hold that the 
basis of the relation between owner and occupier ought to be 
more generally régarded in practice, as it is now actually regarded 
in the law, as a relationship of business.” But it is a very great 
mistake to suppose that this view of it either can or ought to 

„exclude a very. large number of influences of another kind. 

VOL. XXVI. ` ; 2L , 5 
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Relationships of business do not exclude co-existing relationships | 
of human f eeling. . The veriest huckster will often favour an old 
customer; and in the higher. walks of commerce in which lasting 
connections tend-to arise, and to become more or less: established, 
such feelings and influences are often developed. to a corre- 
sponding extent. Life would be intolerable in any profession, if 
men were obliged to be habitually lookin g at everything in a barely 
legal or a barely pecuniary ‘point of view., The. business relations 
between the'man who’ owns a farm and the man to whom he lets 
it are, of necessity, more lasting than in many other kinds of 


. business. To take the very lowest view of their connection, they 


lA 


must be old customers of eaċh other; and when these relations are 
the “survival” of still older relations which have subsisted, perhaps, 
for several generations, they must and they will carry with them 
feelings which are survivals also. Under the influence of these, ‘ 
the purely commercial aspects of the connection will be more or 
less obscured. .It is neither possible nor desirable that it should be 
otherwise. But Iagree with those who think that the maintenance 
of these feelings in any reasonable form is quite compatible with a 
proper reéollection on both sides that, however much and however | 
properly these feelings. may influence conduct, they do not con- 


‘stitute the standard'of mutual obligation. . Nothing in the nature 


of a demand should, on either side, be founded on them. indeed, 
undex such misuse, they will not be survivals long. 

But those who object most strongly to what they call «fendaliam” 
as ‘the basis of the connection between owner and occupier, are 
sometimes the same persons ‘who object also to the only alter- 
native basis—namely, that of business—under all the conditions of: 
freedom which promote care, economy, and self-reliance in the 
conduct of commercial enterprise. They say that there is some- 


thing in the nature of land which prevents .it from being subject 


to the same economic laws as other commodities; and that, as ` 
land is absolutely limited in’ quantity, it one of the nature 
of a monopoly. 
This doctrine is one of the innumerable cases in every kak of 
inquiry in which the process of classifying things under abstract 
names leads to great-confusion of thought. , In this ‘case it may 
be safely said, first; that the classification, simply as a classifica- 


tion, is erroneous, and, secondly, that even if it were correct, it i is 


irrelevant. 
It is erroneous as a classification, because the essential idea of 
a monopoly attaches to the exclusive possession of an article, not. 


_in proportion to the absolute quantity of that article existing, but 


in proportion as property in it is, or is’ not, accessible to all who 
can afford, to buy it. If an article; however rare or limited, is 
open to the acquisition of all who can give its value, it is simply 


, 


fo 
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a misapplication of language to call it a monopoly. Not only is 

the ownership of land open to everybody who can or who chooses 

to give. its price, but, moreover, when acquired, the occupation of 
it can only be let at prices which are rigidly determined by the 

ordinary laws of commerce. The valie of land used for building 

or. for recreation has, of course, no reference to its produce, 
and its value as an article of sale is therefore, in many cases, 

equally irrespective of what can be grown upon it. On the 

other hand, the value of land as an article of hire for agricul- 

tural purposes is absolutely governed by the value of its actual 

or estimated agricultural produce. But in this country, at least, 

that produce comes into open competition with the produce of’ 
the world. The letting value, therefore, of agricultural land is 

regulated by the price of articles in which there is absolute 

freedom of trade. In other words, the value of that which is ’ 
described as‘ a monopoly. is determined by the value of produce 
in which there is no monopoly at all, but is subject to unlimited 
competition. ' S 

` It is, however, more important to observe that even if this 
classification of the ownership of land as a monopoly were correct, 
it is. irrelevant to the question under discussion; and for this 
obvious reason—that if the individual ownership of land were a 
monopoly, so also would be the individual occupancy of land. ‘If 
every man who buys a farm is to be regarded as keeping out the ` 
rest of the world from owning it, so must every man who hires a 
farm be regarded as keeping out the iest of the world from culti-. 
vating it. Each farmer now holding a farm may have been pre- 
ferred to it out of three, or five, or a dozen competitors. When he 
gets it, he gets the monopoly or the exclusive possession of it for 
the time agreed on. His sole title to this preference comes to him 
_ from the owner, and being derivative partakes of the same cha- | 
racter as that from which it is derived. As between these two 

‘persons, therefore, the definition ‘of individual ownership, and of 

individual occupancy, as “monopolies,” applies equally to both, 

and can have no special bearing upon the one as against, ‘or as 

‘distinguished from, the other. Still less can it*be used to establish 

any right on the part of existing occupants against the public. 

Ownership has always been open to competition, and occupancy 

can have no claim’ to exemption from'it. It would be a strange 

conclusion to draw from the limited quantity of land that the . 
public should be prevented or discouraged from competing for 

the occupation of it. The more limited land is in quantity, the 

more important is it that the cultivation of it should be open to 

all the world. ‘Although its quantity cannot be increased, its 


produce can. And as this increase can only arise from industry. 


and skill, all the conditions requisite to stimulate industry must be 
orn 2L2 : 


. € ~ 
s 
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at least as important in this profession as in any other. Of these. 


conditions, the first and foremost is perfect freedom of access to 
all comers. l n ; - ~ : 

It is, indeed, sufficiently apparent that if the argument founded 
on this’ erroneous application of the word monopoly be used by 
occupiers against owners, they will sqon find it used by the agri- 


cultural labourer against themselves. The actual occupants of`. 


agricultural land in the kingdom would be said in the same phrase- 
ology to have thé “monopoly” of the only article on which 
agricultural labour can be expended; and legislation to regulate 


the wages -of that labour would be recommended on the same ` 


ground, viZ., that under such conditions real freedom-of contract 
could not be held to exist. The answer in each case is that both 


the capital-and the labour employed on ‘agriculture gan. and da - 


find employment in other industrial pursuits—passing and re- 
passing from one to another with perfect freedom. fed 

_ We may therefore proceed to discuss the principles involved 
in a compulsory form of the Agricultural Holdings Act, disem- 

barrassed of a doctrine which, whether true or erroneous in itself, 


can have no bearing in favour ,of occupants as against owners - 


from whom they hold. - ; s 


The object desired (and which everybody admits to be desirable) ` 


_ is that persons hiring land by contract for agricultural purposes 
should have adequate security for whatever capital they may 
invest in the cultivation or improvement of their holding. The. 
proposal to give this security by a compulsory law ‘obviously 
proceeds upon two assumptions—first, that as a matter of fact 
agricultural’tenants do not now possess such adequate security as 


the result of contract; and secondly, that: Parliament can give it. 


. to them by legislation. . 

Against these assumptions much will have been said when two 
counter propositions have been established—first, that as a matter 
of fact agricultural tenants do now enjoy greater security for all 
the capital they invest than almost any other professional class ; 
and secondly, that in the long run, better security cannot be given 
by any legislation of the kind proposed. - i 


As regards the first of these propositions perhaps the strongest - 


evidence is to be found inthe very fact which ‘is most-commonly 
relied upon to prove that adequate security cannot .be got 


by contract—the fact, namely, of the sharpness of competition . 


for the hire of farms. For sharpness of competition in any 
trade can only arise from the number of persons desirous of 


7 


engaging in it, and, this again is the best measure and index of | 


the profit and.advantages it affords. Nor is this test at all 
complicated or obscured by any peculiar circumstances affecting 
the class from ‘which the competition arises. Neither in England 


` 
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nor in Scotland, at least, are the persons so apeapeling „mere 
peasants struggling for the only means of living' within their 
. Teach. On the contrary, they are shrewd, , sagacious men, of ~- 
` competent substance, which they are anxious to embark in this , 
business. No such competition could arise unless the average’ 
returns and the average security for capital were not rather above 
than below that belonging to other trades. The fact I believe to 
be that although the average yate of return may not be very high, 
the capital embarked in farming is exceptionally secure. 
And the causes of this are obvious. In the case of farmers 
holding under lease, their speculation is- absolutely exempt from 
being brought to any sudden close. They know.that whilst their 


adventure may very probably endure longer, it cannot, unless by . » 


their own default, be terminated sooner than a certain date, fixed _ 
‘and guaranteed by contract. “They know, moreover, that during 
‘that period one of the most important elements in the cost of pro- 
duction, rent, cannot be increased. In the case of.farmers holding 
without lease (although the system does not seem to mé the best) 
. they are compensated for theoretical uncertainty of tenure, not 
only by a lower scale of rent, but ‘also by, habits, customs, and 
traditions of connection with the owner which are gener ally far more 
than an equivalent. Farmers of both classes deal in goods which 
can never go out of fashion, and.in which fluctuations of price are 
less ‘violent than probably in any other. Even the natural vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons are equalized during the terms of possession 
which are prevalent either by custom or agreement. All these’ 
great advantages, together with the natural love of many men for 
a country life, and for a peaceful and pleasant, occupation, suffi- 
` ciently account for the unquestionable fact that the hire of land 
-by contract for agricultural purposes is a trade in which, under 
existing conditions, capital is found’ to be sufficiently secure 
and sufficiently remunerative to attract an increasing number of 
competitors. — } 
Moreover, it is tobe observed that this general fact testifies to 
the same conclusion i in respect to every form of investment which 
_ the business of farming requires, whether it be the simple cultivation 
of land already in an improved condition, or whether it be the more. 
specific outlay usually called improvement. “And this again is 
sufficiently explained when we go into details. In general, the 
heavier outlays of improvement are done directly by the owner; 
and, in all cases in which they are done by the occupier, they are 
done on the calculation that on the terms under which he holds 
the farm his outlay will be ‘profitable. In every trade success 
` depends on some such calculation being made, and made, too, with 
that prudence which some risk of loss can alone ensure. This is 
the particular calculation which it is the „business of a farmer to 
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make, and which he does make with that very large sandunt of 


iocos which is at once proved and: méasured by the attractive- 


ness of the profession. 

Nor does this’ success, generally depend ¢ on the occupier getting. 
from the owner directly any part of the capital so expended: It 
depends, on his getting it back with interest from the profits of the 
improvement. ‘It depends on a production which does increase, as 
compared, with a rent which does; not increase, during a certain 


period of time. These two elements are the principal elements in 


the calculation which the farmer has to make; and they are 
elements which, in every.case of a lease, afford data which are fixed 


.and known. The like security in respect to these elements can be 


obtained, and is often obtained, by other forms of special agree- 
ment, or (though I think less efficiently) by hereditary conditions 
of confidence which may be fully equivalent, and are widely pre- 


valent in England. 


. In every case in which a farmer makes this calculation with the 


"average prudence which his trade requires, and with the average 


success which certainly attends it, any direct payment to him by 
the owner at the close of their contract with each other would be | 
a transaction enabling the occupier to recover his capital , twice 
over—once in the form of profits; and a second time in the form of 
“compensation” for having made them. Moreover, this double 


' measure of’ remuneration would be gained at the expense of that 


one of-the two parties concerned whose rate of profit is the lowest. 
The capital invested in ownership rarely returns more than three 


, per cent., whilst the capital invested in occupancy cominands a 


much higher return. 

It is therefore a very great mistake £6 suppose that there exists. 
any general presumption of justice in favour, of what are called . 
‘compensation payments to the occupier with whom an owner 
declines to renew his contract at its stipulated close, namely, the 
end of a lease. On the contrary, the general présumption is that 
no such payments are, due, because the rent and other conditions > 
were adjusted beforehand to this very contingency, arising at a 
fixed time when both parties were to be free to renew, or not to 
renew, as either might be inclined. The presumiption, therefore, ` 
is that the occupant’ has received in these, terms, valuable con- 
sideration for his outlay. ` Moreover, this presumption i is strongest 
in the case of the best farmers, because happily the highest 
farming is also the most profitable farming, . and the most 
intelligent men are pretty sure to have Deu their calculation with 
corresponding prudence. 

So much, probably, will be readily admitted when stated i in 
general, terms. But the impression remains in many minds that - 
there are numerous exceptions. It is clear, however, that these 
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exceptions cannot be sọ numerous as to affect the average returns 


` of the profession; as the state of competition abundantly proves ; 


and it may be safely said that the real.exceptions are those of 
which the public never hears; whilst the “notorious” cases, of 
which occasionally we hear so much, are, fór the most part, no 
exceptions at all, The real cases are those in which the facts are 
known to both parties to the contract, and are not merely alleged 
by one of them—cases which are almost universally met in. that 


' equitable spirit which is essential to the conduct of life in 


every calling, and which is perhaps more habitually exercised 


in the relations between ‘owner and occupier of land than 


in any other business whatever. The notorious cdses, on the. 


other hand, which ‘are assumed ‘to be exceptions, are almost all 
cases in which no evidence has been produced to prove that the 
occupier has failed to realize his profit. Indeed, in some of these 
cases which have made the greatest- noise, they have occurred 
under conditions which render it highly probable that a profit 
even larger than usual had been—most deser vedly—obtained. 
‘The question whether any particular case has-been really excep- 
tional, and whether it would be just-or, on the contrary, highly 


unjust, to expect the owner to make payments to an occupier | 


which were not contemplated by either in their original contract, 
is a quéstion which can be determined only upon data which, 


speaking ‘generally, can never come into public view. It would . 


be very inquisitorial to make the occupier produce his books.. A 
very large number of occupiers probably keep no books at all.” It 


` would’be still more difficult, even where such evidence were forth- 


coming, to decide how far any failure has’ been due to faults of 
his own, for which it would be neither just nor expedient that 
otherg should be. made responsible. 

. But even if all these -elements in so ‘delicate a calculation 
could be fairly appreciated, there is’ one other element which is 
never taken into consideration by those who are not practically 
acquainted with the management of land, but which nevertheless 
is more important than any other in any question of justice between 
the parties at the close of a contract of agriculturaltenancy. This 
element is no less than the ainotnt of “ compensation” which the 
owner may have already given in the form of abated or pre- 
ferential rent. It may sound strange 1 in some ears, but it is never- 
theless strictly true, that the occupier himself may not know, and 


‘ very often does not know, how large has been the compensation 


which in this form has been allowed to him by the owner. The 
owner alone knows to what extent the occupant has been holding 
at a rent lower ‘than that which other men of equal skill and 
capital had actually offered, or which he has good reason to 


know would readily have been offered for the farm. The.value’ 
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of every article must be ultimately measured by that which it will 

' fetch in the open market. “Lower prices to any extent may be 
> accepted for it under the influence ,of favour and of personal 
feeling. Nor is it just to attach any prejudicé to such feeling by 
calling it feudalism. But the final standard of value for a farm is 
the rent—not, indeed, which may be offered by anybody, but— 
which men of adequate skill and capital will offer for it when. it is 
; really open to competition. If an occupant whose term of contract 
is about to expire has been holding ‘his farm at an aver age rent of 
(say) 30s..an acre, and the owner has had the best reason to know 


that 32s. 6d. an acre could have béen readily obtained for it from — 
others, he knows that the tenant has realized, or has had an oppor- - 


tunity of realizing, during a lease of nineteen years, over and above ~ 


the average profits of cultivation, an annuity which is equivalent 
at the close ‘of that period to' a capital sum of £3 16s. per acte. 
This is. equivalent to a héavy “compensation” payment at the 
close of the contract, and.would cover a correspondingly large 
expenditure on improvements, even if these had added ME 
to the produce. 

Perhaps it may be thought by some that this isan extreme case, 
and that abated rents so far below the fair letting value are com- 
. paratively ‘rare. This would be a dangerous presumption on 

which to risk a- compulsory law which; as applied to all such cases, 
would involve the most manifest injustice. . But every oné who 
‘knows anything of the actual state of the case, knows that, on 
the contrary, such rents are rather the rule than the exception. 
All over England, wherever the system of yearly tenancies 
prevails, farms are let below the full value to an extent of which 


- „the public has no conception. Even where the higher value is 


ascertained or estimated not by the actual and practical test. of 
offers, but by the far looser and easier ‘method of what are called 
“valuations,” it is by no means an uncommon thing..in England 
to find farms let 10, 15, and 20 per cent. below the fair letting 


value. I have before me at this moment the rental and valuations ` 


of about a dozen farms in one of the best, English eounties, and 
the difference in favour of, the tenant is aad of 30 per cent. 
There is hardly a large ‘estate in England on which numerous 
cases would not be found of similar cheapness of rent. Even 
under the system of leases such as prevail in Scotland, the pre- 


ference given to old tenants i is often very large. On many estates . 


the farms, except im the case of real vacancies, are never sub- 


jected to competition at all. This is universally the case with the. ` 


` whole class of small tenants who come under the category of 
peasant holders, and whose rents are génerally very cheap. Even 
in respect to the possessions ‘held by, _ capitalists, large or small, 


, 
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' and where competition is frequently anvated, it is a common . 


‘outlay may be recovered out of profits must vary immensely 
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practice to give the previous tenant a ‘preference which varies 
no doubt greatly. in amount, but which probably equals more than 


“lan average of 10 per cent. If now we look at the ‘capital value of 


such abatements of rent, which are direct allowances of money 
from the owner to the occupier over and above the average 


- profits of cultivation, we shall find that they represent very large 


sums indeed. Absuming that a farmer's capital returns to him 
only 5 per cent., which is certainly below the average rate of profit, 
every 2s. 6d. of abated ‘rent per acre represents, at compound 
interest, a capital sum of £380 on a farm of 100 acres at the end 
of a nineteen years’ lease. Ona farm, therefore, which is let 5s. an 
acre below its full value, the abatement represents a capital sum 
of £7 12s. per acre; and is equivalent to 4 compensation payment 
on that scalé at the close of the lease. When the periods of pos-. 
session are longer, without any change of rent, as they constantly — 
are, especially where there are no leases, the value of the abate- 
ment must be calculated with corresponding additions. 

When we come to such abatements of:rent as' 20 and 30 per 
cent., which are very far from uncommon, the capital value they 
répresent on the long periods of possession with which they are f 
usually associated assumes very large proportions. 
` It is evident that this condition of things affords an additional 
security against loss from outlay on improvements which is altą- 
gether exceptional. We have seen good reason to believe that 
even where rents are determined by competition, and are fairly 
up to market value, the capital invested in farming is probably 
more secure than in any other trade. But when to this more 
than average security we add that which, extensively prevails in 
the form of rents considerably below the amount which would be 


' readily given by others, we cannot be far wrong in‘concluding 


that-existing conditions are on the whole eminently favourable to 


the capital which is invested in-agriculture. * ` 


_ If these facts be so, they certainly tend to shogv that for the 
attaining of this security no compulsory legislation is required, It 
is, however, quite as important to consider whether any legislation 


" of the kind proposed can possibly in the long run add anything to | 


the, security which this branch of trade affords to those who 
embark in it. 
For this purpose let us look for a moment at what must be done 
by any law which seeks to compel owners to make to occupants 
compensation payments of the kind which are contemplated in 


‘the Agricultural Holdings Act. 


These payments are by way of being a return of money laid 


out on improvements, where that return has not: been otherwise’ - 


secured out of profits. But the time within. which any given 
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according to stich circumstances as these: the cheapness ofthe 
-holding as to rent—the quality of the land on which the improve- 
ment is made—the efficiency of the work—and above all the general 

` skill, thrift, and industry of the occupier himself. These, however, 
are elements of. cdlciilation far too numerous, too, nice, and too 
inaccessible to be estimated by legal courts, or to be provided for - 
in the clauses of an Act’ of. Parliament. The only alternative, 
therefore, for a compulsory law. is to assume some arbitrary scale 
‘of years for certain specified kinds of improvement, and to require 
this, scale to be applied to all cases alike. If this scale were to be 
based on the most favourable cases, that is, on the shortest time 
within which the best managers on the best land would be sure 
to secure their return, the law would necessarily leave unprovided 
for the great bulk of occupiers. The alternative, therefore, in this 
case also is to found the arbitrary scale upon a maximum of time 
—a time, that is to say, within which alike the worst and the best : 
farmers, on the best and worst Subjects, will be sure to ‘have 
realized a profit. “The law taks nae cogneesance 0’ stupeedity,” 
‘“.was the ‚dictum of a onée celebrated Scotch judge; and so a 
compulsory law of this kind can “tak nae cogneesance” of different 
` degrees of ability and skill, or even of different’ qualities of soil 
and climate. And as it can. make no distinction, or no adequate 
distinction, between the best and the worst farmers, so neither can 
it make any adequate distinction between the. most liberal’ and * 
the strictest owners. He who has let his land far below what’ he f 
could have got for it from other offerers, and he who haslet it for its 
full value, are both’ to: be called upon to pay on the same scale. 
The law might, and probably would, reco gnize abatements of rent 
if they took the form ‘of specified deductions from a higher sum 
originally agreed upon. But it could not well take account of 
mere cheapness of rent—or in other words of the difference 
between the rent actually accepted and some higher rent which 
might have been secured—for as the poet says of a higher 
subject :-— ` 


“ And while we breathe beneath the sun, 
: The world, which credits what is done, 
s - Is cold to all that might have been.” ° 


, Accordingly the principle adopted in the Agricultural Holdings , 
Act is such as I have described. -It takes, for example, twenty 
years as the time required to repay outlay on drainage. Yet every 
` practical man knows that in, reality a judiciéus outlay on drainage 

can be, and very often is, repaid in a much shorter time according” 

to variety in the conditions to which I have referred. I have now 
‘ before me some particulars of a case in which a friend of mine, who 
was then a tenant but is now an owner, was enabled to secure the 

complete return of a capital of ‘about £2,500, with interest at 5 
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per cent., at the close of the thirteenth year of his lease. This 
profit would have béen nearly doubled in the remaining nine years 
of the lease—as is evidenced by the increment of rent which was 
secured by the owner ‘when that lease expired—an increment 
represented by the difference between £90 a year and £450 a year. , 
Jé may be said that this must be an extreme case of agricultural - 
profit, depending on peculiar conditions of rent, soil, situation, and’ 
“turn of markets.” No doubt; but these are precisely the con- 
ditions on which there must be every possible shade and degree 
of difference in the time required for recovery with profit of money - 
laid out in improvements; and it is one of the,necessary evils of a 
compulsory law that it cannot recognize or follow these differences, 
` which are nevertheless essential elements in the problem which it 
pretends to solve. Aati 
This necessity that a compulsory law must be rigid and indis- 
”- criminating in’a matter which, in its very nature, requires the 
greatest possible flexibility to meet the requirements: of justice, 
will impose a corresponding necessity upon those with whose 
- interests it attempts to deal. Owners cannot possibly afford to 
give conipensation payments twice over, that is to say, in’ two. 
separate forms—once in the form of cheap or abated rents, and a- 
second time in the form of capital payments at the termination of 
. a contract. Accordingly; that form of security which is now so 
` extensively afforded in cheap rents would rapidly ténd to disappear. 
It would become the-rule on the part of owners to accept no 
rent short of the highest which men of adequate skill and 
capital could be found to offer. If the law insists upon one par- 
ticular form of security against loss on the part of farmérs, all 
„ ` other forms of security would be displaced. However much both 
owner and occupier might prefer the older forms, these older condi- 
tions of security must be given up. Compulsion does not affect one 
side only in the contracts for hire ofland.. It would affect both sides.’ 
A legal right is to be given to the occupier to make certain 
demarids of which he cannot divest himself, and if the owner is to 
avoid the risk of paying these twice over he must withdraw the 
equivalent which the law refuses, and, indeed, is not able to recog- 
nize. . So sound, indeed, and so healthy have the relations hitherto. 
been, both in England and Scotland, between the owners and 
occupiers of the soil, so habitual and rooted have béen the tradi- 
tional and customary feelings, which are the best foundation for 
business relations of such endurance as these must always be, that 
possibly even the most unwise law might-not at once put an’ end 
to cheap and abated rents. Some occupiers would be trusted not 
‘to make demands which they knew had been already met, and 
perhaps much more than met, in another form. But this could not 
last long. , Perhaps no man ought to be called upon to make pro- 
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mises which the law refuses to recognize; and even if men could 
betrusted to keep sucha promise-under,all the unforeseen conditions 
of their own lives, they cannot bind, even in honour,.those to whom 
their interest in a-holding may descend. The inevitable effect, 
1 therefore, of a compulsory law attempting to enforce in a particular 
form special security for a farmer’s outlay, would be to deprive them 
universally of that other form of security which they now have in 
‘cheap or abated rents. . - 

‘Strict political economists may say that this is no evil; “that the 
public has no interest in rents being cheap; that, on the contrary, 
as rent is paid out of surplus produce, thé man who can and does - 
pay the highest rent is presumably the man who cultivates bests 
and turns -out the largest amount of, saleable produce; that the 
public interest is therefore precisely coincident with the interest 

~ of the owner, ‘and that cheap rents are generally associated with 
lazy and unimpr oving’ systems of cultivation; that. there is no 
reason why the business of farming should be ‘shaded from com- 
petition, which is the life and soul of advancing skill and industry - 
in every other industrial pursuit. All this is strictly true. But it’ 
is not in this sense or in the light of these truths that compulsory. 
legislation i is recommended. On the contrary, it is’ from another 
side, and from an opposite point of view, that this recommendation 
comes: and it is‘well that those who make it should consider 
that in giving a new and compulsory form of security for farming. 
capital, the law would destroy ohe of the most widely prevalent 
forms in which that security is now enjoyed; and that, as affecting 

‘the existing occupiers, thé change -would be great and in jurionaly 
sudden. 

But this is not the mA change which’ Soi arise out of such a 
law. Not-dnly would it compel owners in self-defence to make the 
market price the standard of letting value, but, moreover, it would 
tend to make that letting value higher-than it wag before. 

' This is a consequence not generally adverted to, and indeed not 
' generally seen, by those-who advocate a compulsory law. Itmay ¢ 
be well therefore to indicate the inevitable process by which this 
result will be brought about. 

. The ‘market price in the hire of a farm, as we have already seen, 
is measured by its estimated produce. Each man who offers for it 
forms his own calculation as to what that produce will be under 
the special circumstances of soil, climate, nearness to market, and 
of his own skill and knowledge as applied to its improvement and 
‘cultivation. If there are any special circtimstances affecting that 
estimate, these are all taken into account.’ If, for example, it has 
some fields-in a condition to yield a large probable return for 
perhaps a very moderate outlay; if it hag .some other fields well 
adapted for somé special crop, such as early potatoes, which often 
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each man’s calculation as to what ue can afford to bid. If mow, 
in addition to all such elements in the calculation, which are the 
natural and sound elements in the case, Parliament chooses to 
add a'new and artificial element in the form of a general law 
under which every tenant may make certain char ges against the 
owner at the termination of his contract, this new element will 
enter into his calculation with the rest, and will have its exact 
equivalent in his calculation. of what he can safely afford to give. 
If under the new law it is found that the chances are that he will ` 
be able to make up a book of charges, say to the amount of £2, 

or £4, or £5 per acre, the effect of competition will be to make 

each offerer count upon this chance as rendering the contract 

worth so much more than it would have been without it. Con- 

- sequently, the whole prospective value of this new’ privilege . 
would be discounted in the rent market. It would simply enter 

as a new element in the calculation of those who compete for, the 

. hire of farms. Thus the very plea which is used to show that ° 
security for capital under freedom of contract cannot be obtaiied— 
namely, the severity of-competition—is the proof that legislation 
is powerless to afford any other .or any better security than that 
which contract gives. The law may attach a statutory privilege 
in respect to money tor a particular class of traders, and it may 


- refuse to recognize any contract which abjures this privilege; but | 


‘it cannot prevent these, traders from selling it in the market, or, in 
other words, counting upon it in the price which they are willing 
to give for entering: on the trade to which this privilege is 
attached. ` 

‘There is nothing like illustrating general principles by taking a 
specific case. Let us suppose that an owner wishes to let a farm 
of 200 acres. ' There are, perhaps, half-a-dozen competitors. Tyo 
men offer the same rent of 30s. an acre. But one of them adds to 
his offer such an explanation as the following :—“ There are two 
fields on the farm which are much in need of drainage, but the 
soil is so good and the exposure so favourable that I am satisfied 
the outlay will be more than repaid with profit at the end of 
twelve years. ` If I am guaranteed against removal or increase of 
rent for that period, I will execute the work myself, and make no 
. charge for compensation at the end.” The owner would be 
. obliged to reply, “ Your offer is the best, and I have every wish to: 
` accept it; but a new law has beén passed which will invalidate 
the agreement you propose. Under that law you can’t divest 
yourself of the right to make certain charges against me, éven 
though these charges should be a double repayment of all your 
outlay.” To this the offerer would reply, “I am -anxious to 
gct the farm, and I don’t want to get any such double repay- 
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ment as you refer to. But-if-I cannot divest myself of the 
power to make those charges, I can put my offer in another form. 
I can either give you a little more rent at once or a still higher 
rent after the twelfth year. This will be exactly the same thing 
to you and exactly the same thing to me.” And upon some such 
footing as this the transaction would be concluded. - 

Practically, of course, this result would be arrived at without ° 
any “higgling” at all, and without any explanation on either side. 
We are dealing by hypothesis with a state of things in which 

competition is so keen as to suggest the necessity of protecting’ 
men, in a pure matter of business, against each other and against 

themselves. Of course, those who compete under such conditions, 

if prohibited from offermg in one particular form what they con- 

sider the value of the article, will offer it in another form. “Possibly , 
it may be said that such a transaction would be an evasion of the 

-supposed law. But this entirely depends on what is supposed to 

be the object of sucha law. If that object be to regulate Price, 

then the transaction may be said to be evasive. And the regula- 

tion of Price by Act of Parliament is what is-really the object 

aimed at, although unconsciously, by many advocates of such 

legislation. But this is not seen by most.men; and it is avowed 

by none. It is the old delusion, that by compulsory laws the 

price of articles can be kept down to some level which is assumed 

_ torbe desirable. But against this all the forces of nature con- 

spire. Surely it is not necessary to argue this point at the date 

we have arrived at iti the era of Adam Smith. 

It is as impossible as it is undesirable to prevent men from‘ 
giving for any article the price which it is worth to them ;.and the 
price which it is worth to them will rise in exact ‘proportion to ' 
any natural or artificial advantages which may be attached to the ` 
possession of it. 

If we follow out the processes by which this law of commerce 
`” will assuredly assert itself, we shall come to another very impor- 
tant conclusion which is not generally perceived—namely, that... 
there is a wide distinction between benefiting the trade of agri- 
“ culture, and benefiting merely the individuals: who may happen 
to be engaged in that trade at the time when any contemplated 
Bill becomes law. \Of course a law might be framed simply ‘to 
' transfer any one or more of the rights of ownership frém one set 
of men to another. It might convert every occupier at once into 
a copyholder, and deprivé the owner of all his rightful interest 
in the soil beyond a rent fixed for ever. But in doing this it 
would not have taken a single step_towards giving to agriculture 
as a trade a higher rate of remuneration than the market affords, 
Unless the legislature is to follow up the operation by forbidding 
the copyholders to let or to sell to the best: advantage their newly ` 
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acquired property, all future occupiers would have.to pay either.in 
‘the form of rent of in the purchase of “ goodwill”? whatever the 
competition. for such possessions might determine as the price. 
Thus the whole gain would accrue to one set of individuals by their 
being put in possession of what is now ‘the property of others. . 
No advantage would accrue to fature occupiers, or to the pro- 
fession of agriculture as such. If any confirmation of this general 
conclusion were required, it would bê found in the language held 
by those Irish Home Rulers whose demands in respect to Tenant . 
Right approach very nearly to the -demand that all existing | 
occupiers should be converted into copyholders—that is to say, 
that they should have fixity of tenure, or in other words, perma- 
nent possession against all competitors, and at rents which, as 
against themselves at least, are not to be determined by’ any 
reference to the:market rate. But- those who make this de- 
mand, and condemn as monstrous the doctrine of the owner's 
rent being determined by market rates, are the same persons who 
condemn ‘quite as loudly any regulation to limit the occupier in 
realizing the very highest sum that can be obtained by competition 
for whatever interest may be given'him. In short, the demand 
' is that Parliament. shall prohibit the owner from getting the full 
price for, his interest in the land, and shall at the same time 
specially license the tenant to realize for his own interest the 
fullest benefit of competition. In the last session of Parliament, 
Mr. Butt is reported to have’ laid down this doctrine in favour of 
the tenant in the following words :—“ To restrict the tenant in 
selling the property acquired by the legislation of usages and 
customs was an act of confiscation.” This is perfectly- sound 
doctrine, provided it be. not so applied as to assert the right of 
men to sell what has never been their own. It was one of the 
„allegations on which the Irish Land Act ‘proceeded—an allega- 
tion having much’ evidence to support it—that owing to the ' 
` circumstances of a very peculiar and unfortunate history, usages 
which.in England’ would have been: recognized as evidénce 
of contract had not been so recognized in. Ireland. On this 
ground, among others, ‘that Act went as far in such matters 
as it is legitimate to go in protecting’ customs which could be 
proved. But it is notorious that as owners had been content 
with rents lower than could be obtained by competition, so also 
had tenants been, restricted from exacting extreme “prices from 
those who were to succeed them. This limitation “was as: much 
part of the custom as that occupiers should be allowed to sell at all; _ 
and it was a limitation imposed on the interest.of the class and 

the profession from which incoming tenants are derived. - Clearly, 

‘ aman who himself possesses only a conditional interest has no claim ` 
to unconditional rights of sale. Butit is true that every mam has the 
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tight to ‘make’ the best of that which by law and usage is really his‘ 
own property ; and it is a right which will assuredly be. used to the 
«very utmost with any rights of property which Parliament might 
transfer from existing owners to: existing occupiers. These - 
‘are to be themselves protected against competition only in order 
that they may subject all after-comers to competition in the : 
severest form. No words of Mr. Butt can add to the certainty 
that this will be the result. But many of those who are disposed 
to regard with favour the extreme doctrines of Tenant Right, 
favour them under the i impression that the benefit they desire to 
confer will be a benefit not simply to individuals, but ,to a- élass, 
and to a profession. The mere transfer of property from one set 
of men to another set of men is not what they desire, even if they 
were at ease as to the perfect honesty ofthe operation. It is some 
permanent public benefit ‘they aim at, through a benefit to those 
who in all fature time may be engaged in agriculture. But under 
the inevitable operation of the law which Mr. Butt asserts, and 
which I do not dispute, no such permanent benefit can be secured. 
Every new right given will simply be sold when convenient to 
the highest pider. The.whole benefit will be discounted in thé 
market by the fortunate individuals who are occupiers when these 
-new rights are first conferred. Allfuture occupiers will have to 
pay the fullest price for occupation which the state of the market - 
* and the pressure of competition may determine. In short, such an. 
act of attainder against the present owners would only- substitute 
in their stead a new set of owners far more exacting because far, 
. more necessitous. The demand for what is called “ fait rents” is“ 
- a demand that prices shall be cheapened by Act of Parliament in 
favour of the particular individuals who now hold farms in 
Ireland. The demiand for ~ fixity of tenure” is a demand that all 
other Irishmen shall be prohibited from dealing with owners for., 
thesé coveted possessions. Thé ‘demand for the right of “free , 
sale” by the-present holders is a demand that no part of -these 
Parliamentary privileges shall pe passed on to any farmers coming 
after them. ' 

It would be very wrong to speak with harshness of any class 
for being deceived by the fallacies of Protectionism. Almost 
every class in turn has imagined that the public had a peculiar 
interest in extending this policy to themselves. But probably 
these fallacies have never been exposed more nakedly than in the 
demands of Tenant Right which are advanced: by some Irish 

“politicians. Prices are to be artificially cheapened to the present 
holders only in order that they may be artificially aggravated to 
all holders coming after them. Freedom of trade in the hire of 
farms i is to be jealously guarded where it tells in favour of ‘those. 
now in possession, and to be as jealously excluded where it tells 
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against them. It is assumed that the general interests of the 
community are bound up in their holding on the lowest terms 
possible; and in everybody else, not now belonging to the fra- 
temity,. paying as high a premium as possible for the privilege 
of entering it.’ Under the old systems of protection the aim was 
to exempt certain kinds of industry from the competition of 
foreigners. But under the proposed system of land laws the aim 
is to protect; not a class or a trade, but a limited number of indi- 
‘yiduals from the competition, not of foreigners, but of their own 
countrymen and of each other. 
” The same general argument applies to all compulsory measures 
purporting to give special pecuniary advantages to the farming ` 
interest—the argument, namely, that it is futile to expect from 
them any permanent effect upon agriculture as a business, and 
_upon the occupants of the future. In some of the southern 
counties of England, where a system of large “ compensation” 
payments had been allowed to grow up and to harden into a - 
legal custom, it is notorious that the whole value of them was 
discounted in the heavy sums which incoming tenants had to pay 
on their entry—sums so heavy, and estimated under rules of 
valuation ‘so oppressive and fictitious, that they have proved a 
serious discouragement to agriculture; and one of the first im- 
provenients to be effected on estates subject to these customs is to 
' buy them up and to abolish them for the future. _ . 
It is well worthy of observation that in the Irish Land Act'Parlia- 
` ment gave a significant indication of its knowledge of this important 
principle. In legalizing the Ulster custom and other similar usages, 
it did not profess to believe that they are of any permanent benefit 
to agriculture or to anybody except to the existing holders. These 
` holders were assumed to be in the position of having equitably 
. acquired the interest which these customs give. But it was not 
assumed or supposed that future holders were to have it who may 
.. not have acquired such interest, or that it either would or could, 
be given to them. It was not represented as of any benefit to 
agriculture as'a trade that such customs should endure from - 
generation to generation. On the contrary, it was expressly pro- 
vided that every farm or holding on which these customs should . 
be bought up by the owner ‘are to be free from them for the 
future. It is indeed clear enough that a man who pays £40 of 
rent for his farm, and ten, ot twelve, or fourteen years’ purchase in 
addition for the tenant right or goodwill, is in no better position, 
but probably in a somewhat worse position, than a man who pays 
‘at once £60 of rent, and nothing else beyond the real value of 
, ` useful articles actually handed over to him. ` 
It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that an Act 
which is powerless for good must therefore be pewerless for 
VOL. XXVII. ' 2M 
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harm. Fostering the delusion involved in all Protectionist legis- 
lation, it would encourage the protected class to believe that laws 
can secure for them results which, in so far as they are attainable 
at all, are to be attained only by their own care in making _ 
bargains, and their own industry in improving them. To profess 
to insure men by special laws against pecuniary loss is at least ‘as _ 
mischievous in this trade as it would be in any other. ' It would, , 
relax the motives to care, and thrift, and industry. Moréover, it 
must present a constant and almostvirresistible temptation tò the 
` making of charges- which are more or less fictitious. Probably 
the standard of morality in the ‘trade of. farthing is at least as 
high, if not somewhat higher, than in any other. I do hot believe 
in the truth of an‘ accusation against farmers holding under 
_lease which was (perhaps unconsciously) involved in some recent 
assertions fo the effect that in Scotland farms’ are habitually 
“runout” during the latter years of the term. If this meant 
only that permanent and costly improvements are confined to the 
earlier years ‘of a lease, so as to leave time-‘for the profit from 
them being realized, this would be only stating that farmers 
act with proper prudence. But if it means that during the latter 
years ofa leasé farms are not worked according to the rules of 
good husbandry, then. it isan accusation of a general practice 
amoutiting to breach of contract. By the terms of every lease | 
the occupier promises to cultivate according to the rules of “ good , 
husbandry ”—not to over-crop—and to ‘continue to the last a 
certain required minimum of manuring. To this condition the 
rent, is adjusted, and the. non-fulfilment of it is a breach of cove- 
nant. On the whole, I believe this condition to be honourably 
fulfilled by the tenantry of Scotland. It would: hardly be con- 
sistent with sound principle to compensate men for. merely - 
abstaining from breach of contract. It may be wise, , howeyer, 
to adopt terms of contract which are calculated to diminish 
the temptation to failure in this respect. It is always a great 
advantage to make men’s interests as obviously as possible coin- , 
` cident with their duty. - But whatever temptation there may be 
to act with less than perfect, fairness in this engagement, there 
would be a much stronger temptation under a compulsory law of 
compensation to cook improvement accounts. This is extensively 
done in the counties before referred to—where sometimes it is 
said to be far more profitable to an occupier to leave his holding 
than to remain in possession of it. The only possible protection 
against this would be in the machinery ‘of the Act; and no court 
which could be devised could really check the infinitely in- 
genious: devices which would be resortéd to under the abiding. 
stimulus of a law which teaches men that they have’ a ‘Par- 
` liamentary right to payments outside their contract. ae 
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A corresponding evil would result as regards the conduct of 
owners, A system of close and jealous watchfulness would become 
‘the natural and the only effectual defence against unjust demands. : 
Perhaps there never was a phrase invented with less light or 
reason in it than the phrase which is common among the advocates 
of compulsory laws on this subject—that “the ‘object of them is 
only to compel bad owners to do what good owners always do of: 
their own accord.” This means that men are to be made generous 
and liberal by Act of Parliament, or in other words that conduct 
the whole virtue of which is inseparable from freedom is to be 
“imposed as a legal obligation. Not only is this impossible because 
in’ the change the character of such conduct is lost, but also 
because the very-attempt to enforce what is not really matter of 
obligation, sets up on both sides a different class of motives, the 
operation of which is essentially antagonistic. Liberality of 
feeling in matters of business must resent the coarse and indis- 
criminating touch of law. . ` 

Nor are these the only evils which must arise from legislation of 
the kind supposed. ‘Some politicians think it a great misfortune 
that so few persons are interested in the ownership of agricultural 
_ land. The number of persons interested in the ownership of land 
for other purposes is largely on the increase, and it is now 
clearly proved that this number far exceeds any estimate that 
had been formed of them. But as regards the number of 
those who live by the possession of small agricultural propertiés 
it is probably true that the number rather tends to diminish 
than to increase. It is impossible to attribute this to any want of 


land for sale, because the quantity of this is at least a great — 
deal more than sufficient to test the. market, and because small ` 


owners are continually.finding it greatly more profitable to sell 
than to keep their properties. The simple cause is that small 
ownership does not pay. I know of cases in which small free- 
holders have sold the freehold to neighbouring large proprietors, 
preferring to employ the price of it as capital in’ farming the 
very land which had been their own. It will. certainly not 
tend to make small ownership more profitable or more attractive 
to weight it with interferences of law which have long béen 
abandoned as vicious in principle when applied to every other 
kind of business. It was one of the objects aimed at in the Irish 
Land Act to encourage the acquisition of small ownerships by 
State loans. It may well be questioned whether the agitation for 
extreme claims of Tenant Right is not one of the causes which 
render the attempt abortive. Artificial and arbitrary encourage- 
ments to occupiers as against owners must tend to discourage the 
purchase of an interest which such legislation’ or the agitation for 
it, seems to render insecure. Tenants are not likely to spend 
, 2x2 ; - 
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money in bori that sih they hope to acquire substantially, if 
not in name, without paying anything at all. 

Moreover, it is impossible to expect that small capitalists will in- 
vest in the ownership of land in Ireland so long as it is a popular 
doctrine that capital when so invested, unlike every othér form in 
which it can be employed, isto have no share in the increase which . 
it affords to labour. Yet this, and nothing else than this, is the doc- 
trine that improvements executed by an occupier upon an owner 8 
land are to belong exclusively to the occupier. The land is the 
owner's capital, and in the case of a small owner it may very probably 
' Dethe only capital he possesses. Indeed, he will be fortunate if he 
has not had to borrow in order to complete the purchase. The 

increased produce which “improvements” may yield is the product 
‘not of one factor but of two. One of these is the labour of the 
tenant;. the other represents the. capital of the owner. Each 
contributes an essential element to the result. The equitable 
arr angement would seém to be that which mutual interest 
generally ‘secures under freedom of contract—namely, that the 
tenant should enjoy the whole increment of produce until the 
-value of his labour has been returned with interest, and that after 
this, the increment of produce should be divided in the usual pro- 
portions which are represented by an improved rent. Asa general 
rule rest does not exceed one-third of the produce; and an im- 
proved rent will not r epr esent more than one-third of the additional 
produce arising from improvement. Even after this impr roved rent 
has been obtained by the owner, the interest he realizes on his: 
capital will be much lower than that realized by the tenant. 
Consequently there are numbers of men who will always be | 
willing to undertake agricultural improvement on those terms.. 
They are terms, therefore, which, as a business transaction, are 
found to be remunerative. ` 
Yet in Ireland it is often denounced as an injustice that tii 
owner should expect any share whatever of the product, as if the 
whole of it were due to the labour of the tenant. Undoubtedly 
the labour of the tenant is exclusively his own. But the subject - 
on which it is expended is not exclusively his own. It is his only 
under conditions which he has either voluntarily accepted or which 
others have accepted from whom he has derived. It is from the 
owner, and the owner alone, that the occupier gets his right, ex- 
clusive of all his neighbours, and of all other men, to work the 
particular piece of land from which his profit is derived. This is 
the usual function of capital in all forms of trade—to contribute 
the materials, or ‘the opportunity, or the conditions under which 
labour is profitably employéd. In every other relation of business, 
. this is seen and universally understood. It is the very essence of 
all commercial dealings—that, indeed, which constitutes the great 
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blessing of commerce—that both parties,to a bargain should be 
gainers by it. But in the bargain between owners and occupiers ` 
of land it is very commonly maintained in Ireland that one only of 
the two parties should profit by the result to which, nevertheless, 
both contribute. This is the doctrine which underlies such 
aphorisms as that the “tenant should be guaranteed the whole 
fruits of his own industry,” or that he’ “should have the exclusive 


` property in his own, improvements.” It means (though this is 
- evidently not generally seen by those who assert it) that the 


ocenpier is to have the whole profit not only of the labour, which 
is his own, but of the capital, which is not. This doctrine can only 
be defended on the ground that the contribution of ownership is 
no contributioi at all—in ‘which case it will be very surprising 
indeed if men can be induced to invest capital in a:kind of pro- 
perty in which it is not recognized as having the character or the . 
incidents which belong to capital in every other form. 

None of these objections, however, apply to such changes i in dhe 
law as-have been suggested in respect to hypothec in Scotland, 
or its equivalent, distress,in England. This law, which gives a 
prior security to owners for the amount of their rent, before the 
expiry of certain defined periods of time, appears to prevail in 
principle over the whole of Europe. ‘English tenants do not 
appear to consider it adverse to their interests. But it is un- 
popular in Scotland, except where it protects the interests of: 
the owners of houses. It is a-rule of law. which is unquestionably - 
open to consideration, and may be changed one way or another 
without any fundamental principle being affected. Neither do any 
of the objections above stated apply to a statute which aims at the 
legitimate and useful object of defining the rule which will be held 
applicable in the absence of specific agreement. In all matters 
purely economic this is the appropriate province of the law. It is 
the province to which inall kindred subjects the law is exclusively 
confined. Theremust be some rule of this nature, either of statute 
or of common law, or of sanctioned custom, to regulate all civil obli- 
gations'where these have not been determined by written compact. 


_ Perhaps nothing has exhibited so curiously the misunderstandings 


which prevail on this subject as the language of reproach which 


_bas been used against the Agricultural Holdings Bill because it 


was confined to this, which is the usual scope’ and object of all 
similar legislation. On this ground it was. called “permissive,” 
as if it were quite unusual that the law should content itself with 


. so humble a duty as that of merely providing for the absence of 


-contract, and as if it were quite the rule to compel men to make 


~ their bargains and business arrangements under the directions of 


an Act of Parliament. The notion seems to be that if law is to 
interfere at all, it is due to its dignity that it should interfere 
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aE A roo ding to this notion it Soa follow, for 
example, that if the law is to regulate the distribution of a man’s 
goods in the case of intestacy, it ought to go the whole length of « 
making every man’s will for him. The fact is that the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, instead of being unusual or‘exceptional in confining 
itself to providing new rules in the absence of contract, took up 
the usual and proper ground, within which all similar legislation 
is and must be habitually confined. 

But then it is said that men will “contract out of the law,” by 
which phrase it is meant that owners and occupiers will make 
special agreements according to the varying circumstances.of each 
case. This is exactly like saying that men “contract out of the 
law” of intestacy whenever they make a will. In both cases the. 
law contemplates this course being taken. Parliament, in altering 
the presumption and the rule of lew in respect to outlay by tenants. 
on their holdings, has not pretended that any fixed scale of com- 
pensation can possibly be universally applied with anything like 
justice to all the different conditions under which agricultural, im- 
provements may be effected. Neither hasit assumed that it knows 
better than the occupiers themselves in what form and to what 
extent their compensation should be paid. If they prefer to take 
that compensation in the form of cheap rents rather than in another, 
they will be allowed to do so. Ifin any case they know that from 
the. quality of the soil, and the cheapness with which drainage 
can be effected, they will be amply repaid in’ ten or twelve or 
. fifteen years, instead of twenty, they will be allowed to make their 
arrangements accordingly. But in no sense can the exercise: of 
this necessary and reasonable liberty be described with any 
accuracy as “ contracting out of the Act.” 

But then, again, it has been said that in such a view of the case, 

‘ the Act was wholly needless, and is practically without effect. 
This, however, is very far from true. A change in the rule of 
law applicable to all cases not otherwise provided’ for may be, 
and in this case is, a very great change indeed. And in nothing 
is this change more beneficial than in the very fact that-it will 
compel both owners and occupiers to make written contracts, and 

‘to consider deliberately and carefully what these. contracts are to 
be. No circumstance perhaps, connected with the agriculture 

- of England, is more curious than the fact that over no inconsider- , 

able part of that country there has been, very often, no written 

agreement whatever to regulaté or. record the nature of the contract 
between owner and occupier. It rested upon understanding, 
upon long hereditary connection, and sometimes upon local customs. 
which hed acquired the force of law. ` But where such customs 
had not become established, the standing precepts and axioms of - 
the law made all improvements incorporated with ‘the soil the 
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absolute property' of the owner. And yet, in spite of this absence 
of any formal security, improvements—and costly improvements 
too—were constantly made by occupiers, and the benefit of them 
asa matter of course enjoyed. It is not very long ago since I 
was told by an English proprietor that on accidentally visiting 
some outlying farms which he had not seen for many years, he 
found on one of them a substantial house and an expensive wind- 
mill which had been erected by the tenant without his having even 
told the owner of his intention. He was protected by no custom, and 
yet he deemed his security complete. And so it was, though not 
ina legal sense. It rested on that sort of traditionary confidence 
which is often as strong as any law. Men may call this “feudal- 
ism” if they like. But by whatever name it may be called it is ' 
not the less admirable as an indication of those unbroken and 
harmonious relations between class and class, which have been the 
basis of our political development, and the historical secret of its 
SUCCESS.’ | 
But happy as such : a condition of thin gs may be from this pent 
of view, it is, I think, impossible to deny that the progress of 
agriculture as a business, and as a branch of trade, requires that 
these conditions of mutual confidence be supplemented rather 
than superseded by those clear and definite engagements which 
alone. are adequate to guarantee to capital the formal securities 
which it must ultimately require. Where such engagements. do 
not rest upon a lease—that is, where a definite term of possession 
is not part of the stipulation—then an agreement based on the 
general principle of the Agricultural Act.is certainly an indis- 
: pensable alternative. But this can be affirmed of nothing more 
_ than the general principle, because the terms of enjoyment which 
are to be regar ded as securing the repaymént with interest of the 
outlay on. various improvements must in the nature of things be 
various, according to circumstances which cannot be appr eciated 
in the schedule of any statute. 
.  Itig never wise to presume that systems of tenure which have 
` done well in one country or distrigt can therefore be at once 
introduced into another where they are not indigenous. The 
system of leases, almost universally prevalent in Scotland, cannot 
be too highly estimated, if any such system is to be judged by 
its results. Probably no country in the world has ever advanced 
with such “leaps:and bounds” in agricultural improvement as 
Scotland since the close of the Civil Wars, and especially during 
the“ threescore years and ten” of the present century. There is 
hardly a county in which there are not hundreds of acres now pro- 
ducing abundant crops, which within the.memory of living men 
were nothing but bog or moor. That pleasant vignette of Bewick 
- in which rooks and seamews are Tepe seated following close to 
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the handle of the plough, is a scene repeated on a thousand 
fields to-day, which-seventy years ago harboured nothing but the 
plover and the snipe. Substantial buildings for man and beast - 
have replaced the cottages of thatch and “drystone,” which, 
though often “warm with the breath of kine,” and rudely com- 
fortable with the glow of fires on the: middle of the floor, 
would be regarded with horror now, and in most parts of the 
.country are almost forgotten by the present generation. On 
many estates the amount of saleable human food has increased 
since the year 1800 three, four, and sixfold. This result has been 
attained only by enormous outlay on the part of owners, and by 
steady and intelligent industry on the part of occupiers. Thirty, | 
forty, and fifty per cent. of the whole rental—and this continued for 
many years together—has been and still is a not unfrequent rate 
of outlay on many estates. There are some, as is well known, on 
which, for more than one generation, sums greatly in excess of the 
_svhole revenue have been lavished on improvements., In all these 
operations, which in the aggregate are of vast extent, owners 
have relied on the natural security of perfect freedom of contract ; 
and occupiers have'relied on agreements which secured them not 
only against removal but against incrément of rent during fixed 
periods of time.’ So early as the commencement of the sixteenth 
century there are recorded cases of this being the footing on 
which tenants were encouraged, or were bound to execute 
improvements. This gives all the‘elements of security which are 
required for the successful conduct of any commercial enterprise. 
In some counties the occupiers’ have taken a prominent share in 
the actual work of reclamation and permanent improvement. 
But they have always. done so for valuable consideration secured 
by prudence in. the terms of thé bargain, and reaped by in- 
dustry and intelligence in the prosecution of it. There can be 
no doubt as to the real nature of the objeetions which are 
felt in many parts of England against this system. Occupiers 
who have never been accustomed ‘to look upon their business 
as a commercial one at all, dislike the very mention of a time, 
_ however distant, when, as a matter of course, there is to be 
_a revaluation of the farm. Owners dislike. parting with the discre- 
tidnary power of determining tenancies alto gether—even although 
, practically this power is very rarely or even never exercised. 
Tenants themselves sometimes object to being bound for definite 
‘periods of time. Although these feelings seem to me to be 
unfortunate, they are by no means irreconcilable with other 
modes of affording that security to farming enterprise and capital 
which it ought to have. If both parties prefer to keep their , 
own freedom and discretion, agreements on the model of those 
suggested by the Agricultural Holdings Act will answer all the 
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purpose. Even before the Agricultural Holdings Act was passed, 
written agreements and conditions on this subject had been making 
rapid progress in many English counties. The passing of the Act 
will make them universal. Where the state of feeling is so healthy, 
and the actual conduct of affairs has been in general so just, there 
is no reason to doubt that mutual interests will be at least as well 
and wisely provided for as in any other business which contributes 
to the national wealth. Some of those agreements may depart 
widely from the particylar forms adopted in the Act, and, in this 
very departure, may attain the same end, not only as well, but 

better. i 

It is hardly too much to say that ai least intelligent agree- 
ment voluntarily made will be better than the wisest which could 
be embodied in an Act of Parliament. It would at least be 
flexible—open to adaptation and amendment, according to the - 
growing intelligence of those whose interests are concerned. 

And there is another reason even more important for preferring 

the very slowest teaching of experience in such matters to the 

rigidity of legal obligations. It has been shown how the benefit 
of these legal obligations will always be discounted in the form of 
rent or in the form of price charged for privilege; and how, 
consequently, they never can really benefit the pursuit and pro- 
fession of agriculture. Whereas, on the contrary, precisely the 
opposite result belongs to those amenities of dealing which arise 
naturally between men whose relations are founded on agree- 

x ment. These are the only benefits which can never be edis- 
counted. They belong not merely to the occupants of the 
moment, but fo all the occupants who succeed them. They 
belong to the ‘position—they follow the relation;—a relation 
which, though it be fundamentally and legally a relation of 
business, is and ought to be’ also a relation of personal good 
feeling and regard. It cannot be otherwise so long as it is free ; 

- because the connection is one which if not permanent or heredi- 
tary must at least be habitual and of comparatively long endur- 
ance—a connection between men who have a common interest, 
and may well have a common pide: in the oldest and the happiest 
of human industries. 

ARGYLL. 
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_ MODERN MATERIALISM: ITS ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
THEOLOGY. 


Parr IT. 


T is curious to observe how little able is even exact science .to 
‘preserve its habitual precision, when pressed backward past 
its processes to their point of commencement, and brought to bay 
in the statement of their “first truth.” The proposition which 
supplies the initiative is sure to contain some term of indistinct 
margin or contents: and usually it will be the term least suspected 
because most familiar. The student of nature takes as his prin- 
ciple that all phenomena arise from a fixed total of force ina given 
quantity of matter; and assumes that, in his explanations, he must 
‘never resort to any supposed addition or subtraction of either ele- 
ment. In adopting this rule he must know, you would say, what he 
means by “matter,” and what by “force,” and that he means two 
things by the two, words. Ask him whence this principle has its 
authority. If he pronounces it a metaphysical axiom, you may 
let him go till he can tell you how there can be not simply an 
à priori notion of matter and notion of force, but also an,à priori 
measure of each, which can guarantee you against increase or dimi- ` 
nution of either. As standards of quantity are found only in ex- 
perience, he will come back with a new answer, fetched from the 
text-books of science: tat his principle is inductively gathered ; 
in one half of its scope—viz., that neither matter nor force.is ever 
destroyed—proved by positive evidence of persistence ;—in the 
other half—viz., that neither is ever created—proved by negative 
evidence, of non-appearance. If now. you beg'him to exhibit his 
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proof. that matter is indestructible, he will in some shape repro-. 
duce the old experiment of weighing the ashes and the smoke, 


. and re-finding in them the fuel’s mass: his appeal will be to the 


balance, his witnesses the equal weights. ` Weight; however, is 
force: and thus, to establish the perseverance of matter, he resorts 
to equality of force. Again, when invited to make good the 
corresponding position, of the conservation of force, he will show 


‘you how, e.g; the chemical union of carbon and oxygen in the 


furnace is followed by the undulations of heat, succeeded in their 
turn ‘by the molecular separation of water into, steam, the expan- 
sion of which lifts a piston, and. institutes mechanical perfor- 
mances: ic, he traces a series of movements, each replacing its 
predecessor, and leaving no link in the chain detached. Movements, 
however, are material phenomena: so that to establish the per- 
sistence of force he steps over to take counsel-of matter. He makes 
assertions about each term, as if it were an independent subject : 
but if his assertion respecting either is challenged, he invokes aid 
from the other: and he holds, logically, the precarious position of 
a man riding two horses with a foot on each, hiding his danger 
by a cloth over both, and saved from a fall by dexterous shifting 
and exchange. ` 

. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than a scientific proposi- ` 
tion, the terms of which stand in this variable relation to each 


. other. The first of them has been sufficiently fixed in discussing 


the Atomic conception. It remains to give distinctness ‘to the 
second. In order to do so, it will be simplest to follow into their last 
retreats of meaning the parallel doctrines of the “ Indestructibility 
of Matter” and of the “Conservation of Energy.” If our per- 


_ceptions were so heightened and refined that nothing escaped them 


by its minuteness or its velocity, what should we see, answering 
to. those doctrines, during a course of perpétual observation ? 

1, We should see the ultimate atoms;-and if we singled out 
any one of them, and kept it ever in view, we should find it, in 
spite of “change of form,” “always the same.” “A simple ele- 
mentary atom,” says Professor Balfour Stewart, “is a truly im- 
mortal being, and enjoys thesprivilege of remaining unaltered and 
essentially unaffected by the powerful blows. that can’ be dealt 
against it.”* Here, then, we have alighted upon the “Matter” 
which is “indestructible.” ` ` ; i 

2. These atoms might have been stationary; and we should 
still have seen them in their “immortality.” But they are never 
at rest. They fly.along innumerable paths: they collide and 
modify their speed and their direction: they unite: they separate. 
However long we look, there is no pause in this eternal dance :: 


` f * The Conservation of Energy, p. 7. 
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if one figure ceases, another claims its place. Asin the atoms, 
so in the molecules which are their first clusters, there is.a “state 
of continual agitation,” “ vibration, rotation, or any other kind of 
yelative motion ;”* “an uninterrupted warfare going on—a con- 
stant clashing together of these minute bodies.”t In this unceasing 
movement among the “immortal” atoms we alight upon the 
phenomenon, or series of phenomena, described by the phrase 
“Conservation of Energy.” So far as the law thus designated 
claims to be an observed law, gathered by induction from ex- 
perience, this is its last and whole meaning. We have only. to 
scrutinize its evidence with a little care, in order to see that it . 
simply traces a few transmutations of the perpetual motions attri- 
buted to atoms and molecules. 

If we chose to shape it thus: “ For every cancelled movement 
‘or element of movement there arises another, which is equiva- 
lent;” everything would be expressed to which the evidence 
applies. Had we. to look out for a proof of such a proposition, 
“we should fitst consider what it is‘ that makes two movements 
“ equivalent: and, in the simplest case,—of homogeneous elements, 
—we should find it in equal numbers with the same velocity; so 
that the direct demonstration would require that we should count 
the atoms and estimate their speed. As we cannot count them,’ 
one by one, we weigh them in their masses ;—an operation which 
has the advantage of reckoning at’ one stroke, along with their 
relative numbers, also the most important of their velocities. The 
‘atoms being all equal; the: greater mass: expresses the larger 
number. And weight is only the arrested velocity with which, 
in free space, they move to one another: it is prevented motion, 
in the shape of pressure. In order to meastre it, i.e. to express 


it in terms of space and time, we might withdraw the prevention, _ 


and address ourselves to the path that would then be described. 
But it is more convenient to test it by taking it in reverse, and 
trying what, other prevented motion will avail to stop it and hold 
it ready to turn back. Thus even. statical estimates of equilibrium 
are but a translation of motion into more compendious terms. 

If this is'a true’ account of common weights, it still more evi- 
dently applies to the. process. which gives us the foot-pound, or 
“unit of work:” for this is found by the actual lifting of one 
pound through one vertical foot, i.e. by moving it through a space 
in a time. And as in this, which is the standard, so in all the 
changes which it is employed to measure, thefundamental quantity 
is simply movement, performed, prevented, or reversed. 

This fact is easily traced through the proofs. usually offered’ of 
the Conservation of Energy. ‘The essence of them all is the 


* Theory of Heat, by J. Clerk Maxwell, p. 306. 
+ Conservation of ‘Energy, by Dr. Balfour Stew art, p. 7. 
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same :—for each extinguished “unit of work” they find a substi- 
’ tuted equivalent movement, molar or molecular. Dr. Joule, for 
instance, establishes for us a common measure of heat and me- 
chanical work. How does he accomplish this? By applying the 
‘descent of a weight to create in moving water friction enough, © 
to raise the temperature 1° Fahrenheit; and finding that this 
result corresponds with a fall of the water ‘through 772 feet. Here, 
on one side of the equation, we. have the movement of the mass 
‘through its .vertical path; on the other, the molecular move- 
ment that constitutes heat; measured -by,a third movement of 
an expanding liquid in the thermometer. Where the first is 
arrested, the second takes its place: and to double’ one would 
- be to double both. 

If heat is made to do chemical work, its undulations are simi- 
larly expended in setting up a fresh order 6f movements; of 
‘atomic combination, when burning coal unites with oxygen; of 
separation, when the fire of a lime-kiln drives its carbonic acid 
from the chalk. The friction which parts the electricities, the 
spark which attends their retinion; the crystallization of liquids 
by loss of temperature, and their vaporization by its increase ; 
the waste of animal tissue by action, and its replacement by food; 
all reduce themselves to the same ultimate rule,—the exchange of 
one set of movements or resistances (which are stopped move- 
ments) for another, which, wherever calculable, is found to be an 
equivalent. 

Toa perfect observer, then, able to follow the changes ae ex- 
ternal bodies, in themselves and among one another, to their last 
haunts, nothing would present itself but consecutions and assort- 
ments of phenomena, and arrests of phenomena. And if he had 
noticed, and could name, what on the subsidence of each group 
would emerge to replace it, he would be master of the law of 
Conservation. The sciences would distinguish themselves for him 
by taking cognizance each of its special set of phenomena ; as 
acoustics tell the story of one kind of undulations, optics of 
another, thermotics of a third. And the law in question would 
only éar ry his glance, as it chased the flight of change, across the 
_ lines of this divided work, and show him, on the desertion of this 
field, a new stir in that. ; 

Though the whole objective world has thus been laid bere 
before him, and he has read and registered its order through and 
through, he has not yet, it will be observed, alighted on‘a single 
dynamic idea: all that he has seen (and nothing has been hid 
from him) may be stated without resort to any term that goes 
“beyond the relations of co-existence and sequence. The whole 
vocabulary of causality may absent itself from the language of 
such an observer. ° Were it even given to him, it would carry no 
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new meaning, but only tell over again in fresh ais the old story 
of regular time succession. He might, as Comte and Mill and 
Bain truly contend, command the whole body of science, includ- 
ing its latest law, without -ever asking for the origin (other® than 
the phenomenal predecessor) of any change. 
By no such ideal interpreter of nature, however, have our 


actual books of science been written. Never more than now , 


have they abounded in the language which, we have seen, would 
be superfluous for him. The formula of the new law contains 
it: for it is the conservation of “Energy,” or the correlation of 
“ Forces,” which it announces. Are these then some’new-comers 
that we have got to know? or, have-we encountered them before 
under other: “names, and only found out some new thing about 
_ them? “Energy,” says Professor Balfour Stewart, is the “ power 
of overcoming obstacles or of doing work.’* I see a flash of 
lightning pierce a roof and kill a man, and plunge into the earth: 
the obstacles overcome, the work done, are visible enough ; but 
` where is the “power?” what does it add to the phenomenon, over 
and above these elements? Besides the flash of lightning first, 
and then the changes in the roof and the man, is there something 
else to be searched for, and, entered, as an object of knowledge, 
under a separate name? If theré be such a thing, by what sense 
‘am I to apprehend it? through what aids of art can I penetrate 


to it? It is obvious that it has no perceptible presence at all: ` 


and that its name stands in the definition and in every inductive 
equation, as an 2, an unknown quantity, which itself has to be 
found before it can add any new relation tothe known. : “ Force,” 

says Professor Clerk Maxwell, “is whatever changes or tends to 


change the motion of a body, by altering either its direction or ` 


its magnitude. "+ The shot fired from a gun at a moderate eleva- 
tion is scarcely out of the-muzzle before it quits the straight line 
for the parabola, and slackens its initial velocity, axid soon alights 
. upon the ground. We say the deflection is due to “ gravitation. ‘ 
But; if so, this is an invisible part of the fact: no more is observ- 
- able than the first direction and subsequent curvature of the ball’s 
path, the changing speed, and the final fall, in presence of the 
earth, The “force” which we superadd in thought is not given in 
the phenomenon as perceived : and if we know the movements ac- 
complished, prevented, modified, we know everything thatis there. 

One interpretation, indeed, may be given to these mysterious 
words, which makes them not superfluous, in a methodized account 


of the order of-nature. « Gravitation” perhaps may mean only - 


the rule of happening which, along with the deflection of the shot, 


describes also several other cases of movement; and if it enables’: 


* Conservation of Energy, p. 13. . + Theory of Heat, p. 83. 
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us to advert to these, while in presence of the immediate fact, it > 
performs a truly scientific function. It is plain, however, that this 
is not what our Dynamic writersmean. A’ rule does not “ change 
the motion of a body,” does not “overcome obstacles and do 
work ;” nor would any one dream of attaching such predicates to. 
mere.similarities of occurrence. 

Our instructors then suppose themselves a¢quainted with more 
than phenomena, more than the laws of them; and believe that 
inductive analysis has carried them behind these to “the hiding- 
place of power.” They tell us, with much ease and unanimity, 
what théy have found there: so that the story is familiar to every 
advanced schoolboy, and reproducéd in hundreds of examination 
papersevery year. They have found, as sources of the phenomena, 
a considerable number of “ Energies” of nature, which they dis-, 
tinguish from one another in various ways, as “strong” or “weak” 
as stretching far or keeping near, as demanding the .unlike or 
content with anything, as ‘single or splitting into opposites, as 
inorganic or organic. In every text-book of science a complete . 
list of these is presented: arid the student, as he learns how to ° 
discriminate them, cannot doubt that he is dealing, in each in- 
stance; with a separate unit of objective knowledge, which is the 
inner fountain of a definite set of outward changes. He thus is 
brought’ to conceive of nature as having many springs. Its multi- 
; fudinguaness is commanded by a senate of powers. l 

Further, it is impossible, on looking at the faces of these assem- ` 
bled. forces, to assign the same rank to all, or miss ‘the traits 
of graduated dignity which make them rather a hierarchy than a 
committee. The delicate precision with which chemical affinity 
picks its selecting way among the atoms is an advance upon the 
indiscriminate grasp of gravitation at them all. ‘The architecture 
.of a crystal cannot vie with that of a tree. The sentiency of the 
mollusk is at an immeasurable distance from the thought which - 
produces the Méchanique Céleste. Hence, in the company of powers 
that conduct the business of nature a certain order of lower 
and higher establishes itself, which, without settling every point 
of precedency, at least marks a few steps of ascent, from the, 
mechanical at the bottom to the mental at the top. All equally 
real, all equally old, they are differenced by the quality of the work 
they have to do. 

On the imagination thus prepared a new discovery is now flung. 

' Keenly watch the face of any one of these forces; its features will 
change into those of another. You cannot fix its identity in per- 
manence ; it migrates from species to species. Now itis mechanical 
energy ; in a‘minute it ‘will be heat; if a tourmaline is near it will 
turn up as eletricity ; and so on, for-no part of the cycle is closed 
against it. Youlook, in short, upon a row of masks, behind which ° 
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the “unknown power,” slipping from one to another with magic 
agility, seems to multiply itself, but is found, on closer scrutiny, 
tiever to quit its unity. The senate of nature does but administer 
a monarchy. 

And so, the plurality of forces disappears from ‘the ultimate 
background, and comes to, the front asa mere semblance. This 
brings up a new pr oblem. What stands in the dynamic place thus 
vacated? How-is it related to the disguises it assumes? Do- 
they in any way represent it? or do they only hide it? To this 
question there are thrée answers given. (1.) The One Power is 
indifferently related to all its masks, but is like none of them; 


they are opaque and let no lineament shine through. (2,) The‘ 


“phases” are nat on an equal footing, but consecutive in their 
genesis, the lowest being the oldest. With that the One Power 
was at first identical, and that is what truly represents its essence. 


‘(3.) The “phases” are consecutive in their genesis, the highest 


being the oldest. With that the One Power is for ever identical ; 
all else is its action but not its image. The second of these is the 
materialist’s answer. , His preference for it is mainly determined 
by two reasons. In the first place, since the several forces, A, B, 
C, D, &c., are all interchangeable, it suffices to allow A (the 
mechanical); and all the rest are provided for. In the second place, 


. the traces of actual evolution follow this order, conducting us back 


past the dawn of life, and even the combinations of chemistry, to 
a period of purely mechanical energy. In estimating thesé reasons 


_ I will step for a moment on to’their own ground, and postpone all 


objection to the theory. of “ energies” on which they rest. 

It is true that,among a number of interchangeables, if the first be 
given, the others are potentially there. But it is no less true that 
if the last be given, or any intermediate, there is provision for the 
rest. The possibility of reciprocal ‘transmutation all round deter- 


~ mines no preference of any member as having priority over the 


‘N 


rest, and'cannot be pleaded as an excuse for selecting the rudest . 


mask of nature as the most faithful likeness’ of its inner essence. 
The law of Conservation is impartial, and tells in both directions, 
exhibiting the elements of the world, here living up into the self- 
conscious, there dying down into the inorganic, and suggesting, 
rather than any initial point, circling currents of cr ossing change. 

But further, there is not the slightest ground, in the present 
transmutations, for treating the lowest phase of force as adequate 
to the production of the highest. Though mechanical energy, now 
that it stands in presence of the severdl chemical elements, may 
pass into chemical form, it does not follow, that it could do so in 


their absence; for,this would be to predicate of homogeneous atoms ` 


-what we know only of heterogeneous. -And the same consideration 
applies to the phases higher in thg scale. Given, the existing 


, 


- 
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materials and conditions of life and mind, and the circulation and 
equivalence of forces may take place as alleged; but that the order 
could be inverted, and the equivalence avail to provide the con- 
ditions, cannot be inferred. Take, on the other hand, any higher 
“phase” as first, and it earries all below it. Chemical force pre- 
supposes mechanical (as cohesion), and. acts at its expense; and 
vital presupposes and modifies the inorganic chemical. In this 
order of derivation, therefore, the original datum would.yield what 
is required by divesting itself of certain conditions admitted to be 
there, while in the opposite order it would have to take on fresh 
conditions assumed to be absent at its start. If, ` in choosing from. 
the phases of force the fittest representative form, we are to be 
guided by the possibility of deduction, the supreme term must sur ely , 
be taken as First. 

The second plea of the “materialist,” viz.: that the vista of 
evolution recedes into the simply mechanical, and is intersected at 
` dimly seen stages by entering lights, first of chemical affinity, then 
_ of life, and finally of consciousness, it is the less necessary to qualify 

as a statement of fact, because it is destitute, of logical cogency. 
Granted that at successive eras these new forces appeared upon 
the scene, this supplies the “when,” but not the.“ whence” of 
each. Something’more is needful, if you would show that it is the 
product of its predecessor. Instead of advancing from behind, it 
may have entered from the side. You cannot prove a pedigree 
by offering a date. .Since these several forces are but secondary, . 
phases of a Unitary Power, what obliges us to derive them one from 
- another, instead of letting them all stand in equal and direct 
relation to their common essence? On this point the first answer ; 
to the inquiry after the One Power has a conclusive advantage 
over the second. 
Such, it seems to me, would be the isgal position of the - 
materialist’s case, on the assumption that separate kinds and 
_ transmutations of energy are known to us, over and above the ` 
resulting phenomena, as discoveries of natural science. That. 
gemimpron, hitherto conceded, I must now’ withdraw. No 
“energy” has ever come under human notice, and disclosed its 
marks, so as to discriminate itself from others, similarly appre- 
hended. This is not simply true thus far as a matter of fact: it is 
true permanently as a matter of necessity. -We might watch for- 
ever the relations of bodies and their parts inter se, and though. 
we had eyes that ranged from the microscopic minimum to the- 
analysis of the milky way, we should fetch no force into the field. 
of view: and the whole story of what. was laid open to us would 
be a record of interminable series and eddies of change. What: 
are called the “transmutations of energy” are, nothing. but 
transitions from one chapter of that record to another. A certain. 
VOL, XXVIL. 2N 
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catena of phenomena runs to an end; the first lnk of a new one 
is ready to take its place:'a body's fall is stopped; its tempera- 
ture rises: the thermometer in the kettle ascends to 212° Fahren- 
’ heit and stays there; the water turns to steam: this is observed, 
and no more than this. And the list of metamorphosed energies 
deceives us, if we take it for anything beyond an enumeration of 
thése junctures between class and class of consecutive movements. 
Did we bring to, the contemplation of nature no faculties but 
-those which constitute our scientific outfit, I see no reason to 
believe that it would come before us under any other aspect; or 
that we should ever be tempted to paint’its picture or tell its 
history in dynamic terms. 
Are such terms then illusory? Are they susceptible of no 
meaning? or of only a false meaning? Far from it. The thought 
_ that is in them we cannot indeed fetch out of nature: but we are 
obliged to carry.it into nature. To witness phenomena, and let 
them lie and dispose themselyes in the mere ordér of time, space, ' 
and resemblance, is to us impossible. By the very make of our 
understanding we refer them to a Power which issues them : and no 
sooner is perception startled by their appearance than the intellect’ 
completes the act by wonder at their source. This “power” 
however, being a postulate intuitively applied to phenomena, and 
not an observed function found in them, does not vary as they 
vary, but mentally repeats itself as the needed prefix to every 
order of them: and though it may thus migrate, now into this 
group, now into that, it is the dwelling alone which changes, and 
that whicli is immanent is ever the same. You can vary nothing 
in the total fact, except the cdllocations of material conditions ; 
_ ott of which, as each new adjustment emerges, the persistent 
_power elicits a different result. Instead of first detecting many 
“forces in nature and afterwards running them up into identity, 
the mind imports one into many collocations ; never allowing it 
+o take different names, except for a moment, in order to study its 
action now here, now there. Tf this be true, if causality be not 
seen, but thought, if the thought it carries belongs to a rule of the 
understanding itself, that every phenomenon is the: expression of 
‘power, two consequences follow: the plurality of forces disap- 
pears: and, to find the true interpretation of the One which remains, 
we must look not without but within; not on the phenomena 
presented, but on the rational relations into which they are re- 
ceived: Power is that which we mean by it; nor have we any 
other way of determining its nature than by resort to our self- 
knowledge. The problem passes from the jurisdiction of natural 
science to that of'intellectual philosophy. Thither let us follow it. 
I have already hinted that if we were mere passive, though 
thinking, observers of the world around us, we should witness 
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phenomena without asking for a power: the principle of causality 
would remain latent: in the intellect: the occasion would be 
. wanting which permits it to awake. That occasion is furnished 
* by the’active side of our nature, by our own spontaneous move- 
~ment from its inner centre out upon objects near its circumference. 
Being conscious as originators of the exercise of power, we 
admit as recipients- its exercise upon us nor is causality conceiv- 
able except upon these meeting lines of action and reaction ; any 
more than, in the case of position, a here is conceivable without a 
there. Both pairs, the dynamic and the geometrical, are functiong 
of the same fundamental antithesis, of subject and object, which 
is involved in every cognitive act. Till we disengage ourselves 
` from nature, we do not think though we may feel: and when we 
disengage ourselves from nature, we are self-conscious subjects 
and objects of causal operation. The idea of power coming in 
this dual form, as out from us and on to us, its two sides are 
reciprocally related : and that which the inner side is to the object, 
the same is the outer side to the subject. With the inner side, 
‘however, we are intimately familiar: it isthe one thing which ‘we 
immediately know; unless, -indeed, it sits so near our centre as 
rather to regulate our knowing than stand off enough to become 
itself the known: but in any case we have to mark it by a name, 
as the inmost nucleus of dynamic thought: and we call it living 
Will. This is our causality ; and it is what we mean by causality : 
in the absence of this, no other source for the idea, in the presence. 
‘of this, no other meaning for it, can be found. It is true that of 
the reciprocal propositions, “We push against the wind,” “The 
wind pushes against us,” we know the force named in the first 
with a closeness not belonging to our knowledge of the other. 
We cannot identify ourselves with the wind as our own nisus is , 
identified with us. We go out on an energy: we return home on 
,a thought. But that thought is only the reflex of the energy ; it 
has, and can have, no other type. Our whole idea of Power is 
identical with that of Will, or reduced from it. That which, in 
virtue of the principle of causality, we récognize as immanent in 
nature, is homogeneous with the agency of which we are conscious 
in ourselves. Dynamic conceptions have either this meaning, or 
rio meaning: cancel this, and you cut them at the root, and they 
wither into: words; and your knowledge, cast out into dry places, 
has to takë refuge again with coexistences and successions. 
Whatever authority attaches to the law of causality at all attaches 
to it, presumably at least, in its intuitive form,—phenomena are 
the expression of living energy; and cannot be reduced within 
narrower limits, unless by-express disproof of coincidence between 
_ its natural range and-its real range. Till that disproof is fur- 
nished, the One Power stands as the Universal Will. ot eae 
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I am aware what courtesy it would require in a modern savant, 
whether of the Nestient or of the Omniscient school, to behave 


. civilly to such folly as this must seem ‘to him: nor can I pretend 


to find ‘his laughter a pleasant sound: for I honour his pursuits, 
and sorrowfully dispense with his sympathy. It makes amends, 
however, that even among the most rigorous scientific thinkers,. 
some-curious testimony or other from time to time turns up to the 
correctness of the interpretation just given of the idea of power. 
Even Gassendi; the modern Epicurus, the eager disciple of 
Copernicus and Galileo, cannot refrain from resorting to living 
and conscious action in explanation of physical. To render the 


_ earth’s attraction intelligible he has two favourite devices. He 


lays it down that every whole nature has a sort of clinging 
affection for all its parts, and resists their being torn or kept away 
from it; so that the earth sends out invisible arms or tentacula to 
fetch back objects detached from it: and hence the fall of the rain, 
the hail, the stone from the sling.” And he institutes a double 
‘comparison ;—first assimilating the earth toa magnet; and then 
the magnet’s force to the fascinating or repulsive influence of 
objects upon the senses —the sweetness of the rose, which draws 
us to it, the noisomeness of a drain, that drives us away.f In this 
appeal to “ sympathy” and “antipathy” we see again, as already 
in the dia’ of Democritus, how. inevitably the imagination, even 
when most intent on keeping within physical limits, is betrayed 
into mental analogies. Not a few, indeed, of the most clear- 
sighted men of science have been well aware of the real source of 
our dynamic conceptions; in some cases ‘accepting it as authori- ` 
tative, in others being ashamed of it as a mere occasion of supersti- 
tion. Redtenbacher,in-his “Principles of Mechanical Physics,” refers 
our knowledge of “the existence of forces'to the various effects 
which they produce, and especially to the feeling and consciousness of .. 
our own forces.” | And in conversation with Fechner, Professor E. 
H. Weber laid stress on the fact that in the will to move the body 


- occurs the only case of immediate consciousness of power operative 
on matter, and accordingly identified the essence of power with 


that of will, and from this principle worked out his religious 
ideas.§ That it is not, however, in the mere interest of a religious 
theory that this doctrine finds ‘its strength, is evident from its 
hold on Schopenhauer, who, in virtue of it, would call the inward i 


-principle of nature nothing but will, though striking out from that 


* De motu impresso a Motore translato, xii. Opera, Lugd. 165, tom. ili. p. 491, 

+ Syntagma Philos. Phys. sect. iji. mem. I. lib, iii. p. ii. Op. 182; and De motu impresso 
xiii, tom. iii, p. 492. 2 j ` ; 

t Das Dynamidensystem, Grundzüge einer mechanisclten Physik, p. 12, ap. Lange; 
Gesch. d. Materialismus, ii. p. 205. ; : 

§ Fechner, Ucber dio physikalische und philosophische Atomenlelire; 2te Aufl, p. . 
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name whatever makes its meaning divine. Herschel’s- judgment, 
often criticized but never shaken, was deliberately pronounced :— 
. “That it is our own immediate consciousness of effort when we exert 
force to put matter in motion, or to oppose and neutralize force, which 
gives us this internal’conviction of power and causation so far as it refers: 
to the material world, and compels us to believe that whenever we “see 
material objects put in motion from a state of rest, or deflected from their 
.: rectilinear paths and changed in their velocities if already in motion, itis - 
in consequence of such an effort somehow exerted, though not accompanied - 
with our consciousness.’”* 


With the tone of this memorable statement it is interesting to . 
compare.the feeling of one who, owning the same psychological 
fact, treats it as an infirmity, instead of accepting it as a guide. 

“ Power, regarded as the cause of motion, is nothing,” says Du Bois- 
Reymond, “ but a more recondite product of the zrresistible sendency to 
personify which is impressed upon us ;—a rhetorical artifice, as it were, of 
our brain, snatching at a figurative turn of thought, because destitute’ of 
any conception clear enough for literal expression. In the notions of 
Power and. Matter we find recurring the same dualism which presents 
itself in the ideas of God and the world; of soul and body; the 
same want which once impelled.men to people bush and fountain, rock, | 
air, and sea with creatures of their imagination.. What do we gain by 
saying it is reciprocal Attraction whereby two particles of matter approach 
each other ?,. Not the shadow of any insight into the-nature of the process. 
But, strangely enough, our inherent quest of causes is in a manner laid to 
rest by the involuntary image tracing itself before our inner eye, of a hand 
which gently draws the inert matter to it, or of invisible tentacles, with ` 
which the particles clasp together, try to seize each other, and at last. 
twine together into a knot.’ ae 
This outburst of exasperation against all dynamic conceptions, 
—for to that length it really goes,—is justified if the human mind 
has nothing to do but to become, an accomplished Naturforscher. 
It is quite true that “insight into the nature of a process” is 
gained only by a closer reading of its steps in ‘their series and in - 
. their analogies, and is in no way aided by passing behind the 
movements they comprise. What then? Shall we be angry at 
our propensity to look behind them, and tear it from our nature 
under vows to reach a stainless intellect? We shall but emas- 
` culate the mind-we wish to, purify: for what is the nerve of its 
vigour but the very Wonder which is for ever seeking an un- 
attainable rest? If we incessantly press into nature, it isin hope of 
finding what is beyond nature : and all that we have learned of the , 
“finite world indirectly comes from our affinity with the embracing 
Infinite. It would be strange if the Causal appetency, which 
no disappointment wears out, should be at once our greatest 
, Strength and our most fatal illusion. It is admitted to -be 
“irresistible: ” it is admitted to carry the belief of personality : but 


` * Treatise on Astronomy, 1833. Ch. vii. § 370. 
t Untersuchungen über thierischs Electricitiit, I. Bd. Berlin, 1848. Verrede, S. xi. 
sap. Lange’s Geseh. d, Mat. ii. 204, we OR 
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" these features, which induced Herschel to yield to it and trust in’ 


it, are reasons with Du Bois-Reymond for resisting and despis- 
ing it. I need hardly say ‘that, when he calls its, language 
“figurative” and its conception a “ personification,” he oracularly 
assumes the very point at issue. T'o “personify” is to invest with 
` personality. that which has it not: and to tell any one with 
Herschel’s belief that he does this is only to contradict him. So 
again, if you know that there are two things of different type, 
diving power and dead power, and then transfer to the second the 
marks of the first, your language is “figurative:” but if to you 
the types are identical, the second coinciding with the first, you 
speak with literal exactitude; and to charge you with rhetoric is 
only to beg the question in dispute. .Probably the’ writer was 
the less conscious of any dogmatism here, from his thoughts 
already running upon the stock example of belief in the Pagan 


gods of “ rock and air and sea,”—fairly enough adducible as a ' 


departed superstition. But the dying out of Polytheism is, mis- 
conceived if it be regarded as an expulsion of every Conscious 
Presence from venerated haunts, and the substitution of a dead 
for a living world. It was adfusion, not an extinction, of Will; as 
the little cantons of nature, once under independent guardians, 
melted into ever wider provinces, and clans of men clustered into 
a confederated nations, the detected harmony of the kosmos and the 
felt unity of humanity. carried with them the enthronement of a 
single Divine Mind in place of the vanished local gods. Itis not that 
other and other powers have been‘ discovered, but that fewer and 
fewer have been needed, till the plurality is lost in One Supreme. 
And as, with the widening scope of the natural ‘order, the many 
wills lapsed into one, so, among monotheists, did the many 
motives of that One, once so freely attributed, more and more 
merge themselves in the recognition of an all-comprehending. 
schemé, whose thoughts were not acts but laws, and -whose pur- 
pose flowed into the inlets of individual life from an ocean of 
universal relations., By this surrender of providences in exiguis 
` we drop the quest of design in events taken one by one, and 
learn to speak of the power which produces them, and‘to divide 
it into lots, not according to their supposed aims, but according 
to their visible kinds: and thus it is that by suspending the idea 
of an end in view the full-bodied notion of Willis attenuated to 
that of Force. How imperfectly, even then, the life is driven out 
of it, may be s¢en from Du Bois-Reymond’s expostulation with it. 
And the suspended idea only flits away to settle upon a higher 
point. Instead of having discovered that purpose is not there, we 
have simply learned that purpose takes in more; and the little 
pulses of separate volition are lost in the mighty movements of 
‘Eternal Thought. ` i . ; 
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. In the remarkable passage which I have quoted, and in the 
argument of. which it forms a part, Du Bois-Reymond puts Matter 
. and Force on the same footing, and discharges the former as well 
as the latter from the realm of reality, by reducing it also to an 
. empty abstraction. He is led to this position by that just logical 
appreciation which gives to his writings, as to those of Helmholtz, 
a high philosophical rank, in addition to their value as models of 
scientific exposition and reseatch. The equipoise, true enough, is ' 
perfect, in respect to validity, between the ideas of Matter and of 
Power: and the only question is, whether both are to be dis- 
missed as illusions, or-both retained as intuitive data df thought, 
the conditions of all construed experience. .. To reject them both . 
is practically impossible, though logically necessary if you part 
with either. To retain them both is simply to accept the furda- 
mental relation of object and subject under its two constitutive 
functions, instead of treating our only modes of knowing as - 
snares of ignorance. The existence of a Universal Will and the . 
existence of Matter stand upon exactly the same basis, of cer- 
tainty if you trust,-of uncertainty if you distrust, the principia of 
“your own reason. For my part, I cannot hesitate. Shall I be, 
deterred by the reproach of “anthropomorphism?” H I am. to. 
see a ruling Power in the world, is'it folly to prefer a man- 
like to a brute-like power, a seeing to a blind? The similitude to 
man means no more and goes no further than the supremacy of 
intellectual insight and moral ends over’ every inferior alternative : 
and how it can be contemptible and childish to derive everything - 
“from the highest known order of power rather than the lowest, ' 
and to converse with Nature as embodied Thought, instead of 
' taking it as a dynamic engine, it is difficult to understand. Is it 
absurd.to suppose mind transcending the human? or, if we do 
so, to máke our own Reason the analogical. base ‘for intellect of 
. wider sweep? How is it possible to look along any line of light 
traced by past research, and, estimating the contents which it 
reveals, and leaves still unrevealed, to-remember that along all 
radii to which we may turn a similar infinitude ‘presents itself to 
any faculty that seeks it, and yet to conceive that this mass of- 
truth to be known has only our weak intelligence to know it? 
And if two natures know the same thing, how can they be other 
than like? Nay, Du Bois-Reymond himself takes up the magni- 
‘ficent fancy of Laplace, of a “mind cognisant of all férces 
‘operating in nature at a given moment, and all mutual relations 
among the beings composing it. Such a mind, if in other respects 
capacious enough. to subject these data to analysis, would com- 
prise in the same formula the movements of the greatest masses 
in the universé, and of the lightest atom. Nothing would be 
uncertain to him; and to his glance future and past would alike 
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þe present. The human understanding presents, in-the perfection 
to which it has brought astronomy, a feeble image of such a 
mind.”* Here is reproduced: the very thought which, in his 
ignorance of differential equations, Plato expressed by saying that 
God was the supreme Geometer; simply taking to the summit- 

- level the analogy which Laplace leaves floating at some. indefinite 

height above the human. Is the conception,.then, vitiated because 

it is “anthropomorphic?” Let Du Bois-Reymond answer, “ Wir 
gleichen diesem Geist, denn wir begreifen ihn.”t If to have the 
idea of a diviner nature is to resemble him, and if resemblance 

must be reciprocal, what can be more futile than the reproach 

that men attribute to God what is highest in humanity ? i 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether the analogy might not be 
pressed further, without overstraining’ its truth. Ifthe collective 
energies of the universe are identified with Divine Will, and 
the system is thus animate with an eternal consciousness as its 
moulding life, the conception we frame of its history will conform 
itself to our experience of intellectual volition. Its course is ever 
from the indeterminate to the determinate; and as the passage is 
made by rational preference among possibilities, thought has its 
intensity at the outset, and action in the sequel. It is in origina- 
tion, in disposing of new conditions, in setting up order by 

.. differentiation, that the mind exercises its highest function. When 
the product has been obtained, ‘and a definite method of pro- 
cedure established,, the strain upon us is rélaxed, habit’ relieves 
the constant demand for creation, and at length the rules of a 
practised art almost execute themselves. As the intensely volun- 
tary thus works itself off into the automatic, thought, liberated 
from this reclaimed and ‘settled province, breaks into new regions, 
and ascends to ever higher problems: its supreme life being 
beyond the conquered and legislated realm, while a lower con- 
sciousness, if any at all, suffices for the maintenance of its ordered 
mechanism. Yet all the while it is one and the same mind that, 
under different modes: of activity, thinks the fresh thoughts and 
carries on the old usages. Does anything forbid us to conceive 
similarly of the kosmical development;—that it started from the 

‘freedom of indefinite possibilities and the ubiquity of universal 
consciousness; that, as intellectual exclusions narrowed the field, 
and traced the definite lines of admitted movement, the tension 
of: purpose, léss needed on these, left them as the habits of the 
universe, and operated rather for higher and ever higher ends not. 
yet provided for; that the more mechanical, therefore, a natural 
law may be, the further is it from its source; and that the in- ° 
organic and unconscious portion of the world, instead of being 


* Ueber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens, po | + Ibid. p. 10. 
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the potentiality of the organic and conscious, is rather its residual 
precipitate, formed as the Indwelling Mind of all concentrates 
an intenser aim on the upper margin of the ordered whole, and - 
especially on the,inner life of natures that can resemble him? 
I am aware that this speculation inverts the order of the received 
kosmogonies. . But, in advancing it, I. only follow in the track: 
of a veteran physiologist and philosopher, whose command of all 
the materials for judgment is beyond question, —the author, of 


-“ Psychophysik.” Fechner insists that protoplasm and zoophyte 


structure, instead. of being the inchoate matter of organization, 
is the. cast-off residuum of all previous differentiation, stopping 
short of the separation of animal from plant and of sex from sex, 
and no more capable of farther development than is inorganic 
matter, without powers beyond its own, of producing organiza- 
tion.* And, far from admitting that the primordial periods had 
few organisms, which time increased in number, he contends that 
the earth was formerly more rich in organisms than now, and that 
the ‘inorganic realm has grown at the expense of the organic.t 

The resolution of all power into Willis met by the thorough- . 
going objection, that Mind is not energy at all, and can never stir 
a particle of matter.. “Were it possible,” says Lange, “for a 
single cerebral atom to be moved by ‘thought’ so much as the 
millionth of .a millimetre out of the path due to it by the laws of 
mechanics, the whole ‘formula of the universe’ (i.e., as imagined 
by Laplace) would become inapplicable and senseless.”{ “Sup- 
pose,” he adds, “two worlds, both occupied by men and their 
doings, with the same course of history, with the same modes of 
expression by gesture, the same sounds of voice, for. him who 
could hear them—+.e., not simply have their vibrations conveyed 
through the auditory nerve to the brain, but be self-conscious of 
them. The two worlds are therefore to be absolutely alike, with 
only this difference: that in the one the whole mechanism runs 
down like that of an automaton, without anything being felt or 
thought, whilst the other is just our world; then would the formula 
for these two worlds be completely the same. To the eye of exact 
research they would be indistinguishable.” § 

So much the worse, are we not tempted to say, for “ exact 
research?” If, with all its keenness and precision it misses half 
the universe, and identifies diametrical opposites, it will be, perhaps, 
a calamity rather for it than for us, that its “formula” should 
prove less applicable than had been supposed.’ The extension to 
man, in an exaggerated form, of Descartes’ doctrine of animal 
automatism marks, perhaps, the lowest point which the falling 


* Einige Ideen zur Schopfungs-und Entwickelungsgeschichte der Or ganismen, p. 73. 
ce Ibid. p. 77, 78. ‘ 
Tt Gesdhichte des Materialismus, ii. p.155. § Ibid. ii. p. 156, 
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barometer of philosophy has reached. By him it was propounded ' 
for the express purpose of finishing off the mechanical modes of 
action, even when strained to their maximum, short of the human 
characteristics ; ; and of opening in these a second and sharply 
contrasted world, containing ‘another hemisphere of phenomena, , 

` with their own lines of causality and relations of affinity. Though 
by his absolute separation of matter and mind he cut the problem 

of the world in two, he at least embraced the whole of it, and ° | 
attempted to. solve it by a double formula. But his modern inter- 
preters do not see why one half of his theory should not be 
stretched to do the work of the whole: they have only to ignore 
his unmechanical part of the world and leave it out in the cold, : 
and in place of his contrast they will get an identity. -For his 
maxims,—Movement is the cause.of movement, Thought of 
thought, but neither of the other,—they substitute the rule that 
Movement is the cause of both, but Thought of neither: so that 
there is no longer any éounterpart to the mechanism of nature, or 
any work done beyond it; and whatever puffs of thought and 
screeches of feeling there may be, it is only that the engine is 
blowing off its steam: nothing comes of it, and it may be treated 

as waste. This theory is founded on the analysis of reflex action 

in the nervous apparatus, in which the sensory conductor having 
delivered its stimulus in the ganglion, the motory takes up the 
sequence and contracts the muscles requisite for action in response, 

If the brain be kept, from interfering, the circuit is completed in, - 
unconsciousness; and its series, though determining the subject 
to all sorts of dlever and congruous movements, is composed of 
molecular changes unattended by feeling or design. When the 
‘scene“is transferred to the brain or connected with it, the story, 
we are assured, isstill the same, only with, the added phenomenon 
of consciousness. In the one case, the subject acts : in the other, 
he acts and knows it. But this new fact is inoperative, and leads. 
to nothing: were it absent, he would figure away as a molecular . 
automaton all the same, and not a scene or a word would be 
altered in the five-act comedy of life. Comparing in this view the 
reflex and the cerebral activities, we might say that the former 
resembles a clock with one beat—viz., movement only; the latter, 

a clock with two beats—viz., movement plus consciousness.’ 

By.the extent of ‘this increment, the second’ does more work 
than the first. What, then, becomes of the difference? Where + 
are we to look for it at the next stage? We are expressly told it 
has no next stage, and things will goon exactly as if it had not 
been there. Then a portion: of work has persed: and the Con- - 
servation of energy is contradicted. 

“The only escape from this conclusion would be by denying 
that consciousness produced is “work done.” This, however, is 
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to admit that it is not an effect of molecular forces ; to exempt it 
. altogether from the range of physical law; and to. throw it into 
an independent world of its own, beyond the jurisdiction of the. 
natural philosopher: Such a position would be an unconditional 


relapse into the two-armed embrace of Descartes, from which the ` 


whole doctrine is a struggle to escape. 

It is said that if thought can move a single aoee the law 
of causality is at an end. Why is it not equally at an end if, 
conversely, molecular movement can wake a single’ thought ? 
Either way, causality alike steps out of the ateral series, and 
crosses over to the other, now last, now first. And it is only on 
the assumption that it cannot do this, being a monopoly of 
Physics, that 'the objection has any sense. 


This doctrine, that the most important elements of life,—all 


that, constitute experience, and embody themselves in language, 
art, religion,—are so much surplusage,—that the mental phenomena 
are collectively a cul-de-sac, leading nowhither,—comes with a 
singular irony from men who by force of intellect, knowledge, 
and’ character are in many ways changing the conceptions of 
. their time, and whose most signal triumph it will be to convince 
us that, if they never felt or thought at all, or stirred emotion and 


_ idea in us, it would make no difference to our history, and the ~ ` 


. senseless pantomime of our life would fit into the same niche in 
the world’s “formula.” Such paradoxical triumphs are occasion- 
ally won by planting the old nightmare of necessity closely on 
our breast. But not for long: and the first of us that, feeling 
. cold, spreads his hands before the fire, or, struck with grief, 
wrings them over the lifeless features of a friend, will here break 
‘ the spell, and restore the faith that to be conscious, to think, to 
love, is to- have power. 

But then, it is said, this mental power, even “if we concede it, 


is found only in connection with definite material conditions; in. 


the absence of which, as in the structure of plants, we lave no 
grounds for admitting any conscious life. 


-“ What can you say then to the student of nature if, before he allows a 
- Psychical principle to the’ universe, he asks to be ‘shown, somewhere 
within it, embedded in neurine and fed with warm arterial blood under 
proper pressure, a convolution of ganglionic globules and nerve-tubes 
proportioned in size to the faculties of such a Mind ?”* 


“What can we say?” I say, first of all, that this demand for 
a Divine brain and nerves and arteries comes strangely from those 
who reproach the Theist with “anthropomorphism.” In order to 
believe in God, they must be assured that the plates in “ Quain’s 


- Anatomy ” truly represent him. If it be a disgrace to religion to - 


take the human as measure of the Divine, what place in the scale 
* Du Bois-Reymond, Ueber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens, p. 37. 
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of honour can we assign to this stipulation? . Next, I ask my 
questioner, whether he suspends belief in his friends’ mental 
powers till he has made sure of the contents of their crania ? and 
whether, in the case of -ages beyond reach, there are no other 
adequate vestiges of intellectual and moral life in which he 
places a ready trust? Immediate knowledge of mind other than 
his own he can never have: its existence in, other cases is 
gathered from the signs of its activity, whether in personal 
lineaments or in products stamped with thought: and to stop this 
process of inference with the discovery of human beings is alto- 
gether arbitrary, till it is shown that the grounds for extending it 
are inadequate. - Further, I would submit that, in dealing with 
the problem of the Universal Mind, this demand for. organic 
centralization is strangely inappropriate. It is when mental 
power has to be localized, bounded, lent out to individual natures 
and assigned to a scene of definite relations, that a focus must be 
found for it and a molecular structure with determinate periphery 
be built for its lodgment. . And were Du Bois-Reymond himself `’ 
ever to alight on the portentous cerebrum which he imagines, I 
greatly doubt whether he would fulfil his promise and turn theist 
at the sight: that he had found the Cause of causes would be the 
last inference it would-occur to him to draw: rather would he 
look round for some monstrous creature, some kosmic megatherium, 
‘ born to float and pasture on the field’ of space. The great 
“energies” which we recognize as modes of the Universal Power 
- are not ceritral but ubiquitous: gravitation reports itself wherever 
- there is a particle of matter; heat and light spread with the ether 
whose undulations they are; and electricity, at one’ moment 
gathered into poles, at another sweeps in the aurora over half the 
heavens. But if still my questioner cannot dispense with some 
visible structure as the organ.of the Ever-living Mind, I will ask 
him, in his conception of the brain to take into account these 
words of Cauchy’s :— 

“ Ampère has shown . .,. that the molecules of different bodies may 
be regarded as composed each of several atoms, the dimensions of which 
are infinitely small relatively to their ‘separating distances.- If then we 
could see the’constituent molecules of the different bodies brought under 
our notice, they would present to our view sorts of ‘constellations ; and in 
passing from the infinitely great to the infinitely small we should find, in 
the ultimate particles of matter, as in the immensity of the heavens, 
central points of action distributed in presence of. each other.”* 

If then the invisible molecular structure and movement do but 
repeat in little those of the heavens, what hinders us from invert-. 
ing the analogy, and saying that the ordered heavens repeat the 

` rhythm of the cerebral particles? You need an embodied mind? 
‘Lift ‘up your eyes, and look upon the arch of night as the brow of 


* Cited from Moigno’s Cosmos, tom. ii. p. 374, by Fechner: Atomenlehre, xxvi. p. 232. 
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the Eternal, its constellations as the molecùles `of the universal 
consciousness, its space as their possibility of change, and the 
ethereal waves as the afferents and efferents of Omniscient Thought: 
Even in the human nerves, the solid lines are but conductors, and 
the granules but media of movement; and science is ever on the 


’ _ search for some subtler essence that is thus sheathed and trans- 


‘mitted. In the kosmos, then, think of that essence as unsheathed 
and omnipresent, with light for its messenger and space for its 
scope of perception, and your material requisition is not wholly a 

. dream. ; 

Quite in the sénse of Du Bois-Reymond’s objection was the 
saying of Laplace, that in scanning the whole heaven with the 
telescope he found no God; which again bas its parallel in 


-. Lawrence’s remark that the scalpel, in. opening the brain, came 


upon no soul.* Both are unquestionably true, and it is precisely 
the truth of the second which vitiates the intended inference from 
the first. Had the scalpel alighted on some perceptible wy}, we 
might have required of the telescope to do, the same; and, on-its 
bringing in-a dumbreport, have concluded there was only mechanism 
there. But, in spite of the knife’s failure, we positively know that 
conscious thought and will were present, yet no more visible; 
yesterday: and so, that the telescope misses all but the bodies of 
the universe and their light avails nothing to prove the absence 
of a Living Mind through all. If you take the wrong ‘nstru- | 
ments, such quesita may well evade you. The test-tube will not 
detect an insincerity, or the microscope analyse a grief. The 
. organism of nature, like that of the brain, lies open in its external . 
features, to the scrutiny of science: but, on the inner side, the life 
of both is reserved for other modes of apprehension, of which the 
base is self-consciousness and thé crown is religion. 

The contempt or sorrow with which the claim of design is 
‘struck out from the interpretation of the world results in like 
manner from a false start in construing the dynamic idea. We 
are supposed to. have made acquaintance, in the laboratory, the 
botanic garden, the aquarium, and among the stars, with a set of 
blind forces to which a happy hit and a stupid blunder are 
indifferent and possible, alike; and then, by way of ‘supplement 
to these, to introduce into the thus prepared scene the action of 
‘intellectual purpose. The former is treated as the sphere of 
determinate causality; the latter of teleological government. It - 
is plain that, under these conditions, nothing is left to the -second 
agency except the residue unexplained ‘by the first; nor does 
anything suit its character except the fitnesses which (inter alia) 


* Both these dicta I quote from memory, without at the moment being able to verify 
the citations. An equivalent passage to the latter occurs in the “ Lectures on Physiology, 
Zoology, and the Natural History of Man,” p. 8, 1819. 
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are nok mpatie to the other also. Unless therefore it- invades 
and interrupts the series otherwise inevitable, it is liable to be 
deposed and “ mediatized” by advancing knowledge; its troop of 
anomalies filing off by degrees into the drilled army of necessity ; 
and the’ adaptations it had claimed being traced to the forces 
which cannot think. With these logical preconceptions, it is no 
wonder that the naturalist directs a professional enmity against 
the doctrine of design, and meets it as the opponent he is. for ever 
beating back: and as he is certainly not only in his right, but at 
his duty, in pushing to the utmost his researches into the physical 


_ history of the formg 'and phenomena he studies, it is a venial 


impatience with which he resents attempts to stop him by “super- 
natural phantoms” across his path. If he can display, the 
mechanism’ by which the heliotrope turns to the sun, or the 
chemistry by which in a few hours the turbot assumes the colour 
of the ground over which it swims, or tell the whole story which, 
beginning with.a jelly-point tingling in the sunshine, ends with 
the completed human eye, let his work have all sympathy and 
honour. But if he imagines that he is displacing Thought from 
‘nature by discovering causality, he is the subject of the very same 
illusion which would cry him down and arrest his course. The 
cases do but present the two sides of one superstition. 

The dispute between acting Force and intending Mind is ‘as 
unmeaning as the quarrel of a man with his own image. The 
two are identical,—expressions, now in all dimensions, now in some, 
of the.same nature. Causal power other than Will being an un- 


“known quantity, nay, absolutely out of the sphere of thought, 


teleology and causality’ are incorporated in one; and mechanical 
necessity, instead of being the negation of purpose; is its persis- 
tence,—the declining, no doubt, of this or that possible diversion to 
minor ends, but’in subservience to the stability’ of a more compre- 
hensive order. The inexorability of nature is but the faithful- 


` ness of God, the maintenance of those unswerving habits in the: 


universe, without -which it could train no mind and school no 
character: and that it is hard and unbending to us does not pre- 
vent its being fluid to Him: To affirm purpose therefore im the 
adjustments of the world: is not to set up a rival principle outside 
their producing force, but to plant, or rather to leave, an inte-. 
grating thought within it. And, conversely, to trace those 
adjustments to their “physical causes,” is not to withdraw them 
from their ideal origin, but only to detect the method of carrying 


. the inner meaning: to its realization. Who will venture to say, 


what nevertheless is constantly imagined, that to find how a 
change comes about is to prove that it was'never contemplated ? 
If it were contemplated it would have to be executed somehow ; if, 


-the moment you read the machinery provided for this purpose, the 
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purpose itself is ‘ quenched from your view, is this the discovery or 
the loss of a reality? ° ~ 

This treatment of determinate causation as incompatible with 
conscious aims is the: more .curious, as proceeding from a school 
which, ‘as necéssarian, is constantly labouring to show’ the co-ex- 
istence of the two in human nature. If man is only a sample of 
the universal determinism, yet forms purposes, contrives for their 
accomplishment, and executes them, definite causality and pro- 
spective thought can work together, and the field which is occu- 
pied by the one is not preoccupied against the other. 

The frequent plea, “See, there is no mind here, for all is neces- 
sary causation,” tacitly concedes that, in order to have mind, there 
must be: exemption from necessity ; and can be consistently urged 
only by one who attributes this exemption to the human will.. Is 
the argument conclusive from his point of view? It would be 
so, were it possible to prove his premiss, viz., the universality in 
the kosmos of necessary causation. But this is plainly out of the 
: question, because his amplest science carries the induction, such 
as it is, only skin-deep into the universe ; because he would have 
to show that the present fixity was not determined by a past 
. exercise of will; because Mind, in proportion as it is ‘orderly and 

exact in its methods, may assume the semblance of necessity, and 
be the less suspected that its freedom works by rule. He knows 
how he himself, though conscious of" self-disposal as well as of 
subjection to nature, presents to the determinist the aspect of a 
machine ; and how can he be secure against a similar illusion in 
bis interpretation. of the world? What is to prevent the same 
combination of free and necessary causality which he finds in. 
himself from existing also beyond? Nay, if there were only 
mind-excluding .force in nature, how could there arise a force- 
resisting mind in him? He could not carry in himself new causal 
beginnings, if in the kosmos whence he. comes the lines of possi-: 
bility were definitely closed. 
Irevert, then, after weighing these objections, to my “ unwider- 
stehlicher Hang zur Personification,” and persist in regarding that 
which the natural philosopher calls force, and Professor Tyndall 
taises to an immanent life, as Causal Will, manifesting itself, not in 
‘interference with an established order, but in producing it. As it 
builds and weaves and quickens all matter, arid could not other- 
wise work before us at all, the structures and growths of the 
‘material world are its seat, and their phenomena its witnesses : so 
that the very story,—of saline crystals, and ice-stars, and fern-. 
' fronds, and human birth;—which Professor Tyndall tells in order 
to exclude it, is to me a continuous report of its agency and laws. 
He asks, what else is there here than matter? I answer, the 
movements of matter, with their disposing and “formative power,” the 
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attyacting and repelling energies, which, dealing, with molecules and 
cells, are not molecules and cells, “ Mens agitat molem.” Whoever 
finds this-incredible will soon have to make friends with some 
abstraction which is but a ghastly mimicry of it; for some concep-- 
tion over and above that of « pure matter,” is indispensable to 
the accurate representation of the simplest facts... If in the 
typical “ oak-tree” the vitality suddenly ceased, the “matter” of 
it would at the next moment still be there, as certainly as that of 
a clock which had run down: it would weigh the same as before, 
and so stand the admitted test.of the indestructibility of matter. 
Yet something is gone which was previously there, and that some- 
thing has to be described otherwise than in terms of “matter.” 
The droll “hypothesis” which my critic amuses himself with con- 
jecturally attributing to me, “ of a vegetative soul,” wedded to the 
tree at a definite date, and quitting it when its term was up, 
certainly does not help us; and is. set up on my behalf, I presume, 
simply from the facility of knocking it down. But are we any” 
better served by the “alternative” conception of a “formative 
power,” long latent and “ potential,” i.e. not forming anything, but 
only going to do so? I.see that the conception contradicts’ 
Büchner s dictum, “A power not expressing itself has no exist- ` 
ence;” yet am at a loss to know how, during its latency, its ` 
presence is ascertained, and to exercise with regard to it“ that 
Vorstellúngs-fähigkeit with which, in my efforts to think clearly, I: 
can never dispense.” Whilst it lies in-wait behind the scenes,— 
‘before the time for the deposit of the crystal or the P A 
of the acorn, —where is it? behind what molecules does it hide ?' 
through what space is it invisibly present? What shape has it, 
enabling it to lay its building particles and to agglutinate cells ?' 
` How does it know the riglit moment of temperature for stepping- 
onto the stage, and declaring itself without further reserve? In’ 
short, - all the questions addressed to me respecting the, “ for-- 
mative soul” invented for me, I refer back tọ be answered on 
behalf of my critic's “potential power.” “Potentiality” is an 
intelligible fact in a being consciously able to act or to refrain. 
But “when the idea is carried into a system of necessitated’ 
phenomena, it means nothing in them, but something in us, ‘as 
their observers—viz., that we conditionally anticipate a future 
change, foreseeing a distant term of a series which would be 
certain, provided the nearer ones were not obscure. To plant this- 
. subjective suspense out into the field of nature to do objective: 
work there, now alighting visibly upon the earth, and then hidden: 
again in “an ambrosial cloud,” is a sort of intellectual illusion: 
which modern logic might have been ‘expected to cast out. 
In truth, the nearer I approach the Power which Professor- 
Tyndall pursues through nature with so subtle and brilliant a 
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` s 
chase, and the more I try, by combining the predicates which he 
gives and withholds, to think it out into the clear, the less distinct. 
does this “ideal somewhat” become, not simply to the imagina- 
tion, but to intellectual apprehension. A power which is not 
Mind, yet may be “potential” and ‘exist when and where it 
makes rio sign; which is “immanent” in matter, yet is matter; 
which “is manifested in the universe,” yet is not “a Cause,” there- 
- fore has no effects; presents to me, I must confess, not an over- 

shadowing mystery, but an assemblage of contradictions. I have ' 

always supposed that “ Power”. was a relative word, and that the 

correlative was found in the “ work done:” take away the latier by 

denying the causation, and the term drops into five letters which 
‘might as well be arranged in any other order. 

Yet elsewhere this negative language is balanced by such large 
affirmative suggestions that I almost cease to feel the interval 
between my critie’s thought.and my own. Of the inorganic, the 
vegetable, and the animal realms, he says— 


“From this point.of view all three worlds would constitute a unity, in 
which I picture life as immanent everywhere. . Nor am I anxious to shut 
out the-idea that the life here spoken of may be but a subordinate part 
and function of a higher life, as the living, moving blood is subordinate 
to the living man. I resist no such idea, as long as it is not dogmatically 
imposed. Left for the human mind freely to operate upon, the idea has 
ethical vitality ; but stiffened into a dogma, the inner force disappears, 
and the outward yoke of a usurping hierarchy takes its place.” * : 


Bidding God-speed to this sudden flank-attack upon usurping 
hierarchies and dogmas, I pursue only the main line of march in 
the free “idea.” Whither does it lead ‘me? It shows me the 
three provinces which make up our kosmos blended into one 
organism by an all-pervading life, which conducts all their 
. processes, from the flow of the river to the dynamics of the 
human brain.. This alone brings me to a pause of solemn wonder, 
—a,single power through the whole, and that a living one! But. 
there is more behind. This power, co-extensive though it is with 
nature, is not all: beyond her level we are to think of a “higher 
life,” to which her laws and history do but give functional 
expression. May we then really think out this “idea” of a life 
“higher” than what is supreme in the world,—higher, therefore, 
than the human? But scale of height above that point we do 
- not possess, except in gradation of intellectual and moral sub- 
limity ; and either that Ideal Life must cease to live, or must come 
.before our thought as transcendent Mind and Will, on a scale 
comprehending as well as permeating the universe. With any 
guide who brings me hither I sit down with joy and rest. It is 
the mountain-top, which shows all things in larger relations and 
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through a more lustrous air; and every feature, —the great build 


` of the world close at hand; the thinning of the everlasting snows, 


as they stoop and melt towards human life; the opening of sweet 


` valleys below the earlier and wilder pines; and the final plains, 


teeming in their silence with industry and thought,—is better 


_ understood than from’ level points of view, where the scope is“ 


narrowed or the calm is lost. But my guide seems less content 
than I to rest here, and deserts me, not, so far as I can trace him, 
to reach a brighter point, but rather to descend into the mists. 


` To the “ higher life,” transcending our highest, he dares not give 


the predicate & Mind,” or apply the pronoun of Personality.*. On 


what scale, then, is it “higher?” If not on thé intellectual and | ' 


moral; then there is that in man which ‘rises above it; for the 
power of attaining truth and goodness is ideally supreme. If 
Professor Tyndall can reveal to us something which is higher than 
Mind and’Free Causality, by all means let us accept it athis hands 
‘and assign it to God. But in order to profess this, and therefore 


to deprecate as an “ anthropomorphism,” the ascription of mind .: 


to Him, one would have, I think, to be one’s self something more 


than man. Only such a one could cast a look above the level of ` 


Reason, to see whether it was overtopped: and so, this fashionable 
reproach against religion is virtually an arrogating of a super- 
human position. As we cannot overfly our own zone, no beat of 
our wings availing’ to lift us out of thé atmosphere they press, 
surely, if that “ higher life” speaks to us in idea at all, it can only 
be as Perfect Reason and Righteous Will. Those who find this 
type. of conception not good enough for them,—do they succeed 
in struggling upwards to a better? Rather, I should fear, does a 
persistent gravitation gain upon them, till they droop and sink 
into the alternative faith of blind force which leaves their own 
rank’ supreme. i l es l 
Professor Tyndall sets the belief in “unbroken causal connec- 


tion” and the “ theologic conception” over against each other as . 


“rivals;” and ‘says that an hours reasoning will give the first the 
victory. The’ victory is impossible, because the rivalry is unreal. 


- , Why should not a Mind of illimitable resources,—such as “the 


` theologic conception” enthrones “in the universe,—conduct and 


- maintain “unbroken causal connection?” Is not such connéc- ' 


tion congenial with the relations of thought and the harmony 
of intellectual life? Do not you, the student of nature, yourself 
admire it? Is it not the theme of your constant praise? Do you 
‘not speak with contemptuous aversion of alleged deviations from. 
the steadfast tracks of order? and would you not yourself main- 
tain those tracks, if you were atthe head of things? To this 


-attitude you are impelled by a just jealousy for the coherent 


* Fortnightly Review, November, 1875, p. 596. v ¢ Ibid. 
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beauty and worth of science as ‘a whole. If, then, these un- 
swerving lines so dignify the investigating intellect which 
regressively traces them up, how can it be out of character with 


.the Mind of minds to think them progressively forth ? 


In the discussion which here reaches its close my object has 
been simply defensive,—to repel the pretension of speculative 
materialism to supersede “ the theological conception,” by tracing 
that pretension to an imperfect appreciation of the ultimate logic 
of science. But the idea of Divine Causality which is thus saved, 


though an essential condition, is not the chief strength of religion; 
“ giving perhaps its measure in breadth, but notin depth. Were the” 


. physical aspects-of the world alone open to us, we should doubt- _ 


less gain, by reading a divineness between the lines, for beauty a 
new meaning, for poetry a fuller music, for art a‘ greater eleva- 
tion; but hardly a better balance of the affections or more fidelity 
of will. It is not till we cross the chasm which stops the scientific 
continuity, not till we make a new beginning on the further side, 
that the “idea of a higher life,” emerging now in a far different 
field, can claim its “ ethical value.” The self-conscious hemisphere 


of inner experience,—which natural philosophy leaves in the dark,’ 


—this it is which turns to its Divine Source; and finds, not in any 
vacant “mystery,” but in the living sympathy of a supreme Perfec- 
tion, “the lifting power of an ideal element in human life.” Only 
by converse with our own minds can we—to use the words of Smith 
of Cambridge—“ steal from them their secrets,” and “ climb up to 


, the contemplation of the Deity.”* It is but too natural that this 


inner side of knowledgé, this melior pars: nostri, should be un- 


heeded by those who look on it as the mere accessory fringe of an - 


automatic life, gracefully hanging from the texture, but without a 


‘thread of connection beyond ; -and that with them the word “sub-. 


jective” should be tantamount to “groundless.” They confess 
the “mystery” of this interior experience only to fly from it and 
refuse its light. Yet here it is that at last light and vision lapse 
into, one, and supply the jħwoeséorarov ray épydvevt for the ap- 
prehension of the first truths of physical and the last of hyper- 
physical knowledge. ‘Till we accept the “faiths” which our 
faculties postulate, we can never know even the sensible world; 


and when we accept them, we shall know much more. Short of ' 


this firm trust in the bases whereon our nature is appointed to 


stand,—a, trust which, if destroyed by a half-philosophy, must be | 


- restored by a whole one,—the grandest “ideas” flung out to play 


with and turn about in the kaleidoscope of possibilities, or work 
up as material of poetry and rhetoric, can no more“ lift” a human. 


* Discourse iñ., p. 66, ap. Tulloch’s Rational Theology, vol. ii. p. 158. 
t Plato de Rep, 508, A. 
202 
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Unless’ your “ ideal” reveals the real, it has no power, and its 
“ethic value” is that of a dissolving image or a passing sigh. 
You must “ believe,” ere you can “remove mountams :” if you only 


fancy, they sit as a nightmare on your breast. And if man does. 


nothing well, till he ceases to have his vision; and his vision rather 
has him-and wields him for action or repose; and if then he 
astonishes you with his triumphs over “nature ” and her apparent 
real, is he the only being who thus rides out upon a thought, ‘and 
makes the elements embody it? Have not these elements already 
. learned their obedience, and grown familiar with the intellectual 
mandate to which they yield? A man truly possessed, ethically 
moulded by the pressures of reverence and love, you can never 


persuade that the beauty, the truth, the goodness which kindles- 


him is but his private altar-lamp: it is an eternal, illimitable light, 
pervading and consecrating the universe. Unless it be so, it 
fres him no more: and, instead of utterly surrendering his will to 
itin trust and sacrifice, he begins to admire it as a little mimic 
star of his, own,—a phosphorescence of matter set up by the 
chemistry of nature, not to see things by, but- to glisten on the 
darkness of himself. It is vain to expatiate on the need of religion 
for our nature, and on the elevation of character which it can 
produce, and in the same breath bid it begone from the home of 
truth and seek shelter in the tent of romance. If its power is 
noble, its essence is true. And what that essence comprises has 
been worked fairly out in the long experiment of Christianity on 
Tuman nature; which has shown that, in its purest and strongest 


phase, religion is a variety and last sublimity of personal affection ` 


and living communion with an Infinitely Wise and Good and Holy. 


The expectation that anything will remain if this be dropped, and 


that by flinging the same sacred vestments of speech round the 
form of some empty abstraction you can save the continuity of 
piety, is an illusion which could never occur except to the outside 
observer. Look at the sacred poetry and recorded devotion of 
Christendom: how many lines of it would have any meaning left, 
if the conditions of conscious relationship and immediate con- 
verse between the human and the Divine Mind were withdrawn? 
And wherever the sense of these conditions has been enfeebled, 
through superficial “rationalism” or ethical self-confidence, 
«religious sterility.” has followed. . To its inner essence, thus 
tested by positive and negative experience, Religion will remain 
-constant, taking little notice of either scientific forbearance or 
critical management; and, though left, ‘perhaps, by temporary 
desertions to nourish its life in comparative silence and retirement, 


certain to be heard, when it emerges, still speaking in the same | 


simple tones, and breathing the old affections of personal love, 
` and trust, and aspiration. . : JAMES MARTINEAU. 
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IRRIGATION WORKS AND THE PERMANENT 
í SETTLEMENT IN INDIA. 


R. GRANT DUFF’S article on “India, Political and 
Social,” which appeared in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for November, will doubtless be read by many with interest; for 
the opinions of a man upon a subject which he had such fair 
opportunities of judging, as those that the writer enjoyed, cannot 
fail to command attention, especially when they are expressed 
with that candour for which Mr. Grant. Duff’s public utterances 
have generally been remarkable. 

It is only to be regretted that the article in question is short, 
and that details and explanations are wanting in it, on one or two 
‘points of great importance, such as could enable the reader to 
` amive at the conclusions suggested, without much doubt and , 

uncertainty. : ' 

For example, to the following question—“To what extent 
public works not directly remunerative can be defended as con- 
ducing to economical advantage ?”—while the direct answer given- 
is, that such works cannot be so defended, remarks and observa- 

' tions are introduced, which, on being’ considered in the light of - 
- facts now generally known, cannot fail to create an. entirely . 
different impression. ` ` 

“ Irrigation,” says the writer, “is of the last importance to our great 


Indian estate, and we shall spend, I believe, a great many millions upon it,. 


before the century is done.” 
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And again— 


“You can hardly overrate the wants of India in respect of public works. 
The expenditure of hundreds of millions upon her soil will not bring her 
up to the level of a civilized country like England, or even France.’ 


Then, after informing the reader that the official designations of 
ordinary and extraordinary apply respectively to works paid out of° 
revenue and works paid out of. borrowed money, Mr. Grant Duff goes 
on to say— 


“ As long as we can afford to pay for our public works’ out of ie. revenue 
of the year, without overtaxing the people, and as long as the central, 
authority controls the expenditure, so as to see that jóbbery and blundering 
are minimized, I am perfectly content to see a large expenditure upon 
public works ORDINARY; but when it becomes a question of borrowing, 


then it is a very different matter, and I watch the increase of our public 


works extraordinary with great jealousy.” 


Now, it is well known’ that, of the conditions mentioned above, 


neither those imposed on public works ordinary, nor those required’ 


to justify public works extraordinary, have hitherto been fulfilled 
- save in very rare and entirely exceptional instances. 

Although the revenues of India, during the last seventeen 
years, have, by additional taxation, been. increased by more than 
50 per cent., and her public debt has been doubled during that 
‘period, her finances have been in a chronic state of deficit; and, 
with the present prospect of increased expenditure upon her army, 


and upon the general administration of the country, the chance of, 


any surplus revenue being available for public works ordinary 
seems indeed to be extremely remote. 

Then, as regards public works extraordinary, the condition im- 
posed, of their proving directly remunerative, seems -equally 


unattainable, to any reasonable extent, seeing that scarcely any | 


of the public works hitherto constructed by us in India has pro- 
duced enough to cover the interest on the money sunk in it, 
while, in a great many of our undertakings, the earnings have 
fallen short even of the working expenses. ` 

An impression prevailed some years ago that our irrigation 
works in India were yielding very profitable returns; and the 
- Indian Finance Committee of the House of Commons, in 1871, 
was told by official witnesses that the Ganges Canal, the largest 
work of the kind constructed by us, paid 7} per cent., while works 
in the Madras Presidency yielded annually 70 and even 80 per 
cent. of their cost. On a close examination of the accounts, 
however, it was discovered that the Ganges Canal had paid only 
about.2 or 3 per cent., and that the assertion touching the Madras 
works could in no manner be substantiated; and, at present, the 
poor results obtained from similar undertakings are no longer a 
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secret.. Lord Salisbury laid before Parliament, some months ago, 
a most startling return of failures in the Public Works Depart- 
ment in India, and in his recent address at Manchester: his lord- 
ship said— ~ i 


“Some eight or ten years ago, the belief in irrigation was universal and 
boundless. Partly led thereto by the enthusiastic representations of some 
gentlemen of great ability, who had made, themselves its advocates, we 
had, in this country, conceived the idea that it was almost impossible to 
undertake any scheme of‘irrigation which should not succeed, and, that 
any expenditure of money’on works of that kind was justifiable and wise. 
That was my own belief eight years ago; but I see that belief is very 
much shaken in the mind of Lord Northbrook and of the councillors that 
surround him; and though, of course, my own opportunities of observation 
are much smaller ‘than his, still my study of the subject has led me to the 
same convictions.” Í 2 


On the whole, therefore, it is evident that, on the one side, we 
can reckon on no large surplus revenue to expend on public works, 
until the condition of things in India is entirely altered ; and, on — 
the other, as regardé works to be constructed with borrowed money, 
that, through the defective conception of our schemes, or owing to 
incapacity, negligence or dishonesty in their execution, failure has 
almost invariably been the result of‘our undertaking; and that we 
cannot reasonably look for success in future attempts, at all events 
until the works hitherto constructed have been rectified by us, 
and made to yield those results the expectation of which alone 
could justify their construction. 

Mr. Grant Duff seems to expect that the lads who are now 
being educated at Cooper’s Hill College will, from the careful and 
special education they are receiving, “completely alter the con- 
ditions of the future ;” but few will perhaps be found to share his 
sanguine hopes in that respect, seeing that the engineers who 
planned and superintended the execution of our public works in 
India were, as a rule, men of great ability and energy. We must 
look elsewhere for the causes of the failure which has so often ` 
characterized those works. Lord Salisbury hit on one of those 
causes when, in a letter to the Viceroy on the subject of the 

‘Kanhan bridge, he said :— 


“J must express my opinion that, unless- some practical mark of your 
displeasure is inflicted upon those who are responsible for so grave a 
miscalculation, errors of this discreditable kind will continue to be com- 


. mitted.” 


Accordingly, things were constantly going wrong in India, without 
anybody being held responsible for the wrong done. Millions have 
‘been spent in barracks, many of which crumbled soon after they 
were completed; irrigation and navigation schemes were sanc- 
tioned upon estimates showing the‘certainty of a return of 16 per 
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cent. that have made no- abies ‘at ails other navigation works 
were sanctioned upon an estimate of cost amounting to about a 
quarter of a million, that remain incomplete and aloe! useless _ 
after having absorbed four times that sum; £200,000 have been 
spent upon a Government House the construction of which was 
sanctioned upon an estimated cost.of £35,000; all this, and many 
other things of the same kind, have been done, but, with one single 
exception in Lord Mayo’s time, nobody has been held responsible. 

One of the chief causes ‘of failure in our irrigation schemes’ 

appears to have arisen from the inability of our engineers (who 
are practically ignorant of the art of agriculture in India) to adapt 
their works to the peculiarities of a country and climate but im- 
perfectly known to them, and to the requirements of a people with 
whom they held no Dans whatever, and whọ alone could 
have guided’ them safely in their labour, on’ many important 
points. This defect appears to have attracted the attention. 
of Lord Northbrook, for a Governnient résolution was ‘passed 
in 1 1874, directing that— ‘ 


“ All irrigation projects be submitted after consultation with the local 
revenue officers [these officers: being in communication with the agricultural 
classes] who should, in addition to their- views as to the financial results, 
state. their opinion " generally as to the sestabllity:< or necessity, on all’ 
grounds; of the ‘projected schemes.” 


About the same time, after a careful examination of twelve 
. projects already submitted, estimated to cost £14,588,000, and 
, after a clear discussion of their merits, the Viceroy: declined sanc- 
tioning the execution of any of the twelve works recommended. 
The Surdah and the Sahibgunge canals, two large schemes, had _ 
previously been disallowed by the present administration ; and, by 
a recent resolution, published in June last, revising the forecast, 
made in July, 1873, of the expenditure to be incurred upon public 
works during five years, the expenditure has been contracted from 
“four and a half to four millions annually, or to twenty millions. 
during the next five years. Of this sum, about three-fourths are 
to be applied to the completion of the railways that are now bemg f 
constructed, and the remainder is ka ‘be. mpporaoned to canals in 
the following manner, viz :— 
For completing the Soane, the Lower Ganges, and 
` Serhind Caria lesaivcsvnchecesgincdancs vhaaacescnestsovawiien £3,000,000 
_ For extending thé ‘Orissa Canals taken over by the 
‘Government nearly ten years ago, and which 


have failed to make any retUIN AS Yet.....ceeeeeeeee 750,000 
For correcting defects: in the Ganges, Western 
- Jumna, and Barie Doab Canals ......eeceec eee eeee ee 1,000,000 


From the above resolutions, sanctioning only the improvement. 
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of the works previously constructed and the completion of those 
already commenced, it would appear that the Government of 
India has at last seen the folly of entering upon expensive specu-. 
lative enterprises, of the cost and general merits of which no 
accurate idea can be formed beforehand. But Mr. Grant Duff. 
ignores all the facts touching irrigation schemes in India that have 
come to light since his connection with the government of that _ 
country ceased; and'his belief that“ many millions will be spent. ` 
on irrigation before the century is done,” together with his opinion 
that the “expenditure of hundreds of millions on the soil of India 
is required to bring her up to the level of a civilized country,” 
seem calculated to lead to the conclusion that the previous course , 
- of costly experiments will be resumed whenever its adoption will, 
in any way, depend on his opiniozi. 

Few, however, will be found to disagree with the general import 
of Mr. Grant Duff’s opinion, as to “ the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions upon the soil of India ‘being necessary to bring her up 
to the level of a civilized country.” The questions then arise as 
to how the money is to be laid out and whence it is to come. The 
history of the Bengal provinces, where the land-tax is permanently 
_ settled, may furnish us, perliaps, with the solution of these two 
very important questions. 

After the conquest of Bengal, much difficulty was experienced 
- in the collection of the land revenue, as the country was very 

partially cultivated, and the greater part of each estate lay waste, 
there being no inducement to improve its condition. Under the ° 
system which then prevailed in Bengal of periodically raising 
the land tax, the fruit of any capital and labour that might have 
been bestowed on improvements and extension’ would have been 
lost to the owner by being wholly or partially absorbed in the 
Government demand at the next revision of the tax. Heavy 
arrears, moreover, were always due, as in no year had the 
Government demand been entirely satisfied, notwithstanding the 
stringency of the measures adopted in the collection of the revenue;. 
and these arrears would have absorbed any portion of the addi- 
tional return obtained from improved or extended erases that . 
had not been swallowed up in the revised tax. i 
This unhappy condition of things, involving much suffering to 
the people, and an incessant struggle on the part of the Govern- 
. ment to realize its revenue, continued for many years, until, in 
- 1793, a remedy was devised, which consisted in permanently fixing 
the land tax. It was expected that the landholders would find in 
this measure sufficient inducement to bestow capital and labour in 
extending the cultivation of their estates, as the entire yield of 
their lands, after satisfying the permanently fixed amount of tax, 
was secured to them and to their successors for ever, by a solemn 
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promise contained in the regulation which embodied that measure. 
These anticipations'have been fully realized, and the country, 


_ Which, at the time of settlement, contained but small and isolated 


~ patches of cultivation, as records still extant show, has been con- 


verted into an almost uninterrupted plain of cultivated fields, 


. where the land revenue has for years past been collected with 


remarkable ease and regularity, and at a very small expense, as 
compared with the charges incurred for similar collections in our 
other provinces, and, notably, in those where our irrigation 
schemes have been introduced. The measure in question has, 
moreover, led to the accumulation of much wealth in Bengal, and, 
as a consequence, to the rapid development of its trade, adding 
thereby:to the income of the State i in the shape of customs duties 
and taxes. 

The improvements to the landed estates in Bengal, which the 
Permanent Settlement induced, consisted chiefly in the clearing © 
and breaking up of waste lands, the excavation of irrigation-tanks, 
the construction of dwellings for the ryots, and loans to thém for 
their subsistence until a harvest could be gathered; and the land- 
owners, who-bore the expense of these improvements, reimbursed 
themselves from their ryots or tenant farmers, when the produce 
of the land enabled the latter to i repay the advances. 

Now, if we look at those provinces where there has been so 
much difficulty of late in collecting the land revenue, and where 
so much land has been thrown out of cultivation, notwithstanding 
the irrigation schemes introduced into them, there seems no reason 
to doubt that the adoption of a measure, similar to that which 


. was initiated in Bengal in 1793, will produce in them ' the same 
. beneficial effects. 


At present the land’ revenue in those provinces eannot be 


‘collected without much suffering to the people, as the tax has 


been unduly enhanced, and seems to weigh heavily on the 


` land, judging from the results of the assessments made during 


the last eight years. Settlement officers were directed to 
raise the assessments at every revision, and specious argu- 


. ments appeared in the Governmént organs, purporting to 


show that neglect in raising the assessments at an earlier 
period had involved a culpable sacrifice of public revenue. 
‘Warnings of the danger involved in such a course came, however, 
from several of the revenue officers themselves, and soon arose f 
likewise in the form of actual results. The crops failing to satisfy 
the increased demand made upon them, estates had to be attached 
for arrears of revenue, fields were abandoned by cultivators, 
emigration to neighbouring native states set ih, and large estates 


_ became partially depopulated. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 


North-Western Provinces, while travelling, was struck with the 
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wr ceded sonho of some of the dieta: “Many estates,” 
says his Honour, in his Administration: Report for 1871-72, “have 
been so depopulated, and so much land has fallen out of cultivation, 
that the assessment, previously moderate, has become very severe.’ 
As the previous assessment had been concluded in 1867, its 
mischievous severity, it would appear, was allowed for four years 
to work out its results, and to encompass the ruin of lands that as 
many years of care and sacrifice may fail to restore to their former 
condition. - 

In consequence of seduead cultivation, the Government began 
to experience considerable difficulty in the collection of the revenue, 
and severe measures had to be adopted towards the landholders. 
The number of dustuks or summonses for the recovery of the land 
revenue im the North-Western ‘Provinces began to increase at an 

‘alarming rate. In 1868-69 their number had already reached 
81,891, and it rose in the following years to 98,885 and 101,146. ` 
To understand the severity of the process it is necessary to know - 
that the officers who serve dustuks remain quartered on the unfor- 
tunate debtor, thus further reducing his means of satisfying the 
demand which he had already been, unable to meet. 

A ‘great increase took place likewise in the number of suits 
` between landlords and tenants, showing the pressure which the 
former had to exercise in order to collect sufficient rents for paying 
the revenue and saving their estates from attachment. During 
the years 1865 to 1869 the number of such suits aver: aged annually 
58,218. In 1869-70 the number rose to 53,331, and in 1870-71 to 
60,405. Some of the district officers thought it their. duty to 
report on “the serious effect of such suits in setting class against 
class,” and the Liettenant-Governor himself inserted the follow- . 

ing remark in his Administration Report on the subject: “The 
antagonism of classes, whose interests lie so closely together, and 
who have hitherto been connected by so kindly a bond, is one of 
the greatest political dangers of the day.” But no action on the 

„part of the Government showed that: they had paid the slightest 
attention to those remarks. Enhancement of the tax continued 
to be urged wherever the term of a settlement had expired, and 
this disastrous course was persisted in, regardless of all warnings 
and in spite of the fatal results it had already produced. In’ the 

- Bombay Presidency there are very few large estates, the ryots or 
cultivators being taxed directly by the Government. Thousands 
of these ryots, after uselessly struggling under the pressure of the 
new assessments, had to resign their farms and to wander with 
their families in search of bread and labour. This sad state of 
things continued “ until,” as a recent official report states, “the 
difficulty of. recovering the Government demands, which was 
considerable in 1871 and 1872, culminated in 1873.” Reductions 
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and remissions were then suggested by the local authorities, but 
were generally disallowed by the Government, and would now 
come too late'to save thousands of ryots from ruin. In Guzerat 
(which has often been, called the garden of India, on account of its 
rich soil and careful cultivation) no less than 7,663 holdings, 
measuring 25,035 acres, were thrown out of cultivation in 1878 ; 
and in the Surat Collectorate 10,880 acres of land had been 
similarly abandoned during the previous ‘year. Referring to a 
report on Sholapore, the-Government of Bombay says that “it has 
. read with much concern the opinion expressed by the collector as 
to the tindue pressure of the revised rates, in consequence of which 
a large quantity of land has been put up for sale in default of 
revenue, much of which found no purchasers.” In the Poonah 
district things have assumed a still worse complexion. Not only 
does the collector state in his last report that the amount of 
revenue’ unrecovered is very considerable, and that, in order to’ 
realize the amount actually recovered, he found it necessary to - 
sell up many occupanciés; but disturbances of a serious nature 
broke out among the cultivators, which were quelled only by 
troops being marched into the district to co-operate with the 
local police. l 
Indigence is the normal condition of the ryots in those provinces 
, where thẹ land tax is periodically revised. The demands they 
have to meet at the end of each season leave them without 
means for the operations of the ensuing season, and they are thus ° 
‘ annually driven to the money-lender, whose terms, owing to the 
tisk involved in lending to such indigent borrowers, are neces- 
sarily very onerous. The cultivator thus finds himself, at the end 
of each season, called upon to meet heavy demands from two 
quarters, the Government and the money-lender.. Being unable, 
since the last enhancement of the land tax, to satisfy both | 
demands, he rose against the money-lender as being the weaker 
adversary, and indulged in great excesses, breaking into the houses 
of these petty bankers, destroying the records of their loans, and- 
maltreating their persons. A Commission has been appointed ` 
. to inquire into the cause of these disturbances, and its final report 
is anxiously looked for by both landholders and cultivators. , That 
the pressure of the land tax has been found to be the primary 
cause of the movement, is inferred from the circumstance that, 
soon after the Commission had closed its inquiry, the Government 
directed a reduction to be made in the last assessments passed. 
Meanwhile, let us examine into the merits of the system of 
periodical assessments, which has been productive of so much 
evil, and to which the Government nevertheless clings so per- 
sistently. The argument in favour of the system is, that addi- 
tional revenue may be secured at each revision of the land tax, in ` 
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proportion to ‘the er increment which takes place in the 
- value of produce. Practically, however, as there exist no means of 
ascertaining, with any degree of accuracy, what this increment 
will be during the period of the assessment, and as the financial, 
necessities of the State have frequently led to an. abuse of the 
arbitrary power of fixing the land tax at each revision, the effects ` 
of the system have, on the whole, been detrimental to the revenue. 
That the land tax, as a rulé, has been made as heavy as a favour- 
able season alone could enable the land to bear, is evident from the ` 
fact that the revenue is-never realized in its entirety, whenever 
the season is unfavourable, and that arrears have always to be 
claimed when a good season occurs. The efféct of the natural: 
increment in the value of produce upon the revenue, being thus - 
-constantly anticipated by the asséssments, is actually counteracted 

by the process, and an incubus is. placed upon agriculture, which 
` represses its progress and development, and gradually works its 
deterioration and ruin, as the abandonment of large tracts of 
cultivation, mentioned above, has proved. 

The conclusions suggested in these remarks are confirmed by 
. the fact that the land revenue is hardly increasing. In the North- 
Western Provinces the settlement operations had, in 1871, lasted 
seventeen years, and resulted in an increase of £282,631 in the 
revenue assessed ; but the assessments are rarely realized in their 
entirety, while ‘against the additional revenue that would be 
actually recovered have to be placed, not only the deterioration 
to land, which the cultivators are in the habit of secretly ‘effecting 
during the settlernents in the hope of thereby obtaining a mode- 
rate assessment, and the consequences of the forced abandon- 
ment of fields, as in the instances mentioned above; but also the 
actual cost of the settlement operations, which amounted to. 
£623,073 during the seventeen years they had lasted up to 1871. 
Moreover, if we refer to the last Indian Budget statement, we 
find in it an observation of the Finance Minister to the effect that 
“the land revenue is likely in future to yield an appreciable 
increment year by year;” but, looking at the figures, this hope 
seems to rest only on a difference of about 14 per cent. existing 
between the revenue realized in the first and that estimated for the 
last of the three years under review—a difference which the dis- 
astrous floods that subsequently occurred in India will probably 
render irrecoverable, and which, at all events, is too small to 
justify persistence in a course found to be fraught with most 
serious evils. ` 

From the facts mentioned above, we may fairly conclude that 
a permanent settlement of the land tax throughout British India, 
at rates that will produce the same amount of revenue as that 
which is now being realized, will— , 
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lst, entail no serious sacrifice of the revenue which might 
otherwise be derivable from land in future years; 
2ndly, facilitate the realization of the land revenue, and reduce 
the cost of its collection ; a ee 
3rdly, terminate the great evils inseparable from the operation 
of revising the land tax, and unburden the State of the cost of . 
‘such operation ; . 2 
4thly, by enhancing the value òf land as a security, encourage 
the application of capital to agriculture, and thus develop the 
resources of a country but partially cultivated at present,'and afford. 
fair scope for the capabilities of an intelligent and industrious 
population, who have hitherto laboured under great disadvantages;. 
And lastly, realize Mr. Grant Duff’s ideas as to “the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions on the soil of India being required to. 
bring her up to the level of a civilized country.” For the people 
will then be~able to construct irrigation works for themselves— 
works which might not be measured on the same scale or based 
. on the same theory as those provided for them by their foreign 
rulets, but which are likely to prove better adapted to their 
wants, and more consistent with their pecuniary circumstances. 


ote.—Since the above article was written, in November last, néws 
came from India, that the Bomsay REVENUE JURISDICTION BILL (a measute 
calculated to enable revenue officers to overstep the bounds of law in the 
assessment’and collection of. the land tax) had been re-introduced in the 
Viceroy’s Council, showing the gfeatly increased difficulty which the 
Government was experiencing in the collection of the land revenue, -at the 
_ oppressive rates imposed. The history of that Bill is of particular interest 
` at the present moment as it is connected with the INDIAN LEGISLATION 
- Bitz which has just been introduced in the House of Commons. , 
A ryot, finding that his field had been assessed at an unduly high rate, 
exceeding the maximum of one-sixth of the gross produce fixed in rules. 
laid down by the Government’ itself, sought relief against the revenue 
officer in a civil court, whence it was appealed to the High Court of 
Bombay; and, having proved his case, obtained the relief. prayed for. 
The Government put in no defence—in fact, the assessment could not bè 
defended—and allowed a decree by consent ; but, soon afterwards, intro- - 
duced-in the Viceroy’s Council a Bill, ‘having for its object to exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the civil courts (inter alia) “ objections to the amount or 
incidence of any assessment of land revenue, or to the mode of assessment ; 
also all disputes regarding public revenue payable to Government, or 
complaints of exactions of district or village officers.” This Bill, however, 
_ is ultra vires, as it attempts to limit or, rather, partially to’ extinguishy the 
jurisdiction of a British court established under the authority of an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament. The Lypran Lecisiation Bri has consequently 
been introduced for obtaining the power that is wanted; a power, be it 
remarked, that, under the British constitution, the Crown itself cannot: 
. exercise. The circumstances which have led the Government to ask for so 
unconstitutional a, power do not certainly justify the demand, and it is to be, 
hoped, as well for the integrity of the British constitution as for the welfare 
of India, that Parliament will refuse to make so dangerous a concession. ] 
15th February, 1876. Z J, DACOSTA. 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 


THE ASTRONOMER-POET oF PERSIA. 


4 Lucretius, nobler than his mood, 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep Universe, and said, ‘No God. 

Finding no bottom: he denied 
Divinely the divine; and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber-side 


By grace of God." R 
I. B. BROWNING. 


ETWEEN the years 1050 and 1125 (the exact dates are not 
accurately known) there lived in Persia one Omar Khayyam, 
—Khayyám being his Takhallus, or poetical name, and signify- | 
ing tentmaker,—who was known in his own day, and is known 
in our day, as the astronomer-poet of Persia. Omar was born in 
Naishaptir, in Khorassan, and died (probably in 1123) in his birth- 
place. He, together with Nizam ul Mulk—afterwards Vizier to the 
son and the grandson of that Toghrul Beg, the Tartar conqueror 
who subjugated Persia—and Hasan Ben Sabbah, was a pupil of 
“one of the greatest of the wise men of Khorassan,” the Im4m ` 
‘Mowaffak of Naishápúr, who taught the Koran and expounded 
“the traditions” to Persian youth. Hasan one day proposed that 
if one of the three friends should attain to honour and prosperity, 
he should share his fortunes with the other two : and this proposal 
was agreed to by the three fellow-pupils. Nizám ul Mulk be- 
came the fortunate one out of the three friends, and rose to be 
administrator of affairs under Sultan Alp Arslin. Then the other 
two sought him out, and claimed the fulfilment of the compact of 
their youth. The powerful vizier kept faith with the. He gave 
to Hasan an important office under government; but Hasan was 
energetic and ambitious; ‘he revolted, fled the Persian court, and 
became the “ Old Man of the Mountains” of the Crusades, and the 
founder of the dark name, “assassin;” his old friend Nizám ul . 
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Mulk tieel being, it is believed; one of the victims of Hasan’s 


assassin’s dagger. - 

Omar, on the other hand, ‘asked neither for offices nor honours. 
` He wished only to. be allowed to live in a corner under: 
the shadow of the viziers fortune, and to cultivate science. 
Nizám ul Mulk accorded him a yearly pension; and Omar lived 
very quietly at Naishapur, devoted to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and attaining to eminence as an astronomer. When the 
Sultan Malik Shah determined to reform the calendar, -Omar 
was one of the eight sages employed upon the task. The result 
of their labours was the Jaldli era, a calendar which has been - 
praised by Gibbon. A treatise on algebra by Omar is still extant, - 
and a translation of it has been published in France. The ex- 
tentmaker, now astronomer royal, lived the. life of a studious 
_ philosopher, and acquired the reputation of being unrivalled in 
science—“ the very paragon of his age.” Contented with his 
modest competence and with his career of science, disturbed by 
no yearnings: of ambition, by no desire for riches, Omar lived and 
died enjoying a great reputation amongst contemporaries as the 
greatest sage in science of his land and time. 

Had«he, however, been merely a man of science, he would not . 


much have concerned us now. His science, superseded by later . 


and better knowledge, would have died with him, or might, at 
most, liave been faintly known to a few black-letter savans 
groping dimly in curious old Persian lore; but Omar has another- 
reputation, somewhat slightly esteemed: indeed, by contem- 
poraries, but very living at this far-off hour, He was also a 
poet. He may, indeed, in some respects be ranked amongst the 
first and greatest of poets. After so many centuries of oblivion, 
his work has recently been exhumed; and he, though dead,: yet 
liveth, and will live. There were strong reasons, as we shall 
, presently see, why his verses should have remained’ somewhat of 
a secret during his lifetime; but that secret is now an open secret 
for us. In order to estimate vividly the remoteness of the times 
in which he lived, considered with reference to Europe, it may be 
useful to remember that Omar’s life extended over the Norman 
Conquest and the Crusades; that the curfew bell was tolling in, 
‘England while Omar may have listened to the muezzin’s call to 
prayer;. that his time comprises the English kings from William I. 
to Henry. II.; and that he was a contemporary of Thomas à 
Beckett and of Fair Rosamond. For the. English reader, with 
whom we have now-chiefly to do, these few landmarks of time 
will realize sufficiently the period in which Omar lived-that inner 
life of thought and feeling which he poured into passionate 


poetry, full alike of sadness as of splendour; which, though little `; 


yecognized in his own time, is yet: eloquent and vital for ours. 


s 
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For it is his own deep, secret, inner life, his spiritual existence, 
his doubts, struggles, sorrows, deepest thoughts, that he sings so 
. magnificently well. His poems are truly vital with the genuine, 
records of a human soul which, though it existed in the far-off 
long ago, thought thoughts and felt feelings that we, and almost 
all men since, as before his time, have also had to entertain, to 

wrestle with, to conquer, or to be conquered by. 

For our knowledge in England of Omar and his works we have ` 
to thank a thin volume, published by Bernard Quaritch. This 
work consists ofa translation ‘of 101 of the Rubdiyat, or verses, of, 
the Persian pogt;-of a preface, and of notes to the poetry. This ` 
small work has undergone vicissitudes which make of the story of 
the book a romance of bibliography. Originally produced some 

` fifteen years ago, unadvertised, and unnoticed, at the price of half- 
a-crown, the book did not sell at all; and Mr. Quaritch gradually 
yeduced the price to a shilling, to threepence, and even to a penny, 
at which latter price some purchasers were found. By chance the 
work fell into the hands of competent judges, and the volume 
began silently and slowly to make its way among those who 
could critically estimate and enjoy it. It had a certain success in’ 

- a small section of American society, and one American bought two 
hundred copies to give away to friends. Both in England and in 
America Omar won for himself friends and admirers, and his poems 
aie now going through a third edition, which sells well at the price 
of seven shillings and sixpence. So much for the early fortunes 
of a translation, which now the world will not willingly let die. 
There will be, I think, more editions yet; but it may be here 
recorded that the work has not hitherto yielded -any direct pecu-. 
niary return to the translator. Es ; a 

The translation appeared under the veil of the anonymous, but 
amongst the audience, fit though few, that such work found, the ' 
name of the translator became privately known,; and I am now 
permitted to state publicly ‘that the translator of Omar is Mr. 

‘Edward Fitzgerald. — . ' ae 

The translation itself may justly be termed masterly; the preface 
and notes are decidedly the work of a thoughtful scholar. Mr.. 
Fitzgerald has, as already stated, translated -101 verses, but he has: 

“by no means rendered the whole of Omar's poetical work. Of the 
MS. one copy is in the Bodleian, and contains 158 Rubáiyát; one - 
is at Calcutta, and comprises 516-verses; Von Hammer has another 
copy containing about 200; while the Lucknow MS. is said to . 
contain 400. This information we owe to Mr. Fitzgerald himself. . 
He seems to have left untranslated all the amatory and sensual 
parts of the work, and to have devoted his attention chiefly to 
Omar’s philosophy, and to those views of the relations of man to. 
the Infinite which so deeply occupied that great wild heart. It is’ 
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the soul’s essence ‘of Omar that Mr. Fitzgerald has delivered’ to 
us. He has most successfully reproduced for us, when reproducing 
Omav’s song, that “something, as in the Greek Alcaic, when the , 
penultimate line seems to lift and suspend the wave that falls over 
in the last,” and we may consider, with satisfaction and gratitude, 
that the verbal music, as well as the deepest meaning of Omar, is 
before. us to delight us. The titanslation, indeed, reads like an ~ 
original work, and that work the work of a poet. Eastern scholars 
vouch for the fidelity; every competent reader can certify the 
beauty of the thing translated, as of the translation itself. 
Goethe maintains that all highest poetry can be translated; nay, 
that it is a note of the highest work that it has a vital force that - 
will bear to be re-told in other tongues. Mr. Fitzgerald’s admirable 
work is an illustration of the great poet-critic’s theory. In the 
easy flow and nervous strength of his glorious verses, which seem, 
owing to their very excellence, to be modern work—and his own 
work—we require to set our thought backward in order to realize 
the fact that we are face to face with the thoughts and imagery of 
a Persian poet of the eleventh century. All high abstract thought 
transcends the local and temporary. Omar has only so much of 
the East as lends colour to his imagery and magic to -his music. 
The perennial essence of his song might belong to almost any 
country, and is scarcely limited by any particular century. 
Thus much premised, in the way of needful explanation. and: 
information, we will pass on to an attempt to analyze these glowing 
. and still vital verses, and to show, by sufficient extract, proof of . 
their claim to the high character which they bear already in the 
estimation of the judicious few. an nal 
Omar is a sceptic, but he is no commonplace sceptic. His is no 
shallow and petulant negation. His doubts do not spring from 
thin and sour logic. He “denied divinely the divine.” To be 
more accurate, he rather doubted than denied. He was full of 
that unconscious faith which complains to the Deity of its inability 
to comprehend the divine. His sense of the transient, his regretful 
protest against inscrutability, are deeply pathetic, are never 
irreverent. His was a sincere and earnest soul, ‘profound in its , 
dark depths, gay with sad humour upon its light surface. To him, - 
negation affords no repose ; he does not rest content, in it, but 
has to set the struggles of his soul to music; to express sorrow in 
song. He flies, defiantly, from the unrest of ceaseless questioning 
to Epicurean enjoyment; he seeks to drown doubt in the wine- 
‚cups to stupefy mental yearning in the arms of beauty. He tries 
to employ his senses as allies to- assist him in stilling the voice of 
the ever vainly searching soul. Love and wine are called in as 
narcotics to sooth restless attempts to solve the mystery: of life 
and death, to read the.riddle of the earth, to help him to bear the ' 
1 XN 
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burden of this- unintelligible world. His grief is that no thought, 
no effort of his, can pierce behind the veil. He does not deny the 
existence of the Divine Idea behind appearances; but he despairs 
because he cannot attain to any insight into thickly hidden things. - 
Despair is commensurate with desire. He is not victor, but he 
never ceases to struggle and to long. He eats, drinks, and sleeps, 
because to-morrow he dies, and because he cannot recognize life 
through death. His doubts are the doubts which have perplexed 
so many noble thinking souls, - 
His is no poor, thin, incredulots soul; he is noble, deep, imagi- 
native, and he pours out despair, depression, ‘doubt, in the sadness 
, and the splendour of his song.’ He is not complacent in doubt; 
he has nothing of the vanity of a little esprit fort. He burns to 
know, and, not attaining knowledge, his grief flows into deep and 
passionate musical utterance. His song suggests depths greater : 
than he, with his rare lyrical gift, can get expressed ; his plaint is 
sincere, his yearning is genuine. Towards the mass of men he 
` affects a grave orthodoxy, but behind his loose Eastern sleeve he 
laughs in mockery—or sighs in melancholy. The Koran is to him» 
a doubtful revelation, which does not explain the facts of life, ` 
and which leaves the great why of human life and death un- 
answered, He revolts against the dark mystery in which mysteries 
are shrouded; he resents the jealous care with which the great 
secret is kept so well. Like all men who possess deep and real 
-humour he is also melancholy, thoughtful, profound; witha mind 
which cannot turn aside from revolving incessant question and 
feeling constant longing toward the Infinite. Forced gaiety does 
not silence restless cogitation, and Omar has to live lonelily his 
. inner life of aspiration and disappointment. ` His temperament, 
like that of many poets, may have been pleasure-loving and 
sensuous, may have had varying: moods and widely differing 
moments; but he turned defiantly to sensuality, he drank the 
forbidden wine, and revelled’ in the charm of woman, mainly 
as a palliative against the souls unrest, chiefly in the hope 
of lulling that gnawing and eager doubt which led to ‘no 
conviction. y , 
Separated from Omar himself by so many centuries, and further 
divided from him by the great difference between the Hast and 
the West, by the differing habits of life and methods of thought 
and feeling which divide the Oriental and the Mahommedan.from - 
us in ow European civilization, it is difficult to divine how 
“far he may have been driven towards unbelief, or the want of 
belief, by the priesthood of his day and land. He could not have 
- held priestcraft in any reverence or respect. He might temporize 
scornfully in order to live easily with the clergy, but it is most , 
improbable that he should have had any belief in the order of the 
; 2P2 5 
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priesthood. In all times the great enemy of religion is the 
“religious world.” To the true. priesthood many indeed are 
- called, but very.few are chosen. Omar probably found no help 
from his priests towards answering the ardent importunity of the 
's more urgent and hopeless of the “ Two Voices” within his breast. 
-He would turn contemptuously from priestly juggling and formal 
observance. His nature was too deep and real to be satisfied 
_ with the shows of things, or with mere hearsays. He longed to 
pierce to the very heart of the great mystery, and to look eye to 
eye upon a living deity; and he gazed hopelessly upon the inscru- , 
table in-deep and passionate dejection. His objective images of 
the transitory in human things belong to the finest utterances of 
poetry ; this quest of light behind, the veil has all the passion of 
emotion blended with and sinking into the repose of utter sadness. 
___- His was no light, trivial, querulous nature; he had a deep, earnest 
’ soul, which longed for light, and desired to believe. Hence the 
vital human interest of his song of sorrow and of doubt. 
Many a small, dry, withered soul is rather pleased at, and vain 
~of, its infidelity ; but°Omar is.an instance of the almost unspeak- 
able pathos of a man who gladly would, and yet who cannot fully 
believe, ahd comprehend, and trust. Unbelief, or failure to attain 
the comfort of conviction; affords no joy to him. He has to resort 
to active means, were it only dissipation or debauchery, to still dr 
divert the unquiet cravings of a soul which longed for light, and 
desired ever a confidence kick it yet could never obtain. Those 
inexplicable, facts of life which appear to contradict the belief ot 
man in, thie beneficence and tenderness of a living and ideal 
- ‘divinity sorely puzzled his will. -He could not realize a divine . 
government’ of the world by force, or law, or will. Hisisnotthe . 
“mystic unfathomable song” of Dante, which is unfathomable 
because it deals. with the mystery of affirmation. Omars song 
is fathomable, because it is restricted to the blankness of negation, 
of nonentity, and fails to apprehend Divine significance in the 
relations between the Creator and the creature; but yet we may 
’ call it a real song nevertheless, ‘since it is the product of a heart 
which is “rapt into true passion of melody,” so that the “very 
tones of him become musical by the greatness, depth, and music 
of his thoughts.” He recognizes the splendour, the wonder, and, 
_ almost, the térror that lie hid in the being of every man; but he 
cannot reconcile the mystic beirig of man with the` holiness of 
sympatheti¢ relation with God. He does not wish not to do so, 
-but he fails, is unable so to think. Still, he is a genuine, true 
_singer; if he cannot pierce through appearance to the inner 
truth, he can yet set his sad failure to most magnificent melody. 
My attempt to analyze the essence of Omar's strife and song 
inust: now be tested by some quotations from his “Rubaiyat.” I 
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shall select some of those verses which convey his deepest mean- 
ing in most.perfect music. Take, for instance, as a beginning: 


: j : 
vn. 
“ Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
Your winter garment of repentance fling : 
7 The bird of Time has but a little way 
` To flutter—and the bird is on the wing. 7 E 


; : A VIL E 
“ Whether at Naishápúr or Babylon, 
Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run; . 
The wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
i The leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


IX - a i : 
t Each morn a thousand roses brings, you say, 
ae Yes; but where lives the rose of yesterday? 
And this first summer month that brings the rose, 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobád away.” 


This feeling of the transitory, and of the rapid flight of ruthless 
time, is very strong in Omar. His perception of it leads always 
to the doctrine of the hollowness of all things, and to the carpe- 
diem theory as a guide to practice. Pomp and power ‘seem to 
shim as hollow a mockery, as are all things else. ` Thus. he 


sings :— : 


XVII. ` 
`~ . 


“ Think, in this batter’d caravanserai . 
Whose portals are alternate night and day, 
How;sultan after sultan with his pomp r 
Abode his destined hour, and went his way. 


2 
. 


XVIIL to ; 
“ They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep ; 
And Bahrám, that great hunter—the wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his sleep.” 7 


The sumptuous character of Oriental imagery lends often colour 
and charm to Omar’s verse. Také next a verse or two conveying 
pathetic reasons for drinking. - 


XXI. 


& Ah! my belovéd, fill the cup that clears 
To-pay of past regret and future fears: 
TO-MORROW !—why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday's seven thousand years. 


. XXU 
“ For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
- That from his vintage rolling Time has prest, 
Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest.” 
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XXV. 


« Alike for thoso who for TO-DAY prepare, 
And those that after some TO-MORROW star ey 
A muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
‘Fools! your reward is neither here nor there.’ ” 


We pass next to a description of his experience in pekne 
truth from sage and priest, and to a sublime outpouring of the ' 


creed to which alone he could vitally attain :— 
| 
' XXVII. 
« Myself when young did eagerly frequent * 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 


, . About it and about; but evermore 
' Came out by the same ? door wherein I went. 


1 


XXVIII. ‘ 
“ With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 


And with my own hand wrought to make it grow; 


And this was all the harvest that I reap’d— 
‘I came like water, and like wind I go,’ 


XXIX. 


“Into this universe, the why not knowing, 
* Nor whence—like water willy-nilly flowing ; ; 
: And out of it, as wind along the waste, 
3 I know not whither, miyuy blowing. 


Xxx. 


5 “What, without asking, hither hurried whence? 
i And, without asking, whither hurried hence ? 
b Oh! many a cup of this forbidden wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence ! 


' XXXI. . . 


> 


“Up from earth’s centre throngh the seventh gata 


I rose, and on the throne of Saturn sate; ‘ 


And many a knot unravell’d by the road; 
x But not the master-knot of human fate. 


XXXII. 
A “ There was the door to*which I found no key ; 
There was the veil through, which I could not se 
AR ` ‘Some little talk awhile of ME and THEE 
n ‘There was—and then no more of THEE and ME. 


XXXIII. 


“ Earth could nòt answer, nor the seas that mourn 
In flowing purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 
Nor rolling Heaven, with all his signs revealed 
& And hidden by the sleeve of night and morn.’ 


The feeling that men are but bubbles of the fleeting hour 


‘finely expressed in noble verse :— 


XLVII. ‘ 


‘When you and I behind the veil are pasty ʻ 
Oh! but the long, long while the world shall last, 
Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As the Szv’n Sras should heed a pebble cast.” 


is 
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That melancholy feeling of the nothingness of man, as com- 

pared with the insensibility of nature, is one of Omar’s depressions. 

. Lets next listen to him for a moment in connection with his 
'. view of man’s vain attempt to guess the great secret :— 


, XLIX. 
’ 


“Would you that spangle of existence spend 
About THE SECRET? quick about it, friend! 
» A hair, perhaps, divides the false and true, 
And upon what, prithee, does life depend ? te 


L. 


-“ A hair, perhaps, divides the false and true; 
Yes, and a single Alif were the clue— 
Could you but find it—to the treasure-house ; 
And peradventure to the Master too.” 
+ 


It should be explained that an alif, the first letter of the ' 
Arabic alphabet, is the upright line which, before a word, in 
Persian, alters the whole meaning of a sentence. He resumes, 


speaking of the Master:— ,” 


LI. 


na « Whose secret presence, through creation’s veins 
Running quicksilver-like, eludes your pains ; 
Taking all shapes from Mah to Mahi; and 
They change and perish all—but He remains. 


LIL 


“ A moment guessed—then back behind the fold 
Immerst of darkness round the drama rolled, 
Which, for the pastime of eternity, 
He does Himself contrive; enact, behold.” 


From Mah to Mahi means “from fish to moon.” The two last- 
quoted ‘Verses are interesting as exemplifying one phase of 
Omar's theories. He recognizes a He; and might even possibly 
have attained to Him, but for the deadening influences of priest- 
craft. He is not an absolute deniet, as he is not, properly speak- 
ing, a materialist. He speaks of eternity; but images it as 
inhabited by a Being who takes his pastime in contemplating the 
‘sorrows, struggles, vain aspirations, of those blind flies of a 
moment—men. Next comes a touch of his despairing Epicurean 
` philosophy :— 
f LIV. 
i “Waste not your hour, nor in vain pursuit 
Of this and that endeavour and dispute; .- 


Better be jocund with the fruitful grape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter, fruit.” 


One series of magnificent verses I must quote entire: In them, 
Omar rises to his highest flight, is at his fullest strength. Intense 


’ 
Na a 
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in thought, in passion, and in feeling, they roll in a sublime strain 
of splendid poetry. 


LXIII. 


“Oh! threats of hell and hopes of paradise ! 
R È One thing at least is certain—this life flies, ` 
One thing is certain, and she rest is lies, - 
The flower that once has blown for ever dies. 
rs 
LXIV. 
“ Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before-us passed the door of darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the road, 
Which to discover we must travel too.” 


The last verse, by the way, clearly prefigures Hamlet’s doubt 
about the “undiscovered country from whose-bourn no traveller 
-veturns.” f 


r -r 
LXV. . 
& The revelations of devout and learn’d e 
Who rose before us, and as prophets burn’d, 
` Aro all but stories, which, awoke from sleep, 


** They told their follows, and to sleep return’d. 


LXVI. 


“T sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after-life to spell ; 
á _ And by-and-by my soul returned to me : 
And answered, ‘I myself am heaven and hell.’ ° 


. LXVII. 


$ 


“ Heaven but the vision of fulfill’d desire, 
2» And hell the shadow of a soul on fire, 
` - Cast on the darkness into which ourselves, 
‘So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 


‘ 


LXVIII., 


“ We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumin’d lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show. 


' í LXIX. 
í “Tmpotent pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this chequer-board of nights and days ; 


Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays.” Sy 


LXXI. 


“The moving finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back fo cancel half x line, | 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


` LXXII.. 


“« And that inverted bowl they call the sky, - 
Whereunder crawling coop’d we live and die; 
Lift not your hands to zt for help—for it 
- | As impotently rells as you or L, E ls 
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LXXIII. 


“ With Garth’s first clay they did tho last man knead, 
And there of the last harvest sow’d the seed; 
And the first morning of creation wrote - 
What the last dawn of reckoning shall read, ' 
3 


LXXIV. 


“& YESTERDAY THIS Day's madness did prepare, : 
yt 7 To-morrow’s silence, triumph, or despair. 
y Drink ! for you know not whence you came nor why. 
` Drink ! for you know not why you go, nor where.” 


Surely this is poetry ! The large heart, thoughi-treighted, throbs 
in the full notes of noble verse which roll “like measured 
thunders” in glorious harmony gloomed by unspeakable, by ° 
infinite sadness. In another passage, Omar's instinct présages, « : 
and denies scornfully, the, dark Calvinistic doctrine :— 


t 
LXXVII. 
` «What! out of senseless nothing to proyoke 
A conscious something to resent the yoke 
Of unpermitted pleasure, under pain 
Of everlasting penalties, if broke! 


à LXXIX. 


“What! from his-helpless creature be repaid 
-, `` Pure gold for what he lent us dross-allay’d— 
‘ ` Sue for a debt we never did contract, 
And cannot answer—-oh! the-sorry trade! 


LXXX. 


z “0 Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 


Beset the road I was to wander in," 
Thou wilt not with predestin’d ovil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my fall to sin!” 


Again, Omar thinks out St. Paul’s image-of the potter—“ Hath 
not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make 
one vessel unto honour, and another. unto dishonour ?”’—and 
impugns the justice of the doctrine, as applied to human beings, , 
in several fine quatrains. _ 

One more characteristic verse sii conclude my extracts :— 


“ O Thou, who man of baser earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the snake; 
For all the sin wherewith the face of man 
Is blacken’d—man’s forgiveness give—and take!” 


This verse shows, through doubt, a lurking trust in the divinity 
of Deity, and his usual strong repugnance to the ‘popular priest- 
born forms of religious belief. Omar hated particularly the 
current sect of the Súfis, who seem to have been a somewhat 
hypocritical body, and to have veiled contemptuous unbelief 
under the most rigid formalism. ` $ 

I have been guided, i in my choice-of'extracts, by the praipiple 


° 
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‘which has actuated Mr. Fitzgerald in translating—that is, I have 
sought to present the passages which exemplify most clearly the 
heights and depths of Omav’s philosophy. With a poet’s love of 
beauty, Omar willed that his tomb should be “in a spot where 
the north wind may scatter roses over it;” and his pupil, Khwajah 
` Nizdmi, relates that he visited thé poet’s grave, and found it just 
outside a garden at Naishápůr, and saw that trees stretched their 
` boughs over the garden wall, and dropped flowers upon the tomb, 
“so as the stone was hidden under them.”. And there the high- 
soaring, pleasure-loving, doubting poet slept fitly and well, and 
had, peeps beneath the roses, answer to his long, Nomen 
doubts. 
Doubt, like faith, is not always quite clear to its possessor. A 
man cannot always define the limits of his questioning, as he is. 
frequently unable to define clearly the mysterious bounds of his 
‘belief. Omar, whose external form of revelation was the Koran, 
with Allah and his one prophet, became one of the sad, sincere 
inquirers whose cry is, “I would believe if I-could.” The 
intense longing of all genuine souls for light, for insight into the 
rawful mystery of the Unseen, is sometimes answered so. There 
are doubts common to all thinking men—to all men who can 
think highly and deeply. Some of these men stop sadly at doubt, 
while others press on’ victoriously to light, and joy, and faith; 
and answer ultimately, after toil and storm, the awful mystery 
` with a triumphant and “everlasting yea.” The thoughts which 


seem so long to be “beyond the reaches of our souls,” lead heroic . . 


‘souls to. that pure white light of reason, and that glow of exalted 
feeling, which give a man conviction of his Maker. But Omar, 

_ with an intellect subtle and strong, with an imagination full of | 
fire and of fervency, with a poets transcendéntal gift, remains, 
unhappy, on the shadow side of clear faith; but has yet expressed, 
with rare clearness and beauty, all the doubt’ which lofty natures 
feel. He who lived and sang so long ago, is only now flowering 
into fame. His thoughts about a problem which does not change 
with time seem very vital, and even very mo dern. It is the blank 
of negation set, to sweet and subtle music; it is endless question 
sung in saddest but most splendid strains. 

Omar could not lift the veil, but he has sung his inability in 
verses which must deeply touch the human heart. Even Lucretius, 
with whom Omar is most naturally compared, seems to me to be 
inferior in depth, in force, in beauty and glory of rhythm. The 
extracts which I have given will, I believe, send all my readers 
to Mr. Fitzgerald’s charming book. They will be rewarded by 
finding, through his admirable translation, that they have learned 
to know a new and real poet in OMAR THE TENTMAKER. 


H. Scuivrz Wuioson. 
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UTLER designs to found a sure system’ of morals, and, in 
order to found it, he tells us how we originally'came by 
all our instincts and affections. They were, he tells us, “placed in 
us by God, to put us upon and help to carry us through a course 
of behaviour suitable to our condition.” Here, as every one will 
admit, we cannot directly verify the truth of what our author says. 
But he also examines such and such of our affections in them- 
selves, to make good his theory of their origin and final causes. 
And here we can verify the degree in which his report: of facts, | 
and the construction he puts upon tliem, carries us along with it, 
inspires us with confidence in his scheme of human nature. _ 

He notices that compassion for the distresses of others is felt 
much more generally than delight in their prosperity. And he 
says :— : i ` 

‘The reason and account of which matter is this: when.a man has 
obtained any particular advantage or felicity, his end is gained, and he 
does not, in that particular, "want the assistance of another; there was 
therefore no need of a distinct affection:towards that felicity of another 
, already obtained, neither would such affection directly carry him on to do 
good to that person; whereas men in distress want assistance, and 
compassion leads us directly to assist them. The object of the former is 
.the present felicity of another; the object of the latter is the present 
misery of another. It is easy to see that the latter wants a particular 


affection for its relief, and that the former does not want one, because it - 
does not want assistance.” 


, 
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“That explanation. why compassion at another’s distress is 
‘stronger than satisfaction at another’s prosperity was necessitated, 
no doubt, by Butler’s theory of the origin ‘and final causes of all 
our affections.“ But will any one say that it carries a real student 
of nature along with it, and inspires him with confidence, any 
more than Hobbes’s resolution of all benevolence into a mere love 
of power—that it is not just as fantastic? ` l 

Again, take Butlers account of the passion of anger and ` 
resentment. There is sudden anger and there-is deliberate anger. 


“ The reason and the énd,” says Butler, “for which man was made. 
liable to the passion of sudden anger is, that he might be better qualified 
to prevent, and likewise (or perhaps chiefly) to resist and defeat, sudden 
force, violence, and opposition, considered merely as such. It stands in 
our nature for self-defence, and not for the administration of justice. 
Deliberate anger, on the other hand, is given us to further the ends of 
justice ; not natural but moral evil, not suffering but injury, raises that 
anger; it is resentment against vice and wickedness.” : 


And: 


“The natural object of settled resentment, then, being injury, as 
distinct from pain or loss, it is easy to see that to prevent and to remedy — 
such injury, and the miseries arising from it, is the end for which this ' 
passion was implanted in man.” | 7m ; 


But anger has evidént dangers and abuses. True. But: 


“ Since it is necessary, for‘ the very subsistence of the world, that 
injury, injustice, and cruelty should be punished; and: since compassion, 
which is so natural to mankind, would render that execution of justice 
exceedingly difficult and uneasy, indignation-against vice and wickedness ' 
is a balance to that weakness of. pity, and also to anything else which 
would prevent the necessary methods of severity.” a 


And itis the business of the faculty of conscience, or reflexion, 
to tell us how anger may be innocently and rightly employed, so 
as to serve the end for which God placed it in our nature. ` 

In times when everything is conventional, when no one looks 
very,closely into himself or into what is told him about his moral 
nature, that sort of natural history may, perhaps, look likely 
enough, and may even pass for Newtonian.’ “But let a time come 
when, as I say, the foundations of the great deep are broken up, 
when man searches with passionate earnestness for something 
certain, and can and will henceforth build upon facts only; then 
the arbitrary assertions of such a psychology as this of Butlers 
will be felt to be perfectly fantastic and unavailing. 

And even when the arbitrary and fantastic character of his psy- ` 
chology is not so apparent, Butler will be felt constantly. to puzzle 
and perplex, rather than to satisfy ts; he will be felt not to carry 
us along with him—not to be convincing. He has his theory that 
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our appetites and affections are all placed in our nature by God, 
that they are all equally’natural, that they all have a useful end 
to serve and have respect-to that end solely, that the principle of 
reflexion or conscience is implanted in us for the sake of arbitrating 
between them, of assigning to certain among them a natural 
superiority, of using each in its right measure and of guiding it 
to its right end, and that the degree of strength, in which any one 
of our affections exists, affords no reason at all for following it. 
-And his theory requires, moreover, that self-love shall be but one 
out of our many affections, that it shall have a strictly defined end 
of its own, and be as distinct from those affections which seem 
most akin to it, and which are therefore often confounded with it, 
as it is from those—such as benevolence, we will say—which nobody 
is tempted to confound with it. Such is Butler’s theory, and such 
are its requirements. And with this theory we find him declaring 
that compassion is a primitive affection implanted in us from the 
first by the Author of Nature to lead us to public spirit, just as 
hunger was implanted in us from the first to lead us to our own 
personal good, and from the same cause—namely, that reason and - 
cool self-love would ‘not by themselves have been sufficient to 


lead us to the end in view, without the appetite and the affection. 
. $ 


“ The private interest of the individual would not be sufficiently provided 
for by reasonable and cool self-love alone; therefore the appetites and 
passions are placed within us u guard and further security, without which it 
would not be taken due care of. It is manifest, our life would be neglected 
were it not for the calls of hunger and thirst and weariness, notwithstand- 
ing that without them reason would assure us, that the recruits of food 
and sleep dre the necessary means of our preservation. It is therefore 
absurd to imagine that, without affection (the affection of compassion), the 
same reason alone would be more effectual to engage us tó perform the’ 
duties we owe to our fellow-creatures.” | i 


The argument may be ingenious, but can anything be more 
unsatisfactory? And is it not, to use Butler's words, “absurd to 
imagine” that in this manner, and by this parallel plan, and thus 
to supplement one another, hunger and reasonable self-love, com- 
passion and “a settled reasonable principle of benevolence to 
mankind,” did really have their rise in us? 

Presently we find him marvelling that’ persons of superior 
capacity: should dispute the obligation of compassion and public 
spirit, and asking if it could ever occur to a man of plain under- 
standing to think “that there was absolutely no such thing in 
mankind as affection to the good of others—suppose of parents to 
their children.” As if the affection of parents to their children was 
an affection to the good of others of just the same natural history 
as public spirit |—as if the two were alike in their primariness, 
alike in their date of obligation, alike in their kind of evidence! 
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. One is an affection of rudimentary human nature, the other is a 
slow conquest from rudimentary human nature. 


# To endeavour to get rid of the sorrow of compassion by turning’ from 
the wretched is as unnatural’? , says Butler, “as to endeavour to get rid 
of the pain of hunger, by keeping from the sight of food.” 


Now, we are to consider this as a practical argument by which 
to bring a man, allat sea about the rule of conduct, to cultivate 
in himself compassion. Surely such an argument would astonish 
rather than convince him. He would say: “Can it be so, since 
we see that men continually do the one, never the other?” But 
Butler insists, and says: ` l PS 


“That we can do one with pace success than we can the other, is no 
proof that one is less a violation of nature than the other. Compassion i is 
a call, a demand of nature, to relieve the unhappy, as hunger i is a natural 
call for food.” 


Surely, nature, natural, must be used here in a somewhat arti- 
ficial manner, in order to get this argument out of them! Yet 
Butler professes to stick to plain facts, not to sophisticate, not to 
refine. 


“Let me take notice,”: he says, “of the danger of going beside or 
beyond the plain, obvious, first appearances of things, upon the subject of 
morals and religion.” 


But is it in accordance. with the plain, obvious, first appearances 
of -things, to pronounce compassion to be a call, a demand of 
nature to relieve the unhappy, precisely in the same manner as o 
hunger is a natural call for food, and that to neglect one call is just: 
as much a violation of nature as the other? Surely Butler could 
not talk in this way unless he had first laid it down that all our 
- affections are in themselves equally natural, and that no degree of 
greater strength and frequency can make one affection more natural 
than the other? They are all, according to him, voices of God, but 
the principle of reflexion or conscience—a higher voice of God— 
decides how and when each is to be followed. And when he has 
laid this down he has no difficulty in affirming that it is as un- 
natural not to relieve the distressed as not’to eat when one is 
hungry. Only one feels, not convinced and satisfied, but in doubt 
whether, he ought to have laid it down, when one sees that it 
conducts him to such an affirmation.’ , 

Once more. The affection of compassion not only proves that’ 
it is as unnatural to turn away from distress as to turn from food 
when one is hungry; it proves also that this world was intended - 
neither to be a mere. scene of unhappiness and sorrow, nor to 
be a state of any great satisfaction or high enjoyment. And how 
. does it prove this? It proves it as follows:— sat 


2 
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“There being that distinct affection implanted in the nature ‘of man 
tending to lessen the miseries of life, that provision made for abating its 
sorrows more than for increasing its positive happiness, this. may suggest 
to us what should be our general aim respecting ourselves in our passage 


_ through this world, namely, to endeavour chiefly to escape misery, keep 


free from uneasiness, pain, and sorrow, or to get relief and mitigation of 
them; to propose to ourselves peace and tranquillity of mind rather than 
purstie after high enjoyments.” 


’ And Butler goes on to enumerate several so-called high enjoy- 
ments, such as “to make pleasure and mirth and jollity our business, 
to be constantly hurrying about after some gay amusement, some 
new gratification of sense, or appetite;” and he points out, what no 
wise man will dispute, that these do not confer happiness, and that 
we do wrong to make them our end in life.” No doubt; yet mean- 
while, in his main assértion that man’s proper aim is escape from 
misery rather than positive happiness, Butler goes clean counter to 
the most intimate, the most sure, the most irresistible instinct of 
human’nature. As a little known but profound French moralist, 


Senancour, has said admirably: “ The aim for man is to augment __ 


the feeling of joy, to make’ our expansive energy bear fruit, and to 
combat, in all thinking beings, the principle of degradation and 


misery.” Butler gdes counter, also, to the clear voice of our religion. 
“ Rejoice and give thanks,” exhorts the Old Testament; “Rejoice © 


evermore,” exhorts the New. This, and not mere escape from 
misery, getting free from uneasiness, pain, and sorrow, or getting 
mitigation of them, is what (to turn, Butler’s words against 


: himself) “the consideration of nature marks out as the course 


we should follow and the end we should aim at.” And a’ scheme 
of human nature, to serve as a rule for human conduct, cannot, 
however ingenious, bè said to’ explain things irresistibly according 
to the ‘strict truth of our mental constitution, when we find it 
strongly at variance with the facts of that constitution on a point 
of capital importance. oO 

Even at past fifty years of age I approach the subject, so 
terrible to undergraduates, of Butler’s account of self-love, with a 
shiver of uneasiness.. Yet I will point out how Butlers own defi- 
nition ‘of self-love, a definition which the cast of his scheme of 


‘human nature renders necessary,, creates the difficulties of his 


assiduous, laboured, and unsatisfying -attempt to reconcile self- 
love with benevolence. He describes self-love, occasionally, as 
“a general desire of our own happiness.” But he explains always 


that he means, by this, the pursuit of our temporal good, as he ': 


calls it; the cool consideration: of our own temporal advantage. 


` And he expressly defines his self-love, which he names “a private 


contracted affection,” as “a regard to our private good, our private 
interest.” Private interest is the favourite expression; “a cool 
pursuit of our private interest.” Now to say that there is no opposi- 
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tion between a general desire for our own happiness, and a love 
of.our neighbour, has nothing puzzling in it. But to define self- 
love as a private contracted affection, consisting in a cool deliberate. 
pursuit of our private interest, and:then to say, as Butler does, 
that from self-love, thus defined, love of our neighbour is no more 
distant than hatred of our neighbour, is ta sophisticate things. 
Butler may make it out, by stipulating that self-love shall merely 
mean pursuing our private interest and not pursuing it in any 
particular manner; as he makes out that not to relieve the 
distressed is as unnatural to man as not to eat when hungry, by 
stipulating that all our affections shall be considered equally 
natural. But he does not convince a serious student by these 
refinements, does not carry such a student with him, does not help 
such.a student, therefore, a step nearer towards practice. And 
a moralist’s business is to help towards practice. 
The truth is, all this mechanical psychology of Butler’s, which ' 
_  Satisfies us so little—so little, to use Coleridge’s excellent expression, 
' finds us—is unsatisfying because of its radical defectiveness as 
‘natural history. What he~calls our instincts and principles of 
action, which are in truth the most obscure, ‘changing, inter-, 
dependent of. phenomena, Butler takes as if they were things as 
separate, fixed, and palpable as the bodily organs which the dis- . 
sector has on his table before him. He takes them as if, just as 
he now'finds them, thére they had always been, and there they - 
must always be; as if. benevolence had always gone on secreting 
love of our neighbour, and compassion a desire to relieve misery, 
and conscience right verdicts, just as the liver secretes bile. His 
error is that of the early chemists, who imagined things to be 
elements which were not, but were capable of being resolved and 
decomposed much further. And a man who is thrown fairly upon 
himself, and will have the naked truth, must feel that it is with 
‘Butler’s principles and affections as it was with the elements of 
the early chemists; they are capable of being resolved and 
. decomposed much further, and solid ground is not reached until - 
they are thus decomposed.- “ There is this principle of reflexion or 
conscience in mankind.”—“ True,” the student may answer 3 “but 
what and whence ‘is it? It hada genesis of some kind, and your - 
account of its genesis is fantastic. What is its natural genesis, and 
what the natural genesis of your benevolerice, compassion, resent- 
ment, and all the rest of them? Till I know this, I do not know 
where I am in talking about them.” But into this vast, dimly 
lighted, primordial region of the natural genesis of man’s affec- 
tions and principles, Butler never enters, . 
Yet in this laboratory arose those wonderful compounds with 
which Butler deals, and the’ source of his ruling faculty of con- 
Science is to be traced back’ thither. There, out of the simple 
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primary instinct, which we may call the instinct or effort to live, 
grew our affections; and out ofthe experience of those affections, 
in their result upon the instinctive effort to live, grew reflexion, 
practical reason, conscience. And the all-ruling effort’ to live is, 
in other words, the desire for happiness; that desire which Butler, 
because he identifies it with self-love, and defines self-love as the 
cool pursuit of our private interest, of our. temporal good, is so 
anxious to treat as only one motive out of many, and not authori- 
tative. And this instinct rules because it is strongest; although 
Butler is so anxious that no instinct shall rule because it is 
strongest. And our affections of all kinds, too, according as they 
serve this: deep instinct or thwart it, are superior in strength,— 
not in present strength, but in permanent strength; and have. 
degrees of worth according to that superiority. And benevolence, 
or a tegard to the good of others, does often conflict with the 
private contracted affection of self-love, or a regard to our private 
‘ interest, with which Butler denies that it conflicts at all. But it 
has the right to. get the better of it, because of its superiority in 
permanent str ength. And this superiority it derives from the 
experience, painfully and slowly acquired, that it serves our 
instinct to live, our desire for happiness, better than the private 
contracted affection does; that the private contracted affection, 
if we follow it, thwarts this instinct. For men are solidary, or 
co-partners, and not isolated. And conscience, -in a question 
between a regard to the good of others and a regard to our 
private good, is the sense of experience having established it, that, 
from this reason of men’s being really solidary, our private good 
ought in such a conflict to give way; and that our nature is violated. 
— that is, our instinct to live is thwarted—if it does not. That 
this sense finds in us a pre-adaptation , to it, and a presentiment 
of its truth, may, be inferred from its being a sense of facts 
which are a real condition of human progress. But whatever 
may be the case as to ‘our pre-adaptation to it and presenti- 
„ment of it, the great matter in favour of the sense is, that the 
experience reported by it is true; that the thing isso. People may 
say they have not got the sense that their instinct to live is ` 
served by loving their neighbour—that they have, in other. words, | 
a dull and uninformed conscience. But that does not’ make the 
experience the less a true thing, the real experience of the race; 
nor does it make the sense of this experience to be any ‘the less ` 
genuine conscience. And itis genúine conscience, because it 
apprehends what does really serve our instinct to live, our desire 
for happiness. And when Shaftesbury supposes the case of a man 
thinking vice and selfishness to be truly as much for his advantage ` 
as virtue and benevolence, and concludes that such a case is 
without remedy, the answer is: Not at all; let such a man’ get’ 
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consciencė, get right experience. “And if he does not, the result 
is not that he goes on just as well without i the result i is, that 
he is lost. f 
‘Butler, indeed, was evidently afraid ‘of making the desire of 
happiness to be what we must set out with in explaining human - 
nature, because he was afraid of the contracted self-love, and. of 
the contracted judgments, of the individual. But if we say the 
, instinct to live instead ‘of the desire of happiness,—and the two mean 
-the same-thing, and lifes is a better and mote exact word to use 
than happiness, and it is, moreover, the Bible-word—the difficulty 
vanishes. For, as man advances in his development, he becomes 
aware of. two lives: one permanent and impersonal, the other ` 
transient and bound to our contracted self; of two selves, one 
‘higher and real, the other inferior and apparent; and. that the 
instinct in him truly to live, the desire for happiness, is'served by 
following the first and not the second. It is not the case that the 
-two do not conflict; they do conflict. It is not true that the 
affections and impulses of both alike are, as ‘Butler says, the voice 
of God; the self-love of Butler, the “cool study of our private 
interest,” is not the voice of God. It is a hasty, erroneous interpre- 
tation by us, in our long, tentative, up-struggling development, of 
the instinct to ‘live, the desire for happiness, which is the voice of 
our authentic nature, the voice of God; and it has'to be corrected. 
‘by experience. Love of our neighbour, Butler’s benevolence, is the 
affection by which experience bids us correct it. Many a hard - 
lesson the expetience involves, many a heavy blow; but the satis- - 
faction of our instinct to live, of dur desire for happiness, depends 
on our making and using the experience. And so true is this 
‘history of the tivo lives in man, the two selves, both arising out of 
the instinct to live in us, out of the feeling after happiness, but one | 
correcting and at; last dominating the other, that the psychology 
of Jesus Christ, which without the least apparatus of system is yet ` 
‘incomparably exacter than Butlers, as well as  Incompar ably more 
illuminative and fruitful—this psychology, I say, carries every .one 
with: it, when it treats these two lives in man, these two selves, 
as an evident, capital fact of human nature. Jesus Christ said, 
“ Renounce thyself!” and yet he also said: “What is a man 
advantaged, if he gain the whole world, and yet lose himself, be; 
mulcted of himself! p” He said : “I am come that men might have 
life; and might have it more abundantly; and ye will not come to 
‘me that ye may have life!” And yet he said: “ Whosoever will . 
save his life shall lose it.” So certain is it that we have two lives, 
. two selves; and that there is no danger in making the instinct to 
live, the desire of happiness, to be, as it really is, that which wé 
must set out with in explaining human nature; if we add, that only 
in the impersonal life, and with the higher self,.is the instinct truly 
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served and the desire truly satisfied ; that experience is the long, ` 
painful, irresistible, glorious establishment of this fact, and that 
conscience is the eecopttion of that experience. 

Now, as Butler fears to set out, in explaining human nature, with 
the desire for happiness, because he imagines each man cutting 
and carving arbitrarily for his own private interest in pursuit of, 
happiness, so he appreherds a man’s cutting and carving arbitrarily, 


, and with mistaken judgment, for the happiness of others. He 


supposes a man fancying that an overbalance of happiness to man- 
kind may be produced by committing some great injustice, and 
‘says very truly that a man is not on that account to commit it. 
And he concludes that “we are constituted so as to condemn 
injustice abstracted from all consideration what conduct is likeliest 
to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery?” And he thinks 
that his theory of our affections being all implanted separately in - 
us, ready-made and full-grown, by a Divine Author of Nature, his 
theory of the independence of virtue and conscience of all aim at 
happiness, is thereby proved. So far from it, that man did not even - 
propose to himself the worthier aim, as.it now is seen by us to be, 
of the production of general happiness, in feeling his. way to the 
laws of virtue; he proposed to himself the production simply of 
his own happiness. But experience of what made for this, such 
experience slowly led him to the laws of virtue ;—laws abridging 
in a hundred ways what at first seemed his own happiness, and 
implying. the solidarity ‘of himself and his happiness with'the race 
and theirs. This is what experience brought him to, and what con- 
science is concerned with: a number of laws determining our 
conduct in many ways, and implying our solidarity with others. 
But it. did not bring him to the rule of every man just aiming, 
“according to the best of his judgment,” at what might “have 
the appearance of being likely to produce an overbalance of hap- 
piness to mankind in their present state.” ` It did not conduct him 
to this, or establish for him any such rule of action as this; this | 
is not experience, and conscience turns on experience. It is not 
in the form of carving for their apparent happiness, in defiance of 
the common rules of justice and virtue, that the duty of éaring 
for other men’s happiness makes itself felt, but in the form of 
obedience to those common rules of justice and virtue, which 
rules, however, had indubitably in great part- their rise in the 
experience that by ‘seeking solely his own private happiness a. 
man made shipwreck of life. In morals we must not rely just on 
what may “have the appearance” to the individual, but on the 
experience of the race as.to happiness; to which experience the . 
‘individual, as one of the race, is profoundly. and intimately 
adapted, to which he may much more safely, conform himself 
than to his own crude judgment upon, “ appearances,” and vanich 
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has, if he deals. with himself fairly, a much stronger hold upon 
his conviction. Butler confuses the foreseen overbalance of 
happiness or misery, which, as the result of experience in the 
race, has silently and slowly determined our calling actions. 
virtuous or vicious, with that which each transient individual 
may think he can foresee. The transient individual must not cut 
and carve in the results of this experience according to, his 
notions of what may constitute happiness. His thought of its 
obligation must rather be: “The will of mortal man did not 
beget it, neither shall oblivion ever put ‘it to sleep.” But it had 
its origin in man’s desire for happiness notwithstanding. 


Impressive, then, as the Sermons at the Rolls are, and much as 
they. contain that is precious, I do not think that these sermons, 
setting forth Butler’s theory of the foundation of morals, will 

- satisfy any one who ` in disquietude, and seeking earnestly for a 
sure stay, comes to them. But the Sermons at the Rolls were 
published in 1726, when Butler was but thirty-four years old.. 
They were all preached in the eight years betwéen 1718.and 1726 
—between the twenty-sixth year of Butler’s age and the thirty- 
fourth. ‘The date is important. At that age a man is, I think, 
more likely to atfempt a highly systematic, intricate’ theory of 
human nature and morals, than he is afterwards. And if he does 
attempt it, it cannot well be satisfactory ; he is har dly ripe for it, 
he has not had enough experience. So at least, one is disposed to 
say, as one regards the thing from the point of view of a more 
mature age oneself. The “ Analogy ” did not come till ten years 
after the Sermons. It appeared in 1736, when Butler was forty- 
four. Itis a riper work than the Sermons at the Rolls. Perhaps 
it will seem in me the very height of over-partiality to the merits 
of old age, of that unpopular condition which I am myself 
approaching, if I say, that TI would rather have had the opus 
magnum of such a man as’ Butler, and on such a subject as the 
philosophy of religion, ten years later from him still. I would 
rather have had it from him at fifty-four than at forty-four. To 
me, the most entirely satisfactory productions of Butler are the 
Six Sermons on Public Occasions, all of them later than the 
«Analogy ;” the Charge to the Clergy of Durham, delivered the 
year before his death; and a few fragments, also dating from the 
close of his life. But let us be thankful for what we-have. The 
« Analogy” is a work of great power; to read it, is a very valuable 
mental exercise. Not only does it contain, like the Sermons, many 
trains of thought and many single observations which are pro- 
found and precious, but the intellectual conduct of the work, so to 

speak, seems to me to be more that of a master, to be firmer and 
clearer, more free from embarrassment and confusion, than that of 
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the Sermons. Of course the form of the work gave Butler advan- 
tages which with the form of a sermon he could not have. But the 
mental grasp, too, is, I think, visibly stronger in the “ Analogy.” 

I have drawn your attention to the terms of unbounded praise 
in which the “ Analogy” is extolled. Itis called unanswerable. It is 
said to be the most original and profound work extant in any language 
on the philosophy of religion. It is asserted that, by his “ Analogy,” 

`- Butler placed metaphysics, which till then had nothing to support them 
but mere abstraction or shadowy speculation, on the firm basis of observa- 
tion and experiment. : 

I have also told you what is to my mind the one sole point of 
interest for us now, in a work like the “ Analogy.” To those who 
search earnestly; amid that break-up of traditional and conventional 
notions respecting our life, its conduct, and ‘its sanctions, which is 
undeniably befalling our age, for some clear light and some sure 
stay, does the “Analogy” afford them? A religious work cannot 
touch us very deeply as a mere intellectual feat. Whether the 
“Analogy” was or was not calculated to make the loose Deists of 
fashionable circles, in the year of grace 1736, feel uncomfortable, 
we do not, as-I said the other night, care -two straws, unless we 
hold the argumentative positions of those Deists; and we do not. 
What has the “Analogy” got to enlighten and help us? is the 

vone important question. aa 

Its object is, to make men embrace religion. And that is just 
what we all ought most to desire: to make men embrace religion, 
which we may see to be full of what is salutary for them. Yet 
how many of them will not embrace it! Now, to every one 
with whom the impediment to its reception is not simply moral— 

` culpable levity, or else a secret leaning to vice—Butler professes 
` to make out clearly that they ought ; to embrace it, and to embrace 
it, moreover, in the form of what is, called orthodox Christianity, 
with its theosophy and miracles. And he establishes this by the 
analogy of religion—first of natural religion, then of revealed 
religion—to the constitution and laws of nature. 

Elsewhere I have remarked what advantage Butler had seine 
the Deists of his own time, in the line of argument which he chose. 
_ But how, does his argument in itself stand the scrutiny of one 
who has no counter-thesis, such as that of* the Deists, to make 
good against Butler; no wish at all to doubt or cavil, like the 
loose wits: of fashionable society who angered him; still, less any 
wish to mock; but who comes to the “ Analogy” with an honest 
desire to receive from it anything which he finds he can use? ` 
` Now I do not remember to have anywhere seen pointed out the 
precise break-down which such an inquirer must, it seems to me; 
be conscious of, in Butler's argument from analogy. The argu- 
ment is of this kind:—The reality of the laws of moral govern- 
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ment of this world, says Butler, implies, by analogy, a like reality 
of laws of moral government in the second world, where we shall 
be’ hereafter. The analogy.is ùsed to prove, really, not only the 
probable continuance of the laws of moral government, but also 
the probable existence of that futuré world in which'they will be 
manifested. It does only prove the probable continuance of the 
laws of moral government-in the future world, supposing ‘that 
second world to exist. But forthat existence it supplies no prò- 
bability whatever. For itis not the laws of moral government , 
which give us proof of this present world in which they are mani- 
fested; it is the experience that this present world actually exists, 
and is a place in which ‘these laws are manifested.. Show us, we 
may say to Butler, that a like place presents itself over again after 
we are dead, and we will allow that by analogy the same moral 
laws will probably continue to. govern.it. But this is ‘all which 
‘analogy can prove in the matter. The positive existence of the 
world to come must be proved, like the positive existénce of the’ 

‘present world, by experience ; and of this experience Butlers argu- 
ment furnishes, and can furnish, not one tittle. 

There.may be other reasons for believing in a second life ~- 
beyond the grave. Christians in general consider that they get 
such grounds fiom revelation. -And people who come to Butler 
with the belief already. established, are not likely’ to ask them-* 
selves very closely: what Butler’s analogical reasoning on its 
behalf is good for. The reasoning is exercised in support of a 
thesis which does not require to be made out for them. But who- 

` ever comes to Butler in a state of genuine uncertainty, and has 
to lean with his whole weight on Butler’s reasonings for support, 

- will soon discover their fundamental weakness. -It goes through’ `. 
the “Analogy” from beginning to end. f 


“The states of life in which we ourselves existed formerly, in the womb 
and in our infancy, are almost as different from our present in mature age 
as it is possible to conceive any two states or degrees of life can be. 
Therefore, that we are to exist hereafter in a state as different (suppose)' 
from our: present. as this is from the former, is but according to the analogy . 
of nature.” ' 


"There it is in the first chapter ! But we a experience of the ` 
several different states succeeding’ one another in man’s present 
life; that is what tnakes us believe in'their succeeding one another 
here. We. have no experience of a further different state beyond 
the limits of this life. If we had, we might freely admit that 
analogy renders it probable that that state may be as unlike to 
our actual state, as our actual state is to our state in the womb or 
in infancy. But that there is-the further different state must first, 
for the argument from analogy to take effect,. be proved fiom 
experience. aa 
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Again :—. os 
“ Sleep, or, however, a swoon, shows us,” says Butler, “ taat our living - 
powers exist when they are not exercised, and- when there is no present 
‘capacity for exercising them. Therefore, there can no probability be 


3 
i 


_ collected from the reason of the thing that death will be their destruction.” 


But “the reason of the'thing,,’-in this matter, is simply experience; 


` and we have experience of the living powers existing on through 


a swoon, we have none of their existing on through death. - 

‘Ory, again, the form of the argument being altered, but its vice 
being still of just the same character:—* All presumption of death’s 
being the destruction of living beings must go. upon supposition , 
that they are compounded and so discerptible.” So. says Butler, 
and then off he goes upon a metaphysical argument about con- 
sciousness being a single and indivisible power. But a doubter, 


_ who is:dealing quite simply with himself, will stop Butler before. 


ever his metaphysical argument begins, and say:.“ Not at all;,the - 
presumption of death’s being the destruction of living beings does , 
not go, upon the supposition that they are compounded and so. 
discerptible; it goes upon the unbroken, EPES that the living 
powers- then cease.’ 

- Once more. “We see by experience,” says Butler, “that men 
may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, and even the greatest 
part of their bodies, and yet remain the same living agents.” Yes, 
we do. But that conscious life. is possible with some of our bodily 
organs gone, does not prove that it is possible without any. We 


. admit the first because it is shown to us by experience; we have no. 


experience of the second. 

I say, a man who is looking seriously for firm ' ground, cannot, 
but soon come to perceive what Butler’s argument in the “Analogy” | 
really amounts to, and that there is no help to be. got from it.» 
“There is no shadow. of anything unreasonable,” begins Butler , 
always, “in conceiving so-and-so—in the conception of natural 
religion, in the conception of revealed: religion.” The answer, of 
any earnest man must be in some words of Butler's own :—“ Sup-.- 
positions are not to -be looked-on as true, because not incredible.” 
“ But,” says Butler, “it is-a fact that this life exists, and there are - 
analogies in this life to the,supposed system of natural and revealed . 
religion.” “Yes,” is the answer, “but we affirm the fact of this 
life, not because ‘there is no shadow of anything unreasonable in’ 
conceiving it,’ but because we experience it.” As to the fact, 
experience is the touchstone. 

“ There is nothing incredible,” argues Butler, again, “ that God,, 
the moral and intelligent Author of all things, will reward and 
punish men. for their actions hereafter, for the whole course of 
nature is a present-instance of his exercising that government over 


us which’ implies in it rewarding and punishing.” But how far. 
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does our positive experience go in this matter? What is matter 
` of experience is, that inward satisfaction (let us fully concede 
` this to Butler) follows‘one sort of actions, and inward dissatisfaction 
- another; and, moreover, that also ,outward rewards and punish-. 
ments do very generally follow certain actions. In this sense we 
-are punished and rewarded; that is certain. And one must add, 
surely, that our not being punished and rewarded more completely 
and regularly,might quite well, one would think, have been what 
suggested the notion of a second life, with a restitution of all 
things. But, be that as it may, we have no experience—I say what. 
is tlie mere undoubted fact—we have no experience, that it is a, 
'.quasi-human agent, whom Butler calls the Author of Nature, 
moral and intelligent, who thus rewards and punishes us. 

‘But Butler alleges, that we have, not indeed experience of this, 
but demonstration: For he says that: a uniform course of opera- ` 
tion, nature, this world as we see it, necessarily implies an operating 
agent. It necessarily implies an intelligent designer with a will and 
a character, a ruler all-wise and all-powerful. And this quasi-human 
agent, ‘an intelligent designer with a will and a character, being 
all-wise and all-powerful, and governing the world, and evidently, 
by what we see of natural rewards and punishments, exercising: 
moral government over us here, but admittedly not more than in 
some degree, not yet the perfection of moral government,-—must be 
reserving the complete consummation’ of bi moral government 
for a second world hereafter. And the ‘strength of Butlers argu- _ 
ment against the Deists lay here: that they held, as he did, that a 
quasi-human agent, an intelligent designer with a will and a 
character, was demonstrably the author and governor of nature. 

But in this supposed demonstrably true starting-point, common 
to Butler and. to the Deists, we are in full metaphysics. We are in 
that world of “mere abstraction or shadowy speculation” from which. 
Butler was said to have rescued us and placed us on the firm 
basis of observation. ‘The prdposition that this world, as we see 
it, necessarily implies ah intelligent designer with’ a will and a 
‘character, a “quasi-human agent and governor, cannot, I think, 
but be felt, by any one who is brought faitly face to face with it 
and has to rest everything upon it, not to be self-demonstrating, 
nay, to be utterly impalpable. Evidently it is not, of the same 
experimental character as the proposition that we are rewarded and 
punished according to. our actions; that, as St. Augustine Says: 
Sibi pena est omnis ene, animus, That proposition produces, 
when it is urged, a sense of satisfying conviction, and we can go 
„on to build -upon it. But will any one say that the proposition, l 
that the course of naturé implies an operating agent with a will 
and a character, produces or can produce a like sense of satisfying ` 
conviction, and can in like manner be built upon? It cannot. It 
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does not appeal, like the other, to what is solid. It appeals, réally, 
‘to the deep anthropomor phic tendency in man; and this tendency, 
when we examine the thing coolly, we feel that we cannot trust: 
However, the proposition is thought to have scientific support 
in arguments drawn from being, essence. But even thus supported 
it never, I think, can produce in any one a sense of satisfying 
conviction ; it produces, at most, a sense of puzzled submission. | 
To build’r eligion, or anything else which is to stand firm, upon such ` 
a sense as this, is vain. Religion must be built on ideas about 
which there is no puzzle. Therefore, to get rid of the foundation 
of puzzle for religion, and with a view to substituting a surer 
foundation, I have elsewhere tried to show in what confusion the 
‘ metaphysical ar guments drawn from being, essence, for an’ intelligent 


author of nature with a will and a character, have their rise. The _ 


assertion of such an author. is then left with our anthropomorphic 
instinct as its sole warrant, and is seen not to be a safe foundation 
whereon to build all our certainties in religion. , Iti is not axiomatic, 
it is not experimental; it deals with what is, in my judgment, 
altogether beyond our experience, it is purely abstract and specu- 
lative. A plain man, when he is asked how he can affirm that a 
house is made by an intelligent designer with a will and a 
character, and yet doubt whether a tree 4a made by an intelligent 
designer with a will and a character, must surely answer that he 
affirms the house to have been made by such a designer because 
he has experience of the fact, but that of the fact of the tree being 
made by such a designer he has none. And if pressed, how then 
can the tree possibly be there? surely the answer: “ Perhaps from 
-the tendency to grow!” is not so very unreasonable. 

Butler admits that the assertion of his all-foreseeing, all-power- 
ful designer with a will and a character, involves grave difficulties.. 
“ Why anything of hazard and danger should be put upon such’ 
frail creatures as we are, may well be thought a difficulty in 
speculation.” But he appeals, and no man ever appealed more, 
impressively than he, to the sense we must have of our ignorance. ` 
Difficulties of this kind;he says, “are so apparently and ‘wholly 
founded in our ignorance, that it is wonderful they should be 
insisted upon by any but such as are weak enough to think they 
are acquainted with the whole system of things.” And he speaks of 
=e that infinitely absurd supposition that we know the whole of the 
case.’ But does not the common account of God-by theologians, 
does not Butler's own assertion of the all-foreseeing quasi-buman 
designer with a will and a character, go upon the supposition that 
we know, at any rate, a very great deal, and more than we 
actually do know, of the case? And are not the difficulties alleged , 
“created by that supposition? And is not the appeal to our 
ignorance in. fact an appeal to us, having takon a great deal for 
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granted, to take something more for granted :—namely, that what. 
we at first took for granted has a satisfactory solution beyond the. 
reach of our Imowledge ? ? Then, however, the, argument from; 
analogy is again used to solve our difficulties. Butler urges, that 
the world may have been intended by its infinite almighty Author 
_ and Governor for moral discipline, although even. “the generality - 
do not improve or grow better in it,” because we see that “of. the, 
seeds of vegetables, and, bodies of animals, far the greatest part 
decay before they are improved to maturity, and appear to be. 
utterly destroyed.” '.But surely the natural answer is, that there , 
is no difficulty . about millions of seeds’ missing their perfection, : 
because we do not suppose nature an Infinite Almighty and Moral: 
Being; but that the difficulty in the other case is becatuse: “we do. 
suppose such a Being. 

However, against the Deists who tied mith, assuming a quasi-, 
human agent, a Being of infinite wisdom and:;.power with a will- 
and a character, as a necessary conception, Butler's argument is. 
very effective. And he says expressly that in his “ Analogy” the 
validity of this conception “is a principle gone upon as proved, , 
and generally known, and confessed to be proved.” But, how- 

_ ever, Butler in his “Analogy” affirms, also’ (and the thing is 
important to be noted) “the direct and fundamental proof of- 
Christianity” to be, just what the mass: of its adherents have 
always supposed. it to be—miracles and the fulfilment of ‘pr ophecy.. - 
And from a than like Butler this dictum will certainly require 
attention, even fro an inquirer who feels that Butlers meta- 
physics, and his ar gument from analogy, are unav ailin g. ; 

But any clear-sighted i inquirer will soon perceive, that Butler’s... 
handling of these important matters of miracles and,pr ophecy i is not 

‘able in proportion to his great powers of mind, and to his vigorous 
` and effective use of those powers on other topics. -Butler could not 
well-‘have then handled miracles and prophecy satisfactorily ; the 
time was not ripe for it. Men’s knowledge increases, their point’ 
of view changes, they come to see things differently. .That is 
the reason, without any pretence of intellectual superiority, why 
men are now able to view miracles and prophecy more justly than 
Butler could. . The insufficiency of his treatment-of them is indeed, 
manifest. Can anything be more express or determinate, he asks, 
than the fulfilment of prophecy mentioned in the, Epistle to the 
Hebrews—the fulfilment of the prophecy, “Sacrifice and offering- 
thou wouldest. not, but a body hast thou prepared me,” by the 
offering for- ‘man’s sins of the body of Jesus Christ upon ‚the. cross? 
A man like Butler could, not nowadays use an argument lke. ` 
that. He ċould not be unaware that the writer.of the Epistle is. 
using the false rendering of the Greek Bible, a body. hast thou. 
‘prepared me, instead of the true rendering of the original; mine ears . 
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hast thou opened, and gets his fulfilment of prophecy out of that 
false rendering—a fulfilment, therefore, which is none at all. ’ 

Neither could Butler now speak of the Bible-history being all of 
- it equally “authentic genuine history,” or argue in behalf of this 
thesis as he does. It must evidently all stand or fall together, he 
. argues; now, “there are characters in the. Bible with -all the 
internal marks imaginable of their being real.” Most true, is the 
answer; there is plenty of fact in the Bible, there is also plenty of 
legend. John the Baptist and Simon Peter have all the internal 
marks imaginable of their being real characters ; grahted. But one 
Gospel makes Jesus disappear into Egypt dir ectly after his birth, 
another makes him. stay quietly on in Palestine. That J ohn the 
Baptist and Simon Peter are. real characters does not’ make- 
‘this consistent history. - As well say that because Mirabeau ‘and 
Danton are real characters, an addition to Louis the Sixteenth’s 
history which made him to be spirited away from Vatennes into 
Germany, and then to come back after some time and resme his 
career in France, would not jar. No. “ Things are what they are, 
and the consequences of them will be what they will be.” And 
the accounts in the Gospels of the Holy Child’s incarnation 
and infancy, and very many things in the Bible besides, are 
legends.” 5 

, Again: “The belief of miracles by the Apostles and their con- 
temporaries must be a proof of those facts, for they were such as' 
_ came under the observation of their senses.” ‘The sithple answer 
is: “But we know what men’s observation, under certain circum- 
‘ stances, is worth.” Yet further: “Though it is not of equal 
weight, yet it is of weight, that the martyrs of thé next age, not-: 
witlistanding they were not eye-witnesses of those facts, as were 
the Apostles and their contemporaries, had however fall oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves whether they were true or not, and 
gave equal proof of their believing them to be true.” The simple 
answer again is: “ The martyrs never dreamed of iafortiing them- 
selves about the miracles in the manner supposed; for they never 
dreamed of doubting them, and could not have dreamed of it.” 
If Butler cannot prove religion and Christianity by his reasonings 
from metaphysics and from analogy, most certainly he will not 
prove them by these reasonings on thé Bible-history. 

But the wonderful thing about, the “Analogy” is the poor insig- 
nificant result, even in Butler’s own judgment the puny total out- 
come, of all this accumulated evidence from analogy, metaphysics, 
and Bible-history.. It is, after all, only “evidence which keeps the’ ` 
mind in doubt, perhaps in perplexity.” The utmostit is calculated 
to beget is “a serious doubting apprehension that it-may be true.” 
However, “in the daily, course of life,” says Butler, “our nature 
and condition necessarily require us to act upon’ evidence much 


a 
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lower than what is commonly called probable.” In a matter, then, , 


of such immense practical importance as religion, where the bad 
consequences of a mistake may be so incalculable, we ought, he 
says, unhesitatingly to act upon imperfect evidence. “It ought, in 
all reason, considering its infinite importance, to have ene the 
same influence upon practice, as if it were thoroughly believed!” 
And such is, really, the upshot of the “Analogy.” Such is ‘the 
“happy alliance” achieved by it “between faith and philosophy.” 
But we do not, in thé daily course of life, act upon evidence 
“which we ourselves conceive to be much lower than what is commonly 
called probable. If I am going to take a walk out of Edinburgh, 
and thought’ of choosing the Portobello road, and a- ieem 
-menagerie is taking the same road, it is certainly possible that a 
tiger may escape from the menagerie and devour me if I take 
that road, but the evidence that he will is certainly, also, much 
lower than what is commonly called probable. Well, I do not, 
on that low degree of evidence, avoid the Portobello road and 
follow another, But the duty of acting on such a sort of evidence 
‘is really ‘made by Butler the motive for following the road of 
religion—the way of peace. 
How unlike, above all, is this motive to the motive always sup; 
posed in the book itself of our religion, in the Bible! . After reading 
' the “ Analogy” one goes instinctively to bathe one’s spirit in the 
Bible again, to be refreshed by its boundless certitude and exhila- 
ration. “The Lord is the strength of my life;” “The foundation 
of God standeth sure;”—that is the constant tone of religion in’the 
Bible. “If I, tell you the truth, why do ye not believe me? the 
evident truth, that- whoever comes to me has life; and evident, 
because whoever does come, gets it.” That is the evidence to 
constrain our practice which is offered by Carenang; 


z 


Let us, then, confess it to ourselves plainly. The due the 


great work on which such immense praise has been lavished, 18, , 


for all real intents and purposes.now, a failure; it does not serve. 
It seemed once to have a spell and a power; but the Zeit-Geist 
breathes’ upon it, and: we rub our eyes, and it has the spell and 
the ‘power no longer. It has the effect upon one, as one contem- 
plates it, of a' stately and severe fortress, with thick and high walls, 
built of old to control the kingdom of evil; but.the gates are 
open, and the guards gone. - 

For to control the kingdom of evil the wok was, no doubt, 
designed. Whatever may be the proper tendencies of Deism as 
a speculative opinion, there can be no doubt, I think, that the 
loose Deism of fashionable circles, as seen by Butler, had à ten- 

‘dency to minimize religion and morality, to reduce and impair. 
their authority, on the part of free-living people who said: We are 


, 
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Deists, as the least they could say: as NE mode of saying : 
“ We think little of religion in sgeneral, and of Christianity i in par- 

ticular.” Butler, who felt to the bottom of his soul the obligation 

of religion in general, and of Christianity in particular, set himself 


‘to establish the obligation of them. against these lax people who 


in fact denied it. And the religion and the Christianity, of which 
Butler set himself to establish the obligation, were religion and 
Christianity in the form then received and current. And in this 
form he could’establish their obligation as against his Deistical 
opponents. But he could not establish them so as quite to suit 
his own mind and: soul, so as to satisfy himself fully. 

Hence his labour and sorrow, his air of weariness, depression, 


` and gloom; the air of a man, who cannot get beyond “ evidence 


which keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps in perplexity.” He “most 
readily acknowledges that the foregoing treatise ” (his “Analogy ”) 
“is by no means satisfactory ; very far indeed from it.” He quotes 
the Preachers account of what he had found in life, as the true 
account of what man may expect here below:—“ Great ignorance 
of the works of God and the method of his providence in the 
government of the world; great labour and weariness in the search 
and observation he employs himself about; and great’disappoint- 
ment, pain, and even vexation of mind upon that-which he re- 
marks of the appearances of things and of what is going forward 
upon this earth.” “ The result of the Preacher’s whole review and 
inspection” is, saya Butler, “sorrow, perplexity, a sense of his néces- 


` sary ignorance,” That is certainly a true description of the im- 


pr ession the Preacher leaves on us of his own frame of mind; and it 
is not a bad description of Butler’s frame of mind also. But so far 
is it from being a right description of the tone and temper of man 
according to the Bible-conception of it, that the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
which seems to recommend that temper, was ‘nearly excluded from 
the Canon on this very account, and was only saved by its ani- 
mating return, in its last verses, to the true tradition of Israel: 
“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: fear God and 


- keep his commandments, for that is the whole duty of man.’ 


But yet, in spite of his gloom, in spite of the failure’ of his 
“ Analogy” to serve our needs, Butler remains a personage of real 
grandeur for us. This pathetic figure, with its earnestness, its 
strenuous rectitude, its firm faith both in religion and in reason, 
does-help us, does`point the way for us. Butler's profound sense 


` that inattention to religion implies “a dissolute immoral temper of 


mind,” engraves itself upon his readers’ thoughts also, and comes 
to govern them. His conviction that religion and Christianity 


- do. somehow “in themselves entirely fall in with our natural 


sense of things,” that they are true, and that their truth, more- 


_over, is somehow to be established and justified on plain grounds 


` -gacred light to which religion makes too many, people false—, 


~ 
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-of reason—this wholesonie and invaluable conviction, also, gains 
us as we read bim. The ordinary religionists of his day might 
well be startled, as they were, by this bishop with the ‘strange, 
novel, and unhallowed notion, full of dangerous consequence, of 
“referring mankind to a law of nature or virtue, writtén on their 
hearts.” The pamphleteer who accused Butler of dying a-Papist 
declares plainly that he for his part “has no better opinion of 
the clearness, certainty, uniformity, universality, &c., of this law, 
than he has of the importance of external religion.” But Butler 


did believe in the certainty of this law, and it ,;was the real ' 


foundation of things for him: With awful reverence, he saluted, 
and he set himsélf to study and-to follow, this “course of life 


marked out.for man by nattire, whatever that nature be.” And ° 


he was for perfect fairness of mind in considering ‘the evidence 
for this law, or for anything else.. “It is'fit things be stated 
and-considered as they really are.” “Things are what they are, 
and: the consequences of them will be what they will be; why, 
‘then, should we desire to be deceived?” “I express myself with 


_ caution, lest I should be mistaken to vilify. reason, which is indeed - 


the only faculty we have wherewith to judge concerning: any- 
‘thing, even revelation itself.” Such was Butler’s fidelity to that 


-7 ' reason. 


It always seems to me that with Butler’s dean sense, that “the | 


government.of the world is carried on by general laws,” with his 
deép sense, too, of our ignorance, nay, that “it is indeed, in 
_ general, no more than effects that the most knowing are ac- 
` quainted with, for as to causes, they are ag entir ely in the dark as 
the most ignorant,” he would have found no insuperable difficulty 
in bringing himself to regard the power of “the law of virtue we 
are born under” as an idea equivalent to the religious idea.of the 
“power of God, without determining, or thinking that he had the 
means.to determine, whether this power was a quasi-human agent 
or not. But a second world under a righteous judge, who should 
redress the imperfect balance of things as they are in. this world, 
_seemed to Butler indispensable. Yet no one has spoken more truly 
and nobly than he ‘of the natural victoriousness of virtue, even in 
this world. He finds a tendency of virtue to prevail, which he-can 
only describe as “somewhat moral in the essential constitution of 
things,” as “a declaration from the Author of Nature, determinate 
and not to be evaded, in favour of virtue and against viee.” 
True, virtue is often overborne; but this. is plainly a perversion. 
“ Our finding virtue to be hindéred from procuring to itself its due 
superiority and advantages, is no objection against its having, in 
the essential nature of the thing, a téndency to procure them.” 
` And he can see, he. says, “in the nature of things, a tendency. i in 


. @ 


: 
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-virtue and vice to produce the good and bad effects now men- 


tioned, in a greater degree than they do in fact produce them.” 
Length of time, however, is required for working this fully out ; 
whereas “men, are impatient and: for precipitating things.” 
“There must be sufficient length of time; for the complete suc- 
cess of virtue, as of reagon; cannot, from the nature of the thing, 


be otherwise than gradual.” “Still, the constitution of our nature ' 


is as it is; our -happiness and misery are trusted to our conduct, 
and made to depend upon it.” And our comfort of’ hope is, that 
“though the higher degree of distributive justice, which nature 
points out and eddie towards, is prevented for a time from taking 
place; it is by obstacles which the state of this world unhappily 
throws in its way, and which arè in their nature temporary.” 

And Butler supposes and describes an ideal societ$ upon earth 
where “this happy tendency of virtue,” as he calls it, should at 
last grow to prevail, in & way which brings straight to our thoughts 


and to our lips the Bible-expression, the Hagia ‘of God. How-. 


“ever, Butler decides that good’men cannot unite sufficiently to 
bring this better society, about; that it cannot, therefore, be ` 
brought about in the present known course of nature, and that it > 


must be meant to come to pass ‘in another world beyond the 
grave. — 

Now, the very expression which Lhave just used, the kingdom of 
God, does certainly, however. little it may now be usual, with 
religious people to think so, it does certainly suggest a different 


‘conclusion from Butler’s. It does point to a transformation of this 


present world through the victory of what Butler calls virtue, 


, and what the Bible calls righteousness, and what in general 
religious people call goodness; it does suggest such transformation - 
_as possible: This trarisformation is the great original idea of the 


Christian Gospel: nay, it is properly the Gospel or good news itself. 
“The kingdom of God is at hand,” said Jesus Christ, when he 
first came preaching; “repent, and believe the good news.” He 
talked to the people about the kingdom of’ God; he.told the 
young man whom he called to follow him, to “ go and spread the 
news of the kingdom of God.” In the Acts we find the disciples 


' “preaching the kingdom of God,” “testifying concerning the 


kingdom of God,” still in their Master’s manner and words. And 


` it is undeniable that whoever thinks that virtue and goodness will 


e 


finally: come to prevail in this present world, so as to transform it, | 


himself does all he can to hélp the work forward,—as he acquires in 
this way an experimental sense of the truth of Christianity which 
is of the strongest possible kind, so he is, also, entirely in the 


- tradition ‘and ideas of the Founder of Christianity. In like 


` who believes that they. are surely ‘though . slowly prevailing, and -— 


manner, whoever places immortal life in coming to live, even here - 
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in this present world, swith that. peona life of which I have 
spoken, and of thus no longer living to himself, but living, as 
St. Paul says, to God, does entirely conform himself to the 
doctrine and example of the Saviour of mankind, Jesus Christ, 
who “annulled death, and brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel” And could Butler, whose work has many 
„precious and instructive pointings this way, have boldly entered 
the way and steadily pursued it, his work would not, I think, have 
borne the embarrassed, inconclusive, and even mournful character, 
which is apparent in it now. 

. Let us not; however, overrate the moumfulness of this great 
man, or underrate his consolations. The’ power of religion which 
actuated him was, as is the case with so many of us, better, 
' profounder, and happier than the, scheme of religion which he could 
draw out in his books.’ Nowhere ‘does this power show itself more 
touchingly than in a fragment or two—memoranda for his-own 
use—which are among the last things that his pen wrote before 
Death brushed if from his hand for ever. “ Hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,” he writes, “till filled with it by being made partaker 
of the divine nature.” And again he writes, using and underscor- 
ing words of the Latin Vulgate, which are more earnest and expres- ° 
- sive than the words of our English version in this: place: “Sicut 
oculi servorum intenti sunt ad manum dominorum suorum, sicut oculi 
ancille,ad manum domina suc ; ita oculi nostri ad Deum nosirum, donec 
` misereatur nostri :—As the eyes of servants are bent towards the hand 
of their masters, and the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her ` 
mistress, even 80 are our, eyes towards our God, until he have P 
mercy upon us.” 

Let us leave Butler, after all our long. scrutiny of him, with 
these for his last words. 

$ MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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THE RELIGION OF-POSITIVISM. -- 
By A “ THEOSOPHIST.” 


F inyestments of time writing controversy is one of the most 
wasteful. Your antagonist-is confirmed by what you say in 
his own opinion. The readers, if readers there are, carry away 
no conviction beyond that which they had before reading—viz.,. 
that there is much to be said on both sides. No man was ever 
written down but by himself. Like the soldier of a democratic 
; army, a controversialist is chiefly dangerous to his own side. 
There is no more barren province in the realms of print than that 
of “answers” and “ replies.” ʻi 
It is with full conviction of the unprofitableness of his under- - 
taking that the present writer offers the following remarks on-the 
religion of Positivism. The thoughts were suggested by reading 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s article in the number of the CONTEMPORARY + 
Review for November last. I wish to utter them in a form as far 
from controversial as the nature of the case will allow. The 
‘object of uttering them at all is not to produce an “answer” to 
- Mr. Harrison. And as an appreciation of Comtist “religion” these . 
remarks will be necessarily inadequate. The utmost pretension 
‘they can make is to direct attention upon the antagonism betweén 
two possible views of religion: one which regards religion as a 
. matter wholly for the individual consciousness; the other which 
regards it as a matter wholly for social regulation. I do not 
undertake to refute, but to examine. i 
The criticism here offered is indeed hostile to Comtism, but it is 
VOL. XXVII. 2R l ; 
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motived entirely by respect for the form of thought criticized. 
Mr. Harrison is not sparing of sneer, and scoff, and sarcasm at the 
“theosophists,” but my personal regard for the writer would alone 
prevent me -from employing this species of argumentation. But, 
more than this, I find Positivism far too interesting and weighty a 
phenomenon to excite any sentiments but those of an anxious 
desire to discover what it is, and whereabouts it stands. 

It would not be true to say that Positivism has attracted little 
attention in this country. The position of Mr. Harrison and his 
friends is one of rather conspicuous notoriety. In the din and 
roar of English, or rather London life, and “the tumult of churches, 


‘senates, and academies,” on all sides a clash of creeds, and colli- 


sion of philosophies, each bidding for attention at the hands of a 
fatigued and listless public, it is much that a handful of devoted . 
disciples of Auguste Comte can always obtain a hearing. But, 
after all, such attention as is commanded by Positivism is confined 
to the comparatively narrow circle of the well-informed. It cannot - 
be said to have made its way yet, to the outer world. Take as a 
measure of the jnfluence of Positivism the extent of the alarm 


. which has recently been spread through the length and breadth 


of Britain by the warning note sounded against Vaticanism. 
Ultramontanism, or the organisation of the clerical power against 


. modern society, is an imminent and serious danger which is patent 


to us all. From a dormant, and as was thought defeated, super- 
stition, Catholicism has become an aggressive and menacing force. 
It is backed by millions of hereditary believers. It is armed in 
Spain; mutindus in Italy, rapidly advancing to the re-conquest of 
France, and tasks the whole force of Protestant Germany to keep 
it under. ,Compared with the widespread influence of the Catholic 
Church, Positivist doctrine occupies an insignificant area. And yet 
in spite of this present restricted part played by Positivism on the 
public stage, itis not impossible that a philosophic survey of human 
destinies which sought to forecast ‘the future, might pronounce 
the prospects of Positivism to be more promising than those of 
Catholicism. For Catholicism, dominant as it is and threatening 
to spread, belongs essentially to the past. The elements of which 
it is composed are used-up-material, out of which the sap of life 
has departed. Its leaders are conscious of this. They know that 
their hope of retaining each gerieration as it grows up, lies in 
keeping it in ignorance. It is for this reason that they are bestir- 
ring themselves to getschools and universities of their own—t.e., - 
schools and universities from which knowledge shall be excluded. 
Positivism, on, the other hand, claims the future as its own. Pro- 
gress is a chief part of its ostensible programme. It offers itself 
as the embodiment of all that is known which can be beneficial to 
society, The science of social phenomena, ‘with the preliminary 
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_ studies of biology and ‘physics, are its substance. So far from 
being “ conservative,” as Mr. Harrison would represent it, it is in 
the highest degree innovating and revolutionary, for it would 
organise society on knowledge, instead of on usage and tradition 
as at present. If ideas continue to progress as they have done 
for the last 200 years, the future is assured to thé Positive spirit. 
The only condition‘ of things which could keep knowledge, and 
Positivism, which is identified with knowledge, from supremacy in 
Europe, is force. Sheer brute force might be organised to suppress 
knowledge-in the conservative service of some one of the different 
interests of modern society, such as that of Catholicism, or the 
communistic proletariat. - 

If the European communities can be guaranteed against force, 
-it is impossible not to draw the conclusion, from the progress of 
the past, that science, knowledge, the laws of nature, will make 
. more and more way, and become the preponderating influencé in 
all civilised countiies. It is finely observed by. Comte, that if we in- 
vestigate any social phenomenon, we shall find convergence of all 


contemporaries and all former generations, within certain geogra- . 


phical and chronological limits, and that these limits recede as the 
development of humanity advances. In all social phenomena, the 
participation of our predecessors is greater than that of our contem- 
poraries. Positivism is the articulated expression of this continuity. 
With such pretensions, as heirs presumptive of the future, it is 
pardonable in the disciples of Comte that they should themselves 
attribute to their own utterances more importance than the world 
has as yet accorded them. Indeed, a keen sense of neglect shows 
itself habitually in their tones. Comtism does not make way in 
England. It does not enrol adherents by the thousand, or even 
by the hundred. It does not show that symptom of vitality which 
is second only to success—it is not a mark for general abuse. - It 
encounters equally little of love or hatred. -While the cry of 
“Vaticanism” is like the cry of “Fire,” the world of clubs and 
respectable society smiles in serene contempt at the preten- 
sions of Positivism. The faith of the few sublime fanatics may 
be unmoved by the apathy of the English public. But Mr. 
Harrison is not a fanatic. He does not live in a logical paradise ; 
he is in the-world, and of it. He cannot be content to bury him- 


self in the inner shrine ‘of the temple of “Humanity.” It is not 


enough for him to cherish the secret confidence that 200 years 
` hence the altar of the Cathedral at Milan will be served by the 


high-priest- of “ Humanity ;” he would fain realise a little present - 


progress. His articles in this REviEwhave accordingly endeavoured 

to recommend Comtism from its popular side. Positivism has 

hitherto wanted a superficial presentation ; it has been too tech- 

nical and scholastic. The mere bulk of Comte’s books is re- 
2R2 
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pellent. Words ending in “ ology” recur too often in their pages. 
Even in the careful and scholastic translation which is now being 
given to the English public, Comte is not easy reading. The 
very words “science” and “philosophy” are enough to deter all 
women, and the mass of men, from inquiring further. They know 
that these things are not for them. But if they can be shown 
that what is offered them in Positivism is not knowledge’ but 
faith, not science but a religion, not revolutionary ideas but a , 
solid conservatism, they may yet lend a willing ear. If they have — 
not to exert themselves to understand, they may be more ready — 
to become adherents. The appeal to the “Scribes and Pharisees” 
having been made in vain, Positivism will go into the streets and 
lanes, and make converts among the country choirs, for whose 
s Hallelujah Salem” Mr. Harrison has a supreme contempt. 

For it is not against the general public, to which Mr. Harrison 
addresses his last appeal, that. the irritation of the Comtist dis- 
ciples is manifested ; it is a far smaller and inner circle*which has 

- to bear the weight of their animosity. “ The neglect of the public 
is tolerable, for the thing is really too abstract and remote for the 
public apprehension. But the Comtist system has been examined 
and set aside by all the considerable thinkérs of the time. 
Comtism professes itself to be the final result of science, the 
‘ ultimate philosophy, and.all the men who’ have been scientifically 
and ‘philosophically trained will have none of it. Hence the irre- 
pressible bitterness of feeling which breaks out fròm time to time 
„against modern science. The hatred of the Comtist against all 
that can be called intellect equals that of the Spanish priest or- 
the French legitimist. Comte has perpetually on his pen the word 

`“ progress,” but never ceases to denounce that critical spirit, that 
° analytic intellect which has been all through history the only 
instrument of progress. No one has ever exemplified more sig- 
nally than Comte, Hobbes’ pithy dictum that, “when reason is 
against a man, he will be against reason.” 

The religion and the. policy of Comte have been rejected by 

_ all thinking men, but, as I have said, they have not been con- 
_ temptuously ignored. If, however, it be true that they have not 
met with a due share of attention, the’ reason is not difficult to 
. ‘discover. It is because the system has been preached as a revela- 
tion, and not offered as matter for consideration and discussion. 

It is a great misfortune for any teacher to imagine himself a 

prophet, and his utterances a new gospel. Whenever this is the 
case, no attention which he can receive can satisfy-him. The 
uninspired teacher thinks he has something to say worth the 

attention.of his fellows. He is better informed; he has made a 

"special study of the subject; he has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties, and has thus arrived at a right view, where others before 
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him have been wrong. But the difference between the philo- 

sophic reasoner and the prophet is, that the reasoner does not 
dogmatise. He does not deliver a complete faith which is to 
extirpate all you know, or think you know. He offers reasonings ° 


. for your consideration. His attitude towards you is not that of 


4 


a master, but of an equal. He knows that among men “ well- 
marked personal superiority is not very common” (Comte, vol. i. 

p. 288), that a man may know one thing more than others, but 
cannot know everything. He comes before you with his contri- 
bution to the stock of knowledge. He shows himself as ready. 
to give and take. When you have talked out your thoughts to- 
gether, you may find that you have each been partly right and 

partly wrong, and you will agree in a right conclusion by join- 
ing your results, and mutually discarding your errors. But the 

Comtist preacher approaches you not as a philosophic dialectician, 

but as your clerical superior. He summons your intellect to 
surrender at discretion. You are not to think, you are to believe. + 
The truth which has been hid from all previous ages, lo, I, Comte, 

have discovered it. You are to accept the dicta of Comte’s 

“authorised exponent in England.” (Con. Rev. p. 1007.) If you do. 
not, you are denounced as an “ anarchist.” If you ask for reasons, 

this is “latitudinarianism,” “mysticism,” “theosophy,”, “athe- 
osophy, ” “atheism ;” “the sterile, cruel, and discor dant jubilee of 
science and liberty.” 

When the Comtist apostle: presents himself to us with aa 
superhuman pretension it is impossible that we can give him the 
reception which will satisfy him. ‘Absolute surrender of the 
understanding is required of us. He will not prove, or offer 
reasons, he will domineer. Mitis depone colla, Sicamber. We are 
not prepared to obey such a summons. I speak as an average ’ 
thinking man. My attitude, as such, towards any teacher is that 
of respectful deference. If he offers propositions which I can 
understand, I will ‘examine them with an honest desire to see if 
they are true,—if I can, on any point, correct or reform my present 
opinion by them. I would not suppress or persecute any, volun- 
tary teacher if I had the power. I will not scoff, or scorn, or 
turn a deaf ear to him, which I have the power, but which it 
would be unworthy, to do. I will thankfully adopt what I can 
receive. What I cannot admit, I will repectfully put aside, 
holding myself ready to give the reasons why I cannot adopt it. 
I will listen to Comte as I will listen to Mill or Hamilton, Bain or 
Lewes—not otherwise. If this is “individualism”*and “ Jatitudi- 
narianism,” then I must bear the opprobrium of- -being abused as 
an individualist and a latitudinarian. 

This is the logical process by which alone truth can pass from 
enunciation to general adoption. And in this instance, the 
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logical process has also been the historical process. All scientific 
truth in physics, politics, and the arts, has advanced thus by its own 
weight and intrinsic power, from the cabinet of the solitary 
thinker to general recognition and adoption. It is by this process 
that progress has been made-in Europe, and that ‘the positive 
spirit has slowly made its way among the nations of the West. 
More than any other form of thought is Positivism bound by this law 
of progress. For itis the boast of Positivism that’ it is simply 
science. It contains no mixture of the imaginative or metaphy- 
sical. It discards all conceptions but those which correspond to 
actual and “positive” realitiés. It supposes nothing, and poses 
' only that which is. Its high mission is to found an objective basis 
for man’s action on the laws ‘of the external world and of man’s 
nature; the only basis that can control the oscillation of our 
opinions, the versatility of our feelings, and the instability of our 
purposes. (Comte, i. 318.) To the positive spirit, thus under- 
„stood, time and the diffusion of knowledge is all that is wanting 
to secure it the final victory. If the past experience of our civi- 
lisation is sufficient to warrant an inference as to the futuré, 
the positive knowledge possessed in common by the human race 
is certain to become more and more the sole regulator of human 
action on the large scale of politics, legislation, and diplomacy. 
But this secular advance of knowledge, this gradual ascendency 
of the positive spirit, is too slow a process to satisfy the ‘disciples 
of Positivism. Truth, slowly wrested from nature by laborious 
discovery, denied, contradicted, disputed, and slowly emerging 
from discussion in the schools of science into the light of day— 
this is an operation which may interest the philosopher, but for 
which the temper of a disciple of a creed is too impatient. There 
is another method by which ideas have been much more rapidly 
diffused in the world.’ The same historical record, which acquaints 
us with the painful onward march of science, also discloses to us 
the wonderful annals of religious propaganda. In the history of 
religions we see how opinion formed into a creed has from time 
to time overspread large tracts of the earth with the rapidity of. 
wildfire. Not content with taking his position in the rank and 
file. of the wise and good of all ages, Auguste Comte “aspired to 
become the legislator of a school, to found a new religion. 
Formed ‘into a system of doctrines, and preached by a band of 
enthusiastic disciples, positive science, he thought, might have a 
career which was denied to it simply as truth. It is an un- 
fortunate fact that the means which were thus designed for the 
more speedy propagation of the civilising agency of knowledge, 
have become a new impediment to progress. No one human 
intellect is capable of embracing and codifying alltruth. It is not 
to be denied that truth is uniform and consistent. Butit is at the 
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same time so complex, and has so many sides to it, that as soon as 
it is systematised it is marred. All systems of philosophy are, as’ 
systems, false, because they are inadequate.’ The extravagant 
. ‘-claim of Positivism to stand for the whole of science is refuted by 
.the annual advance of discovery and the modifications introduced 
by successive thinkers. But this is little. The ‘grand error of 
the Positivist school is that they transform truth into a doctrine, 
and lower science into an opinion. Truth which does not carry 
within it its own evidence may command assent, but ceases to be 
knowledge. Proselytising science is a contradiction-in terms: it 
is like proving a geometrical theorem by rhetorical argumentation. 
Science must make its own way; it can only establish’ itself in 
virtue of its own intellectual rights. As soon as it is adopted 
‘from collateral motives—i.e., as soon as it is converted into a 
“doctrine”—it has abdicated, and authority has superseded 
positive knowledge. Science is free ; its condition is intellectual 
liberty. Where there is a “doctrine” intellectual liberty has 
ceased to be; the indisputable condition of knowlege is taken l 
away. Scientific method is not of importance to us only as 
intellectual training, it is of the essence of science. The results 
of scieùce, accepted without being grasped, are, at best, but 
foundation for the various arts. The artist proceeds by dexterity 
and empirical observation grafted upon a doctrine ; but behind 
the doctrine is free. and living science, ever progressive, self- 
corrective.’ The method and spirit of science is in antagonism 
with doctrine, and cannot be replaced by it, except for the pur- 
poses, of the useful arts. To Positivism, when by the term is 
understood the totality of knowledge, and the supremacy of such 
knowledge over life and conduct, it is simply irrational to raise 
any objection. In this sense-we are all Positivists. To Positivism, 
understood as the contents of Comte’s writings, imposed upon us 
as a doctrine, it would be equally irrational to listen for-a 
moment. It is disposed of by preliminary considerations before 
any examination of the contents—the considerations of the limita- - 
tion of the human faculty, which prevents any one man from 
representing the totality of science, of the intrinsic antithesis 
-between authority and knowledge. - A pretension to assume such 
a position is known to us as charlatanry; the fervour of urgent 
„disciples is the missionary zeal of men without .philosophic and 
scientific discipline. To the positive spirit the future belongs, if 
the conditions of peace and progressive civilisation are continued 
+o the human race.. Positivism,.as a religion, will but be one 
impediment more in the way ‘of progress. The authority of 
Comte is antagonistic to science. We are landed again in the 
superstition of the book, as interpreted. by‘ ‘Comte’s authorised 
exponent in England.” e ' 
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I have spoken hitherto. of “ Positivism” as if it were a defined 
and unified system. But it may be as well to guard against mis- 
understanding by saying that, along with many, or most others, 
I distinguish between two different things as known vaguely 
under this name—between “ positive knowledge” and the polity, 

- civil and religious, which I understand the disciples of Comte to aim 
at establishing. To the whole of whatever can be brought under 
the designation of positive knowledge no reasonable man refuses 
his submission. More than this. We not only bow to all that 
can be positively ascertained, but we maintain that the methods 
of science.and the rules of logic extend their sway over the whole 
of the knowable. Not only is the totality of positive knowledge 
‘the supreme law of conviction and conduct, but nothing else can | 
be thought to be true which conflicts with such knowledge. 
Whatever view may be taken of the relation between philosophy 
and science, they cannot contradict each other. Whatever form 
of religion may be maintained, it must not conflict with any 
ascertained fact of, experience. In submitting every sphere of 
human thought and activity to the government of positive science, 
there can be no reservations. Church and State, polity and 
religion alike, must be governed in’ conformity with what we 
know. In this sense all reasonable men are Positivists. But 
between this principle of the reign of reason, and the adoption of 
the peculiar system of polity and religion propounded, by Comte, 
there is no* connection whatever. The polity and ‘religion of 
Comte are Utopian institutions. They may have many merits ; 
they may deserve in many points to be adopted into practice; 
but they are not dictated by positive knowledge. . They are 
entirely arbitrary provisions, which could ‘only be rested upon 
mutual consent, and which, therefore'are not entitled to replace 
existing arrangements, which rest upon the double basis of consent 
and usage. - ` 

It is on this ground that we are accustomed to draw a broad 

vline of distinction betiveen positive philosophy, and the “later 

. Speculations” of Auguste Comte. In positive philosophy, Comte, 
if he could have been contented to have been a philosopher, 
holds a distinguished place. ,But he was not content with the 

- lowly position of thinker, with which the great intellects of the 

_ world have been, with the humility of truè genius, ever satisfied. 
-- Comte was a Frenchman, and had the virtues, but also the 
defects, of his nation. In France, the. country of active and 
collective life, the pressure from without, the force exerted by 
society over the individual intelligence, is far more powerful than 

in less social countries, England, Scotland, Germany. Patient 
observation and registration, mere contemplation of natural law, 

is difficult and rare in France. To the French mind thought is 
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not self-sufficing, it is forced on into the sphere of fact. A French 
_ thinker is inevitably impelled to act upon society, to revolutionise. 
` Hegel is content to think out the law of evolution. Not so 
Comte or Rousseau. In their case, the social medium acts too 
powerfully on the springs of egotism and vanity, and impels the 
individual forward to seek the éclat of being a social reformer. 
Where this impulse falls upon a character adapted to the world, 
and moving in the sphere of practical life, he often finds useful ` 
scope for his ambition in remedying abuses, and correcting legis- 
lation. Living as Comte did, not only secluded but isolated, the 
ambition to reform society could take shape only upon paper. - 
Upon paper, reformatory schemes are withdrawn from all the cor- 
rective influences which are indispensable where thought is to 
_ be transformed into act; from the influence of contradiction, the 
necessity of compromise, the adaptation to existing circumstances. 
Upon paper, Comte’s schemes rapidly became first impracticable, 
then arbitrary, finally monstrous. His feet once removed from the 
basis of positive fact, he got first into the region of Utopia, and 
then lost himself wholly in that of paradox. , 
The present writer does not pretend to be able, even if the 
limits of an article allowed, to offer a criticism of Comte’s doctrine 
_as a system. To undertake such a task one ought to have at 
least made a thorough study of the author. Comte’s books are 
accessible to‘all. Every one who ventures into the region of 
political or philosophical speculation must have looked into: 
them. But even a careful reading through of the “ Philosophie 
Positive,” and the “ Politique Positive,” though an indispensable 
condition of the task, would still be far from qualifying one’ to 
pronounce a judgment on a system so comprehensive. Sharon 
Turner tells his readers, in his “ History of the Middle Ages,” that ` 
“the works of Aristotle will well repay perusal.” , I do not doubt 
it. But one would hardly find the reader, when hé rose up from 
this perusal, competent to discuss the substance, and sum the 
results, of the Aristotelian. philosophy. Special initiation, long 
meditation, and many a preparatory exer cise, must go to a matura 
judgment on a method as fundamental, and an‘ambitus of matter 
as encyclopzedic as that of Aristotle. The writings of the founder 
of Positivism. are at least as voluminous as those of Aristotle. 
Both’ offer, not a numbér of miscellaneous treatises, but a systema- 
tised body of thought. It is not without danger, therefore, to 
offer objections to any detached portion of the system. Still less, 
in the case of Comte, can study of the works alone suffice. I 
remember that there exists “an authorised exponent in England” 
in whose breast may reside much that could not be extracted 
from the books by a lay reader. 
. If, indeed, in writing of Comte, one had to do with a philosopher 
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instead of a prophet, with a book instead of a Bible, one could 
approach’ the subject of discussion in a very different spirit. One - 
would willingly be allowed to offer the tribute of homage to the 
genius of the writer. Destitute of poetry and of humour, and 
disregarding the graces of style, which his countrymen are apt to - 
make too prominent, there is yet a lofty sublimity about Comte’s . 
pages, which replaces both poetry and style, and serves to main- 
tain the mind of the reader at an elevation above the vulgarising 
associations of common life. Comte’s intellect was not’ narrow, 

‘but it was stunted and cramped by a partial hypothesis. The 
_ moral and social interests are, for him, the sole and exclusive 
interests. With impracticable ideas, the domain of practical life 
was all in all to Comte. Of the vast regions over which the pure 

_ intellect can range, the larger part lies under a spiritual anathema. 

Of the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake as a good per se, 
as the most exalted form of human existence, of the contemplative 
life, he will not hear. Intellect presents itself to him as a disturb- 
ing force, as breaking up the dead uniformity of habit and 
tradition which is to reign in his state, This is, no doubt, a 

deplorable limitation, and one which alone excludes Comte from 
taking rank with the princely intellects of all the ages. His 

ethical hypothesis is too narrow to begin with. But granting his 

hypothesis—granting the assumption that the welfare of the 

ephemeral species, man, is the-whole of knowledge—once within 

the four walls of his subject, we find Comte reviewing his restricted 
domain with a rare breadth and comprehensiveness. His mind, 

naturally great, seems to be seeking compensation, within the 
limited field he has chosen, for the initial limitation. With other 

publicists and politicians we feel that we are discussing some impor- 

tant section of human interests. When we are speculating with 

Comte, we have no narrower horizon than the whole course of 
human history. ° Every problem is posed in view of the totality 
of social interests. The sum of human destinies enters into every ~ 
calculation. "When I recall to mind that the whole of Comte’s 
ideas may be labelled “ Utilitarianism,” I remember what an in- 
significant fraction of the universe of thought they cover. His. 
negations and his antipathies are too intrusive. Comte has not 
the philosophical imagination, as Lucretius had it,. bounded only 
by the flammantia menia mundi. But given human welfare as the 
subject of inquiry, Comte was probably the first writer who 
endeavoured to grasp the whole evolution of the human race, 
past, present, and future, as one continuous series. Other writers, 
eg, John Mill, are more instructive and practical, none more 
comprehensive, more architectonic than Comte. Would the 
officious zealotry. of the disciples allow one to take up the 
“Politique Positive” as a Utopian romance, it might take its 
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place as a grand vision, exalting to-the imagination, beside the 
“Republic” of Plato. Comte’s Utopia wants, indeed, the charm 
of the Platonic language, unapproachable by French even. at its 
best ; it wants, moreover, the due philosophical subordination of 
the “human good” to the other elements of the universe, a subordi- 
nation which Plato ever ‘keeps distinctly i in view. 

Here, again, what is admirable in Comte, is ‘but the repro- 
duction of what is admirable in the French mind generally. 
The effort at architectural ‘construction, the constant endeavour | 
to group and classify, pervades French literature, and even the 
language of daily life. Comte has endeavoured to submit all history 
to such a construction, many times with striking success, often by 
a palpable tour de force, but always with the effect of stimulating 
thought, and imparting breadth to the treatment. It would be 
much more congenial to have to dwell on some of the many 
suggestive pages which may be found in, his .volumes, than to 
drag to light the lamentable intellectual foibles, and personal’ 
sreaknosses, which he embedded in his polity. But we are not 
‘allowed, as we fain would, to divert our eyes from the faults and 
flaws. The importunate missionary zeal of the disciples leaves 
‘no place for admiring readers. We must become’ converts, or we 
are assailed as enemies. As usual, where the partizan spirit has 
once been generated, it is precisely the eccentricities and errors 
of the master which have most attraction for the fancy of the . 
followers, and which they are most anxious to impose upon us as 
saving truth. I was under the impression that the “religion” of 
Positivism had been tacitly adandoned by all “the rational minds, 
even among the Positivists. It was with great astonishment that 
I read in the November-number of this REVIEW a paper choosing 
precisely the “religious aspects of Positivism” as the side from 
which to recommend the subject.to the general reader. Ina 
weak. enthusiast, the gratification of the spirit of contradiction ' 
might have sufficiently explained his selection of this paradox to | 
descant upon. But when it was no less considerable an authority ` 
than Mr. Frederic Harrison who was here lending his powerful 
pen, giving up valuable time, and throwing the weight of a 
character and a. judgment, known to be far removed from dreamy 
enthusiasm or maudlin’ sentimentality, into the exposition of the 
religion’ of Positivism, it seemed to me that there must be some- 
thing at bottom in this religion which had hitherto escaped me. 
I resolved to’ look into it again. Mr. Harrison’s own highly- 
wrought pages, ‘br eathing threatenings and slaughter against his 
‘ adversaries, supplied but meagre information as to the system 
‘ which he espouses with such burning zeal. The volcanic bursts 
of his heaven-storming invective rather obscured than illuminated 
the Positive doctrine Fails he desired to recommend. By Mr. 
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Harrison’s éourtesy, however, I was enabled to refer for further 
information to the volumes of, the translation. of the “ Politique 
Positive” now in course of publication. 

Mr. Harrison had affirmed in his article that the functions, and 
breadth, and parts of religion have never been set forth with equal 

completeness or with at all similar comprehension. (C. R., p. 999.) . 
A slight tinge of exaggeration in this panegyric may be forgiven to ` 
the zeal of the adyocate, but it is calculated to excite no ordinary 
expectation. Volumes J. and II. of the new translation of Comte 
contain many pages devoted to “religion.” I know not if the 
subject recurs elsewhere in Comte, but if the exposition in these 
volumes be the exposition to which Mr. Harrison was referrin g I 
must confess to finding it meagre, superficial, imperfect -in scope 
‘and comprehension, false in its details. Indeed there is scarcely 
anything about religion at all, Comte being wholly absorbed in one 
of the incidental uses to which religion may be turned, viz.: that 
of organising society. Moody-and-Sankey-ism, or Ritualism, are 
not more external to religion than this exposition by Comte. 

The paper I am now writing is not intended to be one of theo- 
logical controversy. I am not undertaking to plead for Christianity, 
or Theism, as true, against Positivism. For the moment Theism 
shall be Theism, Positivism shall be Positivism. The question I 
désire to raise is not if the Positivist religion is’ true, but if what 
Comte calls religion is what we understand by the word at all. 

The pretension of the Naturalist schools from Democritus to 
d'Holbach has been that of lofty contempt for religion, and pity 
for the blindness of religionists. Philosophy has come forward, 
from time to time, as the liberator of mankind from the grovelling 
thraldom of theistic belief, its vain terrors, and superstitious 
practices. God has been the bugbear by which priests have 
subjugated society, and worked it for their own purposes. _ Posi- 
tive science knows nothing of God. Positivism, as expounded by 
Comte, is- equally explicit with science and philosophy on this 
point. Comte’s reprobation of theology is incessant. We receive 
to satiety his reiterated assurances that the theological epoch has 
passed away for ever. It was a-phase which society has passed 
through. We have ontgrown the idea of God. But Comte, 
thotgh as a consistent Naturalist he réjects God, will not there- 
fore reject religion. This was theerror of the eighteenth century 
naturalism, that it despised religion, set itself in antagonism to 
it. The antipathy of the encyclopeedists to Christianity was a 
great source of weakness to them. They forfeited not only the 
religious instinct in man, which is inextin guishable, but a leverage - 
over society of enormous-power. Positivism will be on its guard 
against this error. It cannot have a God, but it will preserve 
religion ; and not religion only,-but even the terms and usages of 
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the. Catholic Church, its worship; its ceremonies, its an its 
edifices. 

To the vulgar ‘apprehension aison without God may seem a 
self-contradictory idea. It seems that some persons—who I know 
not—have given utterance to this apprehension. For Mr. Harrison - 
indignantly vindicates the right of Positivism to adopt the Jan guage 
and observances of Catholicism on the ground that they are the 
common property of mankind. Catholicism, he argues, did not 
invent them, it found them. “These great and ancient terms are 
the birthright of the human race. They existed, as the things they 
describe existed, before Catholics or Protestants were heard of. 
Religions and priesthoods, spiritual life, the worship of a supreme 
power, the communion of the faithful, and the immortality of the 
soul, were solid verities to myriads of men and women for count- 
less ages in every clime, before the web of Christian metaphysic 
was spun. It is the -pedantry of sect alone which can dare to 
monopolise to a special creed these . precious heirlooms of our 
common race.” (C. R., 1875, p. 1010.) 

Let’ me repeat that I'am not proposing to argue the existence 
of God against the Comtist negation. I wish only to examine the 
idea of religion in its general contents, the sense in which the term 
is used and understood by the world at large, no less than by the 
réligious philosopher. We may easily agree with Mr. Mill—pro- 
bably most reflecting men will agree—that the idea of the general 
well-being of the human race is an idea calculated to affect the 
mind powerfully, not only as a motive of conduct, but as a source 
of emotion. Mr. Mill goes further, and holds that Comte was 
right in endeavouring to develop his philosophy into a religion. © 

, The question is, has he succeeded in the endeavour? Has Comte 
done more than borrow the nomenclature of religion for an illusive 
purpose, that. he might not lose the social influence derivable from 

_ the religious instincts, sentiments, and habits. Positivists, Mr. 

. Harrison contends, are as much at liberty as any one else to use 
the terms and attributes of religion. But`he cannot seriously 
mean that Positivism shall use the terms in its own sense, and the _ 
public understand by them all that Catholics understand by them. 
Religion, Supreme Being, priest, immortality, are current and well- 
understood terms. If these terms are to be employed by, Posi- 
tivism, it must be on condition that Positivism has the things 
which they dénote. There is a certain odium which throughout 

‘Christendom attaches to unbelief and irreligion. ’Mr. Harrison 
does not scruple to make a profuse use of this formidable weapon, 
and he has endeavoured throughout, his article to turn it against 
those whom he denounces as “neo-Christians ” and “theosophists.”” 
I hope I shall-not be suspected of having recourse to the last’ 
resource of the polemist in extremis. But it is quite impossible 
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to prevent the unreflecting public from assuming that this mas- 
querade of Positivism in the clothes of Catholicism has for its 
object some concealment of its true character, the avoidance ot 
the public odium attaching to Atheism, the minimising the re- 
volutionary aspect which Positivism wears to those without. 
When Comtism puts forward its claim to possess a religion, it is 
using a term which conveys a false and illusory impression. + 
Mr. Harrison has’‘saved me some trouble in arguing as to the 
received use of the term “religion,” by selecting a definition of it 
given by Comte. It is, he says (C. R. p. 1000), “ complete har- 
mony in human life, whether social or individual, when all the 
parts of life are ordered in their natural relation to.each other.” 
Now I venture to say that none, of the nations of the West, since 
literature began, have ever applied the term religion, or its equiva- 
lents, in this sense. The definition which Mr. Harrison has given is 
pretty nearly the definition which Plato has given of the Greek idea, 
g Dikaiosyne,” which we, from want of a proper word, translate 
.« justice.” It is the idea of abstract “ rightness,” the regulated rela- 
tions of human personalities, between and among each other. It 
is an idea well fitted to serve as the foundation of an ideal social 
fabric. In sucha capacity it. was employed -by Plato, who 
. inscribed the ten books of his Utopia, “ Concerning Dikaiosyne.”’ 
Plato’s conception, indeed, involved the idea of natural rights, an 
idea abhorrent to Comte, who found his passion for arbitrary 
legislation incommoded by it. “But natural or only conven- . 
tional, the idea of ordered social relations —interhuman ‘relations 
—is what figures in Positivism as‘religion. ‘It is the reign of 
law and order, a wholly external and forensic idea, involving 
whatever sentiments such an idea is calculated to excite. Quite 
. other, surely, is the idea intended by the word religion. ‘If I 
must hazard a definition, we mean by religion and its congeners to ° 
express the conscious relation of an individual, a person, the ego, 
the “soul,” to use the vulgarised but expressive term, to another 
person, or intelligent, power, conceived as vastly superior to the 
-‘ego. A mutual consciousness of the relation between the wor-: ` 
shipper and the object of his worship is implied, as a god who 
was not a Providence, the gods of Epicurus, who did not concern 


-themselves with: human affairs, could not be the occasion of a 


religion. 

The imagination, then, of a power above us, the intelligent and 
conscious arbiter of our destinies, is the fact upon which all re- 
ligion’is raised. As to the nature of this power, and the attributes 
which arè awarded it, there has been in the world the very greatest 
diversity. : No one has traced more profoundly than Comte him- 
self the process of deanthropomorphisation from ‘the fetichistic 
stage to that of pure theism. The whole of this secular process 
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“has been from first to last determined by one mental effort—the 
effort to bring the conception. of this unseen power more into con- 
formity with our constantly improving knowledge of natural law. 
From the dawn of thought till the present moment, the human 
intelligence has laboured to fashion its idea of God to a consis- 
tency with its knowledge of nature. It is only by the exercise of 
physical force, by suppressing intellectual freedom altogether, that 
any traditional religion can withdraw itself from the operation of 
this process. If I understand Mr. Harrison, he approves of the 
exercise of external force for this purpose. For the Catholic 
Church does pursue’ the policy of withdrawing its adherents from 
the progress. of knowledge, and the Catholic Church is the object . 
-of unceasing laudation in Comtist ‘pages. On the other hand, 
Mr. Harrison is never weary of scoffing at those philosophers who 
talk of “the Infinite,” “the Absolute,” “the Immensities.” His 

- insinuation is-that those who do so, do so from a desire to get 

rid of God altogether.: Mr. Harrison should have remembered 

that the mental direction which has led philosophy to change 

‘Zeus into “the Absolute,” to defecate the idea to a pure trans- 

parency, had been described by Comte as a “law,” and been ° 

traced by him historically as the inevitable progress of the under- 

standing. So far from a wish to get rid of God being at the 

_ bottom of these abstract terms, the real intention of those who 

use them, I presume to be, to retain their hold upon the idea of 

God, without bringing it into flat collision with other admitted 

truth. Tlie Leibnitzian Deity of the eighteenth century, the | 

omnipresent, omnipotent, benevolent Creator and Providence, 
presents speculative difficulties, and is not easily combined with - 

l our present habits of scientific thought. Those who take refuge 
in vague language, who speak of “the absolute,” &c., mean, I 
presume, to' evade these difficulties. without parting with the ex- 

‘istence of God. I may not myself be fond of language so vague 
and yet so high-sounding, but I ‘understand the intellectual posi- 
tion of those who adopt it, and can feel sy mpathy with the senti- 
ment which clings to philosophic theism, in spite of its being out 
of fashion. Just so, to use a somewhat homely illustration, I` 
might not like to use the phrase “to know Christ,” so often in 
the mouth of the uneducated religionist ; but I understand his 
intention, and sympathize with the sentiment which he thus 
ignorantly. expresses, the sentiment of individual religion, the | 
sentiment that neither Church, nor priest, nor doctrine shall come 

. between himself and the personal object of his reverence; a 

. protest against religion being a superimposed law; a claim that it 

shall be the “food of an immortal spirit.” How easy would it be 

for me to retort the imputation of insincerity upon Mr. Harrison, , 

ae to say that the Posifivist, having travelled along the same 
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road of philosophic advance, and found any, even this most 
abstract, idea of God incompatible with: positive knowledge, has ` 


relinquished the idea altogether, and yet seeks to cover this aban- 
donment under a profuse adoption of the language and’ usages of 
religion, Would it not be a just retaliation for the scorn which 
Mr. Harrison has heaped upon “theosophy” to paint Positivist 
religion as “the hypocrisy of materialism” ? 

But retort.is one of the baser forms of controversy, and of con- 
troversy even the politer forms are impediments to fair*discussion. 


The point I desire to insist upon is that the religious section of . 


the Positivist system is no deduction from its own principles, but 
a'mere fiction—an_afterthought,.an arbitrary creation of Comte’s 
individual fancy. The whole strength of the Positiyist system, 


_ the real secret of its power, its title to consideration, lies in its 


exclusive appeal to positive knowledge, its rejection of assumption 
and hypothesis, its strict requirement of verification by experience. 


‘In taking on the onus of a.“ religion,” it has burdened itself with 


a.whole cargo of ascititious and alien ideas, a new theology, which 


- has all the attributes which Comte is fond of reproaching i in`the 


old theology, an arbitrary creation of the metaphysical i imagina- 
tion, an incongruous superstructure raised upon the basis that 
the only cognisable is the order of nature. 


` The history of belief has been the continued encroachment of 


réal knowledge upon theological hypothesis. Naturalism has 
from age to age narrowed the “aphere of theology. A completed 
and developed mastery of the order of nature shows that there is 


no room within it for the idea.of God., Consequently the idea of ` 
God, having long been decaying, bécomes finally ‘extinct. -Such . 


is the plain unvamnished result of positive science. Naturalism 
does not deny the bare possible existence of God, but'it finds no 
traces of Him within the limits of the knowable. Up to ‘this 
point Comte is true to his ‘principle of knowledge. But the 
taking away of God creates, he finds, a terrible vacuum in the 
moral sphere. He did not want courage to face the odium of 
atheism. Living as he did, cut off from all social influences, 


public reprobation could have no terrors for him. But thete _ 


were the religious instincts of mankind, instincts fostered, if not 
created, by ages of theological education ; there were the sancti- 
fying influences of religious feeling, influences most valuable as a 
restraining force; above all there was the unity of belief which 
the Catholic system had established, and which Comte thought 


religion was the only means of recovering. He struck out the 
idea, new in the history of Naturalism, of a religion which should 


not be theological, a religion without a God. The sentiments, 
the worship, the ritual, the sanctities, even the sacraments, of the 
old religion should be retained. Religion must be maintained as 


+ 
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a satisfaction to the feelings, the imagination, and the reason, as 
an‘ expression of the complete harmony peculiar to human life,” 
when albthe parts of life,are ordered in their natural relations to 


` each other. But it soon occurred to Comte that these desiderata, 


this subjective condition of the human soul, could not possibly be 
had without an object on which the mind could fasten. He had 
laid down a definition of religion which was entirely subjective, 
which described one side of a relation, without supplying the 
related object. He had taken away God; it was, after all, necessary 
to replace Him. We might say that Comte found himself in the 


, dilemma where he had to confess that Dieu n’ existe pas, mais il faut 


Vinventer. Where was he to look for an.object which should stand 
as the centre and consecrating sun of his system, as the “Idea 
agathou” does in the Platonic Utopia? ‘Clearly the only deity ' 
which Naturalism has to offer, is the totality‘of the universe, either 
conceived as an unchangeable substance (pantheism), or as an 
unvarying order, the reign of law. Neither of these conceptions— 
neither the explicit pantheism of Spinoza, nor the Force of modern 


` evolutionism, a course of nature known in its perceived effects— - 


a 


was adopted by Comte. He did not ask himself what is the 
supreme object of the understanding consistently with positive 
knowledge? He said to himself, “Religion must, in order to 
regulate and combine mankind, place man under the influence of 
some external power, possessed of superiority so irresistible as to 
leave no sort of uncertainty about it.” This is the premiss from 
which he inferred, or rather this is the necessity of system which ` 
drove him to invent, his deity of humanity. Having insisted, and 


_ continuing throughout his book to insist, that the God of the ` 


traditional religions, equally with the philosophical deity, was a 
mere metaphysical notion, which necessarily gave way before the. 
growth of positive knowledge, he presents as the consummation 
of that knowledge, a new Supreme Being, the purely metaphysical 
notion of “humanity.” A mere word, an abstract term, the pure 
creation of. the logical faculty, of which we know that it never 
was, or can be, a real entity, of which we know that it has no’ 
existence except when we think it, this is to be the object of 


_ belief and affection. 


This creation of a supreme being out of the idea of the human 
race, this deification of a thought, is the most glaring instance of 
that peculiar species of infatuation which came over Comte in his 
later years. Few or no human minds can safely afford to dispense 
with the check which other minds habitually exercise over us. A 
solitary reason, deducing, uncontrolled, conclusions from a few 
premisses, will inevitably issue, by course of logic, in fallacy and 
circle-squaring. Shutting out all influence from without, whether 
of books or men, Comte became the victim of a special disease— 
p “O XXVI. ' 2s 
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legislative pride. A devouring egotism possessed his E 
till all his own thoughts, without power of selection or rejection, 
appeared to him the dictates of absolute wisdom. This is a 
disease of the intellect, parallel to that disease of the will to which 
absolute princes or domestic tyrants are liable. As the tyrant 
loses all measure of moral right’ and wrong, of expedient and 
inexpedient, in the, exaggeration and ebullition of an uncon- 
tradicted will, so the isolated reasoner soon leaves reason and 
common sense behind him by the progressive steps of an un- 
opposed logic. And so it has come. to pass that Comte, whose 
career commenced with the single-minded ambition of helping 
forward the common cause of the advance of reason and science, — 
has done more than any sectarian religionist to hinder this 
progress. ‘The religious fanatic can only get hold of the.un- 
educated—numerous, perhaps, but mere numbers, who count for 
nothing in the onward course of civilisation. But Comtism, it 
seems, has attractions in its plausible completeness and super-"_ 
ficial systemisation, for minds powerful and educated, but ill- 
grounded in science or philosophy, who catch eagerly at a 
doctrine which professes to be the one scientific remedy for the ` 
inveterate disease of our social life.. 

Perhaps most readers will think that a “bemg” so shadowy as. 
the “supreme being” of Comte—a mere ‘abstract term, a fatus’ 
vocis—ought to be left i in its own helpless absurdity, and that time 
spent in disproving it is time ‘wasted. Iam disposed to think so 
myself, and to look back with regret on hours which might have 
been otherwise disposed of. Yet, absurd as the “supreme being” 
seems to me, I have before me the fact that it has imposed itself 
on an intelligence such as Mr. Frederic Harrison’s—solid, prac- 
tical, sane, cultivated by all the best knowledge of the past, con- 
versant with the active engagements of the present. Experience 
tells us that a man may be a Swedenborgian, may believe in 
transubstantiation or table-rapping, and yet show a sound judg- 
ment in the affairs of life. In such cases the illusion lies in an ° 
isolated part of the brain, is mere monomania; the other cerebral 
functions are normal. I would fain hope that this new idol, the 
“supreme being” of Comte, is not to occupy much space in the 


-thoughts and interests of one whose power of statement and 


exposition are hardly surpassed by any living writer, and should 
be enlisted in a worthier cause. What all must admire in Mr. 
Frederic Harrison is the courage which does not flinch from 
advocating any cause which he thinks just, only because it is 
unpopular. But this chivalrous spirit has its temptations. Posi- 


‘tivism and Positivists are neglected and unpopular. It may be 


that Mr. Harrison, in his determination to stand by his friends 
and by the truth that is in Positivism, has been led’on to espouse 
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even its hallucinations. Mr. Harrison’s intellect can hardly be’ i 
the victim of a logical illusion such as the grand étre, a meta- 
physical simulacrum ‘obviously invented by Comte, because it 
was necessary to “my system.” But Mr. Harrison’s loyalty to his 
cause may easily have drawn him on to throw the shield of his 
powerful advocacy. round the weaker and more fanatical brethren, 
„who are capable of a bond Jide belief in “humanity” as a supreme 
being. i i 

And, if I am not mistaken, I observe in Mr. Harrison’s pleading, 
symptoms that, in urging the « religious aspects of Positivism,” he 
is moved more’ by his aversions than by his conyictions. There - 
is a heat of white rage about his article, which can hardly be 

accounted for merely by the irritation at being neglected which 
"I have ascribed to him. Not irritation at personal neglect, of 
which Mr. Harrison has no reason to complain. He is above the 
petty vanity of writing for notoriety for himself. Iam far from 
attributing to him the insincerity of writing without convictions. 
But I cannot help feeling that antagonism, rather than faith, is 
the energy which moves beneath the crashing splendours of his 
style. 

Comte used to complain of the « conspiracy of silence,” by 
‘which his later speculations were encountered. And it was these 
later speculations, when science had been left behind, and the 
mere wilfulness of the dictator had usurped the place of reason, — 
‘which Comte particularly cherished, as the-mother’s pet is the idiot 
of the family. In Mr. Harrison’s plea for the religious aspect of 
Positivism, irritation rises to passion. If the calm reasoner were- 
not already adverse to approach a position intrinsically extrava- 
gant and irrational, he might well be deterred by the murderous 
fire of epithets which Mr. Harrison directs against all comers. It 
is difficult to keep the head cool enough for argument amid the 
hurly-burly,—Mr. Harrison, aloft on the ramparts, “fulmining” 
molten lead and thunderbolts, in the name of religion, against the 
sceptical religionists who are explaining away their creeds. Who ` 
am I, to call in question the religion of Positivism, in face of the 
mitraille of Mr. Harrison’s iidignation? “Old and futile purism ;” 
“the pedanty of sect ;” “a mere controversialist and hot partisan ;” 
“a mockery and a sacrilege ;” “the ery of the shrill polemist ;” 
“blinded to sense and fairness;” “nephelo-cephalous ;” “spiritualist- 
swindler ;” et quicquid jussit splendida bilis! For me, Mr. 
Harrison has in reserve a still more crushing repartee always at 
his command. He may point to my “chains.” Imay be relegated - 
among the “ theosophists” who belie religion by endeavouring to 
conceive it rationally. He may indignantly invoke creeds and 
articles against me. He might hold me up to pitying scorn as he 
has done another, whom he describes (C. R. p. 996) as “raising 
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up his fettered hands in the pulpit, as if in love with his official 
chains, and pouring out a flood of indignation over the plain 
doctrines he was bound to preach.” Ko ; 
«When you have no case, abuse plaintiff’s attorney.” . This . 
professional maxim has been brought to my mind in reflecting - 
. upon the passionate tone of Mr. Harrison’s “ Religious Aspects of 
Positivism.” Is it imitation at neglect, is it weakness of the 
Positive argument, or does not some antipathy underlie Mr. Har . 
rison’s last sentences? I have suggested, what I would fain hope, | 
that Mr. Harrison’s faith is as weak as his language is strong. 
The organ of destruction is with him more vigorous than the 
constructive. It is as an iconoclast that he is truly terrible. Even 
‘in Comte himself it is doubtful if his hatred of free thought was 
not a passion still stronger than his fondness for “unity.” It is 
often suggested that the fundamental idea which governed Comte’s 
brain was that of organisation—the French desire to regulate 
everything by a bureau. It has often occurred to me, in dipping 
here and there into Comte’s volumes, that, after all, this mania for 
regulating everything, which made him even invent a regulative 
religion, was itself an effect and not a cause, a consequence and 
not a premiss. Is it possible that he was driven to adopt the 
scheme of a stereotype social machine by revulsion from the 
revolutionary chaos of opinion in which he found himself in 
France? Revolted at the abuse of freedom, he rushed into the 
opposite abuse of the suppression of freedom. Hatred of “anarchy” 
‘appears to me to inspire Comte rather than any true feeling for’ 
symmetry and harmony òf parts. l p 
In:Mr. Harrisop’s article in this Review to which reference has 
so often been made (C. R., November 1875), the profession is 
to recommend the Comtist religion. Bit it cannot escape any 
discerning-reader, that what the writer has really at heart is not 
the meaningless grand étre-of which his understanding must 
be ashamed, but to give vent to his-antipathy against what he 
calls “neo-Christianity.” He iş not content with affirming the 
intellectual error of those who apply historical criticism to the 
mass of Christian tradition; he charges it upon them as a moral 
offence. His paper is not a pleading in favour of Comte; it is an. 
assault upon rational Christianity. Nor is he content with arguing 
that the position is untenable ; he descends to employ insinuation 
against the persons, whoever they are, who-have occupied it. 
He is not content with showing that those whom he:sneers at as 
'«theosophists” are philosophically blind ; he endeavours to exas- 
perate public opinion against them as knaves, who are pretending 
to uphold a system in which they secretly disbelieve. Protes- 
tantism in general, but in an especial manner philosophical 
Protestantism, or Rationalism, is the steady object of his general 
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denunciation. And, to: make these, assaults more effective by 
contrast; he loses no opportunity of praising Catholicism past and 
present. It must surely be a passionate zeal which can hurry any 
intelligent man into such an exaggeration as to.'speak of “that 
profound staff, which from the Vatican directs the Catholic army, 
a staff to which that of Von Moltke is as a petty and clumsy 
machine!” One who has seen the “ profound staff” from a nearex 
point of observation, thinks, that «in spite of all the serpentine 


cunning with which these Vatican politicians are .credited, their 


childish ingenuousness, and their ignorance of the ways of the 
world, exceed all belief.” (Gallenga, “ Italy Revisited,” i. 147.) 


I cannot guess what may be the origin of the special grudge ` 


“which the disciple of Comte bears to those who, from Clement of 
Alexandria downwards, have ‘endeavoured to harmonise Christian 
faith with philosophical speculation. But I must be permitted to 
doubt, if it was worth while to raise such a storm of passionate 
indignation against an enemy- -who does not exist. If the “Great 
Being” which Mr. Harrison advocates be a metaphysical fiction, 
the liberal clergyman whom he abuses is a phantom of his imagi- 
‘nation. Whether the position of philosophical Christianity be a 
logically tenable position or not, it can hardly be said to have any 
representatives left in this country. Maurice, and Robertson, and 


Kingsley are gone, and with them that Broad Church which a 


quarter of a century ago formed a third party within the Establish- 
ment, has melted into vapour. Here and there, in some out-of- 
the-way corner of the Church, there may linger on some anti- 
quated specimen, some survival of an extinct species. Is it worth 
while to shoot down these lurking fugitives of a dispersed and 
defeated army? It is assassination and not warfare. . 

To return from this digression, it is to be feared that Comte’s 
not unnatural disgust at the abuse of reason in his-own immediate 


day and generation, has grown, in his followers, into a hatred of na 
reason, Professing themselves to be disciples of a doctrine which 


would submit all human life and thought to science, they are the 
bitterest foes to, knowledge, to progress, to that free play of-intel- 
lect which has been the one instrument of progress from the dawn 
of history. Comte indeed professes in words to. provide for future 
progress. But the real assumption which underlies his polity, is 
that humanity has reached 'the terminus, and that knowledge can 
now be’ summed. Yet even in the thirty years which have 
elapsed ‘since Comte wrote, this assumption has been belied; and 
his crude idea of the three stages has been enveloped in a much 
more comprehensive conception of the Evolution of the Species. 
I have ascribed a future to the positive spirit, and pointed | to 
the wide distinction. between the positive spirit, which is iden- 


tical with the methods of science, and the Positivist religion, ` 
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which identifies itself with the negation of science. It would-be 
a singular repetition of history if, as the Roman Catholic -Church 
has been an impediment to the success of Christianity, the triumph 
of positive knowledge was to be deferred or defeated by the 
growth of the Positivist religion. Be this as it may, there should 
be in the minds of men no confusion between two things which 
are quite distinct and separable. Jt is not enough, with John 
" Mil, to discriminate between the “Positive Philosophy” and the - 
“Jater speculations of Auguste Comte.” They are not distinct 
only, but contradictory. The theory of the Positive Philosophy 
(in its application to polity) is, that the movement of society is to 
be helped forward in the direction in which it has hitherto pro- 
- gressed, such progression having been in obedience -to a natural 
law. The edifice of the “ Polity” discloses a system which would 
make this movement impossible by suppressing individual in- 
telligence as “ dispersive speciality,” the élément perturbateur of 
society, We are perpetually being told that the system is to be 
erected on the sure ground of science, instead of on metaphysical 
fiction. When we get into the interior, we find the instrument of 
science suppressed, and a vast arbitrary creation substituted, the 
mere offspring of Comte’s individual fancy and prepossessions.. 
-We have Positivism as a ‘superimposed doctrine, resting on 
authority, instead of a scientific discipline of the individual 
intellect in habits of positive thought. Society has exceeded its 
powers in Comte’s polity. It has ignored the individual, and 
regarded him only as brute material, out of which to build for 
itself. - Again ; the spirit of science is that of the universal, the 
unalterable, the inevitable, the reign of law—law not- arbitrary, 
not willed, not imposed on society by enactment, but the resultant 
of the natural forces. In Positivism the order and unity which 
are to be established are to be attained, not by conformity to the 
natural laws of life and its: environment, but by an. arbitrary 
selection from them. Proof and truth have to, give way to 
theoretic coherency, and consistency is cheaply attained by 
suppressing any uwnconformable knowledge: Intellect is sub- 
ordinated to the heart—a plausible general statement, and not 
‘ untrue in the conventional use of language. But as a psycho- 
logical theory on which to base a system of life or ethics no . 
philosopher will maintain the proposition. Cs 
MARK PATTISON 
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ETERNAL PERDITION AND UNIVERSALISM 


From A ROMAN CATHOLIC Port or View. 
Part III. 


Daea is an historical religion orit is nothing. It was 
introduced into the world at a definite and ascertainable 
period, authenticated asa divine revelation by stupendous miracles, 
and furnished with a special organization divinely commissioned 
‘to promulgate its doctrines and administer its ordinances to the 
end of the world. If we want to know whether a given tenet is or 
is not part of the Christian Revelation, we have to inquire whcther , 
itis contained in the deposit—to use a well-known theological term 
—committed by Christ to His Apostles, and -through them to the 
Church of all future ages. It may indeed be contained implicitly 
or explicitly, but it must be there; and for my present purpose . 
itis quite superfluous to enter on the question, which I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere,* of the limits and conditions of doctrinal 
development in the Church. The dogma we are here concerned 
` with was taught as explicitly from the beginning as it has been 
since, and is laid‘down in language exceptionally emphatic and . 
precise by the Divine Founder of our faith Himself. To reject it 
as inconsistent with the supposed “ genius of Christianity,” ot the 
spirit of the age, and to put another in its place and call that the 
Christian doctrine, is an outrage, not so much on orthodoxy, as on 
common sense. Revelation may be accepted or rejected as a 
whole; it cannot be accepted in principle and reconstructed in 
detail from time to time to meet the shifting requirements of each 


* See Introduction to “ Catholic Doctrine of Atonement.” 
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successive phase of thought, for that is to treat it asa mere human 
philosophy, not as the voice of God. And, therefore, I observéd 
before that a tinkered Christianity has as little claim on our 
reason as on our faith, Universalism is an intelligible and con- 
sistent doctrine in the mouth of a theist, though it is not the 
conclusion which. eitlfer reason or the general testimony of man- 
kind would naturally suggest. But it is not consistent in the 
mouth of those who profess to accept the Christian revelation as a 
message from God, still less if they also profess to reverence the 
Church as His messenger., Revelation indeed does not and cannot 
contradict the teaching of natural religion, though it supplements 
as well as sanctions it: But the first lesson taught us by the 
natural conscience about the Deity is that He is-“ One who ' 
ordains that ‘the offender should ‘suffer for his offence, not 
simply for'the good of ‘the offender, but as an end good in 
itself, and as a principle of government.”* And throughout all 
history, that solemn teaching of cdnscience has been endorsed 
by the’ willing or unwilling assent of those to whom it is 
addressed; an assent far too widely spread and too deeply- 
seated to be disposed of by the shallow and invidious cuckoo- 
cry of “priestcraft.” Plato, as we have already seen, expressly 
affirms it. The most’ religious poet. of antiquity enforces, 
the most irreligious recognises while he reviles itt And this 
general consent of antiquity—the evidence of 8 mâr Soxe to which 
Aristotle attaches such decisive authority—is the moré remark- 
ablé, when'it avouches a doétrine so unpalatable tothe. natural 
man, and which he has so strong an interest in discrediting ;, as 

may be further inferred from the significant circumstance that its’ 
assailants, among classical authors, are almost exclusively to be 
found—exactly where we should have expected to find them— 


-among the shallow, the ‘profligate, and the profane.t Plutarch, 


in his treatise, “ On Different Kinds of Fear,” draws a contrast, 
much to the advantage of the latter, between the position 
of the “superstitious,” or religious man, who is haunted 
by the dread: of everlasting torments, and the atheist who, 
is free from all such terrors. In later days professed sceptics 
and scoffers have reluctantly admitted the force of this deeply 


* Newman’s Grammar of Assent, p. 386. g X ` 

ł Compare the dpdcayri rabelv, tpryépwy wd00s rdde þwve?, which strikés the keynote 
of the magnificent Trilogy of Æschyluš, with the angry complaint of the great classical 
prophet of of atheism :— : 3 
“ Nunc ratio nulla ’st restandi, nulla facultas, 

Eternas quoniam pænas in morte timendum.” 


Lucret. i. 111, 112. Cf, ibid. iii. 36, sqq. ; 1027, sqq., 


f Cicero is far the most respectable authority amongst the ancients who can be 
quoted on this side. But his language about the futuro state is too contradictory to 
carry any weight. (Cf. Newman’s Historical Sketches, vol. ii. pp. 273, 274.) And, not to 
enter here on the controversy about his personal character A philosopLical depth is the 
last morit his admirers would venture to claim for him. 
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ingrained and universal dictate of the natural conscience. 
Rousseau confessed his ignorance on the subject. When a corre- 
spondent informed him that he had ascertained, beyond all doubt, 
that there was no such thing as hell, Voltaire, whose keener 
intellect made self- deceit more difficult, replied, “ Vous étes bien 
heuréux ; je suis loin de lt.” ‘Dantes legend over the gates of the 
` Inferno is true to the deepest instincts of humanity, which tell us 
that, while faith survives among the denizens of that. “city of woe” 
—the faith which believes and trembles ,—hope is dead. For the’ 
Christian revelation responds in this respect to the anticipations 
of reason in every age of the world, and may be régarded as a 
confirmation and expansion of the previously existing belief, rather 
than a fresh addition to it. Of those Pagan authors who assailed 
the prevalent belief in the eternal suffering of the wicked, there 
is scarcely one who does not reject the immortality of the soul 
altogether. On the other hand Celsus, who believed in it, though he 
ridiculed the Christian doctrine of the.resurrection of the body, 
expressed his entire agreement with his Christian opponents as to 
. the future condition of the souls of both the just and the unjust. 
But it is contended that, after all, this is not the doctrine of 
Scripture, nor even the authoritative teaching of the Catholic 
Church. We are assured by one of the latest: and most earnest 
advocates of Universalism that “it can never be classed under 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” * Two pleas only are 
alleged in support of this startling paradox, and’ against the ‘ 
overwhelming evidence of a general consensus the other way from 
the days of the Apostles to our own. A question is raised as to 
the condemnation of Origen by the Fifth Gicumenical Council, and 
passages from certain of the Fathers are quoted on hisside. Both 
objections shall be examined in their place; but meanwhile it 
may be observed at once that, even if Mr. Jukes’s account of: the , 
facts could be accepted as accurate, it would scarcely help’ his 
` cause. The belief of the Church is not to be collected solely from 
creeds and definitions of Councils, still less from ‘the explicit 
agreement of every individual “writer during the early ages who 
was not formally condemned. If so, the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation might have been denied with impunity during 
the first three centuries. Dogmatic confessions soon became a 
` necessity, and have proved in the event an inestimable benefit 
to the Church; but from the beginning it was not so, and they 
‘may even be regarded, from one point of view, as a necessary 
evil. The rise of heresy was the origin of creeds, and its advance 
has in the main determined their subject ‘matter and extent. 
In proportion” as the truths formally contained in the letter of 
Scripture, and generally received among the faithful, were resolved 
* Restitution, p. 97. ` ` 
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through the process of human speculation into wrong combinations 
—to adopt a phrase~of the late Archdeacon Wilberforce’s—the 


Church was compelled in’ self-defence to resolve ther into the - 


right ones. And henée those doctrines alone which heresy had 
fastened upon, and especially the fundamental verities of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, found a place in the early creeds. 
This explains, what has often been remarked upon, the. almost 
total omission of any reference to the sacraments, and the complete 
silence as to the greatest of them all, which had from the first been 
the centre of the life and worship of the Church. It was not 
assuredly that she did not know her own mind ona point of such 
high doctrinal and practical import, or hesitated to proclaim it, 
but that it was so well known as to be virtually undisputed.” And 
. thus it was only in the sixteenth century, when the invention of a 


novel theory. of justification, and the disparagement or abolition of - 


the priesthood, necessitated a remodelling or complete abandon- 
ment of the whole principle of sacramental grace, that any serious 
controversy arose on the subject, which therefore occupies. a 


prominent place in the Tridentine decrees.t And the same remark . 
may be applied to the dogma-we are now engaged upon, which was — 


first systematically assailed at a still later period, as being inconsis- 
tent with the Socinian estimate of the Person and work of Christ. 
. This does not mean that there were no early writers, like Origen, 
‘who questioned it, but that they were comparatively few; that 
they were, and knew themselves to be, contending against the 


stream. of Catholic tradition; that they are almost always inconsis- " 


tent, not only. with each other but with themselves {—in which, case 
it is-more reasonable to interpret their. doubtful statements by 
those which are in harmony with the received belief, than vice versd, 
—and that they wholly failed to leave their mark either on the 
Schola Theologorum or on the popular belief of the Church. A modern 
writer, who is both learned and scrupulously accurate, declares 
that he has “not been able to discover a single impugner of the dogma 
of eternal punishment, who is consistent in his denial and. at the. same 
time orthodox” in other respects.§ Indeed, heterodoxy on this 
point almost invariably leads to disbelief of still more fundamental 
doctrines—such as the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement 
—when it does not originally spring from it. Moreover, as Petavius 

* Abundant evidence of this may be found in Probst’s “Sakramente und Sakra- 
mentalien, in den drei ersten christlichen Jahrhunderten.” Tübingen. 1872. The 
disciplina arcani. of course comes in here also, especially as regards the Eucharist. 

t'I do not forget the medieval disputes about’ the Eucharist, which issued in the 
Lateran’ definition, but-they concerned the philosophical speculations of individual 
. ‘writers, and did not touch the popular belief. Å. 
$ { This is the case, e.g. with the two Gregories, of Nyssa and Nazianzus, who are the 
most plausible witnesses alleged for Universalism among early writers. : 

§ Provost Cazenove in Christian) Remembrancer, for April, 1863, p. 457. The italics 
. are the author’s, and his remark applies generally to the present as well as tho 
past, mt A 


` 
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has abundantly shown, far more numerous passages could be cited 
from ante-Nicene writers which are heterodox, in language if not 
ih intention, on the doctrine of ‘the Holy Trinity, which had not 
then been formally defined.* Of the real mind of the Church, as 
evidenced by the consent of her representative Fathers, there 
cannot, as the same great theologian has proved elsewhere, be a: - 
shadow of doubt.t : 

„Büt there is one class of testimonies which is at once so informal 
and so emphatic, that it has the same sort of cogency as the 


. “undesigned coincidences” of Paleys Hore Pauling, and jis 


peculiarly to the purpose as illustrating the profound conviction 
which had penetrated to the very heart’s core of the great Christian 
community. I mean the unpremeditated confessions of the 
martyrs before their heathen judges, when moreover they were 
promised the special assistance of the Holy Ghost.t From aged 
men like Ignatius and Polycarp, who had “served Christ these 
eighty-and-six years,” to tender children, like Ponticus and Blan- 
dina, who joyfully sacrificed to Him they loved the flower and 
promise of their youth, all alike are possessed by the same awful and 
inspiring: consciousness that their choice lies between confessing 
Him before men or being cast out of His Presence for ever. Let 
St. Polycarp—who, be it remembered, learnt his faith and received 
‘episcopal consecration from “the disciple whom Jesus loved” 
and who lay on His Sacred Heart—speak for the rest. When the 
proconsul of Asia, after vainly threatening him with the wild 
beasts, said, “If you despise the wild beasts, I will cause you to be 
burnt to ashes,” the martyr replied, “I fear not the fire you 
threaten me with, which burns for a moment, and then goes out ; 
you are yourself ignorant of the judgment to come and the fire 
“prepared for the wicked, which burns for ever and ever.”§ Now I 


* Petav., De Tria. i. 3—5. y 

t Potav, De Angelis, iii. 8. Take e.g. the following from the greatest of all tho 
Fathers, St. Augustine, commenting on Matt. xxv. 41—46. “Dicero autem in hoe uno’ 
eodemque sensu, vita æterna sine fine erit, supplicium xternum finem habobit, multum . 
absurdum. est.” (De Civ. Dei xxi. 28.) On which Hagenbach observes (Hist. ‘Doct., 

` vol. i. p. 387), “It is superfluous to quote other Fathers, inasmuch as they all more or 
less agree.” Mr. Lecky makes a similar statement. (Hist. of Rationalism, vol. i. 
p. 342.) I observe, however, that, like Gibbon before him (Decline and Fall, vol. ii, 
Pp- 97), he gloats over the well-known and repulsive passage at the end of Tertullian’s 
De Spectaculis, which he actually quotes and translates at full length, as a “ striking 
illustration ” of the effect of a belief in eternal punishment, traced in “ the psychological 
history of Europe.” So well-informed a writer might have been expected to remember the 
‘absurdity of citing Tertullian as a representative of Catholic sentiment, especially on a 

` subject so closely connected with the mental idiosyncrasy, which eventually issued in 
his open avowal of heresy. There is not, I believe, a single passage in the patristic or 
theological literature of the Church the least like that which Mr. Lecky—going far beyond 
Gibbon here—selects as a crucial illustration of it. 

t Matt. x. 19, 20. ` . 

§ Seo Milman’s History of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 1388. Compare the following speci- 
mens, out of many that might be given, in Ruinart’s Acta Sincera Mart., p. 133. St. 
Maximus, being urged by the proconsul to escape torture by sacrificing. to the gods, 
replied, “ Hæc non sunt tormenta qux pro nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi inferuntur, 

. Sed sunt unctiones, Si enim recessero a Domini mei-praceptis, quibus sum de 
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am not discussing here whether’ these professions of faith, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, were right or wrong. It is 
abstractedly conceivable that the countless soldiers of “the white- 
robed army of martyrs,’ who sealed their testimony with their 
blood, including those who had learnt the Gospel at the feet of. 
the Apostles of the Lord, may have been permitted at that 
supreme crisis of their lives, and in spite of His express promise of 
supernatural guidance, to fundamentally misrepresent its teaching, 
while it has been reserved. for our, modern Universalists, who 
` concoct their comfortable theories in. their easy chairs, to correct 
their radical misapprehension of the faith for which they were 
content to die. Be that as it may, itis enough for my argument that, 
as the two classes of witnesses flatly contradict each other, they can- 
not both be right. Nor can there well be any surér test of the belief 
- inherited by the early Church from her first founders and teachers,— 
not as a literary theory or a matter of opinion, but as a certainty 
dominating the mind and shaping the whole course of life,—than the 
consentient avowals of those who after witnessing a good confession 
before the Pagan tribunals gave their bodies to flesh the lions’ teeth 
or feed the flame. Such avowals may be mistaken; they can hardly ` 
be shallow or insincere. As regards the fact of the belief which in 
that age pervaded the entire Christian society, they outweigh the 
copious testimony—and still more the occasional ambiguity——of ` 
Fathers‘and Apologists, andsupply proof whichis morally conclusive. 
It must not, however, be supposed that there was any shrinking 
from a formal affirmation of the doctrine under review, when: 
occasion for it arose. The Athanasian Creed alone would be 
sufficient evidence of this. There is no need to enter here into 
- the vexed question of its authorship, further than to» observe that 
recent investigations have proved, almost to demonstration, that 
it cannot be later than the sixth, and is almost certainly earlier 
than the middle of the fifth century. And while, like the Apostles’ 
Creed, it has never received the official sanction of an Gicumenical 
Council; it has, unlike the Apostles’ Creed, obtained universal 
réception both in East and West, with the omission of course, 
which does not concern us here, of the Filioque from the Eastern 
version of this ‘as’ of the Nicene Creed. What the Quicunque vult ` 
teaches on this awful ‘subject there is not and'cannot be the ` 
slightest doubt; for no words need be wasted on the marvellous 
discovery of “ Anglicanus,”—who seems hardly less ambitious of an 
unenviable originality than Father Hardouin—that “it teaches 
annihilation.” If so, it must have been composed, not in the ninth. 


Evangelio Ejus eruditus, vera et perpetua mihi manebunt tormenta.” St. Julius speaks of 
“ponam perpetuam ;” St Felicitas and her children of “ æternum intetitum, sternum 
supplicium, ignem æternum;” St. Victor of “ mortis æternæ mercedem et inoxplicabiles 
sing termino cruciatus.” This argument is further’ illustrated in Mr. Isaac Taylor’s 
“ Restoration of Belief.” . 
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century, as Mr. Ffoulkes strangely imagined, but in the nineteenth, 
when that theory was first broached among persons not professing 
to be atheists. The condemnation of Univérsalism, however, in the 
only case where it challenged any public notice, was prompter and 
more direct than this. Origen lived before the age of General 
Councils, nor would there have been any reason for summoning 
such an assembly on his account. But he was condemned by 
two local synods at Alexandria, expressly convoked in order to 
examine his erroneous opinions in the De Principiis and the 
Stromata, in 228 and 231.* And though we may heartily sym- 
pathize with Dr, Newman’s personal- admiration for him, and 
dislike of his leading assailants, both at the time and afterwards, 


that will not at all prevent our also sharing his decided conviction’ 


that, “in the contest between Origen’s doctrine and followers and 
the ecclesiastical power, his opponents were right, and he was 
wrong.”t Some three centuries after the death of Origen, his 
peculiar opinions, which had attracted little notice at the time, 
and were still wholly unknown in the West, were revived among 
the monks of Palestine, and an Origenist party grew up, which 
gained influence at the Imperial Court, and thus eventually dréw 
on itself the attention of the ecclesiastical authorities. In 543 a 
synod (ovvobos é8qpotca) met at Constantinople, under the Patriarch 
.Mennas, which pronounced fifteen anathemas on the heresies of 
Origen. and his followers. It is almost certain, though nothing 
beyond probable evidence is now attainable, that these anathemas 
belong to the local synod of 543, and not to the Fifth Gicumenical 
Council, which met ten years later.t But on the other hand, there 
is no ground whatever, beyond the arbitrary conjecture of some 
modern critics, for supposing that the name of Origen, which appears 
with that of Arius, Macedonius, and several other heresiarchs 
in the elevently canon of the Fifth Council, is an interpolation ; 
and Hefele, the highest living authority on the history of Councils, 
thinks it is certainly genuine.§ But if so, the condemnation was 
in fact repeated, though without a detailed repetition of the fifteen 
anathemas, for which there was no call. But the question is of 
very little consequence, except as matter of historical curiosity. 
The sentence of a local synod would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have been thought quite sufficient in such a case, and 
there were special reasons why it should be held sufficient here. 
For the leaders of the Origenist party had made a formal, though 
-no doubt insincere, , submission to the Synod of 543 and its 


ay 


decrees, sacrificing the truth, as they viewed it, to the interests , 


of their cause. And this “hypocritical acquiescence in the con- 


* See Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte, vol. i. pp. 103, 106. 

+ History of My Religious Opinions, p. 259. : 

f Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte, vol. ii. pp. 790, sqq. : 

§ Ibit. pp. 898, 899, : 
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demnation of the Origenistic heresies,” as Neander observes, pre- 
vented any further steps being taken against them.* To put in 
motion the machinery of an (Ecumenical Council, in order to 
crush an ephemeral and local phase of heresy supposed to be 
already extinct, although claiming the’shelter óf a great name, 
would be ‘like crushing a fly upon the wheel. The utmost that 
could. be expected of the Fifth Council was, that it should do 
what in all probability it actually did, and include the name of 
Origen in its list of condenined heretics, though personal respect 
for the man, whose position was very different from that of Arius, 
Nestorius, and the others here associated with him, would easily - 
have accounted for its omission.t To infer, with Mr. Jukes, from ` 
the alleged reticence ofthe Council, that “the Catholic Church has . 
nowhere asserted” the doctrine impugned by Origen, is about as 
reasonable as it would be to infer that the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost is not a Catholic doctrine, because it is not asserted in so 
many words in the Nicene Creed, and St. Basil, in á treatise on 
the subject written against heretics, nowhere expressly calls Him 
God.t l 

But, in addition to this special pleading about the Fifth Cicu- 
menical Council, Mr. Jukes has detected, as he thinks, another flaw 
in the evidence for the Catholic authority of the dogma. He cites’ 
the opinions of certain Greek Fathers in favour of Universalism. 
To this objection a general answer has already been given, which 
would be quite sufficient, even. if his extracts were much more ' 
numerous and more to the purpose than they are. But without 
` going into minute detail; which would be impossible here, something 
“may be fitly added as to the particular authorities alleged. Origen, 
whose opinion ‘as well as, its condemnation is notorious, may be 
put aside at once, Of the remaining passages, imposing as 
the array may at first sight appear, several are inconclusive or 
altogether irreleyant; more than one_is mistranslated, and 
others are misapplied. This criticism has an obvious application 


: e 

* Neander, Church History, vol. iv. pp. 251, sqq., Bohn’s Translation. Neander’s 
testimony’ is the more important because his own bias is apparently in favour of 
the Origenist, or rather the Universalist view. This circumstance gives additional weight 
to his account of the moral temper of the Origenist party of the fourth century generally, 
who “would fain reason away the doctrine of eternal ‘punishment, simply because it pre- 
sented terrifying images, which disturbed them in a life too deficient in point of moral 
strictness and purity.” (Ibid. p. 444.) And he goes on to observe how earnestly St, 
Chrysostom, one of the gentlest of men, felt bound to denounce this “frivolous ” way of 
looking at things. Dr. Cazenove has shown, in the essay already quoted, that there is. 
a strong family likeness in this respect between the earlier and later adherents of 
Universalism. i ` . so 

t This condemnation of Origen was confirmed by the Sixth Œcumenical Council (Third 
of Constantinople) in 680, and the Seventh (Second of Nicæa) in 787. - 

ł Gieseler (vol. ii. p. 103) ascribes the absence of any explicit censure of Origenism at 
the Fifth Council to the paramount influence of Theodore Ascidas, to which Hefele also 
refers (Conciliengeschichte, ii. 793). The general belief at the time that the fifteen 
anathemas had been passed at the Council is clear from the statement of the con- 
temporary historian Socrates (E. H. iv. 38), who was about fifteen years old at the time. 

+ a . 


, 
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to the four first, from St. Irenæus, St. Gida of Alexandria, 
Theophilus of Antioch, and Athenagoras, as well as to some that 


‘follow, not to add tliat the two last-named writers are too deeply 


tainted with Sabellianism—in language at least, if not in thought 
—for their testimony to have much value. But there is no need 
` to press that point. All four writers are simply dwelling on 
different aspects of the Divine plan of redemption, and none of 
them say—what is the real point at issue—that everybody will in - 
fact be saved. St. Clement, who in words seems to come nearest. 


‘to it, is insisting on the’ great truth of the universality of the. 


propitiation of Christ, as not offered for Christians only, but for 
the heathen and: those who lived before the Incarnation also. St. ` 
Irenæus, from whose third book “against heresies” a short and 


somewhat ambiguous passage is quoted; expressly affirms the 


eternal punishment of the wicked in the fourth book.* As to the 
two Gregories, of Nyssa and Nazianzus, it is well known that 
they sometimes speak doubtfully on this doctrine; but, on the 
other hand, they elsewhere most unequivocally assert itt Still 
less felicitous is the reference to Theodore of 1 Mopsuestia, “the 
impious,” who was condemned for a whole string* of heresies, and 
all his writings anathematized, in the eleventh canon of the 
Fifth Genéral Council. Irenæus, who had been already quoted 
in favour of Universalism, is afterwards, by a strange inconsistency 
and still stranger anachronism, quoted, together with Justin 
Martyr, as maintaining the modern heresy of annihilation; but Mr. 
Jukes evidently misunderstands, and in the case of Treima also 
mistranslates, the passage on which he relies. Perseverantiá does 
not mean “continuance for ever,” which would be perscveratione, 
but perseverance in good, of which, Irenæus says, the wicked 


_ rénder themselves. for ever incapable, ie, they can never be- 
restored.§ 


Still more marvellous is Mr. Jukes’s treatment of the sacks 


_ of his last witness from the Eastern Church, St. Chrysostom, who ° 


was one of the strongest opponents of Origenism, but is here 
represented as its advocate. We are informed that, “spite of his 
popular (?) language as to everlasting punishment, among the 
accusations brought against him when he was summoned to the 
Synod of.the Oak, one distinct charge was Origenism.”|| This is (1) 
a complete misstatement of the facts; and (2) would be nothing - 


' to-the purpose, had it been true. In the first place, no “ charge 


of Origenism,” distinct or indistinct, was ever brought against 


* Iren., Contr. Hær., iv. 28. {t See Petay., De Angelis, iii. 8. 

t Hefele, Conciliongeschichto, yol. ii. p. 899. 

§ That Trenæus cannot possibly mean to deny the continued existence of the wicked, is 
further clear from the paragraph just before that quoted (Contr. Hær. ii. 34) about 
Dives, and from several others in the same work, as e.g. lib. iv. 27, 28. 

ll Restitution, p» 187. 


` 
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Chrysostom at the Synod of the Oak, or elsewhere, but only a i 
charge, alleged by a perfectly unscrupulous assailant, of tolerating 
or favouring certain Origenists. “At this Synod,” as Neander 
observes, “no further mention whatever_was made of, the 
Origenistic heresies.”* In the next place, Mr. Jukes omits to 
mention that the Synod‘of the Oak was a mere packed asseinbly 
of ‘the partisans of Theophilus of Alexandria, who presided over 
it, four of them at least being avowed and bitter personal enemies 
of Chrysostom ; that it was got together, under Court influence, 


-. for the express purpose, not of investigating charges against him, 


but of deposing him; that Theophilus himself was a notorious 
worldling and turncoat, who had not long before himself pro- 
fessed Origenist opinions, and was popularly designated ô éudadrdé, 
ô xdopvos ;}_ that all the charges against Chrysostom broke down ;_ 
and that Pope Innocent I., to whom Theophilus forwarded the 
iniquitous sentence pronounced against him in his absence, at- 
once rejected it. Yet, on the strength of this.“ distinct charge” 


‘against Chrysostom, which exists only in his own imagination, 


and would not be worth the paper it was written on if it had 
been really, made, and of purely gratuitous inferences from some 


passages in his writings, Mr. Jukgs announces his “conviction” 


that the great saint and doctor was an Universalist, while obliged 
to admit “that “in his sermons he repeatedly states [in the most 
emphatic’ language, we may add] the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment.” By this ingenious method of interpr etation, any one 
may bé made to mean anything. 

As to the inference drawn from St. "Augustine’s pacifice. 
disputandum, that he did not consider the Universalists heretics, 
it is not only in direct contradiction with his own words a few - 
lines further on, Non ‘immerito reprobavit Ecclesia} but shows a 
complete forgetfulness or misconception of the temper. of that . 
great and lar reheated doctor in dealing with honest misbelievers, 
of however deep“ a dye, as exemplified, C9 in the well-known , 
passage, Jlli in vos seviant, &c., and again in the words used by. 
himself of ‘the Church, Amat errantes, odit errores. Nor was any 
one accused of Universalism ever acquitted by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal. Thedater passages cited by Mr. Jukes from both Greek 
and Latin Fathers point unmistakably to the doctrine of Purga- 


. tory, on which I have already dwelt, and he might have added 


* Neander, Church Hist., vol. iv. p. 473. Milman says, still moro emphatically, “No 
charge of heresy darkened the pure fame of the great Christian orator.” —Hist. Christ. 
vol. iji. p. 148. And again, with special reference to this occasion, “ The one crime which 
could have blinded into hatred the love and admiration of the Christian world, hetero- 


: doxy of opinion, was not charged aguinst him by his most malicious enemies. »_ Lat. Chri ist., 


vol. i. p. 118. Fora full account of this disreputable affair, see Hefele, Coneilienge 
schichte, vol. ii. sect. 115. 

t Neander, wi supra, p. 463. : 

Į De Civ. Dei, xxi. 17, Of. in his De Gestis Pelagii, 9,10: “Hoc acceperunt judices 
quod rovera in Origeno Cignissime detestatur Ecclesia, ” &e, 
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many more from St. Augustine and others to the same effect.* 
That it should not have always. been as clearly discriminated 
from some modification of Origenism then as at a later date, 
when the advances of theological science and the assaults’ of 
heresy had issued in fuller and more precise definitions, is intel- 
ligible enough. But still, those -who advocate it, will almost 
invariably be found—like St. Augustine himself—maintainin g also 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, and that, not as matter of 
individual opinion, but as an integral portion of the faith, though 
they may not have had-an equally comprehensive grasp of ‘the 


mutual relations of different aspects of revealed truth. The course 


of doctrinal development can neither be anticipated nor arrested 
in the Church. And it is worth noting how at the Reformation, 


when the tendency on:all sides was to exaggerate differences , 


rather than to- minimize them, on this point Catholic and Pro- 
testant, Lutheran and Calvinist, Anglican and Puritan, were per- 
fectly agreed. The only exceptions, which conspicuously serve to 
prove the rule, are found, first among the Anabaptist sectaries, 
whose wild fanaticism so deeply discredited the German Refor- 
mation; and afterwards among the Socinians, whose system is 
based on a rejection of the first principles of Christianity, and, in 
making the Atonement impossible, ignores the true character of 
sin'and of the Divine Attributes, as exhibited in revelation. 


And now it is time to turn to the Scriptural argument, which: 


has exercised and baffled the utmost ingenuity of Universalist 
special pleaders, so plain and lucid is the witness of the New 
- Testamént especially to the apprehension of every unprejudiced 
reader, whether he admits its divine authority or not.t But here 
it may be well to premise one or two explanatory remarks, In 
the first place, then, there are certain well-known passages in the 
Gospels, which will at once occur to everybody; and may almost 
be called the loci classici on the subject, round which the Uni- 
versalist’ controversy has fiercely raged, as though everything 
hinged on the exact force of a particular epithet or the tense of a 


' 


* In his extract from St. Jerome (Comment. in Isaiam, cap 66), Mr. Jukes again 
misses the point through a mistranslation. St. Jerome is stating, without endorsing, 
an opinion very generally maintained before the time of Peter Lombard, and revived by 
later théologians, which is referred to above, p. 229, as also by Dr. Newman in the 
“Grammar of Assent” (p. £17), that the sensible sufferings of the lost i may, after d time, 
be diminished or relieved. To render refrigeria by “restoration” is to give the 
word a meaning it cannot bar, and te mistake the-entire drift of the passage, besides 
placing it in flat contradiction to lother statements of the same writer. See, eg., his 
Comment. in Jonam iii. 6—9, where the meaning is quite unmistakable. ` 

t Thus, for instance, M. Reuss, a writer named with high commendation in Renan’: s 
“Vie de Jesus’ ” (Introd. p. vii.), after citing Matt. xxv. 30—41, and some kindred 
passages, observes as follows:—“ Toutes ces peintures sont claires et simples; elles 
woffrent rien d’¢quivoque; il n’y a pas un mot qui trahisse une arrière-pensée, qui nous 
fabse entrevoir une signification cachée, qui les réduise à une valeur purement figuréo 
et parabolique. Ilest évident que les narrateurs qui nous servent ici de guides, ont. 
pris tout cela au pied de la lettre et qu’il ne leur est pas resté une ombre de doute à cet 
égard. ”—Reuss, Theol. Chrétienne, tome i. p. 249, 2me. édit. o 
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verb. It has been argued, for instance, that the sense of the word 
doBeorov, (anquenchable) in Mark ix. 43," 45 (rendered in the 
English Version “ that-shall never be quenched ”) is governed by 
os oBéwra in ‘the following verse, and means that the fire 
` ig not quenched” now, but will be quenched hereafter. On the 
other hand, a recent assailant of the orthodox doctrine, who is 
evidently not unconscious of the force of this and similar passages, 
earnestly insists that the question “is not to be settled by isolated 
texts.” I am not aware of any revealed doctrine that rests on 
isolated texts, apart from the general scope of the sacred volume, 
and—as of course á Catholic would add—the tradition of the 
Church, which interprets it “according to the analogy of the faith.” 
At the same time, there are one or two doctrines, of which this is 
one—Mr. Jukes suggests a parallel which shall be noticed presently 
—peculiarly obnoxious to the pride or concupiscence of the natural 
man, which our Lord appears, if we may reverently say so, to 
have therefore taken, pains to put on record in words of His own 
utterance so startlingly emphatic and precise as to exclude all 


. pretext of ambiguity. ‘These doctrines are not only not incon- 


sistent with the general tenor of Scripture, both in the Old and. 
' New Testament, but are entirely borne out by it; but, they are 
enshrined—one might almost say defined—for the guidance of all 
future ages in certain recorded utterances of Him who is the Way 
and the Truth to which, in the present case at all events, from 
that day to this, one meaning and one alone has been affixed by all 
readers of whatever creed except an infinitesimally small minority,’ 
who approached them, for the most part, under the influence of a 
strong prepossession that their faith in Christ. was virtually staked 
on their managing to persuade themselves that He did not mean | 
what He said. This is a natural inference from, the violent, if not 
savage, terms in-which their indictment ‘against the faith of 
Christendom is usually conveyed. 
And here another, preliminary remark suggests itself. -On the 
' Protestant theory of private judgment—and all Universalist’ must 
necessarily occupy the Protestant ground—every Christian, learned 
or unlearned, is authorized and intended in’ the last resort to 
derive his faith from the letter of Scripture, as being the sole ~ 
divine and infallible authority. Now of course I am not defending 
a theory which appears to me to refute itself as soon as it is stated, 
‘put I wish to point out, what is surely obvious, that Scripture is, ' 
\on the face of it, unequal to the office assigned to it in the 
Protestant system, tnless it speaks—at least, on all points of vital 
importance—in language plain and intelligible to the ordinary ap- 
prehension of mankind, not in ambiguous oracles which can only be 
- unriddled by the labours of the learned few. , Supposing, then, for“ 
argument’s sake, what I hopé presently to disprove, that scholars 
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might fairly interpret the words of Christ in. a sense seas to 
what they are sure to suggest to any ordinary reader, it would 
remain true that in their natural acceptation, they must inevitably 
mislead, as they all along have misled, the great body of Christians 
on a quéstion of momentous practical interest directly bearing 
on their eternal salvation. Before coming to those subtle niceties 
of scholarship, on which so much ingenuity has been expended, 
in the perverse attempt to prove that black is white, I would 
venture to ask any honest and intelligent inquirer, learned or un- 
learned, two simple questions: (1) If Christ had intended to teach 
_ the doctrine of eternal punishment, could He possibly have taught 
it in plainer or more direct terms? '(2) If He did not intend to 
teach it, could He possibly have chosen language more certain à ` 
, priori to mislead, as the unbroken experience of eighteen centuries 
proves à posteriori that it always has ‘misled, thei immense multitude 
of His disciples? To put aside His solemn.words with a modern 
_ essayist, as “emotional,” is either a mere quibble, or means that 
they are false ; and the subject is too serious for this verbal 
trifling. The only available answer is that already referred to, - 
from which some Universalists.do not shrink,and which I do not 
care again to characterize, that for moral and practical purposes 
He deliberately intended to mislead them, 

One further observation on the nature of the Soripiure argu- 
ment shall be added before entering on any discussion of parti- 
cular passages, and it may be embodied in the words of a high 
Anglican authority. Hooker is unquestionably enunciating ‘the 
judgment of reason and common sense, when he lays down the 
principle “that, where a literal interpretation [of Scripture] will 
stand, the furthest from the letter is commonly the worst.” And 
this rule has an obvious application to the subtle, not to say 
_ Sophistical, difficulties that bave been imported into the interpre- 
tation of the critical term aidvos. Certainly, as Mr. Maurice 
says, “ eternity is not a mere negation: of time ;” the question, . 
however, is not whether it contains, as in relation to the life of the 
blessed it undoubtedly does, other and higher meanings also, but | 
whether it does not at least include, as no one-would deny that it . 
does in its application to the Supreme Being, the notion of ever- 
lasting duration. And, moreover, it is plain that if it does not 
include that idea in one limb of an antithetical sentence, neither 
can it include it in the other. If we may eviscerate the word of 
all idea of everlasting duration, when applied to the “fire” or 
“punishment” reserved for the wicked, then neither does it convey 
any Scriptural warrant for the everlasting “life” of the just : 


‘ And if the treasures of thy wrath could waste, 
Thy lovers must their promised heaven forego.” 


* Christian Year. Second Sunday in Lent. 
` . 2.2. y . 
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We cannot take as much or as little of a revealed: doctiine as we , 
please,.and draw a line at the point where, in Neander’s language, 
it becomes “uncomfortable.” Universalists might with advantage 
have learnt that lesson from their master, Origen. And to suppose 
that our Lord used the same word in a wholly different sense in 
two consecutive clauses of the same sentence, without a hint of 
any change of meaning, is again to charge Him with the deliberate 
intent to deceive. Itis no answer at all to say with Mr. Jukes that 
our eternity of bliss does not depend on this promise, but on our 
“participation in the Divine nature.”* Even if it were so, the 
difficulty would remain that the word aiévos does in fact convey 
in one half of the verse a meaning which must be excluded from 
` the other half. But, moreover, we become “ partakers of the Divine 
nature” in this life (2 Peter i. 4) through sacramental union with 
Christ, which certainly bestows no pledge of final perseverance. It 
is urged by the same writer that the righteous “cannot die any 
more,”t but Scripture also affirms that the worm which torments the 
wicked “ends not, and their fire is not quenched.” To insist on 
a literal interpretation in one case and repudiate it in the other, is 
to play fast and loose with what Sir James Stephen justly calls “ the 
most terrific words which have ever been spoken in the ears of man.”.. 
. But Mr. Jukes is distinguished from the majority of his Univer- 
salist sympathizers by too real a reverence for the written. word 
of God to be indifferent to the danger of tampering with its hterat 
meaning. And he accordingly defends himself, as was intimated 
just now, by reference to an analogous case, to which he evidently 
attaches considerable weight, as he refers to it several times in the 
course of the volume; and I quite agree with him that the analogy 
is pertinent, though, to my mind, it only serves to clench the 
argument against him. If, he argues, we are to. understand the 
words of Christ about the eternal punishment of the wicked ina 
literal sense, why, should we not also understand literally. His words 
about the Eucharist, aid accept the doctrine of Transubstantiation ? 
Why not, indeed? “Did not our Lord, when He said, ‘Take, eat; 
this is My Body,’ know how monstrously the words would be 
perverted? Yet, though a single sentence would have made any 
mistake almost impossible, He did not add another word.” Never-' 
theless, in this case also, “the so-called obvious or literal sense is, . 
‘beyond all doubt, not the true one.” Certainly, I quite agree with the 
writer that the doctrine of Transubstantiation, or the Real Presence, 
represents the obvious and literal sense of those most sacred words. 
And, as he might have further argued, not only “did our Lord not 
add another word” to guard against this “monstrous perversion ” 
of His meaning, if such it be, but when on His first announcing the 
doctrine His hearers took offence at it, and many of them eventually . 


* Restitation, p. 68. + Ibid, p. 129. t Ibid., pp. 100, 141. 
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forsook Him in consequence—as we.are told that many reject the 
Gospel now, on account of His teaching about the future punish- 
ment of the lost—He reiterated and enforced His previousstatement 
in stronger and more explicit language than before. It is equally 
true that here also, on Mr. Jukes’s hypothesis, His words were 
for above fifteen centuries all but universally misunderstood, and 
are still misunderstood by the overwhelming majority of Christians, 
including the whole Roman Catholic and Eastern Churches, and a’ 
considerable section of those beyond their pale. -Most assuredly 
if “ Transubstantiation iš a mistake,” it is, as he candidly admits, 
“a mistake built on Christ’s own words.” And those who do not’ 
scruple to credit the Christian Church from the beginning with an 
unintermittent traditionary error.as to the nature of -the chief 
Sacrament of the Gospel may, perhaps, without inconsistency, 
regard her doctrine of eternal punishment as “another like mis- 
understanding.” To others it may appear that if both Scripture 


_ and the Church are such untrustworthy guides, historical Christ-. ` 
ianity must be in very evil plight. ` I-have adopted Mr, Jukes’s 


term “Transubstantiation” advisedly, for I quite agree ` with 
him that it expresses the only natural and obvious meaning of 
‘the words of Christ. A doctrine of the Real Presence, which is 
not Transubstantiation—I use the term, of course, in its proper 
theological sense, as defined at ‘the Council of Trent—has always 


seemed to me, ever since I was capable of thinking on such subjects ` 


at all, not so much false as intellectually inconceivable, unless the 
novel and revolting theory of Consubstantiation, commonly ascribed 
to Luther*—which, to say the least, does not at all diminish any 
supposed difficulties of the received belief—be admitted as a 
possible alternative. There are many, no doubt, who “have been 
brought up (like myself) to repudiate the term, and, who continue 
in words to do so, through the force of éarly habit or prejudice, 
while all the time their faith and heart’s devotion is centred on 
the great verity it was designed to guard; just as there were 
many at the time of the Arian controversy who, from bias of 
education and the like, ‘had a repugnance to the crucial term 
“époovcws, though honestly accepting the Nicene faith of which 


‘ it has ever since been the symbol; and with such persons, whose 


* I say “commonly ascribed to Luther,” for it is not very clear how far he was himself 


responsible for it. He appears to have maintained this, or something very like it, in his ` 


early work on the “ Adoration of the Sacrament” (1528); but heconsidered it of little 
consequence whether Transubstantiation was formally accepted or not, so long as the 
Real Presence was honestly maintained; while against Carolstadt’s teaching he pro- 
tested inflexibly to the last, as a denial of the truth of Holy Scripture, though he would 
have liked to adopt it if he could consistently have done so. (See Gieseler, Church 
History, vol. v. pp. 338, sqq-) On the other hand, the tenet of Consubstantiation certainly 
did not find its way into the Confession of Augsburg till ‘after 1540, when the original 
version had been twice altered by Melancthon, against the wishes of Luther, and both times 
—especially the second—materially for the worse. It need hardly be added that the 
new formula wholly failed to preserve any permanent belief in the Real Presence among 
the Lutherans, who have long since lost both the object and the habit of Eucharistic faith. - 


s 


` 
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real belief was sound, St. Athanasius was disposed to deal very 
tenderly. On the other hand, there are many who profess to 
believe in the Real Presence, as.there were many then who pro- 
fessed to acknowledge the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, 
whose actual belief, if it were analysed, would turn out to be 
quite different. I more than doubt whether any one who delibe- 
rately and’ intelligently repudiates Transubstantiation, knowing: 
what it means, believes in the Real Presence ; or conversely, 
whether thére is any genuine believer in that great Christian - 
verity who does not -believe in Transubstantiation, though 


‘some accident: of training, or early association,” or confusion 


of thought, or misapprehension of its meaning, may lead him 
to continue in good faith to reject the formula. As Cardinal 
Wiseman says, “the one is, in truth, equivalent to the other.”* 
But people often make mistakes in analysing their own belief. 
So far, then, I agree with’ Mr. Jukes, that the dogmas of the 


-+Real Presence and of eternal punishment stand on the samé footing. 


Both come to us authenticated by the express and reiterated 
declarations of our Lord Himself, probably because He foresaw that 


“both, though for different reasons, would provoke bitter antagonism; 


both also are guaranteed by the fullest testimony of the Vincentian 
rule,,Quod semper, quod ubique, quod, ab omnibus. And whilé both 
doctrines alike transcend the discoveries, and one the surmises, of 


_ reason—for who could have dared to anticipate so wonderful a gift? 


—neither of them can be even plausibly maintained to contradictiit. ° 
The promise of a future life is implied throughout’ the Old. 
Testament, and the later, especially the Sapiential, Books teach 
with increasing clearness that “the wicked shall be cast out in 
his wickness, but the righteous hath hope in his death.” f “It is 
not, indeed, incu cated. as a ruling motive of life and conduct with 
the same’ dogmatic: precision as in the New Testament, and so 


' marked is the reserve of the earlier books on any other than a, 


temporal system of rewards-and punishments, that Warburton has 
ingeniously turned it into an argument for the divine authority of 
the Mosaic Law.’ But his view of the ignorance of the Hebrew . 
and other ancient nations about a future state is extravagant to 


' the verge of paradox, and might almost be classed with Father 


Hardouin’s theory of the origin of the Greek and Latin classics, 


or Whately’s “Historic Doubts."t We should not, however, 


expect to find such explicit teaching as to eternal life and eternal 
death under the Jewish as under the Christian Dispensation. Yet 
there are very significant intimations of it eyen there. Thus. 


. * Wiseman’s Lectures on the Eucharist, p. 304. ; 
- } Prov. xiv. 82. The teaching of Wisdom and' Ecclesiasticus is much more copious 
and precise. ` 
t See an able and learned’ critique of Warburton’s “ Divine Legation,” in “Essays and 


_ Lectures,” by the late W. Mills, B.D., who sums up his estimate in the words of Schréckh: | 


“ sinnreich genug, aber nur sinnreich.” 


` 
, 
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‘Tsaias speaks of “everlasting burnings,” and Daniel tells us that 
“those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, ‘some to everlasting reproach.” To the redeemed 
of the Lord is promised “ everlasting light,” “everlasting joy,” 
“everlasting salvation,” while the wicked are threatened with 


. “everlasting reproach and eternal shame, which shall never be 


2% 


forgotten.”* Nor is there any teason to question the sense of tlie” 
Hebrew word translated in this and kindred passages, “ ever- 


` lasting.” Its original meaning is “ hidden,” or; as applied to - 


future time, “indefinite,” which would imply the idea of infinite 
duration, where there is nothing in the context to limit it. The- 
epithet is accordingly ‘applied to the eternal life and nature of 
God, and to God Himself, in several passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the Psalter it is used to designate the eternal reign of 
the Messiah.t The seven Hebrew boys, whose martyrdom, to- 
gether with their mother’s, is recorded in the Second Book of 
, Maccabees, died in the confident hope of immortality. The second 
brother declared, with his last breath, that “the King of the world 
will raise us up who have died for His laws,’ in the resurrection - 
of eternal life,” and the youngest in like manner spoke of his 
brethren who had already suffered as “dead under the covenant 
of eternal life.”{ Strange were it, indeed, if the chosen people had 
alone remained destitute of that faith in immortality which sur- 
vived amid all the aberrations of Paganism and was more or less - 
distinctly cherished in every nation of antiquity, being but the 
echo of His voice who never left Himself without witness among 
men, who speaks not only by His commissioned Prophets, but by 
the-mouth of Greek dramatist or Cumeean Sibyl, who “casts His 
shadow even on the unseemly legends of a popular mythology, 
and is dimly discerned in the ode or the epic, as in troubled water 
or in fantastic dreams;” stranger still, when we remember that 
nowhere was that belief more keenly -realised than in the land 
where the Israelites sojourned for four hundred years. For - 


. through all the dark idolatries of their Egyptian taskmasters there 


loomed the vision—grotesque and distorted, it may be, but 
intensely ew future retribution and a world beyond the 


ave. y NHA 
vet i (To be concluded i in next number.) H. N. Oxe M. 

* Is, zzxiii. 14; xxxv. 10; xlv. 17; li. 11; Ix. 19; lyi. 7; Dan. xii. 2; ‘Jer, xxiii. 40, 

+ It is right to explain that, I am not myself a Hebrew ‘scholar. For the following 
references to the “Thesaurus” of Gesenius, and'some others, I am indebted to the 
valuable notes of a sermon on “ The Whole Counsel of God ” (Rivingtons), by my friend 
Dr. Liddon, which he has kindly placed at my disposal :—“ Vera æternitatis notio in 
vocabulo nostro iis in locis inest, qui immortalem summi Naminis naturam spectant, 
quod vocatur noby SS Deus aternus, Gen, xxi. 33; Is. xl. 28. nbn on in wternum 
vivens, Dan! xii. 7 (cf. nbivd “mY vivere in æternum,, immortalem esse instar deorum — 


' [Dei], Gen. iii. 22 ; Job vii. 16). Cui tribuuntur, Dw niv*t brachia æterna, Deut. xxxiii. 
27, et de Quo dicitur DN THY D a3) Dsg Ps. xe. 2, ab æternitate ad æternitatem, 
Tu es Deus. Ps, ciii, 17. cf. Ps, ix. 8; x. 16; xxix. 10; xciii. 2.” — Thesaurus, sub voc. 
nbs. x 42A Mace. vii. 9, 36. f 
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` I.—APOLLO. 
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HE title given to this paper is intended to signify that the | 
Homeric Poems are not to be regarded simply as one of the 

great poetic marvels of the world, but likewise as an independent ` 
and principal department of primitive or archaic study.. Like the 
archeological and monumental remains of Egypt, they exhibit the 
character, life,.and manners of a branch of our race at the earliest 
dawn of history: and of that branch; which, beyond any other 
except it be the Hebrew, has contributed to found and fashion the 


„existing civilization, and to make us what we are. All studies of 


this kind have an interest extending far beyond the limited circle 
of those readers who can engage in them at first hand, and work 
freely at the sources. 

To assist in carrying the knowledge of Homer, and the fruit of 
that knowledge, as far as may be, beyond a circle so limited, is the 
object of a work I hope in time to publish. It. will be called 
Thesauros Homericos; and it aims at setting forth what may be. 
termed in the very largest sense-the facts of the Poems, as distin- 
guished from general dissertations upon them : although argument 
cannot be absolutely excluded from any work that goes beyond 


‘ > merely lexicographical interpretation. 


To the range, variety, interest, importance, and, sons all, self- 


` consistency of these facts, it is not too much -to say that attention 


‘has not yet been effectually drawn. By our own countrymen, who 
have perhaps felt the Poems of Homer as much as or more than | 
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any ‘other people, nothing whatever has been done in this depart- 

ment. But the work has not yet been accomplished, I believe, 
even by the indefatigable scholars of Germany. After Feith had 
led the way, so early as 1677, in a small work of little intrinsic 
note or value, Terpstra and Friedreich made further advances, 

but left much more to be accomplished. Dr. Buchholz of Berlin 
is now engaged in the production of a work far more com- 
prehensive and exhaustive, of which the first and second sections 
respectively, amounting to a third, or possibly a fourth, part of 
the whole, have been published, by Engelmann of Leipsic, in 
the years 1871 and ‘1873. This will certainly bea book of great 
importance and value as an exhaustive analysis. In my own 


: intermittent labours I have repeatedly (though not in the present 


+ 


article) profited by it, and-I shall hope to profit more as it pro- 
ceeds. Of its rate of progress I will say nothing, as I càn boast’ 
so little of my own. But my method and arrangement are dif- 
ferent, and have been chosen with reference to English readers ; 
nor will the interpretations on all points be in accord. My own 
work will have the form, as far as may be, of a Dictionary. 

From the camp of Homeric scepticism may be launched the . 
objection, that the knowledge contained in the productions of 
diverse authors, times, and places, cannot with confidence -be 
viewed or treated asa whole. My answer is twofold. First, 
Homeric scepticism is a thing of degree, and only in its wildest 
„forms would it proceed so far as to deny that the’ Poems, be- 
they what else they may, form in some sense an historic unity. 
Secondly, unless I am grievously mistaken, the exhibition of thereal’ 
contents of the Poems, in their largeness and in, their coherence, 
will be found to throw copious light upon the question whether ` 
that diversity of authorship, .or date, or ‘Place, is reasonably or 
unreasonably supposed. 

- At the obliging request of the Editor, two-or three specimens of 
my work are to be submitted, in this and in the ensuing numbers, to 
the readers of the CONTEMPORARY Review: the article on Apollo, 
and the article on the Horse, an important personage in Homer, ‘ 
with its complement on the Chariot. I shall be grateful for 


--eriticism, especially on the method of these articles. ‘For my mode 


of rendering Greek proper names in English, so far as I have 
attained a mode, I will only plead that it is better than the old 
practice of indiscriminate Latinizing. I have also advisedly adopted 
a rule of-presenting the more important Greek words (including 
all the heads of the-articles) at least once in the forms of our own 
alphabet. This rule entails some inconveniences and anomalies, 
But the word is as it were the skeleton of the idea it contains : 

and, for those readers who are not familiar with Greek, it is useful 
and even important, to be allowed to lay hold at least upon this 


` 


‘ 
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skeleton. I measure this advantage by the heavy i inconvenience 
I have felt in reading such works as contain terms printed in 
any alphabet .unknown to me. It makes the difference between 
~ partial comprehension of what the author is about, and no com- 
prehension at all. ? 
February, 18716. - ) W. E. E E ER 
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The Baneinal and normal name of the god.” There i is no gene- 
rally‘accepted derivation of it. Hahn finds no trace of it in the 
Albanian tongue, (Alban. ‘Studien, p.' xi.) Müller (Dorians i. ° 
823 Tr.) holds it = Appellon; the averter or defender. Deane 
(Serpent Worship, p. 359 n) resolves it into Ap or Ab, the serpent, 
El = god, pad On = Sun.. - 


: I. TrrLEs.* ean: ' : ; 
` Aphetor, the Darter. Il ‘ix. 404. 
Dios tekos, child of Zeus. Il. xxi. 230. 
Dios huios, son of Zeus, applied to Apollo, as a title in Il. v. 105; 
and in seven, places as an epithet. Il. i. 9, 29, et alibi. ' 
Hekaergos, the far-working. Il. i. 147, 474, and in four other 
places, substantively, as a title; in nine as an epithet (i. 479 ; 
v. 439 ; et al.), adjectively. 
Hekatebolos, the far-shooting. Il. xv. 271, as title; in 1. i. 370; 
© v. 44; xvi. 711; xvii. 833; and in Od. viii. 889; xx. 278, as, 
adj ective, l 
Hebaton, the same. Title j in Il. i. 385; xX. 71; adjective Il, vii. 83 ; 
: XX. "295. 
Hekebolos, the same. Title in Il. i. 96, 110, and perhaps xxii, 302 5 
, epithet in II. i. 14, 373, 488, and four other places. 
Ereb, the bright, and thence the pure (Müller; Dorians, i 324, 
, : - Tr); by Kaune connected with ny, L. and S.y in voc. Title 
R è in Il. i. 443; v. 509; and eight other places. . In Il. i. 43, 74, 
82, 457, and thirty-seven other places ‘as epithet or descriptive 
N phrase. 


II. EPITHETS AND DESCRIPTIVE Pai, 


*Ayjvopt mávra, èoxòs, in the semblance of Agenot, Il, xxi. 600. 

Akersekomes, the unshorn, II. xx. 39. 

Anax, the lord: though substantive, only used adjectively with one 
or more of the other titles. U. 1.753 xv. 253; xvi. 804, et al, 

’ Od. viii. 323, 334. : 

Argurotoxos, of the silver bow. ii. 766; v. 449, 760, et al. Od. vii. 
64; xv. 409; xvii. 251. : =, 

' Deinos, the terrible. Tl. Xvi. 788. 

` épas Tlepipayre čoixòs, under T: ~ of Peripha’. Il xvii. 322. 

Dii philos, dear to Zeus. Il i. 

’ Eios, akin to eüs, brave, nobles oe as rendered by Voss, the dis- » 


* On the distinction between Titles and Epithets, see ‘ Studies on. Homer,” vol, i. 
t Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. ) 
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charger, scil. of arrows, or far-shooter; or from the cry of 
: triumph 4, cf. ijios (L. and S.). i j l 


Hekatebeletes, far-shooting, once only used ; joined with dvag., Il. 


`i. 75. i 
Gedy Spiros, best of gods. Il xix. 413. ‘ 
Bev édXodrare wévrwv, Most ruinous, or most formidable, of all the 
gods, scil. to your enemies; so addressed by Achilles. II. xxii. 


15. 

ipyxe eouxds dxéi paccodpdry, like’ the dove-killer hawk. Il. xv. 
236, 238. 

Klutotoxos, bow-famous. Il. xv. 55. Od. xvii. 494. ` 


Laossoos, people-rousing. Il. xx. 79. - 
Arods kat Avs vlos, son of Leto and Zeus.“ Il. i. 9. (The first 
description given of the god in the poem.) i 
Lukégenés, light-born (Müller, Dorians, ii. 6, 8; vol. i.-327, Tr.) ;. 
otherwise, but much less probably, Lycian-born. Il. iv. 101, 
119. z . : 

Megas, the great (god). Il. v. 483. 

vite éorxds, sweeping down like Night. I.i. 47. 

Ddwort Ioiddy evadiyxios, in the likeness of Phainops, son of Isias. 
Il. xvii. 583. : . 

Philos, dear (spoken only by Zeus to Phoibos, and never to any 
other male deity). Il. xv. 221; xvi. 667. 

- dépicros Gedy, first,or best of gods. Il. xv. 24:7. : 

Smintheus, a local name from the town of Sminthé in Troas, accord- 
ing to Aristarchos. Others, less probably, interpret it the 
mouse-killer, or refer it to the mouse (smnthos), as a symbol 
of divination (Crusius in loc.). Tl. i. 89. eit 

(X) Chrusaoros, of the golden sword. II. v. 509; xv. 256. 


IIL. ArrriBurrs, or REGULAR FUNCTIONS, or APOLLO. 
1. The gift of knowledge—present, past, and future; and the 


power of inspiring it. Il. i. 69—72-(Calchas). In Il. xv. 
244, he puts a question; but it is while he is himself un- 
known (247—254). His oracle at Piitho, Od. viii. 79. 

. The gift of hedling, exercised instantaneously upon Glaucos, 
and in answer to his prayer. . Il. xvi. 514—529. 

. The gift of music. Il. i. 603; xxiv. 62. = 

. The bow,‘and art of archery. Il. i. 44—49 ; ii. 827; iv. 101, 
119. ek y 

. The sword, indicated in xpvoáopos (swp.), the only Homeric 
epithet taken from the sword. 

6. The ministry of gentle and propitious “Death: of euthanasia. 
Shared with his sister Artemis. Case of the inhabitants of 
; Suros. Od. xv. 409—411. With this kind of death is com- 

Oe _ pared the restored body of Hector. Il. xxiv. 759.. From 

: this are excluded (1), pain; (2), violence; (8), disease. 
See Od. xi. 172, 198. . This is of course altogether distinct 
from -the ‘penal and vindictive agency of the god in such a 
case as that of Niobe. Il. xxiv. 705. 


, If Apollo be regarded from’a standing point purely mythological, it is 
extremely difficult to find any ¢éntral idea, any bond, between the 
functions which the later mythology of Greece assigns to him, in so much 
as it retains of his Homeric character. It is strange to make one and the 
same Olympian personage a great Deliverer, and yet the special minister 
of Death. We may ideally associate his office as the Sun with his lordship 
over the ‘bow; but this lordship of the bow has little relation to the 
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generalized idea of brightness, which is all that the Poems of Homer 
exhibit. Again, the Sun, who “ sees all, and hears all,” may be said to 
have a relation to knowledge; but why to fore-knowledge, or to after- 
knowledge? Between these, again, and the bow, or’between the healing 
power and the bow; there is no affinity whatever. The knowledge of the 
future, and of the past, independently of memory and record, which Apollo 
imparts to the tribe of Seers, is of itself an attribute of true Deity, and it 
is not assigned by Homer to any other god or goddess, although we need 
not suppose that, he would have withheld it from his Zeus or his Athenè. 
No key to harmonize the several functions .of Homer’s Apollo can be 

obtained from.any Gentile source. This will appear more clearly from IV. 


IV. OTHER SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF APOLLO. 


1, He alone of the active gods is in entire: and unvarying con- 
formity with the will of Zeus, and is his messenger and 
agent for the most important purposes, such. as bringing 
about the death of Patroclos (Il. xvi: 788); while the 
great gods of the Achaian side, Hert, Athent, Poseidon,” 
constantly require curbing. í ` 

2. He alone of male deities has the title Aids vfos, son of Zeus, 
(sup.) ; “which is applied to Sarpedon and Heracles of 
mortals (Il. v. 396, xiv. 250, and v. 631, 672, 675, xvi, 522). 
The corresponding titles @vydryp, xoúpņ, and rékos, are applied 


more freely among the goddesses, to Aphrodite, Athen®, the . 


i Muses, the Nymphs. 8 . 
8. He alone of male deities is termed Ait ¢éAos, dear to Zeus, and 
i . is addressed by him as iñe BoiBe (sup.). 
4. He alone shares with Zeus (Il. xiii. 154) the title of Gedy 
*. dpioros (sup.); and is again singly associated with Zeus in 
Od. xv. 245.. 
5. Conversely, while Apollo is addressed as Gedy éXodrare rdvrov 


(Il. xxii. 15), we have also Zeus apostrophized in the words . « ° 


' .otris eto Getiv ddodrepos Aos. ` Il. iii. 365. (The epithet 
is one of very limited use as to persons: ‘see dAoddpwv.) 
6 Apollo is the defender of Heaven against rebellion. Otos and 


Ephialtés, children of Poseidon, had planned to scale the ~ 


` skies by lifting -Ossa on Olūmpos, and Pelion on Ossa, and. 
would have effected it had they not been destroyed by 
Apollo before their reaching their full strength. Od. xi. 3183— 
320. (This tradition survived to the Augústan age.) 

7 His unity of will with Zeus is reciprocated. In Il. xxiv. 32,. 

` seqq, he remonstrates with the Immortals respecting: the 

treatment of the body of the religious Hector. He is 
angrily rebuked by Heré (55, seqq.) ; but Zeus enters into 

` _-his views, and announces a plan accordingly (64—76): 

8. Apollo’is nowhere within the action of the Poems exposed to. 
defeat or discomfiture: and never outmatched or out- 

* - witted by any ‘other deity, except by Athen? only (see 
Athené). As he is on the losing side, special contrivance 
is necessary to save his credit. In Il. xv. 218—220,.he only 
> descends to assist the Trojans after Poseidon has withdrawn 
from assisting the Greeks. So, whén Hector is about to be 
slain by Achilles, Apollo withdraws from the doomed warrior, 
. and Athené joins the conquering one. (Il. xxii; 7—21, 
' 186.) Again, in the Theomachy, where he is pitted against 
l - Poseidon, he finds it not worth while to fight in a matter 

concerning mortals, and his motive is an unwillingness to 


e 
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enter into conflict with his uncle. (Il. xxi. 461—469.) As to 
other gods, see Hom. Studies, ii. 75. : 

9. He alone appears to combine functions opposite to one another, 
in the ministry of Death, and the ministry of Healing and 
deliverance. - 

10. But only in conjunction with him and his sister Artemis, is 
Death made beautiful (Il. xxiv. 759), and divested of its 
terrors. : i 

11. Of seven Temples (six existing, and one promised) in the 
Poems, three are temples of Apollo: at Chrusè, Il. i. 39; .at 
Troy on Pergamos, Il. v.445—448; and at Piitho (or Delphoi), 
Il. ix. 404;°Od. viii. 79. Of Priests, not more than five or 

„six in all, including a Priestess, two are priests-of Apollo, 
Chruses at Chrus? in Troas, and Maron at Ismaros, among 
the Kicones. ` Il. i. 11; Od. ix. 197. - 

12. It is difficult to avoid the acknowledgment of a special connec- 

tion between this deity and light. The remarkable group 

of epithets and titles (sup.), which relate primarily to shoot- 
ing, are most inadequately explained by, a mere reference to 
the bow, which, as a weapon of war, was altogether 
secondary, and must in connection with the god have been 
dignified by some conception extraneous to itself. Such 
would be the bright, subtle, far-reaching qualities of light, 

: so well represented by these titles. 

18. The rare epithet xpvodopos, conveys the same suggestion. A 
sword of gold is not appropriate for war, but is appropriate 
` to golden rays. So in the “ Folklore of the Bushmen,” the 
moon is pierced by the knife of the sun (Bleeh, Bushman 

- FL, p. 9). . 
14. Though the re of the Olympian system, and the loftier 

: elements of the traditions touching Apollo, precluded any 

ostensible association of him with the Sun in the Poems ; 
his action in Troas, on the occasion of the Plague, is so 
palpably solar, and again in Ithaca, where his name is kept 
back ‘(Od. xxi. 258), he carries such marks of connection 
with Osiris, that we can hardly doubt the subsistence of the 
relation abroad at the time of. Homer, who seems to have 
availed himself, apart from all naturalism, of those particular 
ideas only which he deemed appropriate to the higher 
character and traditions of the god. 


I now come to consider a large assemblage of characteristic marks, 
in which Apollo is associated with Athen, to the exclusion in most cases 
. of every other deity, and in the remaining instances of all except a very ` 

small number. A 


15. I begin with the ascription to these two, all others being 
omitted, of a very special honour in the line— 


tiolpny 8 Os tier’ “APnvatn kat “Addo. 


This verse is used by Hector in a solemn adjuration before , 
the Trojan Assembly, Il. viii. 540; and again in menacing 
` Aias, Il. xiii. 807. ; 
16. Again, he and Athenè ate associated in the special honour paid 
to Zeus, without any apparent distinction, by the invoca- 
tion— i 
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al yàp, Led re warep, kal ’APyvain, kal "AwddAwv. 
~, IL. ii. 871; iv. 288; vii. 182; xvi. 97. 
Od. iv. 841; vii. 311; xvii. 182; 
- xviii. 284; xxiv. 375. : 


17. The number of deities appearing to be equally recognized and 


worshipped throughout the whole region of Homer’s experi- - 
ence is very limited; but Apollo is unquestionably one. 
All the Greek chiefs, save Agamemnon, acknowledge the 
‘claims of his priest (Il. i. 24). Besides Troy and the places 
already mentioned in § 12, we have his worship mentioned 
_ or indicated, always incidentally, at the following points :— 
Killè. Il. i. 38. 
Zeleia. Il. ii. 824—827. 
` Tenedos. I]. i.'38. 
Delos. Od. vi. 162. 
Ithaca. Od. xvii. 251, 494, et alibi. 
Aitolia. IL. ix. 560. 
Mount Sipulos in Lydia, where he slays the sons of Niobe. 
Il. xxiv. 605, 615. f 
Pieriè, or Thessaly; in one of which he reared the horsès 
of Admrhetos. Il. ii. 766. a A rg 
Lukiè, or Lycia, of which the name seems to be related to 
. his attributes. Il. v. 105. 
As he was the inspirer of Seers, his influence is to be acknow- 
ledged wherever Seers are mentioned; so that. it follows 
Melampous and his descendants throughout all their migra- 
tions; in Boeotia and in southern Greece (Od. xv. 223—256). 
So in Percoté, among the Musoi (II. ii. 831). Seers are found 
among the Cuclopes (Od. ix. 508). They may belong to the 
Egyptian family ; but we are by no means to assume that 
Homer did not regard Apollo as acknowledged in the 


. Thearchy of Egypt. This universality of worship and per- 


vasive character Apollo shares with Atherit.- 


18. Both Athen’ and Apollo have the privilege of. using the Aigis 


y 


- xxi. 864):— 


of Zeus, whose exclusive property it was, and who alone has 
the epithet. Aigiochos. The Aigis is entrusted by Zeus to 
Apollo, in Il, xv. 229, when he is dispatched by Zeus to 
sustain the drooping fortunes of the ‘Trojans, and he carries 
and wields it accordingly (808, 361). Also xxiv. 20. 

The idea of divine providence, often conveyed in Homer 
under the name of the gods, or of the divinity, or of Zeus, 
appears to be couched in the name of Apollo by the ris of 


“the Odyssey, who, on the day of the festival of the god, 


thus places him at the head of the Olympian company (04d. 


et key AoAXwv 7 
Ñuiv iNýkyou kat dOdvaror Geot Aole . 

o 1 

It ‘may be that the ascription is due to the day; but to 

have a day thus consecrated to him-is a marked distinction, 


and wholly unique in the Poems. - 


19. These two deities are the special organs of Zeus, as the supreme 


god, in working out the great plan of the Iliad. In Olampos, - 
indeed, Athené .is sometimes at variance with Zeus; but in 
- the relations of deity with mankind this discord is not found, 
nor is she ever arrested in. her terrestrial workings, as 
Poseidon is; but she is the operative will of Zeus when it is 
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to be worked on behalf of the Achaians, as is Apollo when it 
is to take effect for the Trojans. The interference.of Zeus 

a himself, to break the „bowstring of Teucros (Il. xv. 463), 
or to brandish the aiyis on the fall of Troy (Il. iv. 166), 
is very exceptional. It appears to be in this providential 
capacity that Apollo is made a party to the final catas- 
trophe in the Odyssey, through the introduction of his 
festival and of the Bow, though he has taken no part in the 
general action of the Poem, and though Odiisseus never uses 
the bow in the Iliad. (Stud. Hom. vol ii. p. 67.) 

20..They are regardful of the divine order, not from mere com- 
putation of force, but from respect. On this ground Apollo 
will not fight with his uncle Poseidon in the-Theomiachy (I. 
xxi. 468, 469), and Athené only resumes her action on behalf 
of Odysseus, in Scherit, after he has withdrawn (Od. v. 380; 
vi. 829) from positive interference. Indeed, Apollo is never 
exhibited in conflict with any other deity, of whatever order,; 
and, though Athené is the greater in power, and in the 
guidance of the human mind and conduct, Apollo excels her 

in union with the supreme will. ° i 

21. Among the characteristic signs of both deities is an entire 
and marked: exemption from elemental associations, which, 
are more or less observable in the names of Demeter and 
Herè, in the character of Hephaistos (Il. ii. 426), of Arès 
(IL v. 859), if not slightly of Zeus himself, within the bounds 

; of the Olympian system. The spirit of that system was 
wholly adverse to them; but this opposition is especially 
shown in the cases of, Athen® and Apollo; in Apollo most of 
all because of the relation to light and to the sun, which we 
detect under the veil of the Poems, as one already recognized 
in lands beyond the Greek limit. . 

22. We find that the four special functions of Athenè are exercised 
not by her alone, but by Hermes, Arès, Themis, . and 
Hephaistos; in device, war, polity, and industrial art re- 
spectively. A similar overlapping of offices is found in the 
case of Apollo. Paieon is like him, the healer, and perhaps 
the helper. The Muses (and Hermes, but only in the post- 
Homeric tradition) touch his office of song and revelation 
(IL. ii. 435; Od. viii. 488). There are no such remarkable 
duplications in respect to the otlier Olympian deities; we 
can only trace a Nature-Power like Nereus; overshadowed 
and receding before the Olympian conception ‘of Poseidon ; 
and. more faintly a like relation of Demeter (who-has no 
place in the Theomachy or in the action of the Poems) to 
Here. (Studies on Homer vol. ii. pp. 59—64). x 

23. It may be argued that Athenè is placed by Homer in relations 
with Athens (see Athené), but it is plain that Apollo has no 
local abode; nothing resembling the Aigai of Poseidon, or 

. the Paphos of Aphrodité; though Glaucos addresses him 
_ with the qualification rov, as being in Lycia or Troas. 
(IL. xvi..514.) 
. .24, Of both deities the action as well as the worship appears to be 
universal with reference to place and persons. " 

25. To both of them Prayer and Invocation appear to be addressed 

_ without any limit of persons, places, or occasions. This, 
however, they enjoy in common’ with Zeus, but with him 
only. Poseidon is invoked, but only from the sea-shore. 
Artemis is invoked by Penelopé to put a period to her exist- - 
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ence; apparently because of cher connection with the 

ministry of death (Od. xx. 61). The River Spercheios is 

inyoked „by Achilles for a purpose which bélonged to its 

place as a mere Nature-Power in the Under-world (Il. xxiii. 

144). Aphrodite, Arès, Leto, Hermes,. Hephaistos, and 

even Here, are never invoked at all. 4 i 
The prayers to Apollo are those of— 


Chruses his Priest. Il. i. 37. 
Pandaros on drawing his bow. + Il. iv. 119. 
Glaucos, in the field. Il. xv. 514—526. 


The last-named very remarkable prayer asserts (515, 516) 
(1) The power of the god to hear at whatever distance. 
(2) His disposition to aid any one suffering as Glaucos 
suffers. - š pi 
~ Swvacat Õè ov mavrór dkovew ` 
åvépı knðopévo, as viv uè KAdos İkáv e. 
We have also the general invocations to Apollo, already 
noticed; and the taunt addressed by Diomed to Paris: “ For 
the nonce he has saved you, to whom you had doubtless 
prayed :” ` ý 


@ péas edyecGat, lòv és Sodzov åkóvrov. 


26. Neither of these deities is personally stated to eat, or drink, 
or sleep; or is wearied, or is wounded, or suffers pain, or is 
swayed by passion... Athent, disguised.as Mentor, in.the’ 

` festivities at Pulos, receives the cup, and hands it to Tele- 
machos; but we are not told that she drinks of it.7 Con- 
trasted with this are-the repast of Hermes (of course on 
divine food) in the island of Caliipso:(Od. v. 92), the invi- 
tation to Iris to join in the banquet of the Wind-gods, and . 
her fear lest she should lose her share of the Ethiopian 
hecatombs (Il. xxiii. 207). They appear at the banquets of 
Olümpos .and the acceptance of sacrifices; but the physical 
acts are never-ascribed to them individually. Hector is not 
said to have acquired the favour of Apollo, nor Odisseus or 
Diomed that of Athent, by means of hecatombs ; and the 

. pleas they make in heaven. for their clients are founded on 
their .virtues, and refer to their sacrificial’ bounty only as 
towards the, other gods (IL xxiv. 33; Od. i. 60). When 
‘the solemn sacrifice of the first Iliad is offered to Apollo, | 
the poet tells us what it was that the god delighted in: it 
was in the songs they chanted all day in his honour: 6 & 
dpeva réprer àkoúwav (Il. i. 472—474). . 

27. These deities do not appear to be subject, in locomotion, to thè 

i limitations of place. As to other gods, Homer’s practice is 
not uniform ; but Hephaistos occupied a day in falling from 
heaven to Lemnos (Il. i. 592), and the journey of Hermes 
from Olūmpos to Ogugié is described by stages (Od. v. 
49—56). Poseidon, again, passed. by four strides from 
Samothrace to Aigai, and was then drawn by. his horses-over 
the sea (Il. xiii. 20, 27) with great rapidity (pípa pidda; v. 80). 
There is never, in the journeys of Apollo, anything: inter- 
mediate between the setting out and the arrival. See Il. i. 
44—48, xi. 150, 236—239. So of Athené, leaving the Achaian 
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‘assembly-of the First Iliad, it is simply said “she passed 
to Oliimpos.” In Od. vii. 79—831, we find a very singular 
form of expression. The poet, desirous to mark her return 
from the foreign to the Achaian world, takes her by 
Marathon, of which the name is Pheenician, to Athens; but 
combines the two, as if at the same geographical point :— 
“ She left beautiful Scherié, she reached Marathon and 
wide-wayed Athens (kero 8 ès Mapabdva Kal eùpvayviav 
"AOyvyv), and entered the well-built mansion of Erichtheus.” 
Again, she passes from Olimpos to Ithaca ; ‘when she has 
departed, then she has arrived (Od. i. 102, 103)— 


Bij 8 kar Oddbpzrov0 Kapyvev dtaca 
7H © LOdxns evi d4pw, ert mpobúpors *O8ucrjos. 


Tn close correspondence with the Apollo of Il. i. 44, 48:— 


BA Star’ OdAdpzrovo kapývov . . 
eer ëmer dadvevbe veðr. 


Neither Athenè nor Apollo have chariot, or, wings, nor do 
‘they ever employ any second cause or instrument of motion - 
though she travels when armed for war in the chariot of Her’ 
(IL. v. 783, seqq.), and made use of foot-wings to go to Ithaca 
when she was carrying her mighty and,massive spear (Od. 


i. 96). 
28. Often, though not uniformly (Studies on Homer, iii. 90, seqq.), 
other divinities, when offended by mortals, appeal to Zeus 
for redress. So Poseidon respecting the rampart (Il vii. 
445), and respecting the over-boldness of the Phaiakes at sea 
‘ (Od. xiii. 125—164).. Arès appeals against Athen® and 
Diomed to Zeus (Il. v. 881). The Sun does the like in the 
matter of his Cows (Od: xii. 877). Aides,. wounded‘ by 
Heracles, repairs to Olimpos, plainly (as it was not his 
usual abode) for the same purpose. Or Zeus spontaneously 
interferes, as when he strikes Lucoorgos blind for attacking 
Dionusos and his nurses (Il. vi. 135—140). The exceptions 
- appear to be when a deity is acting strictly within his own 
function, as the Muses against Thamuris (II. ii. 594—600), 
or Aphrodité against Helen (Il. iii. 414). But Athen? and 
Apollo, in inflicting penalty, always act originally and for 
themselves. - Thus Apollo in the Plague (Il. i. 43), and 
against the children of Niobe (see Artemis) Il. xxiv. 605. 
Thus Athené in the Return of the Achaians (Od. iii. 134 seqq., 
and especially Od. v. 108). , 
29. To these two-deities only, in association with Zeus, is granted 
` the prerogative of signifying the future to men through the 
medium of omens. Thus Apollo exhibits the kitcos, or 
wheeling falcon, to Telemachos on his return to Ithaca (Od. 
xv. 526), and Athené sends a heron to cheer Diomed and 
Odiisseus on their perilous nocturnal expedition (Il. x. 274). 
By reason of the darkness they do not see the bird, but they 
hear and recognize the flapping of the wings (Nagelsbach, 
Hom. Theol. iv. 16). F f 
30. These two deities exercise a general dominion over external 
nature ; in modes of which some are as follows :— 
(a.) In assuming the human form they can become visible 
to one person without being visible to others. So 
VOL. XXVII. 2 U 
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Athen to Achilles, of gawopné (IL i. 198) ; and 
Apollo to Aineias, on the field of battle, in the form 
of Periphas, recognized by that chief, and apparently 
by him alone. Il. xvii. 322—385. 

(8.) Apollo frames an ezdolon or image of a man, which 
moves and fights in the semblance of Aineias; and 
Athen? an eidolon of Ipthimé, to appear in a 
dream to her sister Penelope, and.convey to her a” 
revelation of Athent’s will. i 


' `> (c) Apollo sends a toward breeze (ixuevoy otpov) to speed 


the Achaian mission on its return to the camp. Il 
i. 429. Athen? does the same for Telemachos to 
carry him homewards. Od. xv. 292. Again she 
sends a rattling zephyr (xeAddovra), Od. ii. 421, or ` 
a stiff Boreas (kpamvov). Od. v. 885. And on the 
occasion when she has been offended by the Greeks 
it is by a storm at sea (Od. v. 108) that she 
punishes them. In concert with Here, she thunders 
in honour of Agamemnon. Il. xi. 45. And Apollo 
turns the mouths of éight rivers of Troas for a 
period of nine days upon the Greek rampart to 
destroy it. Il. xii. 24, 32. : 


31. As in regard to themselves, so in relation to the mode of thei 


, 


action upon others, Apollo and Athené do not appear to’ be 
tied in the same manner, or at least in the same degree, as 
the other deities, to the use of instruments or symbols. 
Apollo’ performs no sort of outward act, when he infuses 
courage into Hector (Il. xv. 262); or into Glaucos (Il. xvi. 
529). In the case of Athenè, indeed, even certain physical, 


- changes are brought about without the employment of any 


second cause. ‘In the Odyssey, she beautifies the appearance © 
or increases the stature of Telemachos, of Penelope, and of 


- Laertes, by action unseen and divine. Od. xili. 429—438 ; 


xvi. 172, 455; ‘xviii. 69, 195; xxii. 156—162; xxiv. 369. 
Only in the case of Odiisseus, when she is effecting a change 
which amounts to a-partial transformation of his person, she 
strikes him with a rod. Od. xiii. 429. Again she uses it in 
re-transforming him. Od. xvii. 172. This change may almost 
be called organic, and it is accompanied in each case with an. 
extemporaneous provision of garments and other accessories. 
(See Athené.) i 


32. Speaking generally, ' there is a decided though a qualified 


superiority of character, both intellectual and moral, in these 
deities, as compared with the standard ordinary among 
the majority of the divine order. There is a nobleness, 
savouring of both the elements of this superiority, in their - 
relation to sacrifice, which gives them no material enjoy- 
ment. The exemption of Athené from all appetite is com- 
plete; and her character as developed in the. Odyssey, with 
all its guiding and protective care, its vigilance, its firm ad- 
hesion to order and the moral law, exhibits to us much that 
is really celestial. Only at a single point is its beauty dis- 
figured, namely, by the moral weakness and disparagement of 
craft; where after she and Odisseus have struggled to outwit 
one another she sums-up the case by stating that they two © 
have to themselves an unquestioned superiority, among gods 
and men respectively. Of Apollo, the intellectual pre- 
eminence is established not so much by discourse and argu- 
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ment, as by his place in the work of providential government. 
Morally, we must acknowledge the righteous loftiness of his 
angef in the first Iliad (93), not roused by neglect of sacrifices, 
and not to be appeased by any amount of these, till the 
daughter of his priest shall have been restored; the sound 
basis of his appeal in the Twenty-fourth Book on the behalf 
of the mangled body of Hector (Il. xxiv. 82—-54)'; and the 
entire absence from the poem’in his case of that irregular’ 
and lawless fatherhood, which wé find in so many other 
gods. i 
- & 


1 V, I will now, however, note the points in which the Homeric Apollo may be 
` . deemed to fall short of what has here been described. And'first 
I take the passage which some have supposed to record the 
indulgence of a merely sensual appetite. For the beautiful 
- Marpessa, his bride, Ideus contended with Phoibos Apollo 
who carried her away (Il. ix. 559). Upon-this I observe :— 
(a.) That none of the numerous intrigues of the mythical 
gods with women include violence; and it is most 
l * unlikely that this should be an exception. 

(b.) They are always mentioned as leading to the birth of 

children: here there is nothing of the kind.’ 
(c.) The word which describes the act of Apollo does 
not mean “ ravished,” but ‘seized to carry up” 
(avipwace, v. 564): an expression recalling the 
case of Ganymed, ròv. kat dynpetpavro Gect Avi 
olvoxoevew (Il. xx. 284); and perhaps meaning a 
translation, if not to Olūmpos, to the ncighbouring 
_ sanctuary of Delphoi for service thers. ot 
It seems, therefore, that this passage has no reference to 
sensual indulgence. í : 


. Next we have slight allusions to two pre-Troic legends: the first, that 
of the two mares reared by Apollo in Pieria, Il. ii. 766; the second, of 
his covenant to tend the cattle of Laomedon for a year upon hire. At the 
close of the year, Laomedon, instead of paying to him and Poseidon what 
was their due, sent them off with threats. Il. xxi. 443—452. We have - 
no authentic means of explaining either of these legends: the second'‘is 
certainly disparaging, but it belongs to the course of tradition in Troas, . 
not in Greece, and we haye no reason to suppose that the Hellenic con- 
ception of Apollo was also the Trojan one. It is also remarkable that the 
wrong, followed in the case. of Poseidon by bitter resentment, :has no 
such effect upon Apollo. . ge 

There remains the sorry and shabby part which Apollo played in dis- 
arming and partially disabling Patroclos, so as to leave him an easy prey 

- to the inferior force and prowess of Hector, Il. xvi. 791—806. 

The poetical motive of this arrangement is more obvious than satisfactory. 
It was necessary, in order to bring out Achilles, that Patroclos should die. 
It was not allowable—such is the intense nationality of Hémer—that « 
a Greek chieftain of the calibre of Patroclos should perish in fair fight by 
Trojan’ hands. So he had to be weakened and disarmed:. and as the 
action in this part of the Iliad hinges entirely on the great design of Zeus, 
it fell to the lot of Apollo, as his organ, to execute the somewhat ill- 
conceived manœuvre. i : . 

The discourse of gods, in which Apollo takes part, upon the tale of 
Arès and Aphrodit® (Od. viii. 326—358) is open to criticism; but the 
reply is that the poet is now in the Outer zone, and is dealing with 
mythology as it was conceived in the traditions of the East. 

I 
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Little remains, then, upon a review of these exceptional particulars, 
to lower or obscure the picture ‘of Apollo, which Homer drew from 
Hellenic sources. 7 . 


VI. THEOPHANIES. 


[This section is extracted from another article on the. Theophanies, or 
appearances of divine persons to men, in the Poems.] 


Apollo appears to men— 


1. 


o Y 


I. In ms own PERSON, , 


Encourages’ Hector when faint under the shock of the great 
stone hurled by Ajax, and restores his strength. Announces 
himself as sent by Zeus. Il. iv. 239—262. But had already . 
been recognized (247). 


, Appears to Hector, and warns him to be cautious. about single 


fight with Achilles. . He is recognized. Il. xx. 375—381. 


. He comes to strike and disarm Patroclos, hidden in a vapour and 


not at first recognized (Il. xvi. 787—804), but subsequently, 
. aS appears probable from vv. 844—846, 849. 


. Without any visible manifestation, he shouts from Pergamos to 


the Trojan army, exhorting them to fight. Il. iv. 507—514. 


. See inf. Section ITI. (2). 


. E> 


II. In Human Form. 


. To Hector, in the person of his maternal uncle Asios, to stimu- 


late him to the fight. Il. xvi. 715—726. 


. To Hector, inthe person of Mentes; leader of the Kicones, to 


urge him to save the body of Euphorbos. Il. xvii. 70—82. 


. To Aineias, in the person of Periphas, herald to Anchises, to 


rebuke him for slackness in the fight. Is recognized either 
as Apollo or as.some divine person. II. xvi. 319—334, 338. . 


. To Hector, in the person of Phainops, the son of Asios, to rebuke 


his backwardness. . Il. xvii. 582—590. 


. To Aineias, in the person of Lucaon, son of Priam, to advise his 


encountering Achilles (Il. xx. 79—82), who is the child of an 
inferior deity (v. 106); and to inspire him with valour 
(v. 110). > A 


. In the person of Agenor, son of Antenor, he runs from Achilles, 


and so draws him off from the pursuit.of the Trojans. . Il. 
xxi. 599—607. j 


II. In ANAL Form. 


. Before the challénge of Hector, but when the plan has been 


arranged, Apollo with Athené takes his place on the lofty 
Phegos, both in the shape of vultures. Jl. vii. 58—61. 


- When Apollo is about to restore Hector, he descends from Ida, as 


the passage is commonly rendered, in the form of the hawk 
called daccodpovos.(the dove-killer), swiftest of all birds. _ IL 
Xv. 236—2838. The expression {onk éorxds (likened to a hawk) 
is capable of meaning a true assumption of form. But there 
is no subsequent notice of his quitting the form of the 
bird. Yet he addresses Hector evidently. in human figure, - 
and is recognized by him, ahd holds the Aigis in his hands, 
or shakes it (318—322). .I therefore differ from the common 
interpretation, and understand éouxds in this place to signify 
general resemblance only, as in a simile. So Il. i. 47; iii, 222. 
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VII. OUTLINE or THE action or ÅPOLLO.. 


(1.) The Apollo of the Iliad. . 


Apollo, incensed on behalf of his priest Chruses, brings’about the . 


great feud between Agamemnon and Achilles, on which hangs 
the principal action of the Poem. (i. 8, 21, 28; 96, 110, 147.) 
As the avenger of Chruses, he sends the great plague upon (1) 
the dogs and mules, (2) the men of the-army (44—53); and 
cannot be appeased by sacrifice, but only by: restitution, (93— 
100). Is appeased accordingly, before the sacrifice has been 
offered (451—457). Takes delight in the song of praise and 
propitiation (paiedn 472—474). . i 


He plays the lyre in the banquet of the gods 603 (comp. xxiv. , 


63), the Muses singing to it. n 
In the Fourth and Fifth Books he seems continuously to’ super- 


vise the ‘action. Pandaros (iv. 101 and 119) promises him an, 
hecatomb of first-born lambs, before discharging his bow’ at. 


Menelaos. There is no acceptance of the vow; and Athen 
diverts the arrow from the vital parts (128, 189). 

From Pergamos, where he has taken his seat, he observes the 

Trojans giving way, and exhorts, them to stand, with the 
“remark that Achilles is no longer in the field (507—518). 

When Aphrodit? drops her son-Aineias whom she is carrying 

' ~- off from the conquering Diomed, Apollo catches him, and 

-envelops him in cloud (v. 343—347). Thrice arrests the 

renewed charge of Diomed, and places Aineias in his own temple 

on Pergamos, under the care of Leto and of Artemis. He 

. then frames an Eidolon as a substitute for Aineias in the field 

(431—453). crear 

Next he exhorts Arès to enter the lists against Diomed (454), and 

again takes his seat on Pergamos (460). This exhortation 

was an injunction (508). He restores Aineias to the field 

(512), and with Arés and Eris urges on the fight (517). 
vii. 20. Still, it would seem, sitting on Pergamos, he witnesses the 


arrival of Athen’. Récognizing (31) the decree ‘of the gods . 


that Troy must fall, he proposes that they shall join in stimu- 
lating Hector to challenge one from among the Greek chiefs to 
a single combat. She agrees; and Helenos, divining the plan, 
stirs Hector up accordingly (44). They sit apart on the iyos 
or chestnut, to witness the combat. f 


‘viii. 311. He diverts’ the arrow of Teucros from Hector, without ańy © 


use of the hand, or other physical instrument. Comp. iv. 130. 


x. 515. In the’ Doloneia, he did not keep a purposeless look-out . 


(éAaocxorty),and seeing that Athen? attended the Greek chiefs, 
in displeasure he roused Hippocoon, the cousin of Rhesos, 
who, however, was already dead. 
xi, 852. The helmet he had given to Hector saves him from the 
spear of Diomed, who ascribes the deliverance to Apollo 
‘accordingly (366). This appears to indicate the habitual action 
of the god in the operations of the field of battle. : 
« xii, 13—35. To destroy the rampart erected by the Greek, he, after 


the war, turns upon it the mouths of eight rivers that sweep - 


down from Ida, while Poseidon causes the sea to rise on it, 
and Zeus co-operates by rain. 

Xv. 220—262. He is enjoined by Zeus to take care of Hector, and is 
entrusted with the Aigis of supreme power, that he may 
intimidate the Achaian army. Inquiring of Hector the cause 

` of his ill plight, he is recognized as a chief or eminent god, 


- be 
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‘reveals himself as Apollo, promises a prosperous conflict, and 
fills the warrior with courage. 

806—811. Heads the Trojan onslaught, bearing the Aigis, and 
veiled in cloud. 

318—327. Generally holding their ground, the Greeks, when he 
shouts and .brandishes the Aigis, are bewilder ed, and in terror 
‘fall back upon their rampart (344). 

355—366. He bridges the ditch, by breaking down the sides to 
the breadth of a spear’s- -throw, and leads the Trojans across to 
the rampart, which he breaks down. He does not again appear < 


`= ostensibly in the fight, but he causes the-dart of Meges to miss 


Pouludamas (521, see sup. xi. 366). At this point the fortunes 
of the Trojans reach their climax; and, with the appearance of ` 
Patroclos in B. xvi. they begin to “decline. 


xvi. 514—531. Prayer of Glaucos, whom he heals, and fills with ` 


prowess. 

666—683. He receives and executes the commands of Zeus, to. 
«rescue, tend, and dispatch to his home the body of Sarpedon. 

698—711. Taking his seat on the great tower of ‘Troy, he thrice 
hurls back Patroclos from the wall, without any mention of 
instrumentality. Prophesies that not he, nor even Achilles, 
shall take it. But for Apollo, Patroclos had taken it that day. 

715. In the form of Asios, exhorts Hector to attack Patroclos, 
with the hope.that Apollo may prosper’ him (dey ôé tor ebyos 
*AzrdAAur). 

727. He throws the Greeks into disorder. 

788—817. He smites: Patroclos on the back, causes his eyes to 
swim, knocks off his helmet, makes his shield drop, and unlaces 
his breastplate, leaving him an easy prey to Hector. 

845. The.dying hero ascribes his death to Apollo with Destiny; 
Hector’s triumph to Apollo with Zeus. Of. xix. 18. 


xvii. 71, 819, 582. Under the forms of three different individuals, he 


stirs up Hector, directly or through Aineias, against Menelaos. 


xx. 39, 67, 151; xxi. 435—478. In the "Theomachy, has Poseidon for 


his opponent ; with Arés, leads the deities of the Trojan party 
to Callicolonè. Poseidon invites him, as the younger, to coni- 
mence their duel; but suggests reasons why he should not be- 
friend Troy. Apollo agrees that men are not worth a struggle 
between gods, and refrains from the attack, moved by 
reverence for his father’s brother. Is reproached by Artemis 
for having backed out of his boast that he would fight 
Poseidon. 


xx. 79—110. In the human action of these Books, he eggs on 


Aineias to confront Achilles, advises that he also should pray 
to the Immortals, and reminds him that he. sprung from a 
mother of higher or der than Thetis. Breathes courage into him. 
(110, 118, 295.) 

378—378. Advises Hector not to skirmish with Achilles, but to 
keep within the ranks, 448. Saves him from the onslaught, 
and envelops him in cloud, against which ‘Achilles thrice tilts in 
vain (446). 


xxi, 277. Will slay Achilles. xxii. 859. Paris and he will slay Achilles. 


515. Enters the city to keep out the Greeks. 538. Takes his 
place in front of the-gates, when they are opened to admit the 
flying Trojans. 544. Sends forth Agenor, and, enveloped in , 
cloud, assists him. 597. Carries him off in vapour; and 
himself assumes his i image, dodging just before the ae) and 
bewildering him. 
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xxii. Reveals himself to the angry Achilles. 


202—204. For the last time, nerves Hector with strength while . 


“coursing round the ‘wall; but when the golden scales are 
exhibited in heaven, and that of Hector sinks, Apollo with- 
draws (209—213). : 

The most important of his remaining operations have reference to 
the body of Hector. This— «© > . 
xxiii. 188. He envelops in cloud, while Aphrodité anoints it, and turns 
off the dogs. œ : 
xxiv. 15—21. When Achilles drags him round the tomb of Patroclos, he 
still keeps-the body pure, and covers it with the golden Aigis. 
Cf. 758. 3 ° 
32—54. On.the twelfth day, in the Olympian Assembly, he pleads 
for its rescue from indignity, on the ground of his sacrificial 
bounty to the gods, which entitled him to their consideration, 
and of the excess in the conduct of Achilles. . 
- °55—76. Heré reproaches him ; but Zeus concurs with his views. 
xxiii. 888. In the Games he (without any instrument) caused the 
whip of Diomed to fall from his hands. Gave bottom (xappovén), 
in the boxing match (660). a 
xxiv. 62. With the other gods, attended the marriage-feast of. Peleus, 
and brought his lyre: 605. The slayer of the sons of Niobe. 


In the general outline of the action, Apollo is the operative or active 
providence for the Trojans. Except in the ascription of Achilles (xvi. 94), 
there is no reference to his having any love for them such as that of 
Here for the Greeks, or of Athené for Odiisseus ; but he seems to derive 
his impulsion simply from the mind and will of Zeus. The details of his 
operations are coloured with the special marks already-enumerated in IV. 


(2.) The Apollo of the Odyssey. o 
‘In the Odyssey Apollo nowhere comes into visible activity; yet he is 


mentioned in at least eleven Books out of the twenty-four; and he is indi-. 


cated as the special deity of Ithaca, and the ruler, doubtless under Zeus, of 
its ordinary affairs. The course of these is to be decided by the.Return of 
Odiasseus; and accordingly this return is placed in immediate relation to 
him: : Rae á ‘ 
1. By its being arranged that he shall be recognized on the festival 
i of the god, at the joining of the months (Od. xix. 305—307 
and xxi. 258). i , 
2. By the part assigned to the Bow as the immediate cause of the 
crisis (Od? xxi. 136—494). - -C 
3. By the use of it as the primary instrument of vengeance (Od. xxii. 
` 15, 81, 116—118). i 
A. By the intervention of Theoclumenos the augur, and the intrc- 
duction of signs and portents ; the wheeling falcon (xv. 525) ; 
the-manifestations in the palace (xx. 345 seqq.) brought on 
by Athené, but also associated with Theoclumenos, who inter- 
prets them and draws enmity on himself as- their cause 
(860, 376—380) or as associated with them. 
5. The hecatomb.of the festival is sacrificed in the alsos or grove 
of Apollo. ; 
6. Also, he is. invoked by Melanthios to destroy Telemachos 
` me (xvii. 251). ‘ : 
By Penelope to destroy Antinoos for his offence (251). 
By his will, Telemachos is now of an age to control mis- 
conduct (xix. 86). ` ' v 
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On Apollo’s festival, says Antinoos,.he cannot bend the bow, 
‘but. he hopes to do it on the next day, after sacrificing to 
the god (xxi. 255—268). . 
By him the honour of drawing the Bow is conferred. 
i (xxi 338). : ake / 
The sùitors hope to be favoured by Apollo and the gods 
(xxi. 362—366). : 
Thus while Athen? is the acting champion of Odysseus, Apollo’ is the 
superintending providence. ; l 
With respect to the appearance of Apollo in the Legend of the Scherian, 
Bard, see sup. V. >. o3 
Other notices of Apollo in the Odyssey are incidental only ; and reference - 
has-been made to most of them under the foregoing heads. 
They bring out, however, very distinctly the difference between his two 
ministries of death ; in the penal, violent, or vindictive, and in the gentle, 
painless form. ~ 
` The sign of the latter of these is inthe phrase gentle or tender darts 
dyava Bédca. We have this kind of death exhibited— bm 23 


1. As the standard of comparison for the body of: Hector, preter- 
naturally preserved amidst the indignities inflicted (xxiv. 
758; comp. 18). n iy 
2. As that mode of death, in advanced old age, which is simply 
cessation of life. See the question of Odiisseus to the 
Spirit of his mother, who says, no, she died, but not by the’ 
gentle darts; of grief, not of age (Od. 'xi.). Put with the 
name of Artemis,,the case being that of a woman. 
3. As the way in which the people of the island Suri were re- 
moved from life (Od. xv. 410). : ' 
4. Thus died Phrontis, the son of Onetor, pilot of Menelaos. (Od. iii. 
279). The sense of the proper names, as well as the typical 
=. phrase, indicate a favourable transaction. ~ 
5. The case of Rhexenor (Od. vii. 64) is summarily stated— 
‘rod pèv Gxoupov èóvra Bad’ åpyupóroćos ’Amd\ov 3 
vómtov èv weydpp. 


but as there is no emphasis of wrath, probably it belongs to 
this class. = me ; 


The other kind of death appears— 


1. In the grand and lurid description of the Plague (Il. i. 44—52). 
e 2. In the death of the sons of Niobe (rods py “AmddAwv wédver ám 
Gpyupéoto Biowo. Il. xxiv. 605). © i . 
3. In the death of Eurutos (xoAwadpevos yàp `Aróàuv exravev), for 
: challenging the god to a'contest of the bow, ' 
4, In the destruction of Otos and Ephialtes, who, had they lived, 
would have successfully scaled heaven (Od. xi. 317). 


VII. No notice of the Apollo of Homer would be satisfactory without a 

: reference to the stone threshold or floor (Adivos o8S0s, cf. Il. ix. 
404) at Putho. On this site alone in Homer do we hear of a 
stone floor in connection with.a sanctuary :*but the passage in ` 
Il. ix. is remarkably confirmed by Od. viii. 77—82, where we 
learn that Agamemnon was apprised by the oraclé at Putho of. 
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the strife that was to be between Achilles and Odusseus, when 
he crossed the stone floor or threshold to consult it. 


` ds yap. ot xpetwv pvbýoato BoiBos Aró 
Tibor èv izyabén, 60° trépBy Adivoy otdov 
xpyodpevos. . 


In Il. ix. we learn that this temple of Apollo was a great 
storehouse of precious objects deposited for security. . 


odd daa Adivos odõos Apropos évrós èéoyer 


Again, in.Od. xi. 580, Putho is associated with the ancient 

. worship of the Nature-Powers through Tituos, the son of Gaia 
(Taujios.vios. Od. vii. 824) : whose suffering in the Under-world 
was inflicted on account of his having offered violence to Leto 
when on her way to the sanctuary of her son at Putho. In 
Il. v. 447, Leto is found in his temple at Troy.’ 


These passages, brought together, seem to show that the worship of 
the Hellenic Apollo’at this famous spot supplanted an earlier Worship 
of the Nature-Powets, with whom he is in all ancient tradition the terrible 


‘+ foe. It is very probable that this Lainos oudos; the single one of the 


Poems, was carried on from the one worship to the other, and that it 
designates one of the ancient, often vast, and highly durable Serpent- 
temples, which are widely ‘diffused throughout the world, and are largely 
treated of in Deane’s “ Serpent-worship,” and Ferguson’s * Tree and 
Serpent-worship of India.” 
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Tò the Editor of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Sr, : i 
>. -My name having been mentioned in a late number of the 
Coxnrtemrorary Review, with an adverse criticism on what I have taught, 
I request your permission to insert a few remarks in self-defence. I allude 
to the extracts from the papers of the late Bishop Thirlwall, which 
appeared in your October number of last year, on the subject of the “Holy 
Eucharist. The weight of authority attaching to so great a name renders 
such a criticism too important to be allowed to pass in your widely ` 
extended Review without an endeavour to justify myself in the eyes of 
those who take interest in this momentous controversy. i 

It is not that I suppose anything I could say would have modified in 
any degree the judgment formed by the late bishop on this question, 
because there was not, I regret to say, any common ground on which it 
could have been argued between him and myself. For the bishop did not 
hold even what is known as a “virtual Presence” in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. This may.be gathered from a passage in the same extract -tọ 
which I am referring :— Í : : 

“In what sense is it to'be understood that the Eucharistic Body and 
Blood are food of the soul? By a simple and comnion figure the mind is 
said to be nourished by knowledge or the object of knowledge—truth. 
But such purely intellectual nourishment is not sufficient for the soul. 
None can supply its wants, but that which kindles its affections, animates 
the will, satisfies the deepest longings of the heart. Such a kind of truth 
must be supposed to be veiled under the figurative terms Body and Blood. 
The soul which receives and embraces this truth, not with simple assent, - 
but with emotions corresponding to its nature, may very fitly be said to 
feed upon it. According to this view there is no Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, differing in kind from that which is promised whenever two or 
three are gathered together in His name. There is no-.room for any 
adoration, though directed to Christ Himself, through any visible object. 
He is no more present on or at the altar, than in the pulpit.” 

In a subsequent passage Bishop Thirlwall allows that it is difficult to 

reconcile his view of the Mystery with the language of the Fathers, and 
this acknowledgment on his part may be pleaded by me as a not unreason- 
able apology for venturing on such a subject to disregard altogether the 
judgment of one endowed with such vast intellectual powers. 
. It is not, however, with any idea of contesting Bishop Thirlwall’s views 
of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist that I now write, but simply to 
defend myself against an imputation on one particular “point which he 
considered to be conclusive against the doctrine taught by myself and 
others who hold what is understood by the “ Real Objective Presence.” 

Bishop Thirlwall adopted a statement made by the late Dr. Vogan “that 
the advocates of the Real Objective Presence in the Eucharist, who most 
strenuously insist on a literal interpretation of our Lord’s words, as that ` 
which is most favourable to their view, have totally neglected, and kept 
entirely out of sight, a most material part of them. They have reasoned 
as if our Lord had said nothing more than, ‘Take, eat, this is My Body ;’ 
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‘Drink ye all of this, for this is My Blood. The important qualification 

contained in the words, ‘ which is given’ (or ‘ broken’), and ‘which is shed 

for you,’ they pass over as if they were of no meaning or of no moment.” 

To any one at all acquainted with the Eucharistic controversy such a 

charge must surely appear extraordinary, and founded on some strange 
misconception. For it is ‘well known that the upholders of the Real 

° ` Objective Presence are accustomed to lay the greatest possible stress on 

these words of our Lord. These words in fact constitute one most important 

ground on which they rest the proof of the: doctrine of thé Eucharistic 

Sacrifice. It'is believed that our Lord in these words, “which is given,” 


“ which is shed for you,” expressed 


His act of sacrifice and oblation— 


. His sacrifice in will‘and intent, previous to His sacrifice on the Cross, 


which was its full Ccompletion—what 


is known as the “ unbloody sacrifice,” 


as distinct from, though one with,-the sacrifice of blood. The words are 
in the present, or rather the continuous, tense, and imply a mystical break- 
ing of His Body, and a mystical shedding of His Blood, at the very time, 


not in the letter, but in the spirit, in 


anticipation of, and in essential con- 


nection with, His Crucifixion, and through such connection ‘in life-giving 
efficacy and power. Our Lord gave Himself. in the breaking of the bread 
and the pouring out of the wine, and-thus sealed Himself to His atoning 
Death by an anticipatory: sacrifice. We believe that now as we celebrate 


the Eucharist, doing what our Lord 


did, speaking the words which our 


- Lord spake, we offer the same unbloody sacrifice, we in commemoration, 
as He in anticipation, of the sacrifice of the Cross. And the words in ` 
question have ever been regarded as the expression ‘of this great truth, 

-.one special part of the institution which assures the sacrificial aspect of 


the Mystery. 


Bishop Thirlwall’s extract leaves it to be supposed that all notice of 
these critical words had-been omitted by those who support this view, 
“kept entirely out of sight.” But on turning to Dr. Vogan’s volume, from 
which this strange statement is extracted, it appears that what is really 
meant is, not that the words are ‘kept out of sight,” but simply that they ` 
are not understood as standing in the relation to, the words immediately 
preceding them. which Dr, Vogan approved. Dr. Vogan had in’ truth 
advanced a mode of interpreting the words “ which is given,” “ which is 
shed,” peculiar to himself. He conceived that our Lord by these words 
meant only to describe the condition under which His Body and His Blood 


were spoken ‘of—that He intended 


only to convey to the minds of His 


disciples the idea of His approaching death. ` Dr. Vogan taught that our 


. Lord’s, death, was represented and 


exhibited’ to faith by the mode of 


expression which our Lord employed—that His Body and His Blood were 
not given in any real sense at’ all, but simply that His being about to die 
was presented¢¥o their minds—that this is to be understood by our Lord’s 


use of the words “ which is given,” 
were meant only to characterize His 
viewed as dead. 

` ‘What the upholdets of the Real 


“ which is shed,” which he supposed 
Body and His Blood as things to be 


Objective Presence say is, that’ the 


words “ which is given,” “ which is shed,” express a further truth beyond 
the gift of His Body and His Blood, namely, their being offered in sacrifice. 
What Dr. Vogan meant is that these superadded words deprived the gift 
of the Body and the Blood of any substantial reality, because they showed 
that nothing more than the fact of His atoning death was thus declared. 

, The two following passages from Dr. Vogan’s work on the Holy Eucharist 


- may show this meaning :— ; 
“It would be a waste of words to 


add anything. more for the purpose of 


showing that the strictly literal interpretation of our Lord’s words in the 
institution is neither more nor less than that which they exactly and most 
clearly express, namely, that the words ‘ This is my body which is given 
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for you,’ mean ‘This bread is my body which is being given for you,’ 


and the words, ‘ This is my blood which is shed for you,’ mean, ‘ This cup 
is my blood which is being shed for you;’ the tenses of the particles most 
clearly denoting the condition of the body and the blood. It is not His 
body which has been given, but is now living; but His body which is 
being given, His body now in a sacrificial condition, now slain and dead,” 
(P. 111.) 


And again, “And since He gave His body broken, when it was not in 


‘fact broken, and since He gave his blood shed, when it was not in fact 


shed; and’ yet He did give his dead body and his outpoured blood in all 
necessary truth and reality ; it follows that the bread was the body of our 
Lord, and the wine was His blood, by: His will and ‘all-powerful word, in a 
mystery, by-effectual substitution and representation, in spiritual and life- 
giving power, but not in literal fact. So far as one thing cah be another, 
so far as bread can be the body of Christ given for: us, and wine can be 


`. His blood shed for us; so far as the bread and the wine can be that which 


is not anywhere in the world, in heaven -or on earth; so far, and so far 
only, is the bread His body and the wine His blood, and so far only did 
He intend them to be.” ‘(P. 116.) vo i 

. The omission, therefore, which Bishop Thirlwall imputed to upholders of 
the Real Objective Presence as destructive of their belief, is really nothing 


. more or less than that they interpret the words in question differently . 


from Dr. Vogan—that we'refuse to interpret them in such a manner as to 
destroy any reality in the mysterious gift, to empty the térms Body and 
Blood of any substantial truth, and to regard them merely as setting 
forth the great fact of the atonement through the death of our Lord. ‘i 
. It is certainly strange that Bishop Thirlwall. should: have attributed 
such weight to this argument of Dr. Vogan as to have imagined that it 


‘had rendered: “a very large part of the labours of Dr. Pusey’s life more 


than worthless and useless ;”? and the ritual matters now agitating the . 
Church, such as “lights, vestments, and ornaments of the altar, so far as 
they are significant of doctrine, manifestly unmeaning, inappropriate - and 
misplaced, and the question as to the position of the celebrant a mere. 
waste of breath.” : ae 
It is I trust no disrespect to suppose that the bishop’s strong and well- 
known prepossessions in favour of a particular line of doctrine, led him to 
accept Dr. Vogan’s idea of suppression or omission of part of the very 
words of the Institution too readily as a ground of disproving what was 
so much opposed to his own belief. 
: T. T. CARTER. 


CLEwWER RECTORY, : 
. February, 1876. 
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THE LATEST THEORY ABOUT BACON. 


Bacon's Essays. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Index by EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. London : 
Longmans. 


N observing that the biographical dissertation which he has 
thought necessary as a preparation for the study of Bacon’s 
Essays is founded chiefly upon the evidence brought together in 
my edition of his “ Letters and Life,” Dr. Abbott expresses regret 
at learning from me, sincé it was written, that his interpretation 
of Bacon’s character differs very widely from mine; a discovery 
for which it seems he was not otherwise prepared. But he says 
. nothing more about the nature of the difference, or the grounds 
of it; and as his book will have innumerable readers who cannot 
` be expected to learn it from mine, I take this opportunity to say 
something about it myself. 

As far as grammar and language are concerned, Dr. Abbott’s 
studies should have qualified him well to prepare an edition of 
Bacon’s Essays which may (to use his own words) “enable readers 
of all ages and classes to read them easily and intelligently.” But 
the study of Bacon himself, I venture to say, has been new to him, _ 
and the task which he has undertaken in his “Introduction ”— 
which is nothing less than to reconcile all the difficulties of the 
story upon a new-born theory of his own invention—not having 
been allowed its due period of gestation, bears upon it the marks 
of an untimely birth. 

The facts which have to be reconciled he appears to have taken 
from Lord Macaulay’s essay—not knowing that there was any 
dispute about any of them ; but he could not accept the theory of 
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Bunia nature upon which the apparent contradictions are there 
accounted for. According to Lord Macaulay, as we all know, 
Bacon’s case was simply the common one of ‘high intelligence 
united in the same mind with low desires. In speculation he was 
a soaring angel; in action a creeping snake. As long as he 
- temained in his study, he was a man who aspired after nothing 
but what was good and great. As soon as he went out he became 
a man who aspired after nothing but promotion and court favour. 
It followed of course that whatever he did in his study was noble, 
and that whatever he did in the court or street or market-place 
was mean; and thus we have “the difference between Bacon the 
philosopher and Bacon the Attorney-General, Bacon seeking for 
truth and Bacon seeking for the seals,” sufficiently explained. But 
the explanation is not satisfactory to Dr. Abbott. This union of 
high and low moral qualities in the same mind seems to him 
inconsistent with “men’s confidence in humanity” (p. lvi.)—with 
“the faith of human kind in human nature” (p. xevi.); and, in 
order to keep his faith unshaken without shutting his eyes to the 
facts which confront him, he proposes an improved solution, He 
does not deny that the actions of Bacon the Attorney-General 
were immoral and his pursuits low, while those of Bacon the 
philosopher were pure and lofty; but he will not allow that the 
low morality of the actions and pursuits implied low moral quali- 
ties in the man. It might be true that Bacon, who in his study 
was a man of “honest ambition, ` enlarged philanthropy, and 
sincere love of truth,” appeared at Whitehall an ordinary courtier 
and place-hunter, with “desires set on things below,” wealth, 

precedence, titles, &c. But-did he desire such things for them- 
selves? No. He mistook them for servants of the Truth (pp. 

xxxv., lii—lv.). It was inthe interest of his philosophy that he ` 
pursed them—thinking that he could thus by a side~movement 
hasten or secure the victory. 

So far there is nothing new in the suggestion, and much that 
is true. “Bacon would certainly have maintained, and Lord 
. Macaulay himself would probably have allowed, that there was 
nothing ignoble in stooping or going aside in order to secure the 
means of advancing fastest and furthest in such a work,so long as - 
the means used were not themselves ignoble or unlawful. But if ` 
they were both—if the things Bacon had to do in pursuit of these: 
baser objects were both ignoble and unlawful and such as would 
seem to imply a low nature in the doer, while his pursuit of 
philosophy implied a high nature—what is to become (Dr. Abbott 
would say) of men’s confidence in humanity? And here it is that 
his solution of the problem becomes original. He does not stop 
to inquire whether the allegation is just—whether Bacon did such 
things as are laid to his charge; he fully accepts the assertion 
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that the objects of his pursuit were base, and that the methods of 
‘pursuing them were ignoble and unlawful, and such as in an 
ordinary man would imply a low nature. But he denies that they 
justify such an inference in a man like Bacon. And if we ask 
why such things should be excusable in-him more than another, 
we are told that his soul was so “ gigantic” (p. xlv.), his mind so 
“unworldly ” (p. lii.), his magnanimity so “superhuman” (ibid.), his” 
purposes “so divine” (p. lxiii.), his philanthropy so. “grandiose ” 
(ibid.), his nature so “unique” (ibid.), the’ scale of his designs for 
the benefit of mankind so “ stupendous ” (ibid.), his confidence in 
the success of his “mission ” só “sublime” (p. xxxix.), his nature 
so “ entirely concentrated on science” (p. xlviii.), ‘so “ wholly de- 
voted to a mere intellectual object,” and so “ dispassionately 


careless of individual interests” [a new name for indifference as to 


questions of meum and tuwm?] (p. lx.)—that these things seemed to , 
him mere matters of detail not worth considering. His aim being 
nothing less than the good of all mankind together, “the vulgar 
ties which connect individuals” [a néw name for a man’s duties 
to his neighbour ?] were too “petty” to be attended to (pp. xlii., 


_ xlv.). If in pursuing these lower objects of ambition he violated-any 


\ 


rules of “commonplace morality,” he had the excuse of King Alfred 
when he let the cakes burn—his mind was full of more important 
things. It was the. excess, not the want, of magnanimity that 
betrayed him into these bad courses—not the superior attraction 


of worldly greatness seducing him from his nobler aims, but the ``’ 


supreme attraction of these aims themselves making all worldly 
objects insignificant by comparison. 
‘If again we ask why, all worldly objects being insignificant and 
having neither value nor attraction for him, he troubled himself to 
pursue them, the answer is that it was all in the interest of science 
(p. xxxv.). “Advancement was necessary—so he persuaded him- 
self—to secure scientific success: and in the true practical spirit he 
despises those who desire an object and will not work for it.” 
With this view he resorted to the “precepts. of the Architect of 
‘Fortune,” one of which enjoined “ morigeration, or applying one- 
self to one’s superiors” (p. xlvii.). But if he formed friendships 
with men of influence, it was only because he hopéd to use them 
as “stepping-stones to knowledge” (pp. xxxvi.—xlii. ). Ifhe sought 
wealth and place, it was for “the favour that wealth and place ` 
would procure for the Great Instauration” (p. liii.), If he “served 
Essex,” if he “ courted the rising Villiers,” if he “cringed to the 
powerful Buckingham,” it was to dignify literature by showing 
how well a literary: man could succeed in the world (ibid.). If he 
aspired to become a statesman and a councillor, it was for the, 
sake of a position from which he might “appeal to the titled’ and . 
powerful a among his countrymen ” for co-operation in. compiling a 
2 y2 
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natural history (p. 1v.). Thus it was that “riches and honour and 
the reputation of a statesman” came to have attractions for him. - 
“ Presenting themselves under the mask of friends and servants of | 
the Truth, as instruments to prepare the way for the Kingdom of 
Man over Nature,” he found them irresistible (p. lv.). i 
Thus far, therefore, men’s confidence in humanity need not -be 
disturbed by Bacon’s.example. Every man who sets his heart 
upon the accomplishment of any considerable work in the world . 
will find himself obliged to spend much time and labour on things 
that are tiresome and distasteful and ill-suited to his abilities. 
And if the.only temptation which Bacon could not resist was that 
of compelling himself, against his own taste.and fancy and genius, 
to employ what he believed to be the likeliest means for the 
accomplishment of what he believed to be the worthiest work 
(and that he did really believe this Dr. Abbott does not seem to 
deny), it may have been an example of erroneous judgment in a 
wise man, but it cannot be called an example of moral weakness 
in a great man; and if “the faith of human kind in human 
nature” is in danger of being: shaken by a “warning of the 
compatibility of greatness and weakness” (p. xcvi.), it might, so 
far as his example was concerned, have continued to stand firm 
and thrive on the delusion; had Dr. Abbott only been content to 
let it pass as ancerror of judgment, —a weakness nôt at all incom- 
patible with greatness of nature or without example in humanity; 
and though (like all errors) carrying consequences after it which ` 
had to be suffered and. submitted to, one which in itself, as the 
offspring of a good intention, was to be considered unlucky rather 
than immoral. And such would no doubt have been his view of 
a similar mistake in an ordinary man. But everything about 
Bacon must be extraordinary, unique, gigantic; and the error, of 
imagining that advancement in the world could be turned to the 
service of truth, as now expounded by Dr. Abbott, seems to have 
been nearly as gigantic both in its nature and consequences as 
that which led to the fall of man. ' “The ‘one great object of 


life” (p. xliii.) was to discover the true laws of the material uni- ` . 


verse. . Dr. Abbott calls it by several different names; sometimes ` 
“science,” sometimes “philosophy,” sometimes “ scientific truth” 
or “scientific success,” sometimes “the worship of truth” simply ; 
but this is what he means. This, he tells us, was. Bacon’s one 
passion, his one pleasure, his one ambition, his one faith 
(pp. xxxix—xliii.), nay, his one supreme duty, with which it was ‘a 
sin of the first magnitude to permit anything else to interfere. 
This sin he committed. From this object he allowed himself to 
be diverted. Buthow? By taking (if the printer has made no 
mistake) the path which he supposed—acting under the direction 
of ‘one whom he took for “an angel of light”—to be the shores 
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way towards it. Now that, if the angel was mistaken, or if he was 
mistaken as to the place the angel came from, he thereby missed 
his object and found himself further off than before, is easy to 
„understand. But how any one can infer that he, was false to it I 
cannot comprehend. And yet it was by this single act of missing 
-the truth in trying to get at it by a shorter way that (according to 
the improved theory) he made himself guilty of a “treason to 
truth,” by which he incurred—-and incurred with Dr. Abbott’s full 
consent and approbation—the fate of one who deliberately sells his 
soul to the devil, believing him to be the devil; after which there 
was nothing to be done but to suffer the penalties. As1 can hardly 
expect anybody to believe that this is a correct statement of a 
rational man’s proposition, let me secure myself against the charge 
of misrepresentation by quoting Dr. Abbotts own words :— 

“Thus step by step he was diverted from the purer ambition of his 
youth under the pretext of attaining the height of that ambition by a shorter 
path, =: .. Everything seemed to conspire to tempt him from philosophy, 
and the temptation was too strong. Riches and honour and the reputation 
_of a statesman, these in themselves he might have resisted; but when they 
presented themselves under the mask of friends and servants ‘of the Truth, 

. . if was not in Bacon’s power to hold out. It was Satan tempting as 
an angel of light. And surely no story of unhappy wretches bartering away 
their immortal souls to the Evil One for a hollow pretence of present happi- ` 
ness, and afterwards beating themselves idly against the narrowing net 
that presses them towards the inevitable pit, is much sadder than the 

_ record of the retribution, artistic if ever retribution was, that befell the Traitor 
to Truth.” (P. lv.) i x ' 

“The rest of Bacon’s life,” counting apparently from the time 
. when he was Solicitdr-General, “contains little but the record of” 
his gradual acquiescence in defeat and servitude” (p. hi.)—servi- 
tude, that is, to Mammon. 

It is certain therefore that, according to Dr. Abbott, the treason 
‘which provoked the “artistic retribution,” —meaning, I presume, 
retribution delicately contrived to fit the ‘offence,—was nothing 

_ more than a-temporary diversion from the ‘pursuit of philosophy, 
which, being made for the purpose of advancing it, was in fact an 
act of loyalty. For.the sake of truth Bacon had consented to resist 
for a while the solicitations of his one ruling passion,-which was 
“the worship of truth ;” and for this a judicial and artistic provi- 
dence condemned him to be ever after a servant, and a very 
unprofitable servant, of Mammon. ‘ 

Those who read Dr. Abbotts account of what Bacon was 
before he transgressed will agree, I think, with me, that it would 
have been both more natural and more consistent in him to sup- 
pose that the divine vengeance was aimed at the ruling passion 
itself than at the temporary diversion. For what, in his state of 
pristine innocence, under the undisturbed influence of this ruling 
passion, had Bacon become? ‘This love of truth, or science, or 
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philosophy, or the new logic, or whatever- you choose to call. it, 
which possessed him (though if we believe Dr. Abbott, p. xl., it 
was nothing more, after all, than a blind opinion or a sanguine 
` trust that “all nature is based by one divine mind upon one 
divinely simple’ order”—an opinion not apparently to be set to 
, work on anything, but only “ proclaimed” and contemplated), had 
exalted him so high above the conditions of humanity, that he 
shared none of its feelings, acknowledged none of its duties, held 
himself bound by none of its laws. “Amusements, interests, 
occupations, friendship, wife, children, religion—he found them all 
in the worship of Truth and the furtherance of the Kingdom of 
Man” (p. xliii.). “So imbued and penetrated” was he “with the 
notion that he was born for the service of mankind, as to be ren- 
dered absolutely blind to all the claims of commonplace morality, 
and to the vulgar ties that connect individuals” [obligations of one 
man to another] (p. xlv.). ` The infatuation had not spared even his 
philosophic intellect. “He was a prominent instance of the rule 
that ‘the will produces the understanding’ In despite of all his 
aphorisms, Bacon’s philosophy sprang from his will” (p. xxxviii.). 
“ He had brought himself to this—that he could believe whatever 
is pleasant to believe” (p. lviii.). Now if this was the condition, 
moral and intellectual, into which he had been brought by a true 
and undistracted devotion to the study of the laws of nature—this 
or anything like it—to divert him from it into a pursuit requiring 
some intercourse of human duties ought surely to be regarded as 
an act of mercy, and an, act much more in accordance with our 
notions of divine justice ‘than the punishment by moral degrada- © 
tion of an error which was in no degree immoral—the simple ' 
mistake of attempting to reach the right end by a wrong road. 
This, however, is merely a suggestion for Dr. Abbott to consider 
with a view:to his own consistency: To me his conception of 
Bacon as a student is even more unlike the truth than his con- 
ception: of him as an aspirant for professional advancement. But 
I do not propose to enter further into this part of the case, which 
may very well wait till we hear what is thought of it.’ In, the 
meantime, for the benefit of those who, finding the improved, 
theory less plausible than Lord Macaulay’s, may feel bound to fall 
back upon that as the only alternative, it may be worth while to 
observe that the difference “between Bacon, in speculation and 
Bacon in action,” which both theories assume and affect to 
account ‘for, was not nearly so great! as either of them supposes. 
If it had*not been Bacon’s duty to play a conspicuous part in two 
or three cases upon ‘which posterity (whose spokesmen ate always 
disposed, when Anti-Popery does not come in the+way, to sym- 
‘pathize with the opposition) has eagerly favoured the other „side, 
I do not believe that his action either as a lawyer holding a 
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general retainer for the on or otherwise (a to the time of 
his impeachment), would have been thought in any way bldinable. 
Nor can I easily believe that if those cases were correctly under- 
stood and seriously considered, and the part which he did really 
play in them reported without addition or omission, the most 
zealous partisan of the caue which he had to oppose could read 
the epithets which it has been the fashion to apply to his conduct 
without feeling that they have been chosen at random, in igno- 
rance or in disregard of the facts. But the epithets, being in- 
possession and fortified with all advantages - -both of art in the 
setting forth and of a favourable disposition in the audience, can 
only be dislodged by an appeal to these facts, which, for want of 
some accessible record where dissentients might be invited to 
look at the evidence and judge for themselves whether the 
epithets were justified by such facts as they found there, could 
not till lately be attempted with any chance of success.: The 
difficulty is now partly removed. All the evidence upon‘all these ` 
cases—complete as far'as I know, and correct if I may infer so 
much from the fact that no material error or oversight has been 
brought to my notice as yet—is now gathered together in a book, 
which, if too extensive for the general reader to amuse himself 
with, is yet accessible to everybody who really cares to under- 
stand the question. That.this collection of evidence is known to 
-Dr. Abbott appears from the references in his foot-notes. That, 
he has either overlooked, or silently set aside as irrelevant, many 
things in it which appear to mé material and important, is plain from 
the statements in his text. And if such things can so escape the 
notice of the particular reader who is inquiring into the evidence 
for the purpose of pronouncing judgment, it must be supposed 
that“ the general reader,” whose life is well known to be too 
short for such investigations, has little chance of becoming 
acquainted with them in their present condition. I propose there- 
fore to bring some of them forward by themselves in a less 
formidable shape, and with a more pointed application to. the 
questions on which they bear; not troubling myself further with 
Dr. Abbott’s apologetic explanations, but confining myself to the 
version of the facts which his use of the regular epithets shows 
that he accepts as authentic, and referring, in justification of the 
corrections which I shall propose, to the pages of my own book, 
where my authorities are specified. 


I 
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With regard to Bacon’s conduct towards the Earl of Essex, it is 
difficult to make out how much Dr. Abbott knows about Hssex’s 
case. He speaks of it as a matter which we are all supposed to 
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be familiar with and agreed upon, but tells nothing upon which 
any one, not knowing but desirous to learn, could build the loosest 
guess.as to the nature of the action on either side. He knows 
that Essex was in some sense Bacon’s “ patron” and “ benefactor”, 
(p. xliii.); that he was “restless,” blunt,” “impulsive,” and 
“negligent of the Queen’s humours;” that he engaged in a “plot” 
(p. xliv.), with which one whose “sympathies were with England 
afd against all who would divide or weaken’ England, and with 
the. Queen, as representing the unity of England,” could have “no 
sympathy.;” that he was “prosecuted” and “ruined.” On Essex’s 
side this is all that can be collected; what he was charged with, 
_ and what his Peers found him guilty of, being left entirely to the 
- reader’s imagination. On Bacon’s side we learn (p. xliii.) that the 
“restlessness,” &c., of his patron and former benefactor had made 
him uneasy; that he had taken pains to persuade him to be more 
agreeable to the Queen, and had shown him how; had thought it 
necessary to warn him that the services which he could himself 
offer were only such as consisted with duty to the State+—“so 
much as is lawful to be enclosed of a common” being all he had to 
` give of his own; that he had no sympathy with Essex’s plot, and 
“saw no cause why he should not take such part in the prosecution 
as might naturally devolve upon him” (p. xliv.); that he “ volun- 
teered his services for. the prosecution ;” “performed the petty 
part entrusted to him with a vigour approaching acrimony ;” and 
“drew up a narrative detailing the ruin of his unhappy friend” | 
(p.xlv.). And this is all: what the part was which was entrusted . 
to him, and what kind of narrative it was which he drew up, being 
again left to the imagination. 
Where so little is definitely stated there could not be many 
definite misstatements. But that Bacon volunteered his services 
. Yor the prosecution which issued in the ruin of Essex is certainly a 
mistake. His voluntary offer belonged to another occasion, of which 
I shall have to say more presently, quite different in all its material - 
features ; when Essex had not yet been accused or suspected of any 
offence more serious than contempt. In the meantime, upon the facts. . 
as above set forth, Dr. Abbott proceeds to pronounce judgment. 
His judgment is that “defence or.justification of such conduct can 
never be satisfactory” (p. xlv.); that Bacon’s “ desertion of Essex” 
“wasasin ... not to be justified, nor excused; nor extenuated”” 
_ (ibid.)\—a “fatal error” which “ most commonplace people, ` 
` obeying commonplace instincts,” would have avoided (p. xliv.),. 
but “of a piece with Bacon’s whole nature” (p. xlv.), and resulting 
from the “indifference to details” natural to--“a gigantic soul 
conscious of gigantic purposes,” and thereby “rendered absolutely 
blind to all the claims of:commonplace morality, and to the vulgar . 
ties that connect individuals.” à s 
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Dr. Abbott hopes that his book may be ‘of some use in the 
highest classes of schools; and he does well to warn such boys 


às arẹ conscious of gigantic souls and gigantic purposes that > 


- they are a dangerous possession and must be carefully kept 
in order. But if they are to be taught to connect this “moral 
with Bacon’s “desertion” of Essex, I think -they ought to 
know a little more about what Essex had been doing. For the 
duty of following your friend without knowing what he is after, 
and taking his part against the constable without asking what he 
has done, is one which it is not well that they should be taught. 
All that they can learn from Dr. Abbott is that Essex was one of 
those “ who would have divided or weakened England,” and were 
` engaged in a “plot” of some kind against the Queen (p. xliv.). 
If they turn to Lord Macaulay for help, they will find the meaning 


‘of this in plainer English ; they will find (“Essay on Bacon,” p. 27) © 


. that he had “endeavoured to throw the whole country into con- 
fusion for objects purely personal ;” in fact, thatthe’ plot so am- 
biguously indicated here as one which could not have been 
. approved of by.a man whose “sympathies were with England and 
with the Queen as representing the unity of England,” was nothing 
less than an armed insurrection, which, if it had not been sup- 


pressed at once, would have been the commencement of a civil . 


war. A school-monitor finding that his best friend, having been 
turned down for insolence to the head-master, had endeavoured 
in revenge to set fire to the house, would be in a position exactly 


like Bacon’s.. Would Dr. Abbott consider the case as sufficiently. 


explained by saying that his friend's design was one with which 
the monitor had no sympathy—that, on the contrary, his sym- 
pathies were with the school and against all who would injure it? 
If he “took such part in the prosecution as might naturally 
.devolve upon him,” would Dr. Abbott call it a sin, to be held up as 
a warning to posterity of the proneness of gigantic souls to “make 
shipwreck upon indifference to details”? (p. xlv.). Is it not plain 
that if the boys are to take warning by Bacon’s example, they 
must be told what he had to do, and what he did? Of which, be- 
cause Dr. Abbott gives no particulars, and Lord Macaulay gives 
more than are to-be found in the record, let me now offer a short 
account. ied T 
Passing by the statement (p. xxxvi.) that Bacon had never 
cared for Essex except as “a stepping-stone to knowledge ” (in 
support of which nothing can be said except that Dr. Abbotts 
theory required it), I may take it as. admitted that for the first 
seven or eight years%f their acquaintance he had done his best to 
promote Essex’s, fortune, reputation, merit, and security in the 
favour both of the Queen and the people; and that Essex had 
done the like for him.. The first symptom of estrangement came 
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from the Earl, when he ceased to ask advice from one whose 
advice went against his own humour; but it did not otherwise 
interrupt their friendship; and when the question arose of his 
going out as commander-in-chief to subdue the Irish rebellion, he 
. consulted him again. Bacon tried in. vain to dissuade him from 
going; and when he went, tried again to impress upon him the 
importance of addressing himself to the task with a due sense of 
its “responsibilities, difficulties, and dangers, and in a spirit of 
earnestness and loyalty ; after which he had no further communi- 
cation with him till his return. He returned in defiance of orders, 
leaving behind ‘the remains of an army wasted in doing nothing, 
and the rebellion stronger than he found it. Before he made his 
report to the Lords of the Council, Bacon saw him for a few 
minutes, and again offered him advice, which again he did not 
' follow; after which he was committed to the custody of the Lord 
i Keeper, and remained under restraint, first with him, and after- 
wards in his own house, for nearly a whole year. It was near the 
end of this period of restraint, during which Bacon had been 
-using all the art he had to persuade the Queen to let him come 
to Court again, that a judicial proceeding took place, which 
Dr. Abbott seems to have confused with the arraignment for 
treason eight months after. - The reasons for placing Essex under 
restraint had been publicly explained some time before by a 
declaration in’ the Star Chamber, made by the principal officers of 
State; but without any good effect, because he was not there to 

. answer. The new proceeding was to be an open trial, though 
not in the regular form ; a proceeding devised (not by Bacon,-who - 
thought it injudicious) for the purpose of clearing the Government 
from unjust imputations arising out of a misapprehension of the 
facts, by a course which should be compatible with indulgence to 
the offender (“ Letters and Life,” vol. ii. p.173). The form of pro- 
cedure was like that of an ordinary Star Chamber case; but it 
was conducted ina private room before a special commission— 
certain earls, barons, and judges being associated with the ordi- 
nary niembers of the Court; and the public not being admitted 
promiscuously, but an- audience selected so as to contain repre- 
sentatives of all professions and degrees and qualities being in- , 
vited to witness the proceedings. On this occasion it is true that 
Bacon did “volunteer his services for the prosecution”—that is, . 
he told the Queen that though-he should hold it a great favour to 
be excused, he wished her to know that he held his-duty to her to 
be his first duty, It is true also that the part assigned to him was 
an unimportant one, and that he handled it “not tenderly.” But 
if Dr. Abbott supposes that this proceeding had anything to do 
with Essex’s “plot,” or with his ultimate fate (as anybody reading ` 
pp. xliv., xlv., would imagine), he is under.a strange delusion— 
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. hardly to be accounted for in one who has read any other 
report of it than that which may be gathered from Lord 
Macaulay’s essay. All this was on the 5th of June, 1600, 
before any “plot” was suspected. The counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, by the Queen’s express order, distinctly freed Essex from 
all imputation of disloyalty: The sentence was not “ruin,” 
but only suspension from the execution of his offices and con- 
tinuance as a prisoner in his own house, “until it should please 

- her Majesty to release both this and all the rest” («Letters and 
Life,” vol. ii. p. 174) ; which she did, not long after; so that within 
a few weeks he was at liberty to go where he would—except 
to Court (ibid. p. 189). This result was partly no doubt due to 
Bacon himself, who had not delayed to represent to the Queen 
the fitness of the time to make an end of the quarrel, and receive 
him into favour again. Whether the result would have been 
different if he had refused to “perform the petty part entrusted 
to him,” or performed it with less “ vigour,” it is impossible to 
say. But it is easier to think that it might have been worse than 
that it would have been better. i : 

It is true however that Bacon was not yet satisfied with it. 

“ Seek access,” he had said to-Essex.on his firstiarrival, “ impor- 
tunè, opportunè, seriously, sportingly, every way.” The effect of 
his‘ personal presence on the Queen was what he trusted to for 
making the reconciliation complete and lasting; and he was 
therefore extremely desirous to bring about an interview. From 
the middle of July to Michaelmas he was incessantly engaged in 
smoothing or removing difficulties on both sides, and'in continual 
hope of succeeding. But about Michaelmas there came a change 
unintelligible to him at the time, though I think he knew a few 
months after (but always refrained from saying) how it came 
about. The Queen became not only more and more incensed 
against Essex, but began to look with suspicion upon Bacon 
himself as being too much his friend. For.three months she 
showed her displeasure by turning away from him whenever she 
saw him “with express and purpose-like discountenance,” and 
even refusing to see him about her own business (ibid. vol. iii. p. 
157) ; till at last he desired-and obtained leave to speak with her, 
and frankly complained of her usage of him ; "when, finding that 
though she received his expostulation graciously as far as he was 

“himself concerned, she would not hear a word about Essex, -he 
concluded ‘that he’ could do no godd, and resolved to meddle no 
more in the matter. © +». : ‘ 

This was immediately after New Years tide, 1600-1, and it is 
important to observe that it was the end of the business. He had 
done what he could ; he could do no more; and he had-no reason 
to believe that anything more, was coming, in which he would 
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`- have to take part. His endeavours to serve Essex as- an aspirant 
to greatness in the service of the Queen and State had failed, but 
not by any fault of his. From first to last he had proved himself 
the truest kind of friend. In his prosperity he had advised him 
_ against his humour till he lost his confidence; in his adversity he 

had pleaded his cause with the Queen till he*shared her dis- 
pleasure. What was to come was an entirely new case, and must 
be judged by itself on its own merits. 

Lord Macaulay, indeed; so completely i ignores all that passed. . 
in the busy months which succeeded Essex’s restoration to full 
liberty, and carries his reader with such rapidity from the slightest 
possible mention of the proceeding’ against him for contempt 
on the 5th of June (and no mention at all of the issue of it) to his 
„trial for high treason on the 19th of February, that-he makes 
it difficult for him to remember that the two causes were ‘not 
only quite distinct in everything, but were separated from each 
other in time by more than half a year; and actually deceives Dr. 
` Abbott into the belief that they were parts of the same transac- 
tion, if not the same altogether. Nevertheless, if he will only put 
Lord Macaulay’s essay aside and look into the books again, he will 
find that they were separated not only by eight full months, but. 
by events of the gravest importance, which entirely altered the 
relations of all the parties to each other. ‘There are cases in 
which it is a duty to help your friend ; there are cases in which it. 
is a duty to oppose him. + Bacon left Essex in the beginning of 
January engaged (as'he supposed) in the pursuit of an object in 
which he had every wish, and. every reason for wishing, that he 
might suceeed—an object which he had long laboured to bring 
about, and only desisted on perceiving that his intercession was 
doing mischief. He found him in the beginning of February 
engaged in an enterprise which it was horrible to him to think of, 
and of which the success was to be deprecated above all other 
things. He left him aspiring to be the most favoured servant of 
his country; he found him a leader of armed and open rebellion, 
and a public enemy. 

‘On Sunday morning, the 8th of February, the citizens of 
London were ‘astonished to see the Earl of Essex, followed by 
two hundred gentlemen with swords by their sides, marching 
through Cheapside and calling on them to arm in his delence. 
because somebody. was` going to murder him. They saw a hurried `’ 
consultation with the Lòrd Mayor and Sheriff interrupted by the 
King of Heralds proclaiming him traitor; saw him repulsed in an 
‘attempt tò force his way back down Ludgate-hill; then betake - 
himself to the river, and (with what remained of his company) 
enter his house by the water-gate, where shortly after they were 
all compelled to surrender at discretion. 
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At what time and in what shape the news of this first reached 
Bacon we do not know; but we may assume that he knew before 
night all that was known at Court; which was, that the notice of the 
Government, having been attracted by a tumultuous assembly 
at Essex House that. morning, the Lord Keeper, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Comptroller of the Household, and the Earl of Wor- - 
cester (all belonging to what was considered as the Essex party 
in the Council, and the two last his kinsmen), had been sent to 
ask the cause, and offer to report to the Queen any matter of 

- complaint; that they had all been detained and locked up under 
guard while the rest, tried their°fortune in the City, and had not 
been released till the afternoon, when the case was seen to be 
desperate. That a conspiracy so extensive, so unsuspected, so 
unaccountable, including so many men of rank and character, of 
which neither the ends nor the means were visible, was a thing-to 
be investigated by the Government, will hardly be denied even by: 

. the most uncompromising enemy of all’ Governments of all past 
times. All those who were taken in the fact had been lodged in 
prison on Sunday night} and arrangements were immediately 
made for examining them. On Wednesday, the 11th of February, 
a paper of interrogatories was forwarded from the Council to the : 
law officers for their guidance in the inquiry, with instructions to 
take the several prisons in order, working in parties of not more 
than three together. This was to save time, the number of 

‘ examinations to be taken being so many and expedition being so 
important. Bacon, as a man at that time ordinarily employed in 
the business of the learned counsel, of course received his,com- 
mission along with the others; and if anybody thinks that he 
ought to have refused his help, perhaps he will state on what 
grounds and in what terms. For seven consecutive days they 
continued their examinations without finding any clue to the 
mystery; but on the eighth conclusive evidence as to the plans, 
the preparations, and the leaders of the insurrection, which had 
just been obtained by thé Council and made the case complete, 
were communicated to “Coke and Bacon” (“ Letters and Life,” 

< vól. ii. p. 214, note 2), with directions to spend no more time upon 
the less conclusive parts, but to proceed at once upon this. In the 
excited and inflammable condition of popular feeling it was im- 
portant that the truth should be made known as soon as possible, 
and it had been resolved to bring the two earls, Essex and South- 
ampton; to trial the next day. Whoever will take the trouble to ~ 
understand and remember how matters really stood on Wednes- 
day, the 18th of February, when Bacon received these directions 
frora the Council, will find no difficulty in understanding why he 
did not refuse to obey them. Ifa doubt could have arisen in his 
mind, the answers by which it would have’ been met were many, 
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obvious, and irresistible. But I cannot, for my own part, fancy 
him making a question of it with himself. It would have been 
quitting his post on the eve-of the battle—a desertion not to be 
so much as thought of by one who had any sense of his duty. ` 
” As to the “vigour approaching acrimony ” (p. xly.) with which 
he performed the part assigned to him, I do not know. whether. 
Dr. Abbott alludes to his performance on this occasion or on the 
5th of June: perhaps he does not know himself, not being aware 
apparently of the difference. But when a man’s part is to prové 
that the case entrusted to him is just, I suppose he ought to pet- 
form it with as much vigour as is* necessary to make the proof 
complete; and those who read with care such reports as we have 
of the trial at Westminster on the 19th of February, will pérceive 
that if Bacon’s part had been- left out, the two most important 
points in the defence would have been left unanswered, and the © 
impression taken by the public of the real conditions of the case 
—far short of the truth as it was, from the want, not certainly of 
acrimony, but of order and ability with which the other parts 
were conducted—would have been still further astray. 
But there is yet another sin for which Bacon has to answer in 
this matter. He “drew up a narrative detailing the ruin of his 
unhappy friend.” Dr. Abbott is too apt to assume in his readers a 
knowledge of what he is talking about, which they cannot fairly 
be expected to possess. Whether “a narrative detailing the 
ruin” of a man (who has been ruined) be a bad deed.or a good 
one, depends surely upon its character and object; and of the 
character and object of the narrative in question he tells us 
nothing whatever. Only in placing it among those of Bacon’s 


acts which cannot be satisfactorily defended or justified (p. xlv.), . Á 


he implies that there was something wrong in it. Authorities 
indeed—in the sense of opinions to the same effect pronounced 
` by other people—might easily have been quoted in support of the 
assumption ; for one author repeats another, and it has long been 
the fashion to adopt the censure without caring to show or 
examine the ground. But though a general consensus of autho- 
rities may seem a formidable thing, it does not bar the right of 
appeal to the evidence upon which itself reposes ; and the evidence 
in this case is still as complete and as accessible as it was when 
. the censure (of which these are merely echoes, not confirmations 
by another judgment) was first uttered. Having myself taken a 
great deal of pains in examining this evidence and searching for 
more, and set it all out in the form in which it may be most con- 
` veniently examined by others, I feel entitled to ask for a re- 
consideration of this question, and if not for a reversal of the 
popular judgment, at least for an attempt, or pretence of 
. attempt, to justify it. The narrative in question was entitled, 
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« A Declaration of the Practices and Treasons. attempted and 
committed by Robert, late Earl of Essex, and his Complices ;” 
and all that Dr. Abbott thinks it necessary to say of its history is 
that it was drawn up by Bacon, “as the Queen took delight in- 
his pen.” The last clause (I may observe by the way) though 
printed as if the words were Bacon’s own, does not represent 
correctly even the general effect of what he says: * but that is ` 
too small a matter to stay for. .It is more important to observe ` 
that a narrative “drawn up by Bacon” because “the Queen took 
delight in his pen,” is a very inadequate and misleading descrip- 
tion of an official document, drawn up indeed by Bacon, but 
drawn up by order of the Queen and her Council, for the purpose 
of explaining to the people the true course and motives of a great 
act of public justice concerning which they were altogether mis- ` 
informed ; superintended by them in its execution, altered accord- 
ing to their direction, and put forth in their name and upon their 
responsibility. “It was not Bacon’s narrative, whose name did not a 
appear in it, and whose position gave him no control over it; it 
was the oficial narrative. Still more important is it to observe 
that whoever was responsible for it was responsible for nothing 
worse than the publication of a carefully correct account of a case 
on which the public safety required that the public should not be 
‘misled by false reports. Epithets have been bestowed upon, it 
with the freedom of stones thrown at random; but no misstate- 
ment has ever, so far‘as I know, been detected init. I have care- 
fully comparéd each statement with the independent evidence all 
through; and my belief is that it was meant to be, that it was . 
by its authors believed to be, and moreover that it was and. is,. | 
a narrative. strictly and scrupulously veracious. If any one 
thinks otherwise, his. course is simple and short—let him point 
ont one clause of one sentence in it that asserts or implies what is 
nottrue. It is now thirteen years since I reprinted this declaration, 
along with all the authentic evidence bearing upon the state- 
ments in it which with much searching I had been able to collect. 
I called attention to it in the words which follow:— - 

“The reader is now in a condition to judge for himself how fat the 
_ official narrative is borne out by the depositions. He has both before him, 
side by side, as nearly in their original state as modern orthography and 
typography permit—in all substantial points, I venture to say, represented 
with scrupulous fidelity—discrepancies pointed out, omissions replaced, and 
entire declarations produced which were withheld at the time for reasons 
no longer applicable ; and if the effect of the evidence.so set forth is in 
any material circumstance misrepresented in the statement published by 
the Government, there can be no longer any difficulty in pointing out how 
and where.” (Vol. ii. p. 366.) 5 ne 


* « About that time, her Majesty taking a liking of my pen upon that I had done before - 
concerning the proceeding at York House, and likewise upon some other declarations , 
which in former times by her appointment I put in writing, commanded me,” &e. vol. 
ii. p. 159. . 
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I am fiat aware that any attempt has been made during these 
thirteen years to do this. The only attempt of the kitd that had 
been made before was Mr. Jardine’s; of which, and of its failure, 
& par ticular account will be found in the same volume, pp. 242— 
244; and the only point in which, so far as I know, the official nar- 
rative is really at variance with what appears upon the face of it to 
be the most authentic evidence, is one which I discovered myself. 
It relates to the date of Essex’s communication to Southampton 
and Blunt of his purpose to go over to England with two or 
three thousand soldiers—“ to make good his first landing with that 
force, until he could have drawn unto him a sufficient strength to 
have proceeded further” (vol. ii. p. 314). This was Sir Christopher 
Blunt’s confession as given'in the official narrative—the time at 
which the communication was made not being specified. But in 
the original examination bearing the deponent’s signature (lately 
printed, by the Camden Society from a MS. at Hatfield), ‘the time 
is defined, and is found to. differ from that assumed in the “ De- 
claration,” and, if correct, to make Essex’s case so very much worse 
that I hope we may impute it-(being otherwise though not con- 
tradicted yet not corroborated) to an error in taking down the 
words, or a slip of tongue or memory in delivering them. . But I 
do not enter further into this part of the case, not knowing Dr. 
Abbotts view of it. For an explanation of the point in question, ` 
and what depends upon it; see “Letters and. Life,” vol. ii. p. 
366, - d 


So‘far, then, I find nothing in Bacon’s conduct through all this 
business which is not in accordance with the simplest rules of 
morality—therefore nothing to make me think that his mind was 
too gigantic to be bound by them. But in this case we have the 
advantage of hearing not the charges only, but his answer to them 
as well. In those which are coming we must remember that the’ 
charge of corruption is the only one on which he had the oppor- 
tunity of offering any explanation for himself; none of the others 
having been brought against him during his life, or supposed by 
anybody to require explanation. In hes not being conscious of 
any crime himself, not being accused of any by his friends or 
enemies, and not purposing to write an autobiography, he had no 
, occasion to-tell the story on his own behalf; and now that we call 
him to account for these things, we must not for get that though 
we bring him to trial we cannot put him upon his defence. Even 
in the days when it was not thought unjust to refuse a prisoner 
the aid of counsel, it was thought unjust to condemn him unheard; 
and it cannot be denied that in all these historical questions we do 
in fact pronounce judgment in the absence of the party accused. 
upon ‘evidence which is all hearsay. Our justification is that we 
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cannot help it. The man is dead and must take the consequences. 
And we have the consolation of thinking that if we cannot hear 
him neither can we hurt him ; if our judgment be unjust, we may 
hurt ourselves by it, but it will make no difference to him. And 
this is true. In order, however, not to hurt ourselves more than we 
need, we shall do well to remember that in all such cases we are 
responsible for the proper weighting of both the scales in the 
judicial balance. pee 

‘And now let us see what other offences agajinst.the rules of 
commonplace morality Dr. Abbott lays to Bacon’s charge. 


i 


First comes the “prosecution of St. John ” (p. lvi.), concerning 
which, if his scholars wish to know who St, John was, what he 
had done, what-he was prosecuted for, and what Bacon had to do : 
with it,—for otherwise why should they think ‘worse of Bacon for 
prosecuting St. John than of any other lawyer for prosecuting any 
other offender?—they may, perhaps, by-the time they havé ad- 
vanced through some seventy or eighty pages to the, end ‘of the 
third chapter, see reason to suspect that hé was “a patriot who 
dared to attack Benevolences.” But if they want to now any 
more they must turn to Lord Macaulay again, from whom they 
will learn—not much indeed—but as much probably ‘as Dr. 
“Abbott could tell them. From him they will learn that “when 
Oliver St. John was brought before the Star Chamber for main- 
taining that the King had no right to levy Benevolences, and was, 
for his manly and constitutional conduct, sentenced to imprison- 
ment during the royal pleasure, and to a fine of £5,000, Bacon 
appeared as counsel for the prosecution.” From the sentence imme- 
diately preceding they will perhaps feel justified in inferring 
further that in so doing he. was “ perverting. the laws to the vilest 
purposes of tyranny.” But they will learn nothing more; and of 
this they will have to unlearn something. The statement of the 
case indeed, though far from accurate, iè less inaccurate than . 
usual; and the charge against Bacon is so temperately worded 
that if it were not for the juxtaposition of the two sentences im- 
plying a connection between them, it would not seem to involve 
any blame at all; for’even in these days the counsel for the prose- 
cution is not held responsible either for the resolution to prosecute 
or for the sentence awarded. : 

But before we proceed’ to consider the criminality of “appearing 
as counsel” in the case, let us know what the case was. ‘Those 
who wish to know all about it—what the “ Benevolence” was, and 
how it was levied, and what precautions were taken to keep it- 
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within the law, as well as what followed—may find it all in 
“Letters and Life,” vol. v. pp. 77—83, 180—152. But it will be 
enough for my present purpose to say that the Benevolence was 
a voluntary subscription for the relief of an empty exchequer, 
begun by the bishops, and followed by the council and nobility, 
in which the clergy and the laity in general were invited to join 
(pp. 78—82); that the course taken (against Bacon’s advice, p. 81) 
for circulating the invitation was by letters from the Council to 
the sheriffs, justices of the’ peace, and mayors; and that Oliver 
St. John, having been applied to for help in the business’ by the 
mayor of Marlborough, excused himself ‘in a letter, addressed in 
effect to the justices of the county in public session, in which 
he. denounced the measure as against law, reason, and religion ; 
declaring that it made the King guilty, ipso facto, of perjury; that 
it was such an act as those by which Richard II. lost his crown ; 
and that every subject who should lend his help would be acces- 
sory to the King’s sin and in danger of excommunication. On 
hearing of this production the Lords of the Council, whose letter 
to the mayor was the subject of these remarks, resolved to call 
upon the writer to answer efor them in the Star Chamber; the 
charge being—not that he had “maintained that the King had no 
right to levy Benevolencés”—but that he had “slandered and 


, traduced. in the public sessions letters sent from the Lords of the ` 


Council touching the Benevolence.” 

This was the case. As for Bacon’s “appearance as counsel” in 
it, it was the duty of the Attorney-General, as the retain ed counsel 
for the Crown, to conduct it; and Bacon, being Attorney-General, 
opened it to the Court, produced the evidence, and having diss 


‘ tributed the offence into four heads, took the first to himself, and 


_ left the other three to the other law officers of the Crown. It has 
never been said that he treated the question unfairly or unbé- 
comingly ; and though it is silently assumed that the proceeding 
was tyrannical and the judgment unjust, it was not so judged by 
anybody: at the time, not even by the subject and sufferer himself. - 
For the justice of the sentence passed by the Court—and passed 
upon the motion of no less a man than the Lord Chief Justice , 
Coke, the great champion of the Constitution against the King—was . 
publicly acknowledged by St. John himself. Upon that acknow- 
ledgment the penalties were remitted. And’as a further favour, 
z “that so great an ignominy remain not on the name of one now 
received as your Majesty’s sworn servant,” the whole record of 
‘the sentence—and of the “manly and constitutional conduct” 
: along with it—was removed from the-books upon his own earnest 
- petition. : 

»In a cause then which had this beginning and this ending, 
Bacon “appeared as counsel for the prosecution.” That is the sole 
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offence laid to his tee ge—the implied assumption being that he 
ought to have refused to appear. But when an Attorney-General 
refuses to perform one of the ordinary duties of his office, he, must 
give some reason, and what reason could Bacon have given? It 
was not for him to decide whether the offence was one fit to be 
brought before the Star Chamber; the Council had heard the 
allegations and decided that it was. It was not for him to say 
that it was one that ought not to be punished: that question was - 
for the Court. His business was ay to prepare the information. 
And certainly if to bring such an act before such a tribunal’ was 
a “perversion of the laws to the purposes of tyranny,” the blame 
must rest first of all upon Coke, who in his capacity, not of 
‘counsel or legal adviser, but of judge, declared that the offence 
had been proved and deserved a fine of £5,000 and perpetual 
imprisonment; next, upon the other members of the Court (in- 
cluding. most of the great: officers), who in the same capacity 
concurred with him; and lastly, upon the Council of State, that 
ordered the prosecution. All these had some part either in the 
origin of the proceeding or its issue; for the Council might have 
refrained from prosecuting, and. the Court might have acquitted. 
But Bacon was responsible for nothing but setting forth the charge 
and evidence, which he is not even said to have done unfairly, 
and`which he did in fact with a moderation and temperance 
evidently intended to smooth the way for a submissioh to be 
followed by a pardon—the whole object being gained when it 
had thus been made known by a public proceeding that such 
language could not be lawfully indulged in. 

Here again, therefore, I see no signs of a soul too extraordinary 
to “bind itself by ordinary rules” (p. xlv.). I see nothing but 
ordinary diligence and fidelity in performing: an -ordinary and 
proper duty. The real difficulty is not to reconcile Bacon’s action 
in the case with, common morality, but to understand how it ever 

came to be placed among the examples on the other side. The 
explanation may be found perhaps in the laws of-rhetoric. Lord 
Macaulay had committed his paragraph to the proposition that 
Bacon, ‘while meditating the reduction and recompilement of the 
laws of England, “ was employed in perverting those laws to the 
vilest purposes of. tyranny.” Examples were wanted. He had 
two which he knew how to make effective, but the true accumu- 
lative climax requires not less than three; and the case of Oliver 
St. John was the best third he could find. Being placed first in 
the ascending series, lightly touched and quickly left, it answered 
its purpose quite well. Nobody stays to: cross-examine a piece of 
évidence on which so little stress is laid, and being accepted with- .- 
out examination, it serves as well.as‘a better for a step to rise 
from ; and though the just inference from such an artifice is that 
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examples in point are scarce, the effect on the imagination of an 
unwary reader is that they abound, 
The next has more appearance of substance. 


III. 


The charge of “ torturing Peacham” (p. lvi.) requires neither ex- 
ai nor comment to account for its insertion among offences 
against commonplace morality. The use of torture in criminal 
proceedings—though in certain cases,and for certain purposes it 
was then held to be within the legal authority of the Council, by . 
whom it was freely resorted to on occasion without dispute or 
remonstrance, and certainly with the direct sanction of Coke, 
both as Attorney-General in his earlier and as Privy-Councillor in 
his later years (see vol. v. p. 92, note 2, and vol. vii. p. 78), has. 
long been abominable to all English minds: and if Bacon tortured 
Peacham, whoever Peacham might be, nothing that can be said in 
palliation will be listened to. For my own part, indeed, I believe 
that he was a very humane man, and yet that there were cases— 
that of Guy Fawkes for instance—in which he would have thought 
the use of torture justifiable; not because of the enormity of the 
crime, but because the public safety required the revelation of 
secrets which the prisoner could certainly reveal if he chose. 
But Peacham’s case was not one of this kind, and before we pro- 
ceed to inquire how far Bacon was justified in torturing him, 
there is another question to be asked, the answer to which will 
perhaps make this superfluous. Is it true that Bacon did torture 
him? Lord Macaulay implies that he did, and Dr. Abbott assumes 
it as a fact admitted. But what reason have they for thinking so? 
Unless to see a.thing done be the same as to do it, I do not 
believe that any can be produced. 

In order to settle this point, it is not necessary to inquire i 
far the King and Council were justified in proceeding against 
Peacham for treason., For our present purpose, it is enough to 


- . know that having been brought before the High Commission for 


a libel upon his bishop, and his house being searched for evidence, 
certain papers were found there relating to political affairs which 
were judged by the Council to contain treasonable matter: and 
that, having examined him in the usual way, and seen reason to 
suspect that he was concealing something which the State had a 
right to know, they—that is, not Bacon, but the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Earl of Suffolk, the Duke of Lenox, the Earl of 
` Worcester, Lord Stanhope, Sir Ralph Winwood, Sir Fulke Greville, 
and Sir Julius Cesar—directed a warrant to two of their own 
body—Winwood, principal Secretary of State, and Cæsar, Master 
of thé Rolls—along with the ‘Attorney and Solicitor-General, the 


e 
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two King’s Sergeants, the Lieutenant of the Tower, and the Clerk 
of the Council (that is, to two of themselves, with the learned 
counsel and officials to assist), requiring them to examine Peacham 
upon certain interrogatories, and if they found him not otherwise 
willing to tell the truth, “then to put him to the manacles as they 
should see occasion.” The examination took place accordingly. 
The report—of which the sum was that they had examined him 
upon the interrogatories and applied the torture, but without 
effect—was drawn up by Winwood, and signed by himself first, 
and then by the other commissioners named in the warrant— 


` namely, Cesar, Bacon, Montague, Helwysse, Crewe, Yelverton, 


and Cottington. And this is the whole evidence, direct or indirect, 
upon whichiit is asserted that Bacon tortured Peacham. 

Of the part taken in the examination severally by these eight 
commissioners we know nothing whatever; except that the King 
seems to have found some fault with the course pursued; that 
Bacon was “not the principal examiner” (v. p. 100); and that he 
disapproved of some of the measures which some of the others 
had taken in hope of “ discovery” (ibid. pp. 125, 126). But in a 
commission at the head of which were two Privy, Councillors, 
one of whom had been actively engaged in the prosecution 
from the beginning (ibid. p. 91, note 2), and was of a harsh 


overbearing nature, it is absurd -to suppose that Bacon could’ 


have had the direction of the proceedings; and yet, unless 
we assume that he had the general direction, why should we 
suppose that he had any voice in that particular resolution? In 


` the only examination throughout the whole business of which 


he had the direction, there was neither torture nor apprehension 
of torture (ibid..pp. 122—127): There is no reason whatever 
to think that the application of torture in this examination (of 
which Winwood had the direction) was either suggested by him, 
‘or approved, or even silently concurred in.* There is good reason 
“to believe that if he disapproved ever so much, he could not have 
prevented it, though by judicious interposition he might (and 
may) have helped to moderate and guide it. That he was present 
while it was inflicted, and that the obligation to be present 


was due to the office which he held, is true ; that it was very © 


painful to him, is probable; but that “the torturing of Peacham” 


* Dr. Abbott attempts to justify his assertion that “ Bacon tortured Peacham” 
(p. lvi., note) by quoting a letter written five or six years after, in which he ‘said of 
another prisoner, at another time, charged with another offence, that he deserved to be 
put to torture “ as much as Peacham did.” This implies, he says, that Bacon “ approved. 
of the torture of Peacham.”” But he forgets that the statement which he has to justify 
is not that Bacon approved.of the thing, but that he did it. 

I should not myself infer from tho words eyen that he approved of the application in 


Peacham’s case, Coke,. who as Privy Councillor authorized the torture of Peacock,’ 


would have said no less. He thought, no doubt, that Peacock deserved it as much as 
Peacham. Doos it follow that he either advised or approved, or would have authorized, 
the application of it in Peacham’s case ? ` 
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` was in any way or in any degree owing to him—that it, was in 
any sense of the word his act—there is not (so far as I know) any 
ground at all for believing. i 


If I am asked how then it ever came to be imputed to him—- 


-how it came that, there being eight distinguished persons (of 
whom he was not one) who were all' and each distinctly answer- 
able for authorizing the torture, and eight others less distinguished 
(of whom he was one) who yere concurrently answerable for 
applying it, he was picked by posterity out of all that company 
as the one real author, who should bear the whole blame—the 
only explanation I can suggest. is that he was-a busy and promi- 


, 


nent actor in some of the subsequent stages of the case, and that - 


„~ posterity, failing to observe that the part he played in the first act 
was a subordinate one, has paid him such honour as she pays to 
her mythic heroes—attributing every deed she remembers to the 
one man whose name she has not forgotten, The imputation, it 
should’ be observed, though it has been so generally accepted and 
taken such strong root, is quite a modern one. I cannot find that 
anybody before Lord Macaulay had represented the torturing of 
Peacham as an act of Bacon’s; nor can I find anything either in 


or out of his essay which justified him‘in doing so. Still therefore _ 
Iam able to believe that Bacon’s soul was-small enough to be 


bound by the rules of commonplace morality. 


Iv. * 

The next charge, as indicated rather“ than expressed by Dr. 
Abbott, that of “holding up to posterity for ever the contrast 
between his courtier-like servility and Coke’s manly independence” 
` (p. lvi.), does not seem at the first view to imply any moral offence. 
The act of holding up a contrast to posterity can only be accounted 
a crime.on the supposition that it is not a just contrast. If his 
* own conduct as Attorney-General was servile, and Coke’s as Chief 
Justice was manly and independent, the best reparation he could 
make was to hold up both as examples—his own to be avoided, 
Coke’s to be followed. But of course the words were meant to 


imply some specific charge of servility: and if we turn as before . 


to the corresponding passage in Lord Macaulay’s essay, we shall 
find what it was. Dr. Abbott meant to say that before proceeding 
to prosecute Peacham for treason, Bacon consulted the Judges of 
the King’s Bench upon the point of law whether the offence 
amounted to treason; in other words (which I need not say are 
Lord Macaulay’s), that “he was employed to settle the: question 
of law ”that is, to obtain an authoritative opinion contrary to 
law—“ by tampering with the Judges ;” a charge grave enough 
(so stated) to become its place in the rhetorical climax; but 
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resting on two misconceptions—singular as coming frorn such 
a quarter arid coming together, but easily demonstrable—one 
relating to a common constitutional’ practice, the other to the 
meaning of a hard-word.: 

It is difficult to make out ee E Macaulay derived his 
information about this business. It cannot have been from Bacon’s 
letters; because if he had read them he must have discovered 
from them the very material mistake under which he labours all 
along. It must have been an old impression taken at second- 
hand, to which He has added a touch or two from fragmentary 
reading or imperfect recollection of extracts from the correspon- 
dence. He believed that in the twelfth year of James I. it was a 
new thing—a thing (I think he says) without a single precedent— 
for the law-officers of the Crown to hold private consultations with 
the Judges touching capital cases which they were afterwards to 
try ; a thing which was then objected to by Coke on that ground, 
as “new and highly improper.” How he can have read through 
even the one letter from which we learn that Coke did ‘object to 
the course which was proposed (see vol. v. p. 101) without finding 
that private consultation with the assembled Judges in such cases 
was “ordinary,” I cannot imagine. That the Council had already 
resolved in this very case to follow this course (see note p. 91) he 
may not have known; the letter from which we know it'was only 
to be found in Dalrymple’ s Memorials, and is not dated; but’ the 
nature of the novelty in the consultation, as proposed to Coke by 
Bacon—the novelty to which Coke objected—he must have been 
blind not to see, if he saw the letter in which the conference is 
reported at which both the proposal and the objection were made. 
In public prosecutions involving any doubt or difficulty, it was an 
ordinary precaution on the part of the Government tò ask the 
opinion of the Judges beforehand—not for the purpose of influenc- 
ing them, but of knowing from them whether the case were fit to 
go into court with. Between the 16th and 23rd of January, the 
Council had agreed among themselves that the case of Peacham. 
was one in which this precaution was expedient. “The term now 
approaching, which on Monday next doth begin, the Lords do hold 
it most convenient for his Majesty’s service that the Judges upon 
their arrival to the town should assemble together to evéry bench. 
A copy of Peacham’s book, authentically collationed, is to be delivered : 
upon their resolution, which they will not deliver without advised 
deliberation, the Lords will with respectful care proceed, as in 
duty shall become them, for the honour of his Majesty. This I 
find, that the Judges declaring this impious fact to be treason, the cause 
cannot be tried before the end of Easter Term,” &c. This ig 
Winwood's report to the King before Bacon has had anything-to 

do in the matter that we know of. And if this course had been | 
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followed, no objection would have been taken by Coke or bane bode 
else. But the King, fancying that the opinion of the assembled 
Judges was only the opinion of Coke (the others having in his 
presence no opinions of their own) and wishing to know what 
each really thought of the case, directed Bacon to take- their 
opinions upon it separately. 

This was the novelty, and the only novelty; and the device is 
sufficiently like the King to reliéve us from the necessity of 
inventing a prompter. Bacon, though he may have thought it 
injudicious (for he never repeated or recommended it afterwards, 
see p. 119), saw no other harm in it, and took the best measures 
he could think of to execute the commission. The difficulty lay 
only with: Coke, who, was seized with a fit of diffidence, very 
unusual with him. He could not trust himself to give an opinion 
upon such a question without consulting his fellows—Crook, 
Haughton, and Doderidge. His objection had nothing to do 
with the giving of an opinion beforehand upon a case which he 
might have to try; but'he maintained that the judges were to be 
treated as a body : it was fit they should be consulted, but “they . 
were not to give opinion by fractions”—that is, individually, each 
speaking for himself—* but entirely, according to the vote where- 
upon they should settle upon conference” (see vol. v. p. 107). I 
do not believe that any such pretension had been set up on 
behalf of the bench before; and I feel very certain that if Coke 
had had to try the case he would not have found it necessary to 
consult his brethren before he, laid down the law. But the power 
of the judges as a party in the State would have been consider- 
ably increased by the establishment of such a rule; and he, as 
their chief, would have had the largést share in the increase. It 
appears, however, that he could find no precedents to “support his 
doctrine; for he ‘did not stand upon it; and when he heard that 
the other three had given their opinions separately and privately 
(so that he could have no further control over them) he con- 
sented to send. his own in the same way. ,No attempt was made 
to influence his opinion except by argument. The papers were 
left. with him, and he considered them at his leisure. 

_ Thé question whether a judge might be asked for an opinion 
beforehand on a case which he would have to try, did not arise in this 
case ; for it was not going to be tried in London, or by any judge 
of the King’s Bench elsewhere. So that the matter at issue was 
merely the right of these judges to refuse to advise the King 
except in a body. „And this being so, I do not see any other 
. “contrast” between Bacon’s conduct and Coke’s than what would 
naturally follow from the opposition of their views and policy. - I 
do not belicve that Bacon thought it either constitutional or 
expedient, or for the interests of justice, that the judges should 
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be erected into a fourth estate.. His doctrine was that they ` were- 
‘to be “lions, but lions under the throne” And therefore, though I 
think it very probable that he thought the King’s proceeding 
unwise for himself, as likely to. irritate the lions and make them 

dangerous, I think it very improbable that he thought it would be 

. bad for. the country if it could be managed without producing 

that effect. He thought, at any rate, that the experiment was 

legal; that the King had a perfect right to ask advice from his 

judges in that way ; that he himself had no pretence for refusing 

to obey his master’s command, or even to remonstrate. There- 

fore I do not perceive the “courtier-like servility” of his pro- 

ceedings. I perceive nothing but diligent service. Nor, on the 

other hand, do I see any peculiar manliness in Coke’s part of the 

business. The value of the opinion of’ the judges in popular 

opinion, in which ‘consisted their political power, depended in 

great measure upon the appearance of unanimity. The appear- . 
ance of unanimity depended upon their speaking with one voice. 

If they differed, and let it be known that they differed, they could 
not pass for infallible authorities; but if the opinion of the 
majority were always pr esented as the % opinion of the whole body, 
they might. This opinion was.at present under Coke’s control, 

and he wanted to keep it to himself. He did not want the help 
of his brethren to form or confirm his own judgment; but he felt 
that if they were allowed to pronounce judgments of their own 
without help from him, they might pronounce wrong; and then 
his authority, which was the authority of the whole body, would 
be weakened. He stood up—manfully, if you will—in behalf of 
himself and his order; and after a fortnight’s struggle gave in 
. because he could: not help it. In all which, if I see little to hold 
up for admiration or imitation, neither do I see anything to 
blame. - The “contrast” between: the two men was not in spirit, 

but in judgment. Each was fighting for what he believed to be 
the constitution; but one thought that the lions should be under 
- the throne, the other thought that the throne should be under the 
lions. 

This, however, is a conclusion upon my own view of the facts: 
not upon Lord Macaulay’s, which I suppose is also Dr. Abbott’s. 
For upon their view of the facts, that Coke’s conduct should be 
held up to posterity as a model of “ manly independence,” seems 
to me most strange. According to Lord Macaulay, Bacon was 
employed to “tamper with” Coke for the purpose of “settling a 
question -of law” according to the King’s wish; to make him the 
instrument of “introducing into the courts of law an odious 
abuse for which no precedent could be found;” to propose to him 
to be the first example of a Judge allowing himself to be 
“tampered with in order to procure a capital conviction.” And 
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it was in this sense that Coke understood his proposal. So under- 
standing it, he did indeed object to it—“ seeming to affirm that 
such particular and (as he called it) auricular taking of opinions 
‘was not according to the custom of the realm.” But what did he 
do? He consented to take it into consideration; and at the end 
of a fortnight, though still “sullen and reluctant”—I presume 

_ therefore without having seen reason to change his . opinion— 
“followed the example of his brethren ”—that is to say, he did 
‘the thing he had been ‘asked to do. And for this he is to be held 
up to posterity for ever as a model of “ manly independence.” If 
I had to choose between the man who gives an opinion when he 
thinks he ought not, and the man who asks him to give it because 
he thinks he ought, I should prefer the man who asks. But upon 
my view of the facts no such dilemma presents itself. I have 
no doubt.that Coke gave his opinion at last because he felt that 
he had been wrong in refusing to give it at first; and in that ` 
respect posterity may give him credit for some manliness, though 
it must go-without any “contrast” to make it seem greater than 
it was. f 


These are all the definite offences laid to Bacon’s charge, up to 
the time when he became Lord Keeper, from which we are asked 
to infer that he had become blind to all the rules of commonplace 

‘morality through too profound a belief that he had been born for 
the service of mankind. The rest of his delinquencies, real or 
imaginary, stated or insinuated, I will examine in another paper. 


JAMES SPEDDING. 
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HAT a real and—within certain limits—a final settlement of the 
‘question of University Organization is seriously contemplated 
by Her’ Majesty’s Government, is evident from the Bill that has 
just been introduced for Oxford, and the speeches of the minister 
- introducing it. It is true that the weakness of merely permissive 
legislation has not been altogether avoided; and such weakness 
‘is peculiarly dangerous here, where the problem is to bring into 
effective co-operation the action of several distinct and nearly inde- 
pendent corporations. Still, if the new Commission is united and 
firm, it can easily provide that the Colleges, while allowed to 
determine the details of their own reform, shall yet be recon- . 
structed in such’ a manner as to. constitute them harmonious 
members of one coherent academic system. And the main lines 
of the reform, towards which public opinion in both Universities 
has long been steadily tending, have been laid down by Lord 
Salisbury with much clearness and decision. ‘The “Idle Fellow- 
ship” is to become a thing of the past; academic endowments are 
to be restored to academic uses. How urgently the need of this 
restoration is felt, in Cambridge at least, is as yet hardly realized by 
the world outside. This University has for years been struggling 
and starving in the most pitiable manner, unable to provide decently 
for the most indispensable functions; while what are commonly 
talked and: thought of as “her rich endowments” have been 
distributed among thriving schoolmasters, school-inspectors, rising 
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journalists, barristers full of briefs, and barristers who never look 
for briefs. Many important branches of study are not represented 
at all within the limits of the University: several more are inade- 
quately and precariously represented by college lecturers only. 
The Professorships that do exist, outside the sacred and fruitful 
precincts of theology, are supported by incomes varying in 
‘amount from a third to a fifth of the salary of a county court 
judge. The utmost economy is unable to provide Cambridge 
with .a sufficiency even of the ugliest buildings required for 
scientific teaching and research in the present stage of the pro- 
gress of knowledge. How these deficiencies are to be supplied, 
how the different grades of academic teachers and’ investigators 
are to be appointed and paid, how the co-operation of University 
and Colleges is to be organized on a stable and satisfactory basis, 
are questions requiring much further discussion and much skill 
and judgment to settle. It would be impertinent in a paper like . 
the present to anticipate summarily the results of the seven years 
of labour appointed for the new Commission. The task that I 
have proposed to myself is the much humbler one of examining ` 
-the actual results of the existing distribution of college endow- 
ments; in order that while its shortcomings and the positive evils 
‘that flow from it are traced to their proper sources, whatever good 
is really done by it may be as far as possible secured in the im- 
pending redistribution of the fund. For the sake of clearness and 
precision, I have thought it best to confine the discussion to Cam- 
bridge; though the greater part of it is obviously applicable to 
both Universities alike. l 
There is no doubt that the Fellowship fund was originally 
designed for the maintenance of learned leisure: and a consider- 
able part of the confusion of thought that exists on the subject of 
Fellowships arises from the difficulty of ascertaining how far the 
original, historical raison d'étre of the institution has actual appli- 
cation and force at the present time; a difficulty which commonly 
‘arises in the case of old institutions of which the working has 
been subjected to a long gradual process of indefinite customary 
change, with or without an intermixture of abrupt legal chan ges. 
No one of course is so ignorant as to suppose that the majority of 
existing Fellows of Colleges are persons employing an unbroken 
leisure in the cultivation of learning. Still there is a vague idea 
current that resident Fellows at least are in some degree, bound 
to devote themselves to the cultivation of learning; not legally 
bound, but morally, as a parish clergyman is morally bound -to 
take care of the spiritual welfare of his parishioners, though his 
legal obligation” extends only to the performance of certain 
religious services. All who hold with the present writer that this 
obligation ought to be made far more stringent and definite, and 
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enforced by more substantial ‘sanctions, cannot but rejoice that 
even a vague sense of it is still generally recognized. At the 
same time it seems impossible consistently to maintain this sense 
of obligation together with that other view of a Fellowship which 
regards it as a legitimate assistance in the early ‘struggles of a 
practical career. The-duty cannot, without obvious absurdity, be 
made to depend on the mere choice of residence in Cambridge. 

If a Fellow who goes to London is employing his time legitimately 
in writing for newspapers and magazines, how can a Fellow living 
in Cambridge suffer the slightest moral condemnation for giving 
himself up to similar avocations? And if any kind of work is 
morally open to him, however remote from the original purpose 
of his Fellowship, how is it possible to blame him, qué Fellow, if 
he prefers. polite idleness to all kinds of work? And hence the 
obligation to learning has now almost faded from men’s minds in - 
spite of tradition, and is only felt by the few who cherish what 
Mr. Disraeli once called a historical conscience. Under the exist- 
ing system, the broad, common-sense even of academic persons 
` cannot but regard a resident Fellow as a man who, having won 
the great prize of successful juvenile study, has since in the exer- 
cise ‘of a perfectly legitimate choice preferred a limited income, 
unlimited leisure, and the innocent pleasures of college life to a , 
struggle with the world. If he is advancing ‘knowledge, he is 
doing so as an amateur, not as ‘his recognized professional work ; 

if, again, he is not advancing knowledge, , the fact may be regretted, 
but can hardly be charged against him, under the existing con- 
ditions of tenure, as a dereliction of duty. 

It is to be observed, however, that the resident Fellows who do 
not form part of the educational ‘staff of the University or the 
Colleges are a compar. all, i 
that not a few persons take a different view from that which we 
have just discussed; and conceive Fellowships to be intended, 
and actually to be operating, as part payment for the service of 
academic instruction. Ina certain sense this view is not incom- 
patible with the former; in fact, it must be a prominent feature 
` in any scheme of University reform, that at least the higher, part 
of academic education should be in the hands of persons who ` 
are also engaged in independent study and research; and that 
theif income should consist in- part of College Fellowships. If. 
this principle were carried out, it would be almost indifferent 
whether the Fellowships were primarily regarded as salaries for 
investigators or for instructors; as the two functions would 
be normally combined. At present, however, it is only. to a 
comparatively slight extent true that Fellowships are employed 
as salaries for teachers. In some Colleges, under the statutes 
approved by the former Commission, Fellowships are‘allowed to 
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be retained by members of the A staff of a College, after 
the time at which their tenure would under ordinary circumstances 
have terminated. Such F ellowships as are actually held on these 
terms may legitimately be regarded as endowments used for the 
payment of teachers; and the same view may be ‘taken of a few 
other Fellowships held by-University Professors as such; though 
‘since these latter are not regularly and systematically connected 
with Professorships, but only bestowed on particular Professors 
by the somewhat arbitrary and accidental selection of the Colleges, 
they produce the minimum of effect in the way of attracting able 
men to the posts. But these two classes taken together form a 
small minority even of those Fellowships which are held by resi- 
dent academic teachers. In most cases the remuneration that the 
Fellow receives for his work as a teacher consists entirely ina ` 
salary paid over and above his Fellowship, from a fund provided 


-. by the fees of undergraduates (with some very trifling supple- 


ment from endowments). It is the actual and prospective amount 
of this salary—apart from his Fellowship—which the Fellow’ 
compares with the income that could be obtained in some other 
career, in considering whether or not it is his interest to take part 
in academic teaching. 

At the same time it must andotas be ‘adtnitted that the 
services of the able and highly educated men who form the edu- 
cational staff of Colleges are obtained at a cheaper rate than 
would be possible without Fellowships—even apart from the 
exceptional tenure above noticed, undér which the Fellowship 
is definitely converted into a salary for teaching. In many Col- 
‘leges certain allowances are regularly made to residents as such : 
and even independently of these allowances, a Fellow who has no’ 
special ground for living elsewhere regards his College as his 
natural home; and if he resides there, the most natural thing for 
him to do, and the easiest way to make a little money, is to take 
part in teaching. And since his Fellowship alone—as long as it 
lasts—enables him to live there a life of dignified comfort with 
little or no increase of income, it is natural that he should often 
be content avith.a comparatively scanty remuneration for the not 
very laborious work which it lies in his way to do. Still it must 
be observed that this method of organizing academic instruction 
has sericus and inevitable drawbacks, It is obviously inexpedient 
that’ the: majority of academic teachers should be appointed by 
selection not from the whole range of the available educational 
talent in the country, on the ground of special fitness for their 
respective- departments of the work, but. from the small number 
of persons who constitute in each case the selecting body. The 
Fellows who become lecturers thus rather choose their work than 
are chosen for it; and it may often be said that they choose it 
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rather negatively than positively. Partly the restriction of celi- 
bacy, and partly the very smallness of the salaries to which I 


" have referr ed, have commonly prevented college tuition from being. 


regarded as a regular profession. ° Hence a large proportion: of 
those employed in it have taken it up as a stop-gap, to fill the 
interval between the completion of their education and their 
entrance on the main business of their life; and thus can hardly 
bring to it the intensity and concentration of energy which a 
` vigorous man throws into whatever he has deliberately chosen as 
his life’s work. 


We may conclude then that the existing distribution of Fellow-. 


‘ships,-while it produces a few amateur students, and enables 
society to obtain, more cheaply than would otherwise be the 
case, the services of college tutors and lecturers, yet cannot 
be held to provide a satisfactory endowment either of learning 
and research, or of teaching; and still less of that complete 
academic career which consists in the combination of the two. It 
is necessary to make this plain, because the proposal to ‘employ 
the funds of the Colleges in constituting such a career appears to 
excite surprise in the minds of many who have vaguely supposed 
that at least a great portion of them were already used for this 
purpose. Well-informed advocates of the existing system are, 
however, quite aware that—history and tradition notwithstanding 
—Fellowships are now normally bestowed not as payments for 
` any present services to society, but as rewards to young men for 
the past trouble that they have taken in receiving a good education. 
They maintain such rewards to be desirable in the first place 
merely as prizes, to draw youths of talent to the Universities, and 
stimulate and sustain their industry when there; and secondly, as 
affording to such youths pecuniary support during the first years 
of their struggle with the world. This latter argument seems to 
' be the one on which most stress is laid; and in so far'as it is valid 
at all it seems to become of more importance in proportion as we 
conceive the distribution of the rest of our educational endow- 
ments to reach the ideal perfection which reformers contemplate. 
In the ladder which is to bear the child of talent upwards from 
the gutter, the College Fellowship presents itself as the last step ; 
and it is not unnatural for academic reformers no less than con- 
seivatives to imagine that a serious hiatus would be left if this 
step were taken away. I think, however, that it will appear on 
careful consideration that this last round of the ladder is nearly 
if not quite superfluous; and that even if it ought to be con- 
structed at all, it certainly is not the ‘function of ‘academic 
endowments to furnish it. : 

First, however, it is important to remove a certain ambiguity 
as to the nature of this step. The University does not at present 
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provide a complete preparation for any profession (with the 
doubtful exception of the profession of education); and though it 
seems desirable that it should adapt its curriculum somewhat 
more than it at present does to the practical needs of its alumni, 
there will always be a certain part of the training necessary for 
any profession which can only be got by serving some kind of 
apprenticeship to persons who are actually engaged in it. Hence, 
even in the case of the ablest men, destined, for practical careers, 
an interval must normally elapse after the taking of their degree, 
before their education is really completed; and there are the 
same grounds for supporting poor men of merit during this period 
out of educational endowments as there are for giving them exhi- 
bitions, and scholarships at school and college. I do not now 
consider whether these grounds are adequate: I merely urge that 
if eleemosynary training is to be given at all, it should be given 
completely. It is a very different thing to continue paying them 
pensions for some years, when the pensioners have or ought to 
have already entered on the work of life, after the most complete 
training that society can provide. If we consider the matter in 
the abstract, apart from the historic names and associations which 
' „lend, as it were, a picturesque and time-honoured naturalness to 
the present composition and state of collegiate corporations, it 
must surely appear very doubtful whether such an expenditure of 
money—not merely of academic funds, but of any funds what- 
ever—is at all desirable in the interests of society ; however agree- 
able it may be for the young men themselves, who are thus 
temporarily placed in comfortable circumstances. We can hardly 
conceive such a distribution offunds coming into existence, except 
through that slow historic perversion.of endowments from their 
original uses which has actually occurred in the case of our colleges. 
It is urged, as I have said, that young men of talent require the 
support of these pensions, on account of the difficulty they find in 
earninga livelihood during the early part of their professional career. 
But this argument, if it is intended to cover the whole case, affords 
a curious illustration of the fallacy of generalizing from a few 
striking instances. Most university men have heard of one or 
two prosperots barristers who would not have been able to go to 
the bar without their Fellowships; and they have probably: never 
asked themselves how large a proportion of College Fellows have 
actually adopted careers which in the absence of this peculiar 
institution would have been closed to them. And yet the argu- 
ment is eminently one of which the force cannot be ascertained 
without some quantitative estimate of the results to which it refers.. 
eIn order to obtain such an estimate, ‘careful statistics * have been. 


* These statistics have been collected by ihs Rev. H. A. Morgan, Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus College, v ho has kindly permitte? me to use them. 3 
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obtained of ae careers of the Fellows of Colleges elected in Cam- 
bridge from 1857 to 1868 inclusive—more than 300 in all. It appears 
that rather more than a fourth of these Fellows have adopted an 


academic career; most of these are now resident in Cambridge, 


either as holders of college offices or as private tutors, while a few 
others have obtained professorships elsewhere; about another 
fourth have become schoolmasters ; others again have obtained 
employment not strictly educational but connected with edu- 
cation, as inspectors of schools or clerks in-the Privy Council 


. office, or are serving the State as astronomers or geologists. To 


these cases, which amount to more than half of the whole, the 
argument just mentioned is obviously inapplicable, because in the 
competition for these posts the academic distinction for which a 


_ ‘Fellowship is given is itself an amply sufficient advantage. The 


men who are made Fellows are precisely those for whom, how- 
ever the University were organized, an academic career affording 
from the outset a sufficient income would be at once open; they 
are the men for whose assistance the head-masters of our chief 
public. schools compete; in any decent administration of the 
public service they are naturally selected for all posts for which 


‘academic attainments are required. Thus they are sure of 
obtaining from the first a better income than their less dis-! 


tinguished contemporaries who still manage to live by. their 


employment; and there isa peculiar and palpable absurdity in sup- 


porting them further by a pension of £300 a year from academic 
endowments. A few other Fellows, again, join the ever-increasing 
profession of journalism and magazine-writing—a highly honour- 
able and useful function, but one which no one would wish 
to support artificially by Fellowships. A few others have been 
received into houses of business or solicitors’ offices; for them, 
too, no extraneous source of livelihood seems to be necessary, 
when once they have entered upon their work: No doubt this 
entrance cannot be: effected without either capital or connéc- 
tion; but to suggest that the college revenues should furnish the 
former would surely be regarded as a reductio ad absurdum of the 


` principle that we are. considering. . About sixteen per cent. of the 


Kellowships are occupied by parochial clergy,* whether as holders 
college livings or otherwise. The case of these is somewbat 


different, as it may be plausibly ur ged that the incomes of curates , 


(at least) are too small, and that it is an advantage to supplement 
them from any source. Still even here it seems a rather para- 


. doxical method of remedying the deficiency, to select a few of 


the more talented of the younger clergy for pensions of about 
twice the amount. of a curate’s average salary. Probably no one 
* Clerical posts in the University and Colleges rest, of course, on a different footing ; 


and would always receive, as they do at present, their full share of academic endow ments, 
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at the present day would maintain that it is desirable to draw 
young’men of ability into the service of the Church by giving 
them this large pecuniary advantage over their colleagues; since 
the gain to religion of the intellect thus purchased must appear to 
be very doubtful. The relation of the Church to the Universities 
is, however, a burning question, which’ I hardly liké to mix up 
with the present discussion; but perhaps it will be agreed, on dis- 
passionate consideration, that the University owes to the Church 
the maintenance, by endowment or ‘otherwise, of theological/edu- 
cation and learning in as good-a condition as possible, rather than 
a small contribution of money to the incomes of the parochial 
clergy, however this contribution may be distributed. 
“ There remain the ,professions of the Bar and Medicine, ‘in 
which this difficulty of obtaining employment during the early 
years of the professional career certainly exists, even for meh of 
talent, completély trained and industrious. And if we are con- 
sidering the actual. results obtained by sinecure Fellowships, we 
may almost neglect Medicine, as not more than one or two per 
cent. of the Fellows of Colleges in Cambridge enter upon this 
profession, The Fellows, then, who are actually supported in 
. careers from which they would otherwise have been ‘excluded, 
turn out to be almost entirely barristers. An argument for ~ 
sinecure Fellowships which finds its only solid basis in the special 
circumstances of a single profession—entered by not more than 
sixteen per cent. of the Fellows of Colleges, as far as our statistics 
go—must be admitted to be in an unstable condition. But we 
must observe that even of this number only a.small fraction repre- 
sents.the real gain of society in the way of additional legal talent 
through the institution of Fellowships. “We have to subtract first 
the not inconsiderable quota of those whose “call-to,the bar” 
does not imply a real vocation for the legal profession; and, 
secondly, we have to subtract the genuine barristers who- would 
equally have become such if they had been thrown on their own 
resources or those of their parents, and who, it may be remarked, 
would perhaps have thrown themselves into their work with more 


energy and decision if they had had no Fellowships; for it-is in ` - 


many cases a doubtful boon to remove from a young man the 
‘stimulus supplied by straitened means or the sense of depend- 
ence upon others. But even if we confine our attention to the 
funds distributed among the small residuum of Fellows who go.to 
the bar to become lawyers, and really do become lawyers, and 
would not have done so except for their Fellowships, it does not 
seem after all clear that these funds are wisely bestowed, if we 
- consider the matter from the point of view of society, and not: of 
the fortunate individuals who receive them. In fact, the very 
` reason why they are needed seems also a ground for doubting 


` 
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whether their effect is on the whole beneficial. Why is it difficult 
to obtain employment at the Bar? Obviously’ because the pro- 
fession is so attractive that it is crowded by a throng of able 
. competitors competing eagerly- for employment. Why, then, it 
may fairly be asked, should we spend money in artificially 
swelling the crowd and increasing the keenness of competition ? 
_It will perhaps be answered that, though there may be at present 


` no lack, or even a superfluity, of competitors quite adequate to ` 


- the ordinary work of advocacy; there is certainly no superabun- 
dance of men possessing at once legal attainments and the general 
intellectual grasp which ought to be combined: in the lawyers 
who reach the highest posts in the judiciary and become the legal 
advisers of the Crown. A few thousand a year, it may be urged, 
is a small price to pay for the advantage of having the best 
ability of the whole nation to choose from in selecting Attorney- 
Generals, Chancellors, and Chief Justices. That there is-some 
force in this I would not deny: in fact, it seems to me that we 


have here the one solid grain of argument in all the plausible i 


‘talk about “supporting young men in their cateers.” But 
granting it fo be desirable that, one or two pensions tenable 
for a few years should be given away annually to young lawyers 
of exceptional ability and scanty means, it hardly falls within the 


province of the University to distribute these pensions. The cor- - 


‘porations charged with the supervision of the Bar, who have 


funds, and lately at least have shown a laudable desire to spend’ 


them in promoting the hest interests of the legal profession; appear 
the proper bodies to make this distribution. Theyre better able 
than the Universities to say from tithe to time how far’ they are 
‘needed, and they ought to be better able to secure in the re- 
cipients of the pension the special talents and knowledge which it 
is desirable they should possess. Again, if distributed by them, 
such pensions need not be exactly sinecures. They could easily 
be given 6n-condition of performing some light educational 
duties, so arranged as not, to hamper the pensioner in the com- 
petition for professional employment, while at the same time they 
might be an inducement to him to resign his pension when his 
time began to be fully occupied in ordinary legal work.* 

But whatever may be the best way of providing for the in- 
terests of the Bar, it seems clear that the allotment of £300 a year 
apiece to all the successful competitors in University examinations, 
of whom about sixteen per cent. go to the Bar, is not a good adap- 

. tation of means to this end. And we have seen that in the case of 
the great majority of Fellows no similar need exists for giving 
this eleemosynary support after their education is completed. I 


* Similarly, a somewhat ampler remuneration of medical teaching mi izht surely do all - 


that is necessary for the support of talented young physicians. © © 
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pass, therefore, to consider the other argument by which: these 
gifts are defended—that, namely, which: points to the attractive 
and stimulative influence which they exercise as prizes’ for study. : 
This argument, I am aware, appears strong to ‘many ; but I must 
confess that twenty years’ experience of University life has 
gradually lêd me to regard it far more unfavourably than the one 


` , just discussed. Considered as a means of support after'education ' 


has been completed, the prize-fellowship has (as we have just 
seen) a partial justification, though within a very limited range. 
In a small number of cases it does meet a definite need, and there 
is at least a probability of its producing a certain amount of gain. 
to the community ; and even in the great majority of cases, where 
there is no such need, we have little ground for attributing to the 
institution any positively bad effects: There is no reason to 
believe, that’ the pension drawn from academic endowments by 
- (eg) . a young schoolmaster at Eton or Harrow is spent in any 
worse way than any other portion of the superfluous wealth of’ 
the community. But as a prize by which students may be attracted 
` to the University, and sustained in their industry-when there, 
the Fellowship operates in a manner which must, I think, be. 
pronounced positively pernicious. It places the University in a 
radically false relation to the community, and seriously impairs its 
performance of its proper function as a centre of intellectual life.’ 
In saying this I do not wish to propose any.impracticably high | 
standard as to the spirit in which study ought to be carried on by 
` undergraduates generally ; but all will admit that the highest 
ideal’of such study requires that knowledge should be cultivated 
` for its own sake, and that-it should be the aim of academic 
teachers to maintain this ideal as far as possible—that the Uni- 
versity should be, as it were, a shrine in which the noble ardour 
of disinterested curiosity is kept ever burning, and communicated 
in each generation of students to all who are in any degree 
capable of receiving it. No one who knows the German univer- 
sities can doubt that, whatever their defects may be, they do 
perform satisfactorily this invaluable service to the community: 
and probably no one who really knows Cambridge would deny 
. that, speaking broadly, she fails in this respect. And thé blame of 
this failure cannot, I think, bė fairly thrown, as it sometimes is, on, 
the exclusively practical character of the English. people; when we 
consider the amount of disinterested study that is being carried on 
all over England, sometimes under the greatest possible disad- 
vantages ‘and by persons who have to earn a livelihood in some 
laborious trade or profession. It would. be. more apparently 
reasonable to throw the blame on the teaching body of the Uni-: 
versity, and I am not prepared to repudiate the charge altogether. 
But I would urge those who are disposed to censure us harshly 
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for this failure to reflect how difficult it is to resist the strong per- 
petual pressure exercised, on the minds‘ of teachers and pupils 
alike, by this fatal possession of large. pecuniary prizes for suc- 


cessful study as tested by examinations. It is almost inevitable 


that the pursuit of knowledge should be gradually turned into a 
training for an intellectiial wrestling match. The possibility’ of 
gaining such large immediate rewards by examinations naturally 
concentrates the student's attention on the attainment of the par- 
ticular kind of knowledge and skill by which this success may best 
be won. And thus the proper relation of instruction and examina- 
tion is inverted. Examination, instead of being merely the means 
of testing the thoroughness with which a subject has been taught 
and learnt, becomes the end to which teaching and learning are 
directed, and the standard to which reference is naturally made 
in determining both the matter to be learnt and the method of 
learning it. The student feels himself under the necessity: of — 
limiting his. reading to those subjects and parts of subjects on 
which questions are likely to be set; he has to check himself from 
pursuing any interesting inquiry too far, for fear it should occupy 
an amount of time disproportioned to the amount of “marks” he - 
may hope’ to gain by it in examination. His object is not so 


‘much to know truth as to be able to write it out rapidly in frag- 


ments of a certain size. This species of intellectual discipline has 
doubtless some advantages; but it must be allowed that, regarded 
as a means of conveying either actual present knowledge, or the 
habits of thought and feeling which will lead to the acquisition of . 
knowledge in the future, it is open to very serious objections. 
There is no kind of study which does not suffer to some extent 
from being pursued in this frame of mind; at the same time, some 
subjects are much more liable to deterioration from this cause 
than others, as the difference between the rational and—if I may 


_coin.a word—the ‘examinational manner of studying .a subject 


varies very much in different cases. Thus we are led to notice 
another bad result of the undue influence at present exercised by 
examinations, which is strongly felt by those who have charge of 


‘education at Cambridge—viz., that they are seriously hampered 


in choosing subjects and framing courses of study by the necessity 
of adapting them to examinational reading and teaching. They 
cannot merely consider, even in the case of the most intelligent 


- pupils, what would be the most desirable subject: of study if the 


student were supposed to be simply seeking for ‘knowledge or 
intellectual training : they must assume that their pupils will, 
speaking generally, read with a view to examinations, and there- , 
fore must choose subjects which admit of being examined in 


satisfactorily, .. ~ , 
In saying this I am anxious not to exaggerate either the 
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existing defect or the extent to which it might be ane to 
be removed by a-change in the distribution of endowments. No 

doubt ‘even now there- are many disinterested students at our 
Universities, and not a few teachers, who earnestly foster the 
impulse towards study for its own sake; but I think any one who 
knows Cambridge will admit’ that students and teachers of this 


`~ class have to set themselves against the general tendency of the 


system. Again, it must be adoitied that the influence of exami- 
nations does not depend entirely on the Fellowships : the imme- 


diate pleasure of success in an intellectual competition, and the . 


-various professional and social advantages’ that may be expected 
from it, would in themselves exercise a powerful attractive force 


on the minds ‘of students generally. Still it is due to the large ° 


pecuniary prizes that this influence becomes an almost irr esistible 
control. How can one persuade a poor man not to concentrate his 
energies on success in a given competition, when the possession 
of £300 a year for a long term of years may depend upon it? 
And it is only this overwhelming influence that depresses and 
demoralizes; for up to a certain:point the.guidance and stimulus . 
of examinationsis highly beneficial. But thougl! a good ser vant, the 
examination is a bad master ; and the pate inevitably 
make it master. 


It may be urged that the number of aaa in whom disin- 


terested curiosity could be made to operate effectively as the sole 
‘or chief motive for study form but a small minority of the whole 
“contingent that the country annually ‘sends to Cambridge. - It 
must be. remembered, however, that this minority is likely to be 
found chiefly—though not entirely—among the more gifted and 
well-trained studénts: that is, it coincides to a great-extent with 
‘the equally small class that is directly affected by the competition 


for Fellowships., But the influence of the tone and spirit in 
which study is carried on by the intellectual élite.of any place of ' 


education extends, in varying degrees of intensity, far beyond the 
limits of the class itself. It deperida not a little on the system . 


` which is brought to bear on these whether the whole generation of 


students* shall receive whatever measure of truly: academic culture - 
they are capable of receiving, or whether they shall in. after-life 
look back upon the University (apart from its social advantages) ` 
as an institution for. giving them a certain amount of intellectual 
drill. And even if we confine our attention to.the ahimni of the 
most exclusively practical turn of mind, we shall find that their 
interests suffer considerably under the present system. For the 
desire of obtaining a Fellowship is not only not the best er 


` * Iuse this term “advisedly, as my remarks do not apply to the “residuum” of 
undergraduates who are in no sense students : which would prokably be uninfluenced 


_ by any system. 3 
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- motive by which to stimulate and direct youthful study: it is out 
of several alternatives almost the worst. Under its influence the - 
« practical” youth is often led to devote the precious years of Lis , 
University life to a’course of reading which is equally out of rela- 
tion to his intellectual tastes and needs, and to his professional 
prospects: he studies in a thoroughly utilitarian spirit what he 
yet regards as useless for all purposes, except that of obtaining 
academic prizes.: No doubt the education may turn out to be of - 
more use to him than he anticipates: still it may easily happen , 
that it is not the course of training which his teachers and 
advisers, any more than himself, would have selected, except for 
the oné decisive consideration that it offers him the only or the 
surest road to a Fellowship. It may be said that the blame of 
this rests upon the University, or rather on the corporations of 
the Colleges, who ought to distribute their Fellowships with more 
judgment. But the truth is that to all the other forces of 
academic conservatism, already sufficiently strong, the system of 
- prize-fellowships inevitably adds golden weights, which operate 
independently of the deliberate choice of any College authorities. 
Of late years the University of Cambridge has consistently shown. 
the greatest possible liberality and impartiality in’ offering her _ 
alumni a free choice among the different branches of learning and 
science. She has yielded to every proposal that has been sup- 
ported by names of any weight for the establishment of a new | 
ramification of the curriculum, with new examination, board of 
- studies, selected books, class-list of honours, &e.—in short, with 
all the apparatus with which the University can commend a 
department of study to- the attention of undergraduates. In this 
way there are now no less than seven courses of study thus dis- 
` tinguished and recommended, and ranged by the side of the older 
classical and mathematical courses:op a footing of apparent 
equality. And many at least of the Colleges are sincerely 
desirous of being equally comprehensive and impartial in the dis- 
tribution ‘of their rewards ; but, as was just said, the present 
Fellowship system encloses both the electors and the candidates 
for Fellowships in a sort of vicious circle of old customs, which it 
requires exceptional independence and enterprise on either side 
_to break through. The College wishes to elect the ablest of the, 
youth that it has trained, whatever course of study they may have 


` 


adopted: a youth of talent, very likely, would prefer on other .4 


grounds to enter for one of the new Triposes; but he is led to 
choose ońe of the older lines of study, because he rightly thinks 
he is more sure of obtaining a Fellowship by distinction in these ; 
and he is more ‘sure of this because thé College rightly thinks 
that the competition in these older lines is more keen, and that 
there is consequently more security that the men, who attain 
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distinction in them will be men of real ability.. Each of these 
opinions is-justified, as long as its counterpart is maintained: and 
accordingly each tends to maintain its counterpart.’ There is no 
logical emergence from this circle; and so, generally speaking, it 
can only be broken down on either side when the undergraduate 


is prepared to run some risk for the sake of a favourite study, and - 


the College is prepared to accept a somewhat less complete 


guarantee of ability. ; 

If then we may conclude that it is inexpedient to employ, as a 
stimulus to the study of undergraduates, a system of pecuniary 
prizes so large that they inevitably become the end and goal of 
‘such study, and determine its nature and direction; it still re- 
mains to be considered whether—as is sometimes urged—these 
prizes are necessary to attract young men to the University.’ It 
would need a good deal more evidénce than I have ever seen 
adduced to render this probable; and if it. were proved, it would 
‘only be more clear that the relations between the University and 
the country are in need of radical alteration. What parents 
ought to seek from the University for their sons is knowledge 
and intellectual training, and not money. Let them be as 
watchful and exacting as they please in their demands for the 
former commodity : “it is surely desirable that their vigilance, and 
the efforts of the University, should be as little as possible dis- 
tracted by the distribution of the latter. Iam not now speaking 
of the case where the one gift is necessary to place the student 
in a condition to receive the other. Let it be conceded that 
academic education is a benefit, the communication of which, in 
certain cases, may-be made nearly or quite eleemosynary. Let 
' the endowments be used as liberally as possible in providing 
support for poor youths of-real talent during the whole period of 
education. This species of alms certainly does not demoralize 
the recipient; and it seems a gain to the community that he 
should receive it, But I can hardly acquiesce in regarding 
academic education as a serious burden, which must be offered 
along with heavy bribes, if it is to be accepted by able men. If 
this. view be really prevalent, I should hold that tlere must be 
something wrong either in the’ education itself, or in the estimate 
generally set upon it; and it seems clear that the continuance of 
the system of bribes is not calculated to remedy either defect. 

But I cannot believe that Cambridge would to any important 
extent diminish the range of its influence, if the prize-fellow-. 
ships were abolished. I doubt whether even now these rewards 
occupy a very prominent place in the deliberations of parents 
who are considering the wisdom of sending their, sons to the 
University. That they have some weight ig, of course, undeniable’ 
comparatively few parents could afford to disregard two or three 
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thousand pounds; especially when our educational system tends 
so much to foster the bélief that the most’ valuable gift that 
Cambridge has to bestow is money. But if we conceive a re- 
constructed University, concentrating its attention on its. proper 
function of acquiring the best knowledge on all subjects and 
imparting it in the best manner, and relying for attraction solely 
on its excellent performance of this function ; I see no reason to: 
believe that its work would not be rated at its true value by the 
country generally.’ We are justified, I think, in inferting. this 
from the experience of neighbouring countries on the same level 
of civilization as ourselves, who have never felt the need and 
never entertained the idea of alluring their youth to literary or 
scientific culture by thus directly connecting it with cash. We 
might infer it, even without looking outsidé England, from. the 
abundant zeal manifested throughout the country in the case of 
education generally, and especially of the most advanced portion 
of it : one evidence of which is furnished by the recent remarkable 
success of the Cambridge scheme of University extension. And 
all experience combines to show that the faith of Englishmen in 
the efficacy of ‘their educational institutions is hardy enough to 
“stand very rude shocks, and generally errs by excess rather than 
defect. To suppose that even a temporary decrease in the 
numbers of Cambridge would result from the restoration of her 
endowments to learning and research seems a most groundless 
alarm. pa vs 

Ca H. SIDGWICK. 





m 1847—1876. 


THE POLITICAL CHANGES OF THIRTY YEARS. 


a 


N the year 1847 England had been at peace for a generation, 
which might be divided into two pretty equal halves. During 
the first she had been chiefly under, the dominion of Conservative, 
- during the second of Liberal ideas. The statesmen who had most 
affected her destinies during the fifteen years previous to 1847 
had been largely occupied in redeeming the mistakes of their 
immediate predecessors, and in bringing the country to a point 
which it would doubtless have reached long before, if the’follies 
of the friends and the cowardice of the, enemies of the French. 
‘Revolution had not by their action, reaction, and interaction 
kept it for a long time from pursuing the one road that can lead 
to any good in politics, the road’of cautious, but at the same time 
constant progress, At length, however, the long bewildered land - 
was fairly on the right track. - Political power was pretty justly 
distributed, although voices asking for a wider distribution of the 
right of voting here and there made themselves heard, and new ~ 
classes ‘began to knock at the door of the constitution. The corh-- , 
laws had been repealed and the tariff ‘much simplified. Free 
trade, in fact, was rapidly getting adopted, in theory, as the guide 
of all our commercial arrangements, although much remained, as 
something still remains, to be done before the theory’ is made 
quite to square with the practice. Our colonial empire was be- 
ginning to take the outline which has been singe so rapidly filled 
up, and the same may be said of India, although hardly one. 


‘ 
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‘institution which then existed in connéction with the government 
of that country is any more in being. 
The England, however, of 1847 was a very small and weak 
power compared to that on which we now look: How poor and 
. small no one would believe till he has looked a little carefully into 
_- Statistics. ; 

The remarkable movement to svtitoh Ar ahbishion Whately gaye 
the name of Newmania, and which created for a time so formidable 
a ‘diversion to the spread of really liberal opinions, had spent 
much of its force., The finest minds which were formed by it had 
found their natural resting-placé in the bosom of the Roman 
communion, and all that was best in England was gradually being 
drawn back into the main current of European liberal thought.’ 
` Those who went up to Oxford in 1847 saw, I consider, just the 
turn of the tide, saw in their three years of residence the Oxford 
of the Lyra Apostolica slowly ‘giving way to the Oxford whose 
spirit is best reflected by, the poems of Clough and Matthew 
Arnold. - . 

France, our nearest neighbour, was ruled by a monarch whom 
it was the fashion in England to regard as wisdom personified. 
True it is, that at the time of which I speak his conduct in the- 
affair of the Spanish marriages had rudely shaken the confidence | 
which many English politicians xeposed in him, making them 


remember the Italian proverb, “More fox skins than asses’ skins `` 


find their. way to the furrier.” But the vast majority of people in 
England who cared about ‘politics still believed that he had found 

“the best way to apply to. France a system of constitutional or 
- quasi-constitutional government, in spite of many ominous signs 
of uneasiness which from time to time appeared. 

Italy was still, in the words of Metternich, a mere geographical 

' expression. 'Parcelled out amongst a variety of petty sovereigns, 
she was politically powerless beyond her dwn frontiers, while 
within them every worthy aspiratidn had been, since the peace of 
1815, most studiously repressed in every part of the country except 
in- the Grand Duchy. of. Tuscany and latterly in the kingdom of 
Sardinia. Only just before the tinie of which Iam speaking a new 
Pope had shown-Liberal inclinations, and had manifested a dis- 
position to put hiniself at the head of the Catholic Liberal party, 

- which had found’a voice in. the eloquent and in some respeots 

` enthusiastically Catholic Gioberti. . 

The whole of the peninsula had been for many years under- 
mined by moral fires as fierce and far more widely spread than 
those which come to the surface in Campania and in’ Sicily. ' 
Every few months the police was on the track of some conspiracy 
real or supposed, and from time to time there was an outbreak, 

_ which was invariably repr essed, and as invariably ended in 
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crowding the prisons with political prisoners and ‘in addin ga few 
more to the band of exiles who lived and plotted in London or in 
Paris. 

Austria was to all intents and purposes mistress from Pontebba 
to Reggio. Venice and Lombardy were part of her own pos- 
sessions. , Parma and Modena were virtually the same; and she 
made no sort of scruple in letting nominally independent princes, 
who coquetted with Liberal opinions, iii that she was 
and meant to be supreme. , 

In Austria itself, the policy of systematic do-nothing, which had 
been the life’s‘work of the Emperor Francis, still slept along under 
the nominal guidance of his well-meaning but incapable successor. 
Metternich was by this time a very old man, and although he was 
still, under the name of Prince Mitternacht (or midnight), the ` 
object of bitter hostility to the Liberal party, his influence, always 
immensely exaggerated, so far as the internal affairs of the empire 
were concerned, had been long on the decline. Other men, how- 
ever, who. were in all ways. inferior to him, really did the evil he 
was only supposed to do. Every transaction of life was hampered 
and hindered. No one could stir from his place of residence 
without the permission of the police in some shape or other. The 
press was subjected to the severest. censorship. The books of 
travellers were closely examined, and constantly seized if they 
were supposed to bear in the slightest degree on any debated 
question of religion or politics. Everywhere the mot d'ordre of the 
Governnient was to prevent anything like movement of mind, in 
any direction whatever. The men who’ nominally advised and’ 
really directed the Emperor, who used to occupy:himself in count- 
ing the omnibuses which passed the window while they discussed, 
would fain have surrounded his empire with à Chinese wall, over 
which no rumour from the world beyond it should ever be allowed 

to come. 

There was something imposing to the eyes of that outer world 
in this vast and gloomy mass, the realm of darkness and the giant 

- Akinetos; but athwart the darkness strange forces were moving. 
Towards "the: close of the last century, Joseph II., an enlightened 
and able prince, but not a wise statesman, had tried to introduce 
into his dominions a variety of changes, many of which were of 

‘a highly salutary kind. He went, however, far too fast, and stirred. 
up almost in-every province so formidable an opposition that he 
was obliged to undo very much of his own work. Beneath the 
calm level of the Austria of Francis and of Ferdinand, the agita- 
tion which had been called forth by Joseph II. worked on 
unobserved by Europe. Those, however, who chanced to have 
travelled in certain parts of the then little-visited empire, knew: 
perfectly well that a crisis would erelong come. Here and there a 
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warning voice was raised, as for instance, by Paget, in his ex- ` 
cellent and never-sufficiently-appreciated book, “Hungary and 
Transylvania.” It was at Carlsbad in Bohemia, in the summer of 
1847, in the interval between. my matriculating and going into 
residence at Balliol, that I first, from hearing discussed around me 
the then condition of Austria, began to take that strong interest 
in European politics which has been one of the greatest pleasures 
_of my life. From Carlsbad I went. down'to have.a look at the 
capital of Hungary and the Danube valley, returning to England 
with the strongest possible impression that any spark falling any- 
where would light up a conflagration all through central Europe. 
I not only thought so, but said so, speaking for the first time, in 
that most admirable institution, the Union at Oxford, in February, 
1848, upon a motion made by Mr. Morier, our present representa- 
tive at Lisbon, in favour of establishing diplomatic relations with 
Rome. a f - l . 

“The spark which lit up the conflagration came, however, not as 
had seemed likely for some, weeks previous, from the south, ‘but 
` from the west; for within a time to be counted by hours from 
that at which I spoke, came, the news that the seventeen years’ 
siege of the July Monarchy—to use the happy phrase of a French 
publicist—had at length ended in its fall. Yet a few more hours, 
and the King of France was a fugitive on our shores, and the tre~ 
mendous events of the great year of revolutions were running 
their fateful course. l 7 , . 

In Prussia, something like a parliamentary system had been 
introduced early in 1847; but it was not a parliamentary system 
of the modern kind, such as the people had been led to expect. It. 
was a strange old-world resurrection, the offspring of the fantastic 
genius of Frederick William IV., whose mind was deeply dyed with 
that romanticism which made the round of Europe in his early 
days, producing the Waverley Novelsin Scotland, Manzoni in Italy, 
Montalembert in France, and the movement of 1833 in the Church 
of England. Up. to the date of the calling together of the 
assembly known as the “United Diet,” on the 3rd of February, , 
1847, Prussia’ had been a despotic monarchy,—a fact which one 
would do well to remember when one hears people comment un- 
favourably upon some of the political phenomena which may be 
observéd in that country at this moment,—but it was a despotic 
monarchy managed by an admirably-skilled, conscientious, and ' 
efficient body of functionaries, who were largely influenced by 
. modern ideas, so that the saying which was frequently in the 
` mouths of persons in high place at Berlin, “ Nothing by the people, 

everything for the people,” was a much more accurate expression 
of the character of the government than it would have been in 
most of the other countries of which I have been speaking. 
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Germany was governed by a body known as the Diet, which sat 
at Frankfort, and over which’ Austria and Prussia exercised vast _ 
influence, the first being considered more powerful than the 
second, They generally acted together when there was any 
- question of repressing popular. movements; but they were 
extremely and increasingly jealous of each other. In none of the 
minor States of the Fatherland was there any real political 
activity, but in nearly all the German-speaking countries, always 
excepting Austria, popular education had spréad very widely. 
Several of thé smaller courts were most creditably distinguished 
by their patronage of literature and art, while almost everywhere 
there was a vigorous academical life. During the thirty years 
previous to 1847, Oxford-and Cambridge acted as drags on the. 
national coach ; but it was quite otherwise with Berlin and 
Leipsic and Heidelberg, and the German Universities generally. 
They weré the. fiery coursers which drew the national coach, 
while her statesmen were occupied i in putting on the drag. And 
_ of the two extremes, let me say in passing, that which was then 
seen in Germany’ is far the best. Of course, it is desirable that 
‘both professors and practical statesmen should be. perfectly wise, 
each hitting the golden mean, and being anxious to go neither . 
too fast ñor too slow; but the state of things in which the pro- . 
fessor, the man of theory, is anxious'to make things perfect at 
once, while the politician has to say, “All in ad time; but 
don’t let us be in such a tremendous aye is much more , healthy. 
than its opposite. 

Far off, beyond the Vistula and the iile kiswa provinces of 
East Prussia, loomed the vast empire of the Czars. Hardly any 
,one in western Europe out of diplomatic circles had any real 
knowledge about it. Haxthausen’s admirable book had indeed 
" appeared, but the information contained in it had scarcely begun 
to filter down into the minds of -even professional politicians. 
Well-read men like Dr. Arnold representéd Russia to themselves . 
as something like that great hive of nations which overwhelmed 
.of old the civilization of Rome. She was believed, and she, . 
believed herself to be, enormously strong; and those who, like 
Mr. Cobden, saw that much of her prestige was founded in illusion, 
were too few and too- loudly contradicted by appearances to 

produce much: effect upon the public. 
| The Emperor Nicholas, a man of excellent intentions and many 
' great qualities, had lived, ever since the conspiracy of 1825 which 
welcomed him to power in so terrible’a way, under the influetice 
of two all-absorbing: prepossessions—first, that his position at 
home was extremely dangerous—that, to use his own words, he - 
“sat upon a volcano ;” and, secondly, that within ‘certain limits 
and for certain purpokess he was ‘verily and indeed the elect and 
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anointed of heaven, commissioned to hold erect the principles of 
order and of faith in å world which' was becoming, every day 
more unbelieving and revolutionary. The fearful inheritance of 
absolute power, which had come to him so contrary to his own 
wish, had gradually changed his character, and made him iu 
many respects the tyrant which he was popularly but quite ° 
erroneously supposed to be in all. The most authentic descrip- 
tions of the state of society, even in Petersburg and Moscow,’ 
during his last years, read like a bad dream. ‘An Argus- -eyed 
police prevented: even the most harmless discussions; spies 
swarmed in every company. The peasantry were serfs., A middle 
class did not exist; and although there were many isolated nobles 
whose lives had, no doubt, a very brilliant side, they were abso- 
lutely without political power, and might at any moment, if they 
showed the smallest desire to obtain any, be hurled from their 
high estate into “otter ruin. Communication with the West was 
put under every possible restriction that passport formalities and 
prohibitive duties could entail. The roads were few, and I fancy 
that even in 1847 that might quite well have happened which did 
actually happen to 4 friend of mine some years before—to be 
detained, namely, for five days in a post-house on account, of the 
impossibility of proceeding along the narrow strip of beach by 
which the highway’at one point ran from Berlin to Petersburg. 
It was not only within his own dominions that the Czar was a 
dread and sinister power. It is true enough that the Holy 
_ Alliance properly so called never came to anything—was, indeed, 
‘ a popular bugbear. But the three Great Powers of the East, 
holding firmly together, were” always ready to help: each other 
against their own subjects ; and at this time'the immense personal 
influence and strong will of the Russian ruler, taken into connec- 
tion with his network of family ties in Germany, gave him a pre- 
ponderant voice alike in Berlin, in Vienna, and in Frankfort. To 
every Liberal on the Continent of Europe, and to every English 
Liberal who occupied himself about European politics, the 
Emperor Nicholas in the end ,of the year 1847 was “he that 
letteth,” a strong tower of defence for all that was-most re- 
pugnant to reason and common sense. 

Of the Northern Powers—Denmark, Sweden, and ‘Norway—we 
heard little or nothing. The former was about to fill the thoughts 
of English statesmen a good deal more,than was desirable; but 
the time had not yet quite come, although beyond the Rhine the 

. discussion which was inaugurated by the famous parphicy «Who 
inherits in Schleswig ? 2” was already in full career. 

Belgium, under the guidance of a wise king, was quietly 
working out those reforms which enabled her to go so tranquilly 
through the stormy period ‘that was near athand; and the same - 
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maybe said of her old enemy, but by that time very good neigh- 
> bour, Holland. f ; : , 
Spain had passed some eight years since the Convention of 
Vergara gave peace to her long-distracted provinces, and had for 
‘a while been much quieter than Portugal, which was harassed. by 
troubles arising from causes of a local character. ‘ 
Switzerland. was in the middle of a civil war, which happily 
terminated very quickly without the effusion of much blood, not, 
however, without giving another warning to Europe. 
- The Eastern Peninsula had long attracted the anxious attention 
of diplomatists and statesmen, but Turkey and its affairs had not 


yet become an object of interse popular interest in the West, as ` 


it was soon to do. The Philhellenic enthusiasm which had been 
called forth twenty years before had long since burnt itself to 
ashes. People smiled to remember that there had been a time 


when they saw in the struggles of the Greek war of independence, - 


full as they were on both sides of all that was ignoble and horrible, 
the resurrection of a people which was once.more to gild the hills 
and isles of the Archipelago with all the glory of Athens. Otho 
was far from popular, and afew years before had been-obliged to 
make great concessions to the movement party; but in Greece, as 
elsewhere, the general aspect of things was peaceful enough. 
Such, in the broadest and briefest outline, was the outward 
, aspect of that Europe in which men of my age first began to take 
an interest; but under its surface there, were,‘as I have already 
hinted, some tremendous powers which have had much to do with 
calling into life the very different Europe of to-day. 
ı First, there was the desire for constitutional government—the 
desire of the educated middle class for some share in the manage- 
‘ment of the State under which it lived and to whose prosperity it 
mainly contributed. This was originally an English, or, as it was 
called by its opponents, an Anglomanic movement, which, having 
spread over the Continent through the writings of Voltaire and 
other French authors during the eighteenth century, was then 


wholly interrupted for a time by the Revolution, but reappeared ' 


after the great peace, deeply dyed in many places by the colours 
. of that Revolution. : 


Secondly, there was the’passion for equality which, in so far as — 


it is not the outcome of universally diffused human instincts, was 


‘chiefly of French growth; but had extended itself largely, 


especially amongst the artizans of most European countries. 


Thirdly, and closely related to the last-mentioned, there were 
the dreams and aspirations which had found a voice now in St. 


Simon, now in Robert Owen, now in Fourier, now in Cabet— ` 
. a 


dreams and aspirations of men who saw that there was a great 
deal that was unreasonable and ‘unjust in the apparently hap- 
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hazard arrangements of society; and conceived that these hap- 
- hazard arrangements could be set aside by sudden acts of power, 
so that the fruits of common weal to whith we look forward as the 
result of generations of labour might be grasped all in a day. 

Fourthly, there was the profound undermining of old ecclesi- 
‘astical ideas which, commencing in England with Locke and his 
successors, had passed into Germany about the middle of the 

eighteenth century, and had led there to those gigantic philo- 
gophical and critical Iabours the results of which are. becoming 
the general inheritance of nearly all educated men under middle- 
life—at least in Protestant countries. 

Fifthly, there was the widely-extended desire on the part of the 
rulers of the world to rule well, wisely, and‘ generously, if only 
they knew how, the same tendency which had shown itself in 
Peter Leopold of Tuscariy, in Joseph II. of Austria, nay, even at 
Naples, before the French Revolution, and which had now revived 
with a generation which had forgotten, or begun to forget, that 
. dr eadful scare. : 
Sixthly, there was the passion for nationality—the desire that 


those who “resemble should assemble,” an old and natural’ 


tendency which, having been long inoperative as a political force, 
had been-for some time growing in strength, finding mouthpieces 
in the most diverse persons and in the most diverse places—in 

` Niebuhr one day, in Mazzini another, and in the obscure agitators 
of Agram or Debreczen on a third. 

Now let us tùrn to the other side of the shield, and look at the 
Europe of 1876. England has become far more populous, far richer, 
far more powerful. Many of her colonies which were just beginning 
their life thirty years ago have grown into great and powerful 
states, such, for instance, as Vicious Others which did not even 
exist, such. as Queensland, are preparing to run, with all the 
chances, the race of Bee side by side with their elder 
sisters. 

Great provinces in facia, provinces which, like Oude, are as 
` large as European kingdoms, have been added to our Eastern 
“Empire; while over all of it our hold has become stronger as well 

as more beneficent. At home justice is better administered. 
There is less crime in proportion to the population, education is 


& 


more, extended, and great subjects are discussed with more | 


toleration and openness of mind. ` 

Two or three vessels of our present navy would sink all the 
vessels of our navy as it was in 1847, while a few thousands: of 
our present army, far more numerous, be it observed, than that of 
thirty years ago, would hold their own against whole legions of 
their, according to our present notions, hardly armed predecessors. 
Our manufactures have not only very much increased in amount, 
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but the sense of beauty has been extensively developed amongst 
-our workmen. Itis often said that money goes less far than it 
used to do in this country; but that, except as to articles of 
which ‘the supply is very limited, such as the finest pictures 
and the rarest wines, is a mere delusion, arising partly from 
one or two important items of housekeeping having become 
dearer, such as meat and servants’ wages, but chiefly from: the 
fact that we all live more expensively than people did a genera- 
tionago. A thousand sovereigns coming into any man’s pocket 
in thé year 1876 will enable him to buy, if he knows how to 
employ them judiciously, many more of the pleasures and advan- 
tages of life than they would have done in the year 1847. If we 
look round in every direction,‘ we 'shall find that in all ways - 
England is a better and pleasanter place to ive 4 in for all classes 
than it was. in 1847. 

o Next let us cross the Straits of Dover, and see what will ‘meet 
‘our eyes thére. France, like England, is more materially pros- 
‘perous than she was in 1847, but on the other hand there is no 
“certain indication that she has definitely passed out of her revolu- 
tionary périod and got to a point where the path stretches clear 
before her. If she would once for all forswear military ambition, 
„once for all make up her mind, to play the part of Athens rather. 
_than of Rome in Europe, if she would adopt a free-trade policy, 
if she would take real securities for individual liberty as against 
the State, it would make very little matter to the great mass of 
her citizens whether she was a monarchy or a republic; but un- 
fortunately it looks just at present as if she was far from prepared ° 
to do any of ‘these thin gs. She has without any necessity made 
all but universal the obligation of. military service which her own 
folly and wickedness two generations ago forced ‘upon Germany. 


She dreams of re-recovering from her great neighbour the pro- - 


vinces which, that neighbour lately recovered from Ta and which 


in another thirty years will ‘be nearly as German as Cologne. An | 


- enormous mass of'all that is best and most respectable in her 
society isbound by its, allegiance.to the.mést extreme form of 
Ultramontanism to be actively hostile to all modern ideas. In; 
various strata of the community on the other hand, the passion 
- for equality has killed down all the ‘old beliefs and reverences 
which kept the fabric together; while there has not been sub- 
` stituted for them anything like that devotion to the State which 
Hegel did so much to make a living creed beyond the Rhine., 
‘The false gods of Napoleonism and of-the ideas of 1793" have 


still ountless worshippers, the one chiefly amongst the peasantry, ’ 


the other amongst the masses of the towns. 
I hope we may not sce such sensational days in that in many 
respects attractive—nay, fascinating—countty as-those “which 
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riveted our attention in the year 1848, but he would be indeed a 
bold man who would-attempt to say whether we will or will not 
- do so. 

Nowhere are the changes which a generation’ has PEET 
more conspicuous than in the Italian peninsula. The kingdom of 
Sardinia is merged in the'kingdom of Italy. The Austrian has 
vanished from Lombardy and Venice. Parma is gone; Modena 
is gone; Tuscany is gone. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies is 
gone. The temporal power of the Pope is, gone. Railways 
extend in an almost unbroken line from the top to the toe of the 
boot. The shops in Rome round the Collegio Romano, Propa- 
ganda, and the Church of the Minerva, buildings associated 
respectively with the teaching of the Jesuits, the teaching of the 
Dominicans, and the Inquisition, are full of works’ on sientie 
subjects. Newspapers, few of them it must be admitted of any 
great merit, spread the intelligence of the day, which used often, 


when I first travelled in Italy, to be jealously kept back: by the 


Governments. Nearly all the monasteries are suppressed. The ' 


General of the Jesuits has gone to live at Fiesole, and the Pope is - 


pleased to consider himself a prisoner in the 11,000 rooms. of the 
Vatican. 

Savoy and Nice-have on the other hand been lost, to recompense 
a great nation for having’ made war for an idea; bút their loss is 
of no political importance. 

If any artist wished to do for historical painting what Turner did 
for landscape in his “ Ancient and Modern Italy,” he could hardly 
do better than put on canvas two scenes which took place in the 
Capitol some weeks ago, withih a few hundred feet of each other, 
and which I witnessed. The one was the distribution of prizes to 


the successful candidates at the girls’ schools supported by the’ 


municipality óf Rome, and the other was the procession of the 
wonder-working image known as the Bambino in the Church of 
Ara Celi. The contrast between the intelligence of the counte- 
nances which figuréd in the one, and the want of intelligence of 


the countenancés which figured in the other, was extraordinarily. 
interesting. As the great door of the church opened to re-admit , 


the priests who had gone out to show the image to: the people 
‘assembled on the gigantic flight’ of stairs which leads to the 
Piazza below, the level rays of the sun, which was sinkin g behind 
the Jéniculum, struck far up the centre aisle, and my-companion, 
, who had been with me also at the other ceremony, said, “ You see 
‘light is penetrating even here.” 

The Italian army, it must be frankly admitted, did not do very 


` much towards. achieving the independence of Italy, which has 


come about rather by the assistance of foreign nations and through 
a skilful use of political opportunities. Now, however, itis acting 
8 B2 
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as an admirable school fur the more backward parts of the popu- 
lation, and transmitting even to the most remote villages the 
sense of a great and common country. The representatives of 
the people have showa much more good sense and political, tact 
than most persons expected. The finances, which have been, and * 
.are, the greatest difficulty, get gradually into better order, and 
Italy, if she does not’ go forth in the'search for new adventures, 
which, I trust, she is very unikely to do, has every chance ‘of a 
future which will compensate her for the long miseries of the past. ` 

Austria, which had more hand in these miseries than any other 
State, has herself gone through changes almost as remarkable as 
the fair land which stretches into the Mediterranean from her 
southern border; but while the history of Italy in the last thirty 
years has been. one of ‘uniform success, the history of Austria. 
during the same period has been one of uniform failure. When 
‘we began to interest ourselves in politics, Austria was the first - 
power in Germany and the first power in Italy. Now she has 
neither part nor lot in either one,or the other. ‘Nevertheless, at 
7 this moment Austria is probably stronger than she was then, and 
the motto, “ Viribus unitis,” which the Emperor Francis Joseph 
took*when he ascended the throne, is probably a, more.accurate 
- description of the state of. his-empire. than it was during tho’ 
earlier years of his reign, when it might have seemed to a super- - 
_ ficial observer that the policy represented by those famous words, 
the policy of governing so many widely differing provinces as if 
they were an homogeneous kingdom like France, was going to 
succeed. I say probably because there are many facts - about 
Austria which ought to be known before we can give a confident 
opinion; which are not known to any one, or hardly anyone, in the 
west of Europe. This, however, I will venture to. assert—that 
-the difficuties before and around the empire at present are diff- 
culties arising from the force of circumstances and the conditions 
of history. They are difficulties which no wit of men now living 
could have prevented or avoided. The arrangement made a few 
years ago, by which the empire became a two-headed thing like 
its own eagle, one head being Austria on this side of the Leitha, 
and the other being’ the provinces of the Hungarian Crown, is 
obviously a most difficult one to work—one requiring tact, patience, 
. and ‘intelligence, not merely at the centre of affairs in Vienna or in 
Pesth, but in the capitals of most of the provinces—requiting, 
too, the aid of much good fortune if it is to be conducted to a 
successful issue. All that I most freely admit, and I admit, too, 
that the frontier questions, the relations of the German provinces 
to Germany, of the Slave provinces ‘to the Slavic provinces of’. 
Turkey, and of the Roumanian ‘districts which belong to the 
Crown of Hungary to Rorimania, are oa of infinite complications 
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and possibilities of series The chief interest of the European 
drama: between this and the end of the century, at least to those 
who like les émotions fortes, will be, as have said before, not west 
but east of Vienna. Still I maintain-that the dominions of the 
House of Hapsburg area much more desirable place to live in than 
they used to be, and that the efforts that House has made since 
1866 to accommodate its government to new exigencies deserve 
the greatest possible admiration and respect. 

To those who followed the wonderful Hungarian drama from the 
time when, through Government influence, Francis Deak was not 
elected for the county of Szalad in.1847, down to. the present 
hour, that scene described in the papers the other day, when the 
Empress herself brought, the wreath to the room where he lay in 
state, was one of the most touching, in recent history. 

The position of Prussia and of all Germany has hardly less changed: 
than that of Austria. The unity of Germany, for which patriots 


_ Were sighing as men who had no hope in 1847, has now hecome'to 


a great extent an accomplished fact. Thatit has become so in the 


_ ‘best way I am very far from asserting. Much that has been done 


cannot be defended, and will pave the way, I fear, to more trouble 


‘in the future; but although I am no worshipper of success, and 


cannot pretend to share the blind admiration which many of my 
German frierids who thought as I did in 1865 feel for the statesman 
who was chiefly instrumental in making the German Empire as we 


Hesse, and the like, is an unmixed blessing, and that Germany has 
been put in the way of incomparably greater prosperity than she 


„has ever known. In the natural order of things she must be 
drawing very near to the end of a period of her history—a storm 


‘ and stress period, if ever there was one. God grant that the new 


period which is coming may be as unalloyed a blessing to Europe 
and herself as those ab have.the best theans'of knowing what 


‘ are likely to be its determining influences and Tendais confi- 


dently expect. 
May Englishmen just entering npon life grasp the idea, that 


. while they wish no ill to any nation—while they see the Euro- 


o 


Italy, and Germany are not all heatd in it—the natural ally of 


‘this country is the great State which has done and -is doing so 


much fot intellectual freedom ! 

They will have plenty of r eason to be from time to time irritated 
with Germany ; they will often be astounded at the crassa ignorantia 
about this country, its tendencies, and methods of proceeding ex- 
hibited by Germans who ought to know better.’ Look, for illus- 


trations of what I mean, at such a book as Weber's “ Contempor ary 


History.” But the sympathies of the two countries are in the 


- now see it, I cannot but allow that the disappearance of Hanover, - 


“pean concert is sadly imperfect if the voices of England, France, . ' 
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` main at one, and they have absolutely no interests which can by 


any possibility become conflicting. 
. For some years after 1847 the position of Russia; seemed to grow 


ever greater. ‘In 1849 the Czar saved the Austrian Empire. In ` 


1850 his influence imposed upon Prussia the humiliation of Olmiitz; 
“when that rising State seemed once more to sink back into con- 


tented vassalage to the House of Hapsburg. The prosperity of», 
the Emperor Nicholas, and the overweening self-confidence which - 


it engendered, remind one of nothing so much as a Greek tragedy. 
It was the story of the. (Edipus Tyrannus acted over again on a 
gigantic scale. Destiny, however, had not in store for the mighty. 
autocrat any peaceful, grove of Colonos. The Furies did not 


come to him in the form of the good goddesses when his heart’ 


broke in the great agony of that terrible spring, and the proud 


head which had attracted the eyes.of his contemporaries more _ 


than that’ of any other man lay down to its long‘sleep in the 
gloomy church. which rises above the citadel of Petersburg. 


Hardly were his eyes closed, when. the whole edifice of his policy . ` 


crashed down, The great fortress which had solong resisted the 


efforts of four ngtions, and had by its resistance exhausted the - 
. empire incomparably more than would have been the case if it 


had fallen immediately after the fight-on the Alma, was taken at 


_ last. A disastrous peace was patched up, and Russia, céasing for 


years to take an active part in Europe, set to work ‘to reform as 
best she could her internal abuses, and to re-collect her strength. 
She had the good fortune to find in the son of the Emperor 
-Nicholas a man very different from his father—a man who saw 
‘what his country wanted, and who, not having passed ‘through 
any such fiery trial as that which befell his predecessor ini 1825, 


did not think that every change meant the overthrow of all that 


he held most sacred: The reforms which he has made one after ` 


anotherare of the most. gigantic kind—the abolition of serfdom, 
the amendment ofthe courts of justice; the diminution and, to a 
great extent, the abolition of the cruelties of the old Russian 


criminal code, and the drawing across the country of great trunk . 


lines of railway, are only a few of the vast benefits which will make 
his reign famous for ages. 

In forming a judgment of Russia, - the. rising aeration will 
have an advantage which persons of my age havenot. We grew 
„up abhorring, and most justly. abhorring, Russia; and a great 
‘number of people of my time of life have never yet found out 
that ‘the young bear, as Herzen called the new empire, is a 
` different kind of beast from the old one. Do not let me be mis- 


understood ; do not suppose that I put Russia on. anything like | 


the same platform as the great nations of the West; but, whereas 
in 1847 she was a huge middle thing. between -Asia and Europe, 
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which affected to keep back progress in countries far more ad-. ° : 


vanced than herself, she is now allowing herself, sometimes. 


d 


unwillingly no doubt, to be gradually drawn along the.road of 
progress in Europe, while in Asia she has been, up to this moment, | 
a good and not a bad influence. 

A great deal will be heard as time goes on about the advances 
of Russia in Asia, and the dangers that may be expected to arise 
therefrom. It is very right that English statesmen should keep 
their eye upon these advances, and know exactly what is going 
on—it is, indeed, their bounden duty so to do; but so long as 
Russia does not meddle with tertitories which are under\our 
protection, we cannot interfere with her proceedings, except by 
amicably pointing out the inconvenience that may arise to both of 


‘us from a too near approach in Asia, before the two countries have 


sufficiently learned to understand each. other in Europe. There is 
quite as much of cowardice as of wise precaution in the talk which. 
is kept up in some quarters upon this subject. A conflict with 
Russia would be, of course, a great calamity to us; but Russia 
has incomparably more to lose by it than we have. 

The situation of the Northern Powers has altered in many ways 
since 1847, ‘and always for the better. Denmark has, indeed, lost , ` 


a good deal of highly disaffected territory ; but she is now a much 


more compact and much more prosperous State. Her greatest 
claim onthe respectful consideration of Europe arises not from 
her past history, which has little to recommend it, ‘but from the 
extent to which she has recently developed the higher forms of. 
popular education through the excellent organization of-her great 
museums, and from the names of Thorwaldsen, Andersen, and a 
few others, who have been real benefactors to the human race. 
The two sister kingdoms beyond the Sound—Norway- and 


. Sweden—have been steadily growing wiser and happier through 


the last thirty years. They have become more closely united 
with each other, while vast reforms have been made alike in 
the constitutional life and in the laws of Sweden. The wholly 
artificial arrangement by which the family of a soldier of fortune 
from the south of France was sent to rule under the Arctic Circle - 
has turned out an unbroken and triumphant success. P 
Leopold II. of Belgium has not been less fortunate than the 
descendants of Bernadotte, or than his own father, in fulfilling 
the difficult task which has fallen to his lot. Belgium is still q 
exposed to the same‘dangers to which it was exposed in 1847, and -` 
to no more. Its two dangers are the bitter hatred that burns in 
the breasts of its Clericals and Liberals, and the ambition of 
France.’ ‘The first of these has been ‘stimulated to new fierceness 
by recent events, and the second, although it slumbers, by no , 
means sleeps. Whether the little kingdom” will be seen to pass . 


a- o S 


t 
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safely through.the next thirty years is a secret of the future, which 


no one can divine at present. “The support of ourselves and other: 


Great Powers make it safe enough under existing circumstances; 
but one could quite well conceive circumstances arising which 


might make it the interest of a large portion of its inhabitants to ` 


berannexed to France—a state of affairs which might complicate 
the situation extremely. s ' 

Holland has pursued, since 1847, a career of unbroken pros- 
perity, thanks partly to the good sense of its people, partly to their 
firm attachment to the House of Orange, partly to the bona fides 
which that House has shown, and largely to the efforts of one 
very remarkable man now dead, but who was long the moulder of 
its internal policy ; I mean Mr. Thorbecke. 

I returned the other day to its shores, after an absence of some 
years, and it was quite delightful to see in how many respects the 


country had advanced. Everywhere I found great new works of ` 


public convenience and utility. Parliamentary government had 
become much stronger and more assured> ` The chief difficulties of 
the Colonial question, which had so long perplexed politicians, had 
been got over, while the position of the working classes is so 
much amended that one of the leaders-of the Radical party, having 
„been asked in-my presence what- changes the masses now wished 


for, replied, “ Well, the fact of the matter is, they are doing so well. 


that I can’t honestly say they wish for any.” Over all this pros- ’ 


perity, the labours of the great Dutch savans, the Cobets, Kuenens, 
and the like, combine with the splendid Asiatic Empire of Holland 
to shed a ray of romance, which prevents its prosperity from being 
‘dull or commonplace. i l 


ey 
Switzerland has made great progress in a democratic direction ` 


in the last generation, She seems, to the foreign observer, well- 
ordered, well-defended, and comfortable. The, wonder is that, 
with all her good institutions, her liberty, education, and what 
‘not, the outturn from the whole -country, if we except Geneva, 
which is one-third French, and one-third cosmopolitan, should be 
so very poor. If anybody wishes to do a useful piece of political 
work, and has a year to spare, let him go to Switzerland, and 
make a study, not of peaks, passes, and glaciers, but of the human 
beings found thére. He will tell his countrymen a great deal which 
they do not know, and he will learn a great deal himself about the 


"future of Európe, for in that small area not a few experiments are ` 


' being worked out which may be tried one day for weal or woe on 
a larger scale. 
Portugal has had, since 1847, a fairly fortunate, if not brilliant 

existence; but her great neighbour‘has not been so lucky.: For 

`- the first few years after 1847 she led a troubled life, which came 
to a crisis in 1854. Then things took a better turn, and she had 
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“a great material revival. In 1868 a revolution occurred, which 
seemed at first likely to lead to good results; but with the murder 
of Prim a terribly agitated period set in, and up to this moment it 
seems as if that was one of the very few’ political murders that 
has had decisive results; not that it has been of the very smallest 
advantage to those who are suspected of having been at the 
bottom of it: ; 

From that day, however, the course of things has been so per- 
plexed that I, for one, do not venture to give any hint as to where 
hope should be placed. -The one comfort is, that frightful as are 
the calamities that have’ fallen on some parts of the peninsula, 
others prosper more than would seem to be possible to us who 
livè in what I may call so highly organized a society. In. this 
respect Spain certainly derives an advantage from the loose 
connection of her pr ovinces, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
is a great inconvenience to her. 

- Of all European, countries, she is certainly the one in which. 
pfaoties is in the most violent contrast with theory. Let any 
competént person take up a book of Spanish proverbs, and he 
will very soon come to the conclusion that good sense and 
mother-wit have never found such admirable expression. Let 
him go a step higher, and look,for wise maxims for the conduct 
of human life in the most difficult and delicate circumstances; let 
him look out for the kind of book which Oxenstierna; when he 
dismissed his son with the memorable saying, “ Go forth and see 
with how little wisdom the affairs of the world are conducted,” 

‘might have given him to help him to better that world, while 
taking the best possible care of his own interests, and he will find 
it—strange to say—amongst the works of a Spanish Jesuit. He 
has been dead for more, than 200 years, but I defy a conclave of 
the keenest men of the world, and the mest experienced states- 
men, to produce anything better in the year 1876. And yet, 
though the people think in many respects so wisely, and though 

` the country is full of good elements, évery act it performs for 

long periods together seems more foolish than the one before. 
The Eastern Peninsula has during the past generation been the 
scene of great events, and its condition has become the subject of 
very deep interest to all the nations of the West, and not least to 
our own. When this period is looked at from a distance, it will 
be seen to have been just one stage in the gradual emerging 
of the Christian races ofthat part of the world from the flood of 

Asiatic and Mahommedan invasion which overwhelmed them in 

the fifteenth century. Wallachia and Moldavia have at length 

attained the object of their desires, and become united into 
one country under a foreign prince, owing indeed allegiance 
to the Sultan, but practically very little interfered with by the 
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authorities at Constantinople. Servia has got rid of the Turkish 
garrisons, which, when I ‘was first in that country in 1851, and 
for many years afterwards, occupied Belgrade and other strong 
places. The Bulgarian nationality, the most numerous and per- 
haps in some respect the best of the European races over which 
. the waves of the Crescent still flow, is becoming more conscious 
.. of itself, and beginning to think that the day may come when it, - 


too, will have a voice in its own future. It has got vid of the . ` 


vassalage in which its national Church stood to the Greek eccle- 
siastical authorities of the Fanar, and begins to let its voice now: 
and. then be heard, faintly indeed, but so,at least as to-remind 
Europe that ‘it is not dumb. Greece has not advanced any 
nearer to the’fulfilment of the grande idée, as it used to be called, 
which was to restore the Byzantine Empire, and to replace 
through Greek agency the cross on St. Sophia. It has done sadly 
little even for its own prosperity, and although within the last few 
yeats things have been mending, so far at least as the’ public 
security is ‘concerned, the modern Hellas must be, up to this 

- moment, prońoùnced to be a Eur opean failure. I say a European 
failure, because though a great deal that has gone wrong has 
been due to the folly of the Hellenes themselves, a sonmidevable: 
part of the responsibility for their want of success must weigh on 
the statesmen who started the vessel on her career around and 
badly commanded. 

Now, the papers are full of the insurrection in the sari 
western provinces of Eùropean Turkey, and some are, I dare Say, 
inclined to take sides either with'the ‘Turk or with the Christian. 
That the troubles, will end in a considerable weakening of the 
authority of the Porte i in these provinces there can be no: doubt, 
and as that is a natural process—part of the gradual rising,of the 
submerged Christian races—there is nothing to be said against it; 


but one must not be misled by the gushing nonsense of the Anti, o 


Turks, any more than by the too sanguine ‘dreams of the Philo- 
Turks, Truth hes between the two extremes, and we happily in 
England have nothing to do with the matter, except to help other 
and nearer powers in diminishing the amount of hunan misery 
which all insurrections of the kind, powenee aL eee 
cause. 
It is fortunate that this one has PTN at a moment when it i 
© was urgently the interest -of all ‘the Great Powers ‘to keep ‘the 
peace in the East. - 

` When every one is ankious to keep the peace. there is little 
_ danger of war, and I hope and believe that the present crisis, 
` which has alr eady worked such wide financial ruin, will not work 

‘ widespread misery of another kind. 7 
And now I think I have, of course-in an excessively magmy 


‘ 


- 
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way, noted most of the: chief external differences between the 
Europe of my and the Europe of. the present youth, but it must 


not be forgotten that there are far greater and deeper differences 
_.which are not external. Whole new sciences have grown up, 


while old ones have been so completely revolutionized that they. 
can hardly be called the same. Prehistoric archeology, for ex- 
ample, which has done so much to' give us new thoughts about 
the vast progress man has already made, andthe height to which 
‘he may yet attain, cannot be said to have existed in 1847, while 
Mr. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” which not only formed a new 
point of departure in biology, but has extended its influence into 
: so many other fields of research, belongs to a far later date. 

The tone of society is infinitely more intelligent and’ liberal. 
Many opinions which thirty years ago were looked shyly on have 
become so much a matter of course that people forgét what even 
they themselves used to think about them. So fast are things 
changing before our eyes that when the new generation in its 
turn can look back over a generation they will, ie dare say, be able 
to note even greater revolutions in men’s way of looking at their 
environment, though they will hardly see, I should think, purely 
political perturbations in Europe on so large a scale as we have 
done. 

Before I conclude I would just mention that if anybody Jana 
a commentary upon much that I have been saying, he cannot do 

° better than read the summaries récently reprinted by the Times, 
and that portion of the, life of Lord Palmerston which has lately 


been published by Mr. Evelyn Ashley. That genjleman-was very , 


closely connected with Lord Palmerston, and takes a rather more 
favourable view of him than the coming generation is likely to do. 
Still it is an excellent book, very sensible in: its Jaggni and 
full of authentic documents from end to end. 

It was unfortunate for the fame of Lord Palmerston that i 


-did not die immediately after the Crimean War, and had so been ' 


` pared the criticism which he will undoubtedly*receive for his 
conduct in 1864, when he so nearly involved England in a contest 
which would have done much to neutralize many of the’ benefits 


` which Europe derived from the overthrow of the policy of 


Nicholas. 

But justice will require men to E that it is not fair to 
expect a statesman to be more than the man of his century. Of the 
very gr eatest kind of man it has been truly said, “ If. the century 
in which he lives is not his, & great many others will be ;” but the 
statesman must be essentially the child of time and place. If he 
is not limited: by the exigencies of time and place, and strictly 
limited, he may -be a far greater thing than-any statesman, but a 
statesman he cannot be. In ee Palmerston’s youth Germany 


roto, 
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and German. were hardly known to Englishmen, and no man to 
whom Germany and German were a sealed book could have seen 
his way clearly through:the difficulties which surrounded poli- 
ticians during the Dano-German contest, which will hereafter be 
remembered as a turning point in the history of English foreign 
policy.: Would that I were able to say that a younger genera- 
tion of statesmen than that to which Lord Palmerston belonged 
ha’ that full understanding of and sympathy with Germany, 
which are essential to a right understanding of the Europe i in 
~ which we are living. 

Let the coming generation—such of it as may devote itself to 
politics, take care that no narrowness of this kind can be brought 
TER it. Let it bé English first of all, and last of all; but be 
European—not to say cosmopolitan—into the bargain. Above 

_ all things let it get betimes such a grasp of the great literatures , 
of the modern world, as may enable it, when it comes to deal with 
the politics of the modern world, to find its bearings where others 
grope as pitiably as the’ generation to which belong saw many 
eee peuncinns do in cha in 1866, and in 1870. ; 


' M. E. Grant Durr: 





THE JELLY-FISH THEORY OF LANGUAGE. 
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HE President of the London Philological Society in his annual 
address last year remarked that now that the bow-bow, and 
pooh-pooh, and ding-dong theories of the origin of language had lost 
their attraction of novelty, it was reserved for myself to start what, 
might be termed the jelly-fish theory of speecli. A theory, how- 
' ever, is none the worse for a good-humoured nickname; and we 


have it on no less authority than that of Mr. Darwin and Mr.- 


“Herbert Spencer that mankind itself may possibly have grown out 


of an ascidian, and society been evolved from a kind of gelatinous . 


communism. If I have sinned, therefore, in referring to the jelly- 


fish, as Oken did to the snail, I have done so in good company. - 


The most valuable truth won by the discoveries of the nineteenth 
century is that of evolution and development; the world and all 
_ things in it have become what we now see them to be by a process 
of gradual and progressive change. The product is potentially in 
the producer, the fruit in its germ; but both product and fruit 
are the last result of an Hegelian Werden. Nothing comes sud= 
denly into being; matter and mind, objects and ideas, are alike 
the slow growth of time; and the scholastic maxim, ew nihilo 
onthil fit, is as true to-day as it was six centuries ago. Never was 
there a profounder utterance than that of Herakleitus, mávra pé : 
it only needed the science of a later age to add that the flow of 
the universe is along a single line, like the flow of a river, and 


that as the chicken comes from the egg, ot the moth from the: _ 


# 


x 
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caterpillar, so too the onward progress of development: brings 
_ with it the creation of new, organs, new functions, and ‘new 
possibilities. re he ; 

. In applying the doctrine of evolution, therefore, to the history 
of language Ihave only tried to conform linguistic science to the | 
other sciences which make up the circle of modern knowledge. 
Language did not spring into existence complete and perfect, like 
. Athena from the head of ‘Zeus; this much all philologists will 

grant. Before it could become the logical and plastic instrument 
which served to enshrine the masterpieces of Greek thought, or 
serves now to convey the lessons. of science, it_ needed: to pass 
through manifold transformations, to grow up from the uncon- 
sciousness of childhood into.the full strength and stature of the 
man. It was only slowly and with difficulty. that ‘the higher: + 
ideas of religion and morality were worked out, and words found- 

, with which to represent them.. The concrete preceded the | 
abstract, the individual the general; and only by the help of | 
sensuous imagery and metaphor were men enabled to rise beyond 
the objects of sense: Spirit is primarily “ the breath,” intelligence 
“the choosing between,” Deus “the bright heaven.” “The Tasma- 
nians could express an abstract idea like that of “round” only by 
saying “like a ball,” or “like the moon ;”* and while the Malayans ° 
have words.to signify different sorts and: parts of trees, they have. 
nothing to signify tree itself. As Professor Max Miiller has said,f 

“Languages in a low’state of development are rich in words 

“expressive of the most minute differences, they are poor in general 

expressions,” Language grows with the mental and moral growth, 

of its speakers, and the. metaphors with which we find it strewn 

so thickly are so many fossil evidences of the childish era of © 

mankind. we oe à : oe 
Now if the history of language is thus a growth and a develop- . 

ment, obeying the same law of progress as the other objects of ° ` 

human investigation, any theory which professes to ‘explain its 

. origin must take account of this fact of continuous and. progressive 
change. And inasmuch as throughout the rest of nature the law ° 
of development implies’ analysis and differentiation, the more ` 
complex and-compound breaking up into its simpler elements, and 
the germ splitting off, as it were, into distinct.and independent ' 
forms of life, in the history of language also the same law of 
developmént ought to manifest itself in the game way. The 
further back we go into the records of speech, the lower the 

‘savage dialect ‘which we examine, the more synthetic and 
embryonic, and therefore the less simple, ought the structure of 


language to'be.. And such we find is the case. 


* Niligan: Vocabulary of the Dialects of some of the Aboriginal Tribes of Tas- 
- manit, p. 84. oo t Chips, vol. iv. p. 124. , : 
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But- before this can be made clear, it is necessary that we con- 
sider two facts, aseI consider them to be, which constitute the 
very essence and kernel of the “Jelly-fish Theory” of speech. 
The first. of these facts is the priority of thought to language. 
Language is thé outward reflection and expression of thought, or, 
more accurately, it is the best attempt we can make'to represent 
externally and communicate to others what is passing in our own 
minds. It is true that it can be only an attempt; no outward repre- 
sentation of thought can be otherwise than inadequate. But, for 
all that, it acttally does represent and embody thought, and words 
are ‘as much fossilized’ ideas as the petrifactions of the rocks are 
fossilized relics of the creatures of old time. It is not until we 
have made our thoughts visible and objective, by clothing them 
in language, that we can bė said truly to have them, or to 
be able to use them as’ bases for further thinking, and possess 
them in a definite and permanent shape. Thought, indeed; creates 
language, but language in its turn creates thought. But it does 
so only because it is itself crystallized thought—thought arrested 


‘on its way, as it were, and embalmed like the sacred bulls of 


Egypt for future reverence and use. Language was called forth 
by the need of communication between man and’man; but, once 
called forth, it became necessary, not for communication merely, 
but still more for the intellectual development of the speaker him- 
self. Language, as’Professor Max Müller insists, is indispensable 
for conceptual thought; for ideas to be kept in the mind, they 
must be first imaged and pictured there. But though language 
thus forms thought, it is only as the potter moulds the clay, or 
the sculptor the marble; thought, the material which is shaped 
in language, must be already there before it can be shaped. The 
idea may be compared to a seal whose impression is stamped by 
language upon the mind. .Without thought, no language; but 
equally, without language, no molest ee least, in the true sense 
of the word. 

We may be content, then, with our definition that language 
is the outward embodiment of thought, embodying the ideas of 
its framers as truly as the Zeus of Olympia embodied the concep- 
tions of Phidias. Each new idea won by the ‘intellect of man 
must be expressed in language, and become the heritage of the 
human race. The. passage from the sensuous to the spiritual 
signification of spirit or of deus was a passage that marked: the’ 
upward progress of the intelligence, and the gradual civilization 
of mankind. As men’s ideas became clearer and more spiritual, 
the -words which expressed them became clearer and’ more 
spiritual too. Every step forward must be reflected in the records 
of speech. The new meaning that is breathed into our utterances 
comes from the inspiration of the mind.- Not until the Greek had 
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attained a conception of the universe as governed by law and 
harmony, was it possible for the word xocpas to be used to signify 
“the world.” The abstract ideas which. form, as it were, the key- 
notes of thè, early Greek philosophies were discoveries wor thy of 
a place beside the noblest discoveries of modern science; but 
they had to be struck out before they could be crystallized in’ 
language, though until they were so crystallized they remained 
undefined and impalpable. As soon as the Malayan can conceive 
the idea of tree in general, as apart from any particular tree, he 
will find a word in which to express it; but not till then. 

- The fact, then, that thought underlies speech,. that language is 
but its embodiment and its expression, is the first fact upon which >- 
the theory I am advocating rests. The second fact is that the 
only whole, the. only unit, of which language knows, is the 
- sentence. This fact may not be so self-evident as the first; 
indeed, as yet its disciples can hardly be ‘called numerous. 
‘Nevertheless it seems to me, when` fairly considered, equally 
incontrovertible. If language is an attempt to express thought, 
it must be an attempt to express the whole of that thought, not 
a mere fragment of it. Thought is indivisible; its expression, 
‘therefore, must be indivisible also. Or to put the matter more 
plainly, all language must have a meaning, unmeaning language 
being no language at all, but ‘simply a jugglers gibberish. Now, ` 
language cannot have a meaning unless the “whole idea, the 
whole thought, be.so expressed as to be intelligible to oneself and 
others. Wherever a meaning is absent; language has failed to 
effect its purpose ; it is no expression of thought. But the isolated 
‘word is in just this. case : unless it is itself a synthetized sentence 
ot else an. interjection, it can have no- meaning. It may be 
iiteresting to the lexicographer or useful in forming significant 
sentences, but it is as yet no-part of language. Before it can 
become so it must represent what we are thinking of; and since 
thought must always assume the form of a judgment or sentence, 
its representation also must be a sentence. -Of course, it is not - 
necessary that this sentence should be analyzed into single words. 
` The Latin dicam is as much a sentence as the English “I will 
say.” -Thè sole difference- between them is, that English, has' 
resolved the sentence into its component paits just as a word 
may be resolved into syllables and letters. But as the separate 
syllables and letters are only the elements of speech, not speech 
itself, so too the separate words of a sentence constitute no real 
language. The existence of abstracts offers no -exception to the 
rule just laid down. Every general term is the summing up of a 
sentence; an idea is the conclusion of an act of reasoning or 
syllogism, the harmonization of the two apparently opposed 
' factors of subject and object. As soon as we ask what i is the 
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meaning of an abstract term like spirit or justice, we have at once 
to frame what the logician would call a judgment or proposition, 
and the grammarian and philologist a sentence. Every definition 
involves a sentence, and a definition is nothing else but the 
analysis of that shorthand memorandum designated an abstract 
term into its component parts. It differs in no ‘way from the 
resolution of dicam into “I will say? The Rév. J. L. Wilson tells 
us* that in the Grebo dialect of Western Africa the personal 
pronouns are rarely employed in, conversation, it being left to 
gesture to determine in what person a verb is to be understood ; 
and Spix and Martius describe a‘similar condition of speech 
among certain Brazilian: tribes with whom the projection of the 
mouth in the directidn intended serves to make the word “ wood- 
go” signify “I will go into the wood.” In these cases it is of no 
consequence that only one word is used where we should use 
” several; that one'word, helped by gesticulation and custom, is ` 
just as much a sentence as. our own more precise and analytical 
mode of expression. It is simply because the savages of the . 
Amazon and Western Africa are in a much lower grade of culture 
than ourselves that they have not yet consciously analyzed their 
sentences into single words. The single words, however, will be 
found: as soon as the minds of the speakers are sufficiently 
advanced to look for them.., To make explicit what is implicit in 
thought and its expression is a sign of intellectual progress. 
Abstract and general terms are the. shorthand notes in which we 
sum up the results of our analytical processes ; and since these ` 
analytical processes are merely so many sentences, general terms 
may be described as condensed sentences. That they should assume 
the same form as the undifferentiated: sentences of the Grebo or 
Brazilian is but a fresh illustration of the old adage that “ extremes 
meet.” 
_ Let us now review the conclusion at which we have arrived. It 
may be briefly summarized by saying that all language must be 
significant. If it is not significant it may be on the road towards 
becoming language, but it is not language as yet. The Greeks ` 
had a true instinct when they dismissed every one as a “ barbarian” 
whose language’ they did not understand; they . only erred in 
misapplying their instinct. It does not matter whether language - 
is significant to this or that particular individual, but it must be 
significant to somebody. And in order to be significant it must 
"~ bean attempt to express thought; and since every act of thought 
is & complete whole, the thought must be expressed in the form 
of a sentence. Language ‘begins with the sentence, and its 
"growth and development, like the growth and development of the 


* Grammar, p. 32. 
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mind, consist in the logical analysis and working out of that 
aboriginal monad. E 

But this is exactly the sum and substance of the much-abused 
Jelly-fish theory of the origin of speech. Just as the Darwinian 
hypothesis—whether rightly or wrongly is not for me to decide— 
evolves the animal creation out of a primeval mass of gelatinous 
matter of infinite potentialities, so too the Jelly-fish theory of 
language evolves the manifold creations of speech out of the un-, 
formed and undeveloped primitive sentence., For it the history of 
language isa continuous growth and process of differentiation; the 
different families of speech are distinguished from one another by 
the different ways in which the sentence is conceived and worked 
out; and the highest and most cultured form of speech is that 
wherein the process of differentiation and analysis has been 
carried to its furthest point. Words have grown out of sentences 
by means of comparison and determination. Two or more 
sentences referring to the same object or idea viewed under 
different relations to the speaker might be set over against one 
another, and the part in which they agreed taken to denote the 
object or idea considered by itself. Thus, in Semitic, kátal is “he 
killed;” hotél, “kKilling;” Ktol, “to kill” and “ loll; ” kâtûl, 
“Idlled ;” and katl, kitl, or kutl, “ a killing ; ? where the difference 
of signification is marked by a difference of vowel; and co-exist- 


‘ing forms of this kind, when compared with each other, would 


determine that the three consonants k-t-l, had the general sense 

of “ killing.” Such an example, it is true, is by no means a per- l 
fect one; it is taken from one of those inflectional idioms which 
we believe to represent the highest stage yet reached by language; 

and for a complete illustration we ought to look to those savage 
jargons in which a couple of sounds like the Grebo ni ne signify 
“J do it” or “ You do it,” according to the context and gestures 
of the,speaker. Captain Burton * perhaps, exaggerates when he 
says that the Arapahos of North America, “ who possess a scanty 
vocabulary, can hardly converse with one another in the dark ;” 
and another reason may be given for this preference of the light ; 


“but there is abundant evidence to show that the lower we descend 


in the scale of humanity, the more important do gestures become 
in giving significancy to speech and determining the sense and 
reference of each particular sentence. That is to say, the formative 
parts of the sentence are given to it from without: the articulate 
utterance may be regarded as-merely so much material into which 
a meaning has to be put by expression and gesture ; and itis only 
gradually, with the growth of consciousness and -the analysis of 
thought, that some portion of the uttered word takes the place of 
‘ 


* City of the Saints, p. 151. 
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external gesture, and becomes ddd off into the’ representation. 
of grammatical relations. Then the rest of the word—that por- 
tion which remains unchanged and unchanging—is set apart to 
denote the object and idea. Comparison i is the instrument which 
the mind uses for its manifold operations; and it was by the help 
of comparison that thought advanced and language along with it. 

Word was compared with word, sentence with sentence, and the 
meaning of each and of every part of each was thereby limited 
and defined. By comparing dicam with dicas or dicere, the Roman 
provincial came to have an instinctive knowledge of what portion 
of the word really contained the idea of “speaking,” and what 
belonged to the grammatical machinery of the sentence; and the 
Greek in forming his compounds equally instinctively stripped off 
the so-called inflections, and reduced the word that he placed 
first to its bare stem. When ‘the termination of dicam ceased to 
convey any clear riotion either of the first person or of futurity, 
the Frank and the Gaul cast about for words to express these 
notions, and found them by comparing other sentences together 
into which the ideas of the first person and of the future ‘tense 
entered. But the isolated words so found were but help-meets 
with no meaning of themselves; they were what the Chinese call 
` “empty ” words, though without their aid the sentence cannot 
be filled with life and significancy. The so-called nominal and 
pronominal roots are convenient figments of the linguistic analyst, 
but singly and in separation they cannot constitute a language, 
and never could have constituted one: they must be combined in 
- the sentence before they can. have a meaning and so become 
articulate speech. We may speak of the accent of a word, but it 
is a.misnomer; it ought to be the accent of a sentence, for the 
accent of each single word varies with its place in the sentence. 

And this outward fact ‘of phofology is a fitting symbol’ of the 
inward fact of sematology which lies beneath it. The meaning 
of the single word depends not upon the meaning assigned to it 
. in the dictionary, but upon the manner in which it assists other 

words to form a sentence. Until the whole sentence is completed 
the several words of which it consists have no more signification 
than the syllables ful and ness or cy and ly which occur so plenti- 
fully in English. ‘ The Hindu grammarians, with that wonderful 
insight into language which has made their labours the basis of 
modern scientific philology, recognized the truth of this fact; and’ 
in Sanskrit, accordingly, a number of single words ‘are run into 

one, the sounds at the end of each being modified in accordance 

with the rules of Sandhi, ‘so as to suit the sounds that follow. 

Thus the “ word” trinairgunatwamdpannairbadhyante must be broken 
up into érinais, “ with grass-blades ” (an instrumental plural) ; 

gunatwam, “a Tope s state” (accusative ‘singular); 4-pannais, 

3802 
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“having attained” (passive participle of the compound verb é-pad 


agreeing with trinais) ;. and badhyante, “they are bound.” So,. 


too, the Greek Logos, “ the Word,” was a full and complete act of 
reasoning : not until the whole sentence had been uttered and 
its sense expressed could “the word” be said to have been 
spoken. With Aristotle the Logos was the cause of knowledge, 
, and the individual words of which ‘it was composed were but 
symbols and tokens of the impressions of sense.* To this the Stoic 
added that it must “always be significant.” t 

After all, then, the Jelly-fish theory of speech is no more a 
paradox than the theory which brings the chicken from the egg 
or man and beast from the germ. And just as we are told that 
the same germ, or what is to all appearance the same germ, may 
develop into an English philosopher or his Newfoundland dog, 
só too, out of the same’ primordial germ of language, out of the 
same rudimentary sentence, may develop the most diverse 
systems of grammar and the most contradictory modes of viewing 
and grouping the several parts of the sentence. In no other way 
that I can see can we find at once à -basis and a reason -for our 
division of the languages of the world into isolating or agglu- 
tinative or polysynthetic or inflectional., We can all feel that 
such a division is actually grounded in fact, we can all sketch the 
broad characteristics of these different forms of speech, but as 


soon as we come to investigate the matter more closely and map: ` 


out the boundaries between them, we seem driven to the -con- 


elusion that our impression was after all illusory, and that in this , 


case also common sense is once more at fault. Here, as elsewhere 
in nature, there is no sharp line of division between class and class; 
species passes gradually and insensibly into species, genus into 


, genus. As Professor Max Müller has pointed out, we may discover - 


the phenomena of agglutination and even inflection in isolating 
Chinese, and of isolation in inflectional Aryan, while the agglu- 
tinative Finnic ‘idioms approach so nearly to the chayacter of 
inflectional languages as to make us wonder why we cannot count 
them as such; Out of these difficulties the Jelly-fish theory will, 
I think, help us. The morphological differences between lan- 
guages depend upon the structure of the sentence and the con- 


< 


ception of grammar it displays; and if’we once allow that-the ~ 


sentence is both the starting-point of philological comparison 
and the germ out of which all language has grown, we shall have 
‘a secure and solid fundamentum divisionis for-our classification of 
` speech. Languages differ i a in their geomet of 


* De Sensu, 1: 6 yàp Adyos alrids éort ris” pabijcews dxovords wy, ov Kad’ airdy, 
GAAG Kare pene eë dvopdrey vee obynerta, ray © dvondrwv rastrov cipBordy 
éortv. 

t Adyos aed BPE ort. 
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the sentence—in the various ways, that is, in which the relation 
of its several parts to one another is viewed. 

And now, what is the bearing of all this upon the vexed question 
of roots? A hot debate is going on at present as to what roots 
exactly are. That roots exist, and that without them language 
cannot exist, are two of the fundamental axioms of linguistic 
science. The barrier of roots divides human speech from the 
inarticulate cries of the lower animals, and it is a barrier which 
comparative philology is unable to pass. But the exact nature 
of these roots is a question which is not so easily settled as is 
their existence. On the one hand it is maintained that roots can 
constitute a languagé, and indeed have actually constituted one ; 
that there actually was a time when men conversed together in 
monosyllables each of which had a general abstract meaning like 
that of “shining,” of “going,” and ‘the like. I have before me 
the work of a Strasburg professor* who claims to be a disciple 
of Bopp, in which we are told that vicus (Sansk. vedas) is 
ultimately composed. of two elements, “ ‘the labial ve,’ which by 
force of nature signifies ‘on, ‘near, ‘in, and the guttural ke, 
which by similar force of nature expresses the idea of ‘ going’ 
and ‘coming,’” and these comprehensive monosyllables are sup- 
posed to have formed part of “a spoken language.” On the other 
hand, an increasing minority assert that such a language would be 
a sheer impossibility at any tirne, much more at a period when the 
human: intelligence was on a lower level than that of the lowest 
savage of to-day, and that all observation goes to show that in 
the matter of speech the’ particular precedes the general, the 
concrete the abstract. Roots, I have said elsewhere,t “are the 
ultimate phonetic elements discovered by an analysis of groups 
of allied words, and they stand in the same relation to words or 
derivatives as letters and syllables do to the latter. Just as words 
are reduced into a limited number ‘of letters or syllables, not in 
spoken language, but by the reflective labours of the grammarian, 
so roots also are the product of the lexicographer’s study, the 
elements into which he chemically decomposes all speech.” In no“ 
other way, as it seems to me, can we account for those groups 
of cognate Semitié roots, of the same meaning but differing 
slightly in pronunciation, which cannot be referred back to one 
uniform’ monosyllable, but presuppose an unexpressed, uncon- 
sciously-felt “phonetic type” which found utterance under a 
number of varying forms. No doubt the roots of the grammarian 
are the best representatives we can now obtain of that early stage 
in the development of language which we may continue to call 
the root-period; but to identify them with the unknown words and 


* Cours de Linguistique. By F..G. Bergmann. 1875. i 
t Principles of Comparative Philology. Preface to 2nd edition, p. vi. 
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sentences of that primitive age would be like saying that oxygen 
and hydrogen are not only the ultimate elements into which water 
can be analyzed, but actually constitute water itself when existing 
separately and before combination. 
But whichever of these two views be adopted in regard to otk 
- they are both equally compatible with the Jelly-fish theory of the 
origin of speech. The view that the first language was one in 
which men talked together in monosyllabic utterances of abstract 
signification—rudimentary germs, as it were, out of which the dif- 
ferent parts of speech and the manifold forms and meanings of 
words were to be evolved—is but another way of stating my own 
theory. These abstiact roots are each of them a little world of | 
its own, and contain in an unr esolved and chaotic state the several 
` portions of a sentence, out of which the sentence is made gradually 
to shape itself by a process of: mutual friction and agglutination. 
_ On the other hypothesis, that the so-called roots of language are ° 
really phonetic types around which we may group a certain number 
of similar words and ideds, the theory of the slow and gradual 
differentiation of the several parts of the sentence becomes still 
more appropriate. The earliest forms of articulate speech would 
be utterances wherein subject and object, noun and verb, lay 
implicit and undeveloped. The ‘so-called predicative and pro- 
nominal roots of the philologist were as yet united in one undi- 
vided whole, and ages of intellectual growth were needed before 
the idea of the verb could be struck:out and expressed otherwise 
than by gesture and sign. Even now the Pacific Islander has not 
yet attained this point of advance, and the Dayak has to say, “ He 
- with-jacket with-white,” where we should write, “He ‘has a white 
jacket on.” All analogy goes to show that these original utterances, 
these primitive sentence-words, were polysyllabic ; even natural 
sounds like sneezing can hardly be imitated in a single syllable, 
and the lexical “roots” of numerous languages like the Ba-ntu of 
South Africa or the Semitic of Western Asia cannot be reduced to 
monosyllables. Indeed, the monosyllabic character even of all 
Aryan “roots” can now with difficulty be maintained, and Pro- 
fessor Max Müller has recently remarked that in taking the ‘oppo- 
‘ site view we “are better able to explain the actual forms of the 
Aryan roots, Viz. » by elimination rather than by composition.”* What 
is logically first ‘is bye no means always so historically ; logical 
„simplicity and analysis are really the last result of time. Analysis, 
in fact, requires thought and reflection as much as does terse ex- 
pression; and if we turn to the grammars of those .savage tribes 
who best represent the infancy of mankind, we shall find them 
_ marked by the greatest raynthetio: saa ‘The involved 


a * Chips, vol. iv. p; 129. 
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and monstrous words of the polysynthetic languages of North 


America, where the Eskimaux aglekkigiartorasuarnipok, for instance, 
represents our “he goes away hastily and exerts himself to write,” 
are really examples of those primeval undecomposed sentences 
out of ‘which the logical precision of a French grammar or the 
_ Severe grandeur of a Semitic prophecy were eventually to come. 

Their cumbrous barbarism is due to poverty, not to profundity, of 
‘thought; and as each step in philosophy is a further step on the 
road towards analysis, so is it also in the history of speech. Out 


of the manifold comes the simple ; out of the vaguely multitu- - 


dinous comes the one. Language forms no exception to the 
general law of development which prevails throughout all those 
` sciences which have to do with man. As society grows by ap- 
plying the principle of the division of labour with ever-increasing® 
precision, as law and jurisprudence advance by careful analysis 
and logical classification, so too is the development of language 
exemplified in the modern idioms of Europe, where the flexions of 
the older tongues are resolved into separate and well-defined 
words. Here, as elsewhere in nature, the whole, it is true, con- 
tains its paits potentially from the first; but to separate those 
parts one from another is the task of centuries. That which is 


first and earliest is the converse of that which a systematizing . 


. philosophy once believed was so. We begin with the jelly-fish, 
and we end with man. 
A. H. Savon. © 
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ETERNAL PERDITION AND UNIVERSALISM, 


, 
From A Roman CATHOLIC POINT oF VIEW. 


Part IV. 


- 


o 


'T it is to the final and fullest revelation of God in the New 
Testament that we naturally turn for the most explicit informa- 

„tion on this momentous question. Nor shall we turn in vain. ' 
The word aidvos (eternal) is used no less than seventy-one times in 
the New Testament. In forty-four of these cases, twenty-three of 
which occur in the writings of St. John, it is an epithet of ćw 
(life); in nine other places it is applied to the“ redemption,” 
“salvation,” “glory,” “ abode,” “inheritance,” or. “ consolation” 
reserved for the blessed; in seven to the “fire,” “judgment,” 
“ punishment,” or “destruction” of the impenitent ; in one 
passage it is used of God the Father, and in another of God the Holy 
Ghost. In two places only is it even fairly arguable that it may 
(not must) have a figurative or indefinite meaning, short of the 
full sense of everlasting, but both are denuded of all but a merely 
rhetorical force by so ‘explaining it. The first occurs in the 
Epistle to’ St. Philemon, whom St. Paul exhorts to receive back 
his runaway slave Onesimus, “to keep for ever (iva aldvov airév 
éréyys), NO More as a'slave, but a brother beloved in the Lord.” 
Here it is hardly possible to doubt that Bretschneider and Huther 
, are right in referring the word to the new bond of eternal union, 
now established’ between master and servant by the conversion of 
Onesimus to the Christian faith.* In the other case, the well- 


* Bretschneider (Lex. in voc.) translates “ illum in sempiternum, scilicet quia 
Christianus factus jam vite wterne particeps erat.” Huther (čz loc.) says, “Die 
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known passage in St. Jude about the cities of the plain, there is 


still less pretext for reasonable doubt. According to the ordinary” 


punctuation, which is that of the Vulgate and the E.V., they are 
spoken of as “ enduring the penalty of eternal fire.” Even so, the 
natural interpretation is that given by Alford (in loc.), “ under- 
going the punishment, as may even now be seen, of eternal fire ; 
of that fire which shall never be quenched.” But I must venture 
‘to dissent from Alford in thinking that here also Huther is clearly 
right, when he suggests that the comma is misplaced, and that mvpòs 
aiwviou should be construed with 8yyna instead of with ênv. The 
meaning will then be that the temporal judgment of Sodom and 
Gomorrha is “a sample or type of the eternal fire” of hell.” 

There is, however, another and a more critical passage, where it 
has been ingeniously argued that aiéos cannot bear its proper 
significance. Most entirely do I agree with Mr. Baldwin Brown 
that “everlasting punishment is about the most misleading term 


that could possibly be employed, if’ what was to be understood’ 


was literal destruction.” But then it is difficult to see what else 
it can mean except a punishment which lasts for ever.’ Here Mr. 
Jukes interposes with the objection that «ddacs is always used 
‘of corrective discipline, which must therefore be temporary; and 
he dismisses, with something like a sneer, the perfectly legitimate 
comment of—it is no disparagement to him to say—a much higher 
authority than himself in linguistic criticism, Archbishop Trench, 
who is in fact merely enunciating a familiar truism when he insists 
that the rules of classical Greek cannot be transferred without re- 
serve to the Hellenistic Greek of the New Testament.{ This very 


point has been dwelt upon by another distinguished scholar, who is . 


widely enough removed in theological sympathy from either of 
the writers just named. Professor Jowett, in his essay “On the 
Interpretation of Scripture,” expressly cautions us against the 
danger of reading the New Testament “under a distorting 
influence from classical Greek,” and he adds—what is very much 
to the purpose here—that “the logical power to perceive the 
meaning of words in reference to their context,” is no less requisite 
than classical learning.§ For the context is conclusive against 
Mr. Jukes’s interpretation of xddso1s in Matt. xxv. 46. The 
epithet aidévos, which everywhere else in the New Testament 
conveys the full idea of “everlasting,” would alone determine the 


christliche briiderliche Verbindung in die Ewigkeit reiche.” So, too, Alford (én loc.), 


who quotes St. Chrysostom to the same effect. 

* Huther, Brief des Judas, p. 217. Cf. 2 Peter ii. 6: ómóðeryua peħàdvræv doeBety 
TeOecds. 

t Doctrine of Annihilation, p. 88. 

į Trench’s Synonyms of New Testament, quoted in Restitution, p. 130. Mr. Jukes 
speaks as if the “ proper sense” of every Greek word was precisely the same in every 
writer, from Homer to St. John of Damascus, and calls it a “shift” to deny this 
amazing paradox. 


$ Essays and Reviews, p. 391. 
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sense of «éAacis; but, moreover, in the antithetical clause of the 
Same verse «dAacw aidvov is contrasted with lwy aidvov; and 
it is indeed very observable, as has been before intimated, that 
nowhere in the New Testament are any other or stronger epithets 
employed to describe the eternal beatitude of the just than the 
eternal chastisement of the lost. And, further, in the parallel 
passage to this, five verses earlier, we have instead of xddacw 
aidvov, but unquestionably used as a strictly synonymous ex- 
pression, rò mõp rò alóviov, tò Hrouacpévov TE SiaBdrAw Kal rois dyyéXous 
otro}. (Matt. xxv. 41.)* And this again is explained by the 
“quenchless fire” (rò rip rò doBeorov) and undying worm of 
Mark ix. 48, 44, 46, 48. There is nothing whatever in these 
strictly parallel passages to suggest the notion of corrective 
and remedial chastisement, but the reverse;"nor in the words 
dros, xpiow, and xpipa with which aiévos is elsewhere joined, 
as eg„ Where it is said that sinners “shall pay the penalty of 
eternal desttuction from the face of the Lord and the glory of 
His power.”t . a 
There is in short nothing anywhere in the language of the 
New Testament to suggest that aiévos means anything less than 
everlasting. Those who would affix to.it a more limited sense’ 
have brought this interpretation from elsewhere to the sacred 
text; they have not found it there.t And they are compelled, on 
their own hypothesis, to draw an arbitrary distinction between 
the use of the word as applied to the future destiny of the righteous 
and of the lost. “Even in Plato the word is used in the same 
sense ;§ but it does not often occur in classical Greek. And if its 


* St. Augustine, in dealing with a sophistical distinction suggested by Origenists in 
his own day, and which modern Universalists have revived, had pointed out that these 
passages mutually explain each other: “Nequo illud dici hic poterit, in quo nonnulli 
seipsos seducunt, ignem externum dictum, non ipsam penam mternam . . . ut 
videlicet ipso ignis wternus sit, combustio vero eorum, hoc est operatio ignis, non sit in 
eos eterna; cum et hoc previdens Dominus, tanquam Dominus, sententiam Suam ita 
concluserié dicens, ‘Sic ibunt illi in combustionem xternam, justi autem in vitam 
wternam.’ Erit ergo wterna combustio, sicut ignis,” —De Fide et Opp., c. 15. 
` + 2 Thess. i. 9. ! . í 

f Thus Schleussner (Lez. în N. T., p. 67) says, “ aldvioy in N. T. 2. dicitur omno quod 
est finis expers, maxime id, quod est post hujus vitæ mundique decursum eventurum. 
Hue pertinent omnia illa N. T. loca, in quibus formulæ: rô p aidviov, kplois aidvos, 
Kóħacis aidvios, (bh @óča, cwrTnpia) aidmos reperiuntur, v. c. Matt, xviii. 8; 
xix. 19; xxv. 41, 46; Mare. iii, 29; Rom, ii. 7; 2 Tim, ii. 10; Heb. v.9. Quemadmodum 
enim formulis rip aidvioy et sqq. pænæ perpetuæ peccatorum, quas impii post hanc vitam 
luent, sorsque eorum misera futura non tnterrupta indicantur, ita opposita formula (wy 
aidyios perennis felicitatis piorum post mortem status et conditio significatur, que 
2 Cor. iv. 17 aidvey Bdpos Sóğns, Luc. xvi. 9 oxnvad alvor, Heb. ix. 15 aidyvios 
cAnpovoula, et 2 Pet. i. 11 aidvios Bactdcta rof cos appellatur.” In like manner, again, 
Bretschneider (Lex. Man. in v.), after quoting all the passages in which the word 
alóvıos is applied to blessedness or woe, observes, ‘ Aidyios in formulis (wh alev. Tip 
aiwy, öda aiwv. kóħasıs, dAcOpos, xplpa, xplois alwy. sempiternum nunquam finiendum 
indicare dubio caret, quum præmia æque ac pone post resurrectionem sempiternæ 
quoqus haberentur a Judæis. Vid. test, Aser. in Fab. Cod. Pseud. V. T. i. p. 693, potis- 
simum Psalter. Salom. Ps. 3. vers. 13, 15, 16, ubi 4 àmóAsta Tod Guaprwdod els Tòv aldva; 
piorum (wh aidvios autem obi éerchper 271.”—P, 31. > 

§ Plat. Tim. 37, karà To wapddeypa Tis alwvias obocus. 
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meaning is not so definitely fixed in the Septuagint, so neither had 
the idea of the eternal world been then so prominently put 
forward. It was the special office of the Gospel, as St. Paul tells 
-us, “to reveal life and incorruption,” that is, immortal life, with a 
distinctness and fulness of divine sanction previously unknown.* 
And hence terms which had before been used in a looser or lower 
sense, or scarcely used at all, such as xdpis, iors, dyday, mveðpa, 
- cornpla, fo}, and others that might be mentioned — of which 
alvos is one—received a new force, and passed, -as the recog- 
nised symbols of great spiritual truths, into the intellectual 
currency of Christendom. A modern American writer, who in- 
veighs fiercely against the doctrine of eternal punishment, makes 
short work of this testimony of Scripture. He combats its natural 
meaning, indeed, on & priori grounds, and urges the common 
Universalist sophistry that everlasting need not mean lasting’ for 
ever. But his real argument is a much simpler, and ex hypothesi 
a more forcible one. The Orientals, Greeks and Jews, who had 
derived their belief from “ fallible sources,”t also maintained the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, and it is reasonable to ‘suppose 


that similar language was’ “employed by the Saviour and the’ 


‘Evangelists in conformity. with the prevailing thought and 
customary phraseology of. their time;” and accordingly, if our 
Lord did mean what He said,.“ we regard it not‘as a part of the 
inspired utterance of Jesus, ‘but as,an error which crept in among 
others from the surrounding notions of a benighted Pagan age.” 
No answer, of course, can be attempted, within the limits of the 
present inquiry, to an argument which ignores not only the 
inspiration of Scripture, but the Divinity of Christ. `, 

But it would be a grievous mistake to imagine that the question 
turned simply on the exact force of the word aidvos. The “worm, 
that dieth not,” the “fire that is not quenched,”§ the “ great gulf 
fixed,” the wrath of God that “abideth” on the disobedient and 
unbelieving, are expressions hardly less significant. . Nor can this 
last declaration of our Lord apply to the present life only, 
where there is still place for repentance; for, whereas it is 
said of the believer that “he hath eternal life” already begun in 


* 2 Tim. i. 10. 

+ It is most probable, considering the universality of this belief, that it was derived 
from primitive tradition. i X 

t Alger’s Critical History of Doctrine of Future State, pp. 525,.526. Tho writer 
admits that the final rejection of the lost is certainly taught by St. Paul, St. John, the 
authors of the Apocalypse and the Second Epistle of, St. Peter, is implied in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, and is probably intended by St. Jude. Of course he thinks them 
all mistaken. Tho teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews on the subject he considers 
ambiguous, : . 

§ Mark xix. 44, sqq. In the parallel passage of the Old Testament (Is. Ixvi. 24) the 
Hebrew verb is in the future tense; our Lord, to whose mind past, present, and futuro 
are eternally one, uses the present, ob cBévvurai. Wordsworth (in loc.) observes that 
á oxéané abroy “intimates that as the instrument of punishment is eternal, so they who 
(abrot) suffer it will exist for ever.” : 
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him, of him who refuses to believe it.is said, not simply that he 
hath it not, but that “he shall not see life,” referring clearly to ` 
those who eventually die in their sins.* Still more emphatic 
is our Lord’s solemn warning, recorded in all the three Synoptic 
Gospels, of the unpardonable sin, which shall be forgiven 
neither in this world nor in the world to come; and if in some 
respects it offers difficulties of interpretation, in its bearing on 
our present subject it is clear enough. To these passages may, 
of course, be added—for I am not now arguing with those who 
dispute the authority or inspiration of any of those books which 
Protestants equally with Catholics accept as making up the New 
Testament—the familiar denunciations, in the Apostolic Epistles 
and the Apocalypse, of the eternal punishment both of the im- 
penitent and the apostate angels. For no distinction can be 
drawn; Universalists must be content, as was intimated before, 
to extend to the devils as well as the damned the benefit 
of their speculations or their doubts. Whatever Scriptural or 
moral plea may be urged in.the one case is equally available 
in the other, and both classes alike are consigned, in the final 
sentence of Christ, to the same “everlasting fire.” But St. Peter 
speaks of fallen angels being “lowered into hell by cords of dark- 
ness, and reserved for judgment;” and St. Jude of their being 
“reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, for the judgment 
of the great day.” + In the Apocalypse “the devil is cast into the 
lake of fire and brimstone, and shall be tormented day and night - 
for ever and ever” (cis rods aidvas rv aidvev) ; all who are not 
written in the book of life are similarly “cast into the lake of 
fire ;” unbelievers and sinners of various kinds are assigned “their 
portion in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone, which” 
(it is thrice repeated) “is the second death ;” and of all these it 
is said that “ the smoke of their torment goeth up for ever and ever, 
and they have no rest day nor night.”§ And thé inspired writer, be 
it remembered, is speaking of a period after the close of the present ° 
dispensation and the General Judgment. It is often replied 
that this is all “ Eastern imagery,” and if the comment merely 
referred to the outward clothing of the idea, it might be allowed 
to pass as at once obvious and irrelevant; but I have yet to learn 
that inspired writers can indulge in a style of sensational rhetoric 
* John iii. 36. This passage is of course equally fatal to the Annihilation theory. 


Compare #3n xékpirat, in yerse 18. “He is already judged” by his own act in 
deliberately choosing evil; ére@déy include the ideas of unbelief and -disobedience—the 
moral rejection of the truth. Cf. Eph. ii. 2; v. 6, viots ris àmetbelas, rendered in Vulg. 
“ diffidentia,” in E. V. “ disobedience.” 

t Matt. xii. 21,22; Mark iii. 28; Luke xii. 10. 

į 2 Peter ii. 4; Jude 6. ¢ > . 5 ' 

§ Apoc. xx. 10, 15; xxi. 8; xiv. 11. It should be observed that precisely the same 
expression, “day and night” (huépas kal vverds) is used of tho eternal adoration of the 
angels and saints before the throne of God. Apoc. iv. 8; vii. 15. Cf also, as.bearing 
on the Annihilationist theory, Apoc. ix. 6. 
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on the most awful subjects—and that is what such criticisms really 
mean—which would be disgraceful in the penny-a-liner of a daily 

.newspaper. The sensible images employed may vary, but only 
as they conspire to adumbrate with increasing clearness the 
several aspects of a common and irreversible doom.* To use the 
words of Tertullian on another subject, “Si omnia figura, quid erit 
illud cujus figure ?” 

- To these, again, must be added all those passages, far too 
numerous to be even indicated here, many of which will at once 
occur to every reader of the Bible, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, especially the latter, where we are bidden to: work out our 
salvation while it is yet day, to remember that time is short, to 
redeem it, to watch, to pass our time of earthly sojourning in fear, 
not to neglect the day of visitation, to hearken while it is called 

. to‘day, and the like, all of which point, more or less directly, to 

this life as the appointed period of probation for eternity, unless 
we are prepared to resolve the solemn utterances of Prophets, 

Apostles, and Him who sent them, into the empty verbiage of a 

- modem fashionable preacher. And these reiterated exhortations 
derive additional emphasis from the. significant fact, which some 
Universalists have expressly acknowledged and all are compelled 
tacitly to admit, that no single passage can be cited, either from the 
Old Testament or the New, which even hints at a continued or second 
probation after death. Those which were before referred to as 
bearing on the continued cleansing and perfecting of the elect in 
Purgatory, do not speak of them as still on their trial. 

There is, however, one most solemn parable, or, rather, narrative 
—for it has always been regarded in the Church as based on 
actual facts—which appears to have been uttered by our Lord, 
and preserved in the Gospel of St. Luke, for the express purpose 
of warning us that life is the time of trial, and that after death it 
will be too late to change. There have been, I believe, some few 
Catholic writers who, misled: by the seeming anxiety of Dives for 

_the salvation of his brethren, have supposed that he might be in 
Purgatory.t But the language and whole tenor of this narrative, 
and the all but universal interpretation put upon it, ‘negative 
any such idea. It does not seem even to have occurred to St.. 
Augustine or St. Thomas, both of whom assume the contrary, as 
in later times does Massillon} Nor is it at all more to the purpose 
to refer, with Mr. Jukes, to the allegorical interpretation which 
St. Augustine and some other: Fathers have put upon it, though 


* This whole class of passages, as well as that noticed in the following paragraph, are 
entirely passed over by Mr. Jukes in his enumeration of “texts of Holy Scriptures 
said to be opposed to” Universalism. 

+ For the real drift of this petition of Dives, see Trench, On the Parables, p. 477, 
and cf. Isaac Williams, Commentary on Gospel Narrative, vol. v. p. 385. i; 

t S. Aug. Serm. 4l; S. Tho. Summa, Suppl. ad Par. iii. q. 98, art. 4. 
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it has never been the dominant one, as representing the Jewish 
and Gentile Dispensations. For those who so understand its pri- 
mary meaning are so far from excluding the more direct and 
obvious bearing, that they assume it as the basis of their ex~, 
planation. On that theory, to cite Archbishop Trench’s words, “it 
will not, indeed, any longer be the ultimate aim of the parable to 
teach the miserable doom which must follow on the selfish abuse 
- of worldly. goods, the living-merely for this present world, but yet’ 
more strikingly, that miserable doom is assumed as so certain and evident, 
that it may be used as the substratum on which to superinduce 
another moral, through which to afford another warning.”* The 
same learned writer dwells on the force of the terrible words, to 
which the English rendering does. very inadequate justice— 
petagd jpav ka tpav xdopa péya eoripixtat, k. T. À. It would hardly be 
possible to describe in plainer terms the eternal separation of the 
lost from the company of the Saints. l f 

And, lastly, there is one passage which, notwithstanding Mr. 
Jukes’s ingenious endeavour not to explain, but to explain away 
its unmistakable meaning, would alone be conclusive as to the 
teaching of the New Testament on this subject. Our Lord said- 
of Judas Iscariot, that “it were good for him if he had never been: 
born.” No Christian will dare to attribute to the words of Christ, 
especially on so awful a theme, a mere rhetorical or dramatic 
force. And yet, if they are really true, they are decisive of the 
question before us. If the soul of Judas is hereafter, at. however 
inconceivably remote a future, and after whatever countless ages 
of purgatorial suffering, to be restored to the light of His counte- 
nance, “in whose presence is the fulness of joy,” it is simply 
untrue to say that it were better for him. never to have been 
born.t Who counts. the billows when the shore is won? who 
would cast back a moment’s regret at the all but interminable 
vista of cleansing agony, through which he had passed at last 
into the light of the, Beatific Vision and ithe sinless charities 
of his immortal home? We have every reason to believe that 
for many the remedial chastisements of Purgatory will be indeed 
terrible ; but for him who has to endure the very heaviest of them 
it is ten thousand-fold better that he has been born. A thousand 
years are as one day, nay, not one “ million-million-millionth part” 
of a second, when weighed in the balance of eternity, and the past 
would soon fade into an imperceptible speck on the ocean of an 
endless beatitude. If the soul of man is immortal, Judas lives ; if- 


` * Trench, ut supra, p. 460. ` 5 
t The saying of our Lord, sometimes referred to as analogous, about those who put 
stumbling-blocks in the way of His little ones (Matt, xviii, 6), is only partially parallel. 
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Christ spoke truly, he lives in everlasting woe. We may dispute 
this if we please, because, like every doctrine about the future ‘state, 
it involves difficulties we cannot explain, or because “it makes 


one’s gorge rise” to contemplate revelations not pleasant to ‘ 


flesh and blood. And froma merely external or infidel point of 
view, it may be natural or permissible or plausible, though scarcely 
reasonable, to do so. - But let us at least understand quite clearly 
what we are doing. We are not merely rejecting the teaching of 
the Universal Church in all ages, though we are of course re- 


_jecting it; we are not merely rejecting the most solemn declara- 


tions of Prophets and Apostles, though we are rejecting these 
also; we are deliberately repudiating His most express, most 
precise, most emphatic, most awful words, reiterated again and 
again, whom Christians worship as the Consubstantial Word and 
Wisdom of the Eternal God. i 

„It would be easy enough to lengthen out the Scripture argu- 
ment in detail, -but it is scarcely necessary to do so. Giad if 
the proverbial jury could be impanelled of “the first twelve men 
who pass under Temple Bar’—whether learned or unlearned would 
matter little, though an acquaintance with the original languages 
would make the case still clearer to them—and bidden to declare, 
not what they themselves believed, but what they judged to be 
the teaching of Scripture on this subject, there cannot be a doubt 
of their verdict. As little can we doubt the judgment of any 
critical scholar; who had no special thesis to maintain. And this 
interpretation of the sacred text would coincide, as we have 


‘already seen, with the sense always put upon it by the Universal, 


Church. It may be added that the force of this Scriptural testi- 
mony becomes all the more overwhelming when we remember, 
what is certainly true, though at the first blush the statement 
may appear paradoxical, that the ultimate source of the infidel 
objection to the dogma of. eternal punishment is to be found, 
not in thé dictates of reason, but in an unconscious abuse of the 
revelation against which it is directed. It has been pointed out that 
those heathen writers, who recognise a future life, with scarcely 
an exception assert or imply also the future retribution of 


o 


the wicked, which to their minds contained nothing inconsistent ' 


with that great law of retributive justice stamped in characters too 
terribly legible to be ignored on the whole face of nature. But 
the Creator has revealed Himself by His Prophets, and still more 
through the Incarnation of the Eternal Son, as a God who is 
rich in mercy ; and men who have heard the revelation, and re- 
jected it, proceed to tum it against the Giver. They act like those _ 
modern unbelievers who undertake to construct a system of 


perfect morality independent of the’Gospel, as though they could - 


rid themselves, if they wished it, of the religious traditions which 


` 
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a life of eighteen centuries has ingrained into the conscience of - 
Christendom. Mill, in discussing “the utility of religion,” can- 
‘didly admits the religious origin of the received morality, though 
he appears strangely to imagine that now “mankind have entered ' 
into the possession of it,” they can safely afford to dispense with 
the foundation on which the superstructure has been raised. 
And.if this is true of avowed sceptics, much more of course do 
those who assail the dogma of eternal punishment from a pro- 
fessedly Christian standpoint base their objections on the revela- 
tion of the mercy of God, whom they have come to tegard, with 
Mr. Maurice, “in the character of the God of salvation, and only in 
that character.” They can cite no direct evidence from Scripture 
on their own side, and they are obliged to admit that there is the 
strongest primd facie evidence in the letter of Scripture against 
them. But they appeal from the letter to what they call the 
spirit of its teaching, and -rely on those passages which speak of 
the everlasting love of God, of His mercy enduring for ever, of His 
taking no pleasure in the death of a sinner, and the ‘like, for- 
getting that these declarations are perfectly reconcilable with 
‘those which tell us that He is just as well as merciful, that He is 
not mocked, and that men shall reap what they have sown. Of 
those passages which are most plausibly cited on the Universalist . 
side—such as Rom. v. 15—21, viii. 19—23—the utmost that ‘can 


fairly be alleged is, not that they must bear such a meaning, or > ` 


even that it is the obvious one; but only that they might be so 
interpreted if the interpretation were not inconsistent, as it is, 
with the express declarations of Scripture elsewhere, and did not 
place the teaching of the Apostles in direct contradiction to that- 
of their Divine Master. It is a rule not merely of Scriptural 
exegesis but of common sense, to interpret what is doubtful or 
obscure by what is clear and explicit, not vice versd. But generally 
speaking, the radical fallacy which underlies the Universalist 
exegesis is an habitual confusion of thought between the fact and 
the ultimate result of Redemption. Thus, for instance, Mr. 
Jukes has filled several pages, and might have, filled many more, 
with passages from the ‘Apostolic Epistles asserting the univer- 
sality of redemption, or of the offer of grace, or the will of God 
that all men should be saved, or the duty of praying for all.* 
Such statements are conclusive against the Calvinist or Jansenist 
heresy that Christ died only for the elect; but they leave un- 


* Restitution, pp. 21—25. Exception might bejtaken in detail to Mr. Jukes’s applica- 
tion of some of these passages, Thus eg. mõra h Ktlots (Romans viii. 22) does not 
mean all mankind, but all animate and inanimate nature (see Alford in loc.); and so 
again in John xii. 32, most of the older MSS. read rdávra (* omnia,” Vulg.) not mdvras. ` 
Alford retains the wdvras of the textus receptus, but marks it as doubtful. It is un- 
necessary, however, to go into points of detail here, as the Universalist application of 
the passages alleged is sufficiently disposed of by the considerations dwelt on in tho 
text. 
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touched the further question, which depends not on the will of 
God but of man, whether all will in fact avail themselves of the 
proffered gift. We only see here another instance of that in- 
veterate tendency, which has already so often come before us, 
both in the arguments of Universalists and of those who use the 
doctrine of eternal punishment as a- pretext for assailing Chris- ` 
tianity altogether, to confound Christian orthodoxy with Calvin- 
ism. Ifman is a moral agent, free to accept or refuse the gracious 
offer of redemption—and this is the constant and. emphatic 
teaching of Scripture throughout—no multiplicity or distinctness 
of assertions of the universality of that offer can prove anything 
. as to its universal or general acceptance. “How often would I 
have gathered thy children, and ye would not.” The real question 
is, not whether the salvation of all men is the will of God, as. 
undoubtedly it is, but whether He wills to force salvation on 
unwilling recipients. Such a view is not only in direct contra- 
diction to the letter of Scripture, but to all we know both of the 
Divine nature and of our own. . 

The fact is that many who, in Butler’s words, “make very free in 
their speculations with the Divine Goodness,” by goodness mean 
good nature. But, not to speak of the impossibility of a system of 
ethics built on this fallacy, and ignoring that principle of righteous 
indignation against wrong so deeply implanted in human nature, 
it is abundantly clear, unless the Bible be one long lie from 
beginning to end, that the Divine Goodness does not mean that. , 
To quote the perplexed admission of a leading opponent of the 
doctrine we are considering, “ Retribution’ is stamped on every 
page and line of that awful volume; and he who does not discern 
that impress on the sacred text must interpret it by some canons 
` of criti¢ism which would be universally rejected, as altogether 
extravagant and wild, if applied to any other writing.”* It is 
“the song” alike “of Moses and of the Lamb”—the testimony of 
‘both Dispensations—* Just and true are Thy ways, Thou King of 
the nations.”t And thus, as I observed at'the beginning, so far from 
the doctrine Universalists assail being “an isolated truth,” it runs 
up into the mystery of the Divine Attributes, and its denial 
involves a reconstruction, not only of the Gospel Economy, but 
of the revealed idea of God. We may no more deny that He is 
just than that He justifies the believer. And “it may turn out in . 
the day. of account that unforgiven souls, while charging His laws 
with injustice in the case of others, may be unable to find fault 
with His dealings severally towards themselves.” 

Before we quit the Scripture argument, one other point déserves 

* Sir J. Stephen’s Essays, ut supr. p. 652., 


t There is a var. lect., é6var, aióvæv, &yióv, but it does not affect the point. 
t Newman’s Grammar of Assent, p. 416. : 
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to be noticed here. Itis significant, but perfectly natural, thata - 
- denial of the Personality of God should go hand in hand witha 
denial of thé personality of the Evil One: neither truth is com- 
patible with a ‘refusal to recognise the Christian idea of sin. 
. « Satan and Tisiphone,” we are’ blandly informed by the apostle 
of this new evangel, “are alike not real persons.”* Certainly, 
if God is not “a real Person,” there is no ground for believing in 
the personal existence of His great enemy, expressly as He has . 
revealed it in every page of Scripture. It would be to revive 
the Persian Dualism, with Ormuzd left out. We have outgrown 
these old-world superstitions, whether Biblical or other.: l 


« “Esse aliquod Manes et subterranea regna 
Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum ære lavantur.”f 


- There’ are not, indeed, wanting, even in this enlightened age, 
sufficient indications (dwvavra owercic.) of the presence and 
operation: of those fallen spirits, whom it is the present fashion 
to relegate to the nursery with a smile or a sneer.t I will not 
discuss whetlier, after making full allowance for the—doubtless 
innumerable—cases of trickery and illusion, there is not some- 
thing. in the pretensions of modern Spiritualism, as of witchcraft 
formerly, which cannot be thus explained, or whether, if it be so, 
diabolical agency is not the simplest or only available explanation. 
In spite of the not very philosophical attitude of incredulus odi, 
maintained by our scientific leaders towards all things “in heaven 
and earth” which do not fall under their “ philosophy,” and which 
causes them contemptuously to refuse all investigation of an 
unfamiliar and unwelcome phenomenon, there are many men of 
by no means contemptible intellect or acquirements, who have come 
to think that there is something in it. But I do not press that 
point here. What I wish to insist upon is, the close and almost | ' 
inseparable connection between a denial of eternal punishment 
and a denial of the existence and agency of the fallen angels. 
Both truths arè open to the same objection from their supposed 
‘inconsistency with the wisdom and benevolence of God, both are 
alike offensive to human pride, both are shrouded in the darkness 
which surrounds the insoluble mystery of the Origin of Evil. And 
inasmuch as the final impenitence and hopeless doom of Satan 
-and his ministers are asserted, if possible, in still more explicit 

‘terms than the future doom of impenitent sinners, and are beset 
with similar if not more serious difficulties—for to the former no 
offer of, redemption has been vouchsafed—it is of the highest 
importance for the Universalist argument to set aside all the inti- 
mations about them as spurious, or metaphorical, or untrue. ’ 


* Preface to Arnold’s God and the Bible. Juv. Sat. ii. 149, sq. 
t See eg. Conremporary Review for February, 1876, art. “ Demonolatry, Devil- 
Dancing, and Demoniacal Possession,” 
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Nevertheless, it is scarcely conceivable that any honest believer 
in Revelation should question—certainly no disbeliever would for 
a moment doubt—what is in fact the teaching of thẹ Bible on this 
subject, reiterated in a variety of forms, and with unmistakable 
emphasis, in every book, from Genesis to the Apocalypse.” No 
theory of inspiration, however lax, could be regarded as even 
intelligible, which eliminated or resolved into metaphor the count- 
less statements, not only of doctrine but of fact, involving the 

. personal existence and active energy of the fallen spirits. Those 
who do so must assume a position against which any argument 
would be idle which starts from the acknowledgment of the truth 
of Divine Revelation. Yet unless a clean sweep is made of the 
Scripture doctrine about the Tempter and his satellites, a denial 
of eternal punishment will lodge us in contradictions more hope- ` 
less than any it can ‘be imagined to remove. And on a denial of 
the personality of the Tempter must inevitably follow a denial 
of the Fall and of original sin; would follow, if facts were not 
too strong for us, the shallow optimism which declares that “ all 
‘men are born good,” and denies the origin and existence of evil 
altogether. : ; 

It is the tendency of a civilised age to put aside and ignore 
the severer aspects of religion, whether natural or revealed. 

.. Every religion, true or false, except Mahometanism, has had its 
sacrifices, which foreshadowed and are summed up in the great 
Sacrifice of Calvary, and thus bore witness to the judgment 
of God against sin, and the need of atonement. These principles 
are not superseded, but confirmed by the fact of an Atone- 
ment having now been actually offered; nor did the Redeemer 
die, as the literature of the day would represent Him, as “the 
great Martyr,” but as an Atoning Sacrifice. Neither, on the 

other hand, does it follow that because the sacrifice was freely 
offered for all, its benefits will be in fact applied to all without 
any conditions on their own part. There is nothing in reason 
to authorize or suggest such an anticipation, and—which is 
more important—Seripture conclusively refutes it. The ques- 
tion, be it remembered, is not—at least for a’Christian—how far 
the doctrine of retributive justice suits a recent and ‘not par- 
ticularly respectable phase of contemporary sentiment, belonging 
to the second half of the nineteenth century, and compounded in 

varying degrees, partly of open or latent scepticism ; partly of a 
distortion of certain aspects of revealed truth sheltering itself, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, under forms of abstract reasoning; partly 


* Alger (Doct. of Future Life, p..30£) fully admits that the existence “of the ovil 
spirits with an archdemon over them” was held by all the Jewish Prophets and 
Christian Apostles. ‘The popular denial of it is the birth of a philosophy much later 
than the Apostolic age.” 

3D 2 
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of a misplaced sentimentalism; partly, but very incidentally and 


subordinately, of a studied misapprehension of the sense of some 
passages in‘the New Testament; partly, and very considerably, 
of a deliberate refusal to recognise what revelation and the 
natural conscience conspire to teach of the true,character and 
ultimate consequences of sin.* There is much in the temper of the 
age, its impatience of dogma, its disesteem of grace, its habit of: 
measuring everything by purely natural standards, its exclusive 


devotion to physical science, its love of ease, its false refinement and ` 


hypocritical reseryes, and even in its laudable anxiety for the relief 
of bodily suffering, which tends to shape the whisper of its many 
voices into an echo of the Tempter’s flattering promise, “ Ye shall 
not surely die.” Whatever may be the virtues of the existing 
Zeitgeist—and I have no desire to disparage them—one at least is 
wanting. Like the Evil One, when he appeared to St. Martin in 
the simulated form of the Redeemer, it lacks the crown of 
thorns. : 2 

' But if there is a prevalent disposition at the present day to 
dispute the Catholic dogma of eternal punishment, there is no sort » 


' ofagreement among the disputants as to what shall be substituted - 


in its place. The vulgar form of Universalism differs funda- 
mentally; as we have seen, from Origen’s view; Rothe’s modified 
Universalism differs again from that; and the theory of a late 
Anglican essayist about “ germinal souls” constitutes a fourth 
variety. Mr. Baldwin Brown appears to repudiate all these views, 


‘as well as the doctrine of the Church, but omits to specify any of 


his own. Mr. Maurice on this, as on most subjects,,is inscrutable 
to all but the initiated. There are some who deny future punish- 
ment altogether, and hold that at the moment of death every one 
will enter on a state of endless beatitude; but this notion is too 
monstrous in itself, and too glaringly in the teeth of Scripture, to 
be a common one.t Others adopt, with Mr. Jukes, the ordinary 
scheme of Universalism, according to which a, discipline of 
suffering is necessary for the impenitent after death, which, in 
some unexplained way will invariably bring about their ultimate 
sanctification.. Others confine this second stage of probation to 
certain classes of sinners only, and limit the period to the duration 


* Dr. Vaughan observes very justly, in a Sermon which has already been quoted, ' 


« May it not well be imagined that it was one of the objects of Revelation to correct our 
inadequate conceptions’of the enormity of sin by the very disclosures on which we have 
dwelt? to prove to us the real nature of sin, by lifting the veil which concealed from 
us its destiny ? to show it as it is, by showing what it will be? . . . He who haslived 
for one day in God’s presence will view sin in that light in which no created being can 
as yet behold it. He who has approached on earth the nearest to that presence, has 
approached the most nearly to that divine appreciation.”—Personality of Tempter, &c., 
. 52, 53. : 
ee It iş, however, the present.teaching of the great body of American Universalists 
that thero is no punishment of sin except in this life, but a continuous sleep from death 
to the resurrection. The smaller sect of Restorationists, who split off from the main 


‘body in 1840, still maintain the doctrine of a temporary punishment of sin after death. 


` 
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.of the present world. Others, with « Anglicanus,” have revived the 
teaching of Origen—deprived, of course, of its Origenist basis in 
the pre-existence of'souls—and maintain that théfe* is no fixed 
condition, either of ‘good or evil, hereafter, but a "perpetual pros 
bation prolonged throughout eternity. But this is too “uncom- 
fortable” a solution to become popular. Others have invented the 
atheistic theory of annihilation, which cuts at the roots of all 
natural religion. Some include the fallen angels as well as wicked 
men in the final restoration; some do not; and many, .if they 
spoke their minds freely, would deny the existence of.the Evil 
Spirit: and his satellites altogether, though it is affirmed or implied . 
again and again in every book of the Old and New Testament 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse. Some, again, profess to discover 
their Universalist theology in Scripture, while others, more con- 
sistently, claim, with Bishop Colenso, the right of revising its state- 
ments by a “verifying faculty” of their own. And thus we heard 
the other day of an expurgated edition of. the Bible being pub- 
lished with some two hundred and fifty entire chapters, and 
` portions of many more, omitted, in order to eliminate all Scripture 
. teaching about the evil spirits and the punishment of the lost. 
Some think repentance will be easier after death, some that it will 
be much more difficult. There are some, finally, who are content 
with repudiating all existing solutions of the question, orthodox 
or heterodox, without being prepared to offer any of their own. 
The prospect, on the whole,-is hardly an encouraging one. It is 
a fresh and conspicuous illustration of „What has so often been 
observed, that error is manifold, while truth is one. The doctrine 
of the Church about the future state is as intelligible as_it is 
reasonable, but there is a very Babel of confusion in the jarring 
and incoherent utterances of the rival disputants who reject it. 
The mystery of evil remains, indeed, and must as yet remain — 
unsolved. It is implied in the existence of a finite and created 
will, free to resist the perfect will of the Creator. Why this was 
permitted we cannot certainly know, though we know the fact, 
and can discern “as through a glass darkly” that it subserves the 
general purpose of His moral government, which we so imperfectly 
comprehend. 
2 “ Evil itself Thy glory bears, 
Its one abiding fruit.” - 


And, inasmuch as God is'a “just Judge,” whose “judgments are 
true and righteous,” if evil exists it must be punished, and if it 
becomes ineradicably fixed in the will, the punishment must be 
eternal, for in that case—gs the advocates of annihilation argue, 
So far rightly—the destruction of the’ sin would involve the 
destruction of the sinner. As the tree falls, so it must lie; the 
principle of life is extitict; it may be broken up and burnt, but no 


` 
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kindly sunshine or refreshing shower can infuse fresh sap into the 

withered trunk or clothe it with the verdure of another spring. 
Nor can any but an atheist consistently object, that to say this is 
-to impugn the benevolence of the Deity. The acknowledged 
facts of creation and of human life alone suffice to prove con- 
clusively, as Butler and others have shown, that benevolence is not, 
what Socinianism assumes it to be, the sole rule of Divine Govern- 
ance, and does not in the Divine Nature, any more than in our 
own, exclude or override the principle of justice.* We might ' 
have doubted, perhaps, had we been left to those natural infor- 
mants, whether the principle of justice did not reign exclusive 
and supreme, whether the righteous indignation of the All-holy 
against sin was tempered by compassion for the sinner. Revelation 
has removed that agonizing doubt, but not by denying that the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, is also the Holy and Just One, 
who will not clear the guilty. It is true that His several attributes, 
as our finite,minds are compelled to regard them, are not really 
distinct but one with Himself, and are merged in His adorable 
Simplicity. And no theist could doubt, what revelation expressly 
assures us of, that in His government, as in His Nature, mercy and 
justice are perfectly reconciled with each other. But we cannot 
` pretend to trace out in detail the harmony of a vast system,. of 
‘which. only a portion, and for aught we can tell, a very small 
portion, is as yet disclosed to us. Meanwhile, we do know that, 
in order to arrest the progress of thatytremendous conflict 
initiated by the perverse will of the creature, the Creator -vouch- 
safed to submit Himself to the laws'of His own creation, and to 
die a malefactor’s death. No more amazing proof could have been 
given of the intensity of the evil, or of His will to save to the 
uttermost all who do not obstinately refuse His gracious offer. 
. But, as St. Augustine says, “He who made us without ourselves 
will not save us without ourselves,” and it is difficult to see how 
He could do so conformably with the laws of the nature He has 
given us. For it must be remembered that, while the blessing is 


. from God, the curse is from man himself. It is not as when the’ | 


first creative fiat of Almighty Charity was breathed over the still- 
ness of the dead eternities, to call light and life and harmony. out 
of chaos. This time the fiat of eternal death issues from the 
will, not of the Creator, but of the creature who has preferred 
darkness to light, and has deliberately rejected the Love that 
wooed but failed to win him. Most entirely would I repeat — 
and make my own the words with which Faber closes his dis- 


* Seo Sermon on “Justice as a Principle of Divine Governance,” in Newman’s 
University Sermons. This point is noticed, I observe, in the excellent and very tempe- 
rate‘Sermon on Universalism, by the Rev. Flavel S. Cook, just published, which led to 
his prosecution by Mr. J enkins and condemnation by.the J udicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 
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cussion of the relative numbers of the saved :—“ As to those 
who may be lost, I confidently believe that our Heavenly Father 
threw His arms. round each created spirit, and -looked it full 
in the face with bright eyes of love in the darkness of ‘its 
mortal life, and that of its own deliberate will it would not have 
Him. 99K 

Nor must it be eei that the curse of sin does not affect 
.the sinner only. If for himself the consequence of his act extends 
beyond the grave, so for others also, and in many ways, “the | 

evil that men do lives «after, them,” not in memory only, but .. 
in the influence it continues to exert, and that too often for unborn 
generations. Thus a drunken or profligate parent transmits the 
seeds of disease and death, physical and moral, to his children’s 
children. An evil example is quoted and followed, in a circle 
more or less wide according-to the position of its author, while 
- he is mouldering in his grave. When Dives wished to send a 
messenger from the world unseen to warn his brethren, he knew 
that ‘the misery his example was entailing on them would aggra- 
vate his own, Or, to take a case familiar to everybody, a 
profane or immoral poem may be ruining the souls of others 
for years or ages after the poet himself has passed to his ac- 
count, and while perhaps the permanent mischief he has wrought 
is gratefully signalized by a memorial column. We know, 
indeed, that when a man has repented, these consequences of 
his guilt will not eternally haunt him; yet even’so “God is 
not mocked,” ‘and the forgiven but irrevocable past may have 
to be expiated, here or hereafter, in tears of blood.t And,, mean-- 
while, this consideration alone would be enough to dispose of the 
flimsy sophistry which represents’sin as beginning and ending 
with itself, or demurs to its punishment reaching into thé next life. 
And it derives additional and solemn force from the wor ds used by 
_ our Lord-about those who cause His little ones to offend, and still ` 
more from His description of the Last Judgment, where the final 
sentence is made to turn on the services render ed or reftised—how 
much more, therefore, on the injury done ?— to His br othr en. In this 
subordinate sense it is also true that no man liveth and no man 
dieth'to himself. 

It is no part of my present purpose to enter on any detailed 
discussion of the future sufferings of the lost, or to touch on those 
various questions as ‘to the place, nature, diversity, intensity, and 
possible alleviation of their secondary punishments, which are 
freely controverted within the limits of the faith. If we contem- 
plate the essential blessedness of the redeemed in heaven, where 
. “each is-with the other, and all are with their Lord,” and then 


3 ‘Faber s Creator and Creature, p. 368. 
+ “De propitiato peccato noli esse sine metu.” Ecclus. v. 5. 
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reverse the picture, we shall understand wherein consists the 
essential miser y of those who, haying neglected so great salvation, 
and wilfully sinned against the known truth, have “fallen short of 
the promise of their eternal inheritance. For such we are assured 
there remains no further hope, but a dreadful judgment and the 
wrath of the devouring fire, for they have ttampled under foot the 
atoning Blood, and blasphemed the Spirit of grace,* though the 
infidel cry, “ Herasez Vinfame!” may never have fallen from their 
lips. The great harvest, which4s the end of the world, is past ; the 
summer T grace is over, but they would not be saved, And just 
as “to him there is eternal- glory, who was tried and perfected; 
who could have transgressed and transgressed not, who could 
have done evil and did it not; ” t so willit be part of the everlasting 
agony of the lost to “remember,” with Dives, that in the day of 
their visitation they were called and would not listen, and the 
words, “How often I would, and ye would not,” will ring in their 
ears for ever like the archangel’s trump of doom. They will weigh, 
accurately but too late, the profit and the cost, and will appreciate 
at its true value the’ bauble for which they bartered eternity. 
The varieties of character, and circumstance, and position are all 
but infinite, and the sin which fixes the aversion of the soul from 
God and seals its final destiny may assume ten thousand forms. 
It may be the monster ambition which wades through torrents of 
blood to an imperial throne, or “the petty but conscious dishonesty, 
“which looks God full in the face, and then asks a halfpenny too 
much for a pound of sugar.” The profit of all alike will be lighter 
than vanity, when weighed in the balances of the world beyond 
the grave, and all alike are so far decisive of the eternal future, 
as they express the ultimate condition and settled character of a 
soul that has “forgotten God.” g 
And now it is time to bring this discussion to a close, though I 
am well aware that much might be added, and that I have not 
been able to do more than draw attention to the salient points of 
the controversy, My first two articles were chiefly occupied with 
considering those difficulties and-misconceptions which have inter- 
fered, even in serious and religious minds, with the acceptance of 
the revealed doctrine, and pointing out what is the real witness of 
reason and human experience on the subject. In the last two it has 
been my object to show that, in spite of much ingenious special 
pleading, there can be no room for any plausible doubt as to what 
that doctrine is,-whether tested by the letter of Scripture or by the. 
cohsentient interpretation always put upon it in the Church. 
‘And here, be it observed, I do not mean simply the Roman 
Catholic Church, about whose teaching on the subject there 


'* Heb. x. 26—31. èxõoxh, in verse 26, does not mean “expectation,” but o 
See Alford, zn loc. Ecclus. xkxi. 10 Vu% 
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is, of course, no question, but I am employing the term in 
the widest sense that can intelligibly be put upon it—which 
is explained by Dr. Newman, in the Apologia, to be that of “the 
whole body of English divines, except those of the Puritan or 
Evangelical School—the whole of Christendom, from the Apostles’ 
time till now, whatever their later divisions into Latin, Greek, or 
Anglican.”* It might indeed be used here, in the still wider sense 
in which Sir James Stephen admits that “the Church of Christ in 
all ages,” or “all the Christian Churches,” are against him. And, 
therefore, I have purposely refrained from all reference to the 
decrees of later Councils, such as the Fourth Lateran and the 
Florentine, which have touched on the question, as being neither 
necessary for my argument, nor likely to carry decisive weight with 
those-to whom it is principally addressed. But while the testimony 
and tradition of the Church in all ages has been unanimous on this 
subject, it is only in comparatively recent times that it has come 
to the front as a topic of theological or philosophical speculation, 
because there was no call for elaborate vindication of a doctrine 
which had never been systematically disputed before the rise of 
Socinianism. Of modern works, which, however, I have not had an 
opportunity of consulting myself, except at.second-hand, I would: 
mention, on account of the well-known learning and capabilities ` 
of the authors, Passaglia’s ` treatise De Asternitate Penarum, and - 
M. A. Nicolas’ Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme, especially 
the latter, which has a chapter on the subject. To Dr. Cazenove’s 
essay, which originally appeared in the Christian Remembrance? 
and has since been separately published I have already referred, 
as well as to other English writers who have more or less directly - 
dealt with the question. But as the objections are constantly 
repeated, with some variety of form, though there is little novelty 
in the substance, the answer also requires to be stated afresh from 
time to time.f __ f ; i 

Ido not know that any apology is neededfor taking up the 
subject here. As a matter of fact, special circumstances, not of my 
own seeking, and of no interest to the public, led to my under- 
taking the task. But when it is remembered what momentous 
issues are at stake in the controversy, both directly and indirectly, 
by the admission no less of the assailants than of the defenders of 
the revealed dogma ; how bitter, persistent, and virulent has been 


* History of My Religious Opinions, p. 315. 

t This essay was completed beforè my attention was accidentally drawn to Dr. Pusey’s 
very powerful and eloquent University Sermon on “Everlasting Punishment” (J. H. 
Parker & Co., 1860), to which I may refer in illustration of several portions of the 
argument. Suffice it to add here that the preacher’s comments on the illusory notion 
that those who wish to compound for the rejection of such Christian doctrines ag are 
peculiarly distasteful to them will retain their belief in the remainder, have been but 
too abundantly justified during the intervening decade. My obligations to Dr. Liddon’s 
valuablo Sermon on the same subject have already been acknowledged. 
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the attack upon it fox’ some years past; what a large amount of 
adventitious support Universalism has derived from the ignorant 


. or studied misrepresentations of objectors, and sometimes also of - 


apologists, who habitually mix up the inculpated doctrine with 


matters of doubtful or erroneous opinion which have no neces- 


sary connection with it, and not unfrequently. even identify it 
with the exploded heresy of Calvinism; how strong an interest 
men haye, or think they have, in getting rid of an unwelcome 
truth; and, last but not least, how eagerly these objections have 


been seized upon by infidel writers—who are quite sharpsighted 


enough to perceive that this doctrine is part and parcel of the 
Christian Revelation—in order to discredit Christianity, altogether, 
if not also, with more plausible consistency, to forge weapons: 
for the modern crusade against the first principles of theism ;* 
when all this is borne,in mind, there is surely no need to apologize , 
for coming. forward in defence of a doctrine of such vital im- 
portance, and thereby in fact in defence of Christianity itself, 
which is implicated in the Universalist indictment. That.there 
is much room for apology for the imperfect discharge of a work 


` of such grave responsibility no one can feel more keenly than my- 


self. But I had rather say something to-the purpose, though 
it might have been much better said by others, than remain 
silent in the face of an acknowledged and pressing danger. And 
considering that, during “the Jast three years, not to speak of 
Mr. Tokes and other kadied writings, no less than four articles 
in an Universalist sense have appeared in this Review alone, while 
nothing has been urged in reply, it is surely time that the other 
side should be heard also. ` 

` Of course I am well aware of the objection which is constantly 
urged against bringing forward this doctrine publicly at all. We 
are told that it is out of harmony with the spirit of the age, and 
that the result of proclaiming it is to repel the more reflective and 
intellectual minds from Christianity altogether. Now if such ob- 
jectors mean to imply that the doctrine is not true, that, as I have 
observed elsewhere, would be alone a conclusive reason against 
teaching it, whatever may be its supposed effects. But these are 
two quite separate questions, and it is mere disingenuous shuf- 
fling to confound them. Let us at least be honest with ourselves, 


_ our neighbours, and. our God. I am assuming now, what it has 


been the object of this essay to prove to all who accept the Chris- 
tian Revelation as such, that the doctrine is true. The question 


* Some illustrations of this have been given above, Take another specimen from 
Mr..G. J. Holyoake’s “Logie of Death,” p. 6. “If man fell in the Garden of Eden, who’ 
placed him there? It is said (in Scripture) God! Who placed the temptation there? 
It is said, God! Who gave him an imperfect nature—a nature “of which it was fore- 
known that it would fall? It is said, God! To what does this amount?” The author’s 
reply to his own queries may readily be conceived. Meanwhile a further question may 
bo pertinently asked here—from whom did he learn his atheistic “logic ? ” 
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remains whether, by a sort of spurious disciplina arcani, we axe to 
withhold it, although it is true, not from unbelievers only—for in ` 
the present day such a distinction, even if it were suggested, would 
be impracticable—but from the faithful also, lest those to whom it 
appears “a hard saying” should turn away from.Christ. Surely 
- the question answers itself. Every age has had its own pecu- 
liarities of thought and temper, and to each in succession some 
particular aspect of Divine Revelation has appeared specially 
repugnant; nor have we any réason to anticipate that it will be 
otherwise in the future, when a generation has grown up that 
knows not Tennyson and Darwin. The objector’s standpoint 
varies from age to age; the fact of an opposition between the 
spirit: of the world and the Revelation of God does not change. 
But God must have known this when He gave His Revelation at 
first, and in fact there is abundant evidence in the New Testament 
that He both knew and meant to forewarn us of it; yet He does 
not therefore issue a new version of the Gospel once’ or twice a 
century, adapted to’ the shifting requirements of the contemporary 
Zeitgeist, And if He does not do so, we certainly have no authority 
to do it for Him. Clearly not; for when God once has spoken, 
our responsibility ends; the fact that He has spoken is our war- 
rant for delivering His message, whether men choose to listen 
to it or not. Supposing therefore, for argument’s sake—what 
I do not admit for a moment—that the chief or only result of 
proclaiming this revealed truth was to repel men from the Chris- 
tian faith, that would be no excuse for keeping silence. Duties 
belong to us; results to God. i 
Nor is it needful. to repeat here what was said before of the 
importance'of fear as a motive in the spiritual life, to which 
Scripture, Fathers, and experience alike’ testify, and of the fine 
irony of assuming that, the average religious condition of the 
great mass of professing Christians is such as to exempt -them 
from all necessity for dwelling on the prospect of rewards and 
punishments as an incentive to holiness, as though they. were 
already, like St. Paul, lifted into a third heaven of devout ecstasy. 
Some indeed there are in every age, the favourites of their Lord, 
who seem even now, like Xavier or Francis of Assisi, to live ïn the 
, Aaprpds aifys of a world instinct with the music of unearthly 
voices, and flushed with a sunlight unseen by mortal eyes, on 
whose very face and form men gaze in wonder or in reverence or 
in awe, “as it had been the face of an angel.” But is this the 
ordinary condition of Christians, or is not the question the severest 
satire on their state? Suffice it to add, what is mere matter of 
common sense, that if indeed so terrible a doom awaits the finally 
impenitent, the surest guarantee for escaping it hereafter is not to 
forget it now. When mankind are moving on the brink of a 
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precipice, I fail to discern the “ charity” of forbidding us to warn 
them of their peril. How indeed that warning may be most 
suitably enforced, and how faz, e.g, it is desirable to enlarge on 
the sensible imagery of future suffering and the like, are questions 
of detail, chiefly for the’ discretion of preachers, which lie beyond 
“ the range of dogmatic faith, and need not be raised here. The, 
point I would insist upon, in reply to a popular and plausible 
fallacy, is simply this; that, if the doctrine.of eternal punishment 
be a revealed verity, it is treason to God and treachery to man to 


, - withhold or disguise or tamper with it, because we may choose to 


think it better to leave them-in ignorance of what He has thought. 
it better to reveal. 

The suicidal facility of those timid or treacherous apologists 
who think to preserve the future of Christianity by meeting its 
assailants half-way, and throwing overboard one doctrine after 
another in the idle hope of thereby saving the remainder, is in 
fact simply playing into their hands. And hence a recent writer 
in the Fortnightly Review, who is ‘airily engaged in disposing of all 
posthumous terrors, has extended his contemptuous patronage to 
“la souplesse de Protestantisme,” which kindly allows “the wiser 
among us to drop hell out of the Bible quietly.”* It is merely one 
instance; as this ‘writer takes care to remind us, of that inveterate 
habit of a certain class of modern religionists of trying to creep 
out of their own skins, and virtually applying to each dogma in 
turn, as it comes before them, the admirable summing-up of Dr. | 
Brownside’s University Sermon in “ Loss and Gain”—perhaps 
some of us have heard or read not very dissimilar discourses: else- 
- where—to the effect that all would go well if only theologians 
and Churches would agree—* not, indeed, to: give up their own 
distinctive formularies—no ; but to consider their direct contra- 
dictories equally pleasing to the Divine Author of Christianity.” 
For myself I must honestly confess that I prefer open infidelity to 
a process of latent decomposition, “sapping ”—not exactly “with 
solemn sneer,” but with polite innuendo—“a solemn creed.” It 
is a very illiberal and unfashionable avowal, no doubt; but there 
is Something, to my mind, peculiarly repulsive in the spectacle of 
scepticism masquerading in a surplice. ° 

„I have not attempted the impossible task, which has baffled 
philosophers of every sect and age, of explaining the mystery of 
evil, It was enough to insist on the fact, which, taken in connec- 
tion withithe express stdtements of Scripture, would amply suffice 
to throw the entire burden of proof on those who deny the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. That obligation they cannot . 
meet: their arguments are purely destructive. In reply, it has 


* Fortnightly Review, for January, 1876, p. 125. 
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been proved against them that this doctrine, like the Christian 
Revelation whereof it forms an integral portion, does not ¢ontra- 
dict, though it transcends reason; I speak of course of the revealed 
doctrine itself, not of any popular exaggerations or perversions of 
it. It has been further proved that all other solutions of the 
question which have been suggested are open to objections at 
least equally weighty, and—what is still more important—that 
none of them even touch the root of the difficulty, which runs 
up into the familiar and hopeless crug of all philosophy and all 
theology, the Origin of ‘Evil. Here we find ourselves in pre- 
sence of a portentous fact, whichbelievers and unbelievers are 
alike compelled to recognise, but which neither can adequately 
explain. Revelation lightens the difficulty without professing to 
remove it; Universalism does but play with it; Atheism sub- 
stitutes a worse. Meanwhile, enough is told us for our present 
guidance. “To man He hath said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
` that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil, is understanding.” For 
further knowledge we may: well be content to wait till the dawn 
of the everlasting morning breaks over the Eastern hills, and 
the shadows flee away. 
H. N. OXENHAM. 

















RUSSIAN IDYLLS. 


HETHER the songs of the Russian people be “ most 
musical” or not, there can be no doubt that a great many 

of them are “most melancholy.” For the sorrow and sighing 
which they express, for the gloom which they suggest, various 
causes have been alleged. Sometimes it is asserted that the 
climate exercises so depressing an influence as to transpose all 
song into a minor key; sometimes the supposed lowness of 
Russian spirits is accounted for by the absence of anything like 
high hills. But as similar influences do not appear to produce 
like results elsewhere, and as in reality the Russian peasant is as 
cheerful as a man can well be expected to be who lives to a 
great extent on cabbage soup and salted cucumbers, itis probable . 
that the sadness of popular song must not be altogether attributed ` 
to the summer heats and the wintry frosts, or to the obstinacy 
with which the face of nature, in many parts of Russia, persists in 
being plain. With more plausibility have attempts been made to 
account for it historically as the bitter fruit of long-continued 
oppression and wrong—a survival in these better days of the 
terrible times in which the land was constantly being laid waste 
by civil war or by Tartar or Polish foray, when men’s ‘hearts 
fainted within them because of their trouble, and the blithe voice 
of song was hushed. Serfdom, also, cannot well have been with- 
out its share in lowerihg the tone of the nation’s spirits. But it is 
probable that in order to arrive at a correct solution of the 
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problem, a variety of circumstances must be taken into account. 
Each of the causes already referred to may have contributed its 
. share to the general burden under which the poets of the people 
appear to have groaned. Some allowance.also must be made for 
the softness of the Slavonic nature—one of the leading character- 
istics of a family of nations which has had to mourn the sub- 
jugation of so many of its members. 

The sadness of a great number of popular poems may be’ 
‘accounted for by the fact that they belong to one or other of the 
two great divisions of “ritual songs,” those referring to marriage 
or death. That dirges should be doleful all must understand, but 
the melancholy nature of so many Russian wedding songs must 
appear strange to any listener who is unaware that the idea still 
survives in peasant poetry that a bride is purchased if not cap- 
tured, and that she is expected to bewail her unwelcome transfer 
from “the dear parental home” to “a distant, unknown land.” 
These songs have exercised a considerable influence upon many 
of the Russian poets not of the peasant class, some of whom, 
moreover, were disposed by the constitutional feebleness which, 
in their cases, led to premature decay, to sympathize with the 
sadder utterances of the popular voice, to brood over the darker 
side of the peasant’s lot. 

Both Koltsof and Nikitin* were singers whose path lay amid 
frequent thorns, and sloped rapidly towards the grave. It was 
natural that, in describing the life of the common people, they 
should have echoed the sighing more often than the laughter 
which came to their ears from village homes. But there are 
other writers whose pictures of rural life are tinged by a gloom 
which has been deliberately darkened. In the olden days, when 
the peasant was at the mercy of his lord, and when the eyes of 
justice were firmly closed to all offences committed by a man of 
property, there was more than sufficient to justify the savage 
indignation of a satirist. The literature at the time of Nicholas 
expressed many‘a political or social protest under the pretence of 
its being a purely artistic utterance, and many a word-painter 
deepened the shadows on his canvas with an eye to other than 
the legitimate effects of chiaroscuro. The principal living repre- 
sentative of the indignant school is Nekrasof, a poet of genuine 
originality, vigorous, terse, and possessed of a wonderful command 
over language, one that enables him to conceal consummate art 
under an appearance of Unstudied simplicity. Of his pictures of 
Russian life, representing for the most part village scenes, we now 
propose to offer a few specimens. , 

The following short poem tells its own tale with sufficient clear- ` 


* Soo Conremrorary Review, April, 1874. ° 
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ness. Nekrasof in his earlier writings, of which this is one, 
scarcely ever moralized. He usually treated his subject in the 
most realistic manner, seldom softening anything, still more 
rarely idealizing. The future, as is the case with the village 
scenes in Tourguéneff’s admirable “Notes of a Sportsman,” was 
painted to all appearance conscientiously from life, and then left 
to convey its moral as it best could. , 


THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE. 


Old Nenila asked Vlas, the bailiff, for some wood to mend her 
cottage with. “You shan’t have it,” was his answer. “ Don’t 
you go expecting any!” “ Well, the master will come,” thought 
the old woman to herself; “the master will settle about it. Hell 
see how wretched my hutis. Hell order the wood to be given me.” 


A greedy fellow in the neighbourhood cut off a great slice of 
the peasants” ground in the most unfair manner, « Well, the 
master will come,” thought the peasants. “The land-measurers 
will catch it! The master will just say a word, and our land will 
be our own again.” ae 


A young’ labourer wanted to marry Natasha; but the head- 
steward, a susceptible German, wouldn’t let the. girl do as she 
wished. “ Lets wait, Ignāsha,” says she; “the master will come.” 
Whenever there’s a dispute about anything, young and old repeat 
in chorus, “ Well, the master will come.” ° 


Nenila has died. On the land taken from the peasants the 
thievish neighbours harvest ripens hundredfold. The youngsters 
of old days have become bearded men. The labourer Ignasha ' 
has been sent away to the army. As for Natasha, she no longer 
dreams of getting married. 


But the master has not come. The master has not so much as 
begun his journey. í 


* At last one day there appears in the middle of the road a 
funeral car, drawn by three pair of horses. On the lofty car is 
set an oaken coffin. Within the coffin lies the master; behind it 
is his heir. They sing a requiem for the old master. The new 
one wipes away his tears, gets into his carriage, and ‘sets off for 
St. Petersburg. 


-In some of his later poems about rustic hardships, Nekrasof 
has assumed a more didactic tone, but his peasant portraits are as 


realistic as of old—their outlines hard and clear, their colouring 


` 
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cold and crude. Thus, in his “ Meditations at the State Entrance,” 
he draws a picture. of the crowds of poor suppliants who on 
ordinary days beset the palace doors, to which, on great occasions, 
society hurries, “with a sort of solemn awe,” to inscribe its names 
and titles :— 


«One day ” he goes on to say :— 


I saw some moujiks coming, common Russian country folk. They - 


said a prayer before the church, and then stood with bent 
brown. heads at a respectful distance. 
The porter appeared. “Let, us in!” they cried, in a tone of half 
- hope, half anguish. He looked at them hard. They were not 
comely to look at. Sunburnt their hands and faces, worn their 
old raiment, each one with a wallet on his bowed back, a cross 
on his breast, and blood on feet cased in home-made bast shoes. 
One could see that they had travelled a long way, from one of 
the far-off provinces. A voice called out to the porter, “ Away 
with them. Ragged rubbish is not welcomed by Ours.” And 
the door shut witha bang. The pilgrims. stood still for a while, 
then they undid their scanty purses. But the porter would 
not let them in—would not accept their paltry coppers. “God 
be his judge!” they said, and so saying, with arms hanging 
hopelessly, and with heads, while they remained in sight, still 
uncovered, they went on their way beneath the burning sun. 


At this point the poet breaks into a vigorous address to the 
august tenant of the palace, urging the claims for relief of the 
peasant, to whose sorrows the final lines are devoted. 


Native land! Tell me of that district, such as mine eyes have 
never seen, where thy guardian and tiller, where the Russian 
moujik does not groan. He groans in the fields, along the 
roads. 

He groans in police-cells, in prisons, in mines, in the convict chain, 
Where the corn dries he groans, where the hay is piled, and 
where in his cart he spends the night on the open plain. In 
his own poor hut he groans, unblest by the light of God’s. 
sun. In every out-of-the-way town his groans are heard at 
the doorways of law court and government office. 

Go to the Volga. ` What wail is that which resounds along the. 
mighty Russian river ? 

That wail is what we call a song. There a team of towing-men is at 
work. O Volga! Volga! In the spring-tide abounding with 
waters, thou dost not pour over the fields so wide a wave as 
that flood. of the people's sorrow in-which our land is steeped. 

Where the people is, there is lamentation. Ah, dear ones! what 
means your incessant complaint? Will ye awake full of 
strength? Or have ye, bowing before the decree of fate, 
already done all that lay in your power—composed a song 
like unto a groan, and given over your souls to eternal sleep ? 

VOL. XXVII. 3 E 
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This poem was written in 1858.. Ti 1864 appeared another 
protest in favour of the working man, so strong in its expressions 
that it is said to have caused the suspension of the magazine in 
which it was published. It is called “The ‘Railway.” . As’ they 
sit in a first-class railway co eea a “general” and his young son 
hold the following conversation :— 

Q 


Vanya. Papa, who made this railway ? 
The FATHER. General Kleinmichel, my dear.* 


Overhearing this the poet falls into a reverie. Then in fancy 
he addresses the boy, offers now, while the winter moon shines” 
brightly, to show him, the truth. Too great for one pair of 
shoulders, hé says, was the burden of making this railway. But 
there is a tsar in the world—a pitiless tsar—and his name is 
Hunger. Hither did he drive many to die. The land beside the 
rail is rich in Russian. bones. 

\ 

List ! terribleygounds arise! Stamping and the gnashing of teeth. 
Shadows fly over the frost-covered panes. “What goes there ? 
The crowd of the dead ! 

Some run ahead along the rails ; some keep ‘pace by our side. Dost 
thou hear their song? “ On this moonshiny night we love to 
look on our work ! 

“ We withered away in heat and cold, our backs for ever bent, In’ 
earth huts we lived, with hunger we strove, scurvied, frost- 
bitten, drenched to the bone. Cheated. by gangers, by ‘officers 
flogged, crushed down by the hard pressure of need—yet we 
bore it all—we, the soldiers of God, the peaceful children of 
toil! è 

“ Brothers! ye gather the fruits of our work. Our lot was to rot in 
the ground. Do ye think of us kindly? Or have ye tong 
since forgotten our sorvowful fate?” ` 


The poet tells the boy not to be dime at this wild song. 
The forms he sees are those of his brothers—moujiks from the 
Volga, from the Oka, from all parts of the Vast empire. Much 
have they toiled and suffered. There, for instance, stands “a tall, 
` haggard White-Russian, worn out with ague. His lips are blood- 
less, sunken his temples; there are sores on his thin hands; his 
legs are swollen with long standing up to the knees in water. 
Hollow is his breast from incessant stooping, day after day, over- 
the spade. Look at him well, Vanya. Painfully did that man 
earn his bread.” Just then the whistle sounds, the dead vanish. 
Vanya tells his father what he has seen and heard. The general 
laughs, but requests the poet now to describe the bright side of 
the labourers life. He complies, and depicts the festive scene 
which closes'the railway-making drama, All is going well. The’ 


* « Engineers, my dear,” is the modified form of the reply in the Collected Works. 
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dead are buried, the'sick are in huts out of sight. The-contractor 
gazes with content upon the finished works. Turning to the 
labourers, he gives them a cask of spirits and he wipes off the 
scores he has against them. Amid loud hurrahs they unyoke the . 
horses from the contractor's emma: and drag it along the road 
in triumph. 

Nekrasof’s earlier poems, in which there is nothing openly said 
about the dignity: of labour and the brotherhood of man, are 


. - perhaps to be preferred to the less reticent productions of later . 


years. . To the former class belong a number of village studies. 
- One of them, entitled “In the Village,” begins with a description 
of a wet and dreary,day. Evening draws on; a swarm of crows 
comes flying home to roost, looking like a great black net hung 
between earth and sky. Two old women meet at the village 
well. “You seem to be always weeping,” says the one. “Some 
sad thought goes through your heart like a master through his 
house.” “How can I help weeping?” replies the other. “ My 
heart aches and is bowed down by sorrow. He is dead, 
Kassianovna, dead, my dear one, dead and buried in the earth.” 
' It is her Son she mourns—her tall, strong-handed, firm-¢hested 
‘gon. Forty bears had he slain; the forty-first killed him. The 
bear was killed too, and its skin was sold for seventeen roubles, 
which were given for the repose of his soul. 


The old cottage shakes with the wind, the barn has tumbled down. 
I wander along the road as if dazed, feeling as if I might come 
upon my son. He would take his axe. Things would get set 
right. He would comfort his old mother. But he’s dead, 
Kassianovna, dead, my dear one. If you like Ill sell you his 

. axe. ; ; 

Who will caress the desolate old`woman? In the’'sorest, need am 
I. Inthe stormy autumn, the frosty winter, who will provide 
me with fuel ?- Who will bring me fresh hare-skins when my 
warm fur-cloak is worn out? Heis dead, Kassianovna, dead, 
my dear one. Uselessly rusts his gun. 

Trust me, my sister; from cares and sorrows, the world has grown 

go wretched to me! As I lie in my hut, I cover myself” with 
the nets just as if with a shroud. But no! Death will not 
come. I wander alone, with a barren pity looked on by. all. . 
He is dead, Kassianovna, dead, amy dear one. Ah! if it were 
not a sin 





But these rural pictures are not always so dreary. Take, for 
instance, the poem called 


, 


Vittace NEws.. - 


, -There is the wood, and there the last low hill. 
Noisy but light, a summer shower begins 
3E 2 
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To patter ; thousands of small nails, steel-bright, 

Bound up, heads downwards, all along the road. 

The tiresome dust is laid. Once more, thank God, 

Tve made this pleasant journey. See, the barns, 

The corn-kiln. Ah! how sweet the warm grain’s breath } 
Hey ! stop the carriage! See, from every house 

Out run the inmates, all familiar faces. 

There’s not a moujik there but is x friend. 


“ Hail, brothers! ” 
; “ Heres your godson, Vanyushka.” 


““T see him, gossip. Stay, I’ve got a toy 


For the youngster.” 
“Tell us how you've been. 
You’ve kept your word. We've not expected you 
For nothing. We've preserved the game so well . 
There’s not been one bird killed, and now the broods 
Are strong on the wing. When you go out to shoot 
"Twill be ‘bang, bang,’ if but your legs hold out. 


. But only see, how pale you are and thin! 


His Saints-book to you.” 


- The Lord works wonders.” 


We didn’t send you off like that. You look 

As if they’d flogged you through the ranks three times 
Last winter. Really though, dear friend, you seem 
But half alive. Have things gone ill with you?” 


“I’ve got a stubborn heart that stupidly 
Bothers itself for nothing. But down here 

I shall'get sét to rights. What news have you 
To give ?” ; 
“Vlas died two days ago, and left 


“Heaven be his! How'old 
Was he? A hundred?” 
f i “Yes, with a tail thereto. 


“ How about the crops?” 
“ Only so-so. There’s more bad news; they’ve stolen 
A deal of wood of yours. The Stanovoi 
Was sent for, but ‘My district’s big,’ says he. 
‘What can I do? I can’t flog every one.’ 
So saying, off he bolted. In Botof 
They’ve lost much cattle, and the accursed swine 
Have,eaten up ‘a baby. In Shakof 
A man got pitchforked lately. His son’s wife 
It was who did it—not without good cause. 
A shepherd lad was killed among his sheep 
By lightning. Ah! that really was a storm! 
How we escaped, God knows! The bells, the bells! 
Ringing as if for Easter! All our brooks 


`- Were flooded six feet deep. The cattle ran 
- Home from the fields like mad, the angry wind 


Blowing them off their feet.—We all were grieved 
About the boy. A tiny mite; but once 
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He saved a ram from, a wolf. He called him Wolf-cub! 
Dear heart! By cock-crow he’d be up, sing songs, 
Run to and fro, make himself gay with flowers. 

His mother’saw him off that day. ‘Take care, .-. 

My child, says she. ‘Just listen how the wind 

Is howling.’ ‘What’s a storm tome? I’m not 

A child, says he, and leaped and cracked his whip. 
We laughed, yawned through the useless morning» Then 
The bad news came. - We had to go 

And fetch the body. He’d been safe enough. 

But Vanka cried, ‘What are you doing there 

Under a tree? Thats dangerous. Be off!’ 

He never said a word, but went away, 

And lay beside the hillock underneath 

His mat. That very spot the Lord a 
Struck with His bolt. We fetched the body home, 
And when the mat was lifted up a cry 

Arose from all our women. Quietly AT 

Did the Wolf-cub lie asleep. His shirt blood-stained ; 
His pipe-still in bis little hand; a wreath 

Of cornflowers and of clover on his head.” 


In the same genial tone is .written the piece ‘called “ Peasant, 
Children.” Very pleasant are its pictures of Russian child-life. 
. Early on a fine summer's morning we see the youngsters scamper-, 
ing off to the woods to look for mushrooms, parting the leaves, 
_ circling the stumps, starting at times at the sight of a snake. 
Coming back, they find the village full of pilgrims on their way 
to the monasteries. Under the thick old village elms sit the-tired 
travellers. The children gather round and listen to stories “about 
. Kief, about the Turk, about wondrous beasts.” Presently away 
run the children from the burning’ heat to bathe in the river, 
which winds among the méadows like a blue ribbon. The little 
flaxen-haired heads float down the stream “like pale mushrooms 
in a forest. glade? The banks resound with the shouting and 
the laughter accompanying their play and mimic fights.. Racing 
home to dinner they catch sight, ofa wolf. “Such a monster!” 
A'hare gallops by them with eyes asquint; they find a hedgehog 
and offer it flies and milk. When the fruits are ripe in the woods 
away they go to gather strawberries, raspberries, currants, and 
blackberries, returning with faces stained with juice, and proud 
of having caught an old woodcock with a broken wing. When 
playtime is over, Vanya begins to work. He sees his father 
plough and sow. He watches the corn as it grows and ripens. 
He sees the grain threshed out and ground, and the flour baked. 
He eats of the new bread and rejoices; he goes out to help in 
the fields, and rides back to the village as happy as a king. Ore 
day, the poet tell us, during a hard frost, he met a child who was 
bringing home a sledge-ldad of wood.from the forest—a tiny boy . 


` 


a} 
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in big boots, big gloves, and ample sheepskin, who led his horse 
` with an air of official dignity. Far off in the forest was heard the . 
ringing axe of the woodcutter, his father. «Has your father a 
large family?” cried the poet. “Very large,” was the reply of 
the child, who proceeded to say, “ And there are only two men 
in it—my father and I.” “And how old are you?” “Just six.” 
“Now then, stupid!” added the urchin, addressing his horsé in a 
gruff voice, and with a tug at the bridle strode rapidly away. 
“The sun shone so brightly ondthis picture,” continues the poet, * 
“the boy was so absurdly small, that it all looked-as if it were cut 
out of pasteboard, as if I had lighted: upon a toy-theatre. But 
the boy was a real live boy, and the horse, and the sledge, and 
the load of brushwood, and the drifted snow, and the cold light 
of thé wintry. sun—all, all was thoroughly Russian.” : 

By way of a contrast to these idyllic scenes we may take the 
following realistic illustrations of Russian drunkenness. They 
occur in a poem called “ Brandy.” l 


I> 


Without cause has the Barin flogged me. What has come over me 
I know not. When'I think, of it I shudder: all over. Darker 
` and darker grows my soul within me. . How can I look people 
in the face now? How can I show myself to her I love ? Long.. 
lay I silently above the stove, held .my peace, and touched no 
food. During the night came the Evil One, whispered in my 
ear wild, mad sayings. When I rose in the morning my heart 
was heavy within me. I.tried to pray, but I could not." Not a . 
word did I say to any one. Without crossing myself-I left the 
house. Suddenly cried my sister after me, “ Won't you have ~ 
some brandy, brother?” I drank every drop there was in the 
bottle—stayed at home all the-rest of the day. i 


-Ib 


A neighbours daughter, the young Stefanéqa, won. my heart. I 
asked her of her father, and neither he nor the girl objected. 
But it seems that another youngster gained our Starosta’s good 
graces. And it ended in her being led past-my window. by the 
unloved one, with the bridal crown on her‘head. A man’s 

~ heart isn’t made of stone! Like a madman I leapt out of 
‘ window into the street. “Wait a bit!” I cried; “PI settle 

_ with you.” So I went~to.the kabak to get a glass of brandy, 
by way of keeping up my courage. In came my brother 
Petrushka, and offered to treat me. I stayed out the drinking 

of one measure, and after that another followed in its turn. 
My heart grew lighter somehow, and for that day I forgot all 
about the knife. And next morning'I thought better about it. 

D 
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I agreed with a merchant to find the workmen and repair all the 
stoves in his house. The job was‘done in a month, and’ I went 
to get my account settled. He was going to cheat me out of 
part of the money, the thieving soul! I complained, and 
threatened him with the law. “Very well,” said he, “then 
you shan’t have a single kopeck.” And he had me turned out 
of the house by the scruff of the neck. For eight weeks 
running I used to go to his house, but I could never find him 
at home. I had no means of paying tle workmen, and they 
told me I should be taken to prison. So I sharpened a broad 
axe. “Perish then” said I to myself. Off I set, hid myself 
like a thief beside the well-known house, and waited. But the 
col hal froze me. There was a kaback just.across the way : 
thotght I to myself, “Why shouldn't I go in?” In I went, 
spent my last shilling in drink, got into a squabble—and woke 

up at the police-station. j i ies 


Russian ideàs, it may be observed, often differ considerably 
from those to'which we are accustomed as regards not only 
drink but many other things. as well. Here, for instance, is a 
strange revelation of rustic humanity: An old soldier has been 
boasting of what he did during the French invasion and retreat. 
To him enters a peasant, and says: ; 


Well, soldier, you fought in that‘ war yourself, did you? So you 
. can speak with authority. Good. But let me too say a word. 
We played a trick or two ourselves. 5 
When the Frenchman shoved himself into our company, and saw 
. there was little to make by it, he. fell into’ .confusion, you 
- remember, and irnmediately scampered back again. Well, we 
got hold of a family—father, mother, and three whelps. We 
smashed the Moosoo at once, not with muskets, but with our 
fists. The wife cried, sobbed, tore her hair. - We looked on,, 
_ -and were sorry for her. Pity took hold of us. An axe struck 
its blow, and there she lay alongside of her husband. Well 
- then, the children. They jumped about, wrung their hands, 
_said something you couldn’t make out a word of, and cried,’ 
poor things, at the top of their voices. Dear, dear! Tears’ ’ 
pierced us. What was to be done? We talked it over for 
‘some time; then we killed the poor things as quickly as pos- 
sible, and buried the whole lot of them together. - i 
That’s how it was, soldier. Trust me, we didn’t sit with our hands 
_ folded. And though we didn’t fight in the war, yet we played 
“a trick or two ourselves. 7 ; 


From this uncomfortable story—which may remind the reader 
of Sir Robert Wilson’s account of how the Grand Duke Constantine 
Pavlovich ‘killed a French prisoner out of sheer pity, and could 
not understand how any one could fail to appreciate his humanity, 
as well as of Mr Tourguéneff’s delightful description of the French 


, 
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drummer whom his moujik capturers were about to dro wn, when 
he was ransomed from them by a country gentleman who, though 
“not musical himself, wanted his daughter to be taught the piano 
—we will turn to a subject. which more readily lends itself to 
poetic treatment, that of the peasant’s final severance from the 
plot of land he loves so well. It forms the theme of a poem called 


THE UNREAPED. PLOT. 


It is late in the autumn. The rooks have fled. The forest is leaf- 

less, the fields are bare. ‘ ae 

Only one plot remains unreaped. Sad are the thoughts it suggests 
to me. 

Methinks I hear the ears whispering, “ We are weary of hearing the 
autumn wind ; í 

Weary of bowing down to the ground, bathing in dust our juicy 
grain. $ 

Every night, in greedy flocks, gather passing birds to plunder our 
stores. 

The hare treads us down, we are crushed by the storm. Where is 
our sower? Why tarries-he ? 

_Is it because we are worse than the rest? Have we not blossomed 
` and borne fruit aright ? 
No; we are not worse than the rest. Long ago swelled and ripened 

our grain, 
Not that the autumn winds should scatter us ; not for that surely 
._ ` he ploughed and sowed.” 
The wind brings them back a sad reply :—* Your sower is fit for 
` nothing now. 
Well did he know why he ploughed and sowed; why he toiled at 
a task beyond his strength. 
‘Poor fellow! he neither eats nor drinks. A worm is sucking his 
ailing heart. 
The arms that of old these furrows traced are now shrunk to chips, 
« hang down like thongs. 
His eyes are dim. Weak now is the voice which used to chant a 
doleful song, : 
As bending forward with outstretched arms, he- thoughtfully fol- 
lowed the plough through the field.” 


Disease and death are favourite subjects with Nekrasof. In one 
striking poem he sketches the inmates of a city hospital ; in another 
he lets us listen to the sorrows of “ Orina, the soldier’s mother,” 
whose son has come back from his regiment to die in her poverty- 
stricken hut. But by, far the most remarkable of his funereal 
poems'is that named “ Frost,”* a piece of some length, containing 
nearly a thousand lines. In it is first described the interior of a, 
peasant’s cottage, the master of which has just died. The corpse 
lies on a bench by the window. The widow, sobbing quietly, is 


* Mordz, Krasny Nos, Frost, the Red-nosed. 
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making the shroud. She is firm of will, and she refuses, to give | 


herself up'to grief. Only the tears fall fast on her busy hands, 
“as grain drops silently from ripened ears of corn.” Meanwhile, 
a couple of miles away, the dead man’s father is choosing a spot 
for the grave. Long does he pause, looking round the dreary 
grave-yard wrapt in a winding-sheet of snow, through which 
emerge grey wooden crosses bent by many storms. -Up to his 
knees in snow does he stand, resting shovel and pick on the ground, 
his hair all white with hoar-frost. At last he selects a place round 
which the sunlight will play, on which the cross will be within 
sight of the road; then bends his aged back, shovels away the 
snow, and pierces the frozen soil. At last the task is done, and 
he scrambles out of the grave. “It was not I who ought to have 
dug that hole,” he mutters. “It was not Proclus. who ought to 
have slept init. It was not Proclus——” . Just then he stumbles, 
and the’ pick falls into the grave. Recovering it with some diffi- 
culty he sets out homewards, meeting on the way his wife, who 
has, been to the village to buy the coffin. On their return, the 
children having been sent to a neighbour's cottage, begins the 
work of preparing the corpse for burial. i > 





Slowly, reverently, austerely, is the sad duty done. Nota word is 
uttered without need, not an outward tear is shed. 

He sléeps, having laboured so long in the sweat of his brow! He 
sleeps, who so long tilled the soil! On the white deal table he 
lies, heedless of surrounding sorrow : 

Clad in a long woollen shirt he lies, shod, with new linden-bark 
shoes. : Beside his head gleam lighted candles. 

At rest are the large, callous hands, which have endured so much 
labour. Calm and unvexed is his comely face. 


So long as this part of the ceremony lasts & mournful silence is ob- 


-served. But when it is over, “ there is no longer need to struggle. 


with sorrow; forth from the lips in a stream of words burst the 
thoughts which ‘have long been seething in the mind.” ‘Turning 
to her dead husband, Darya addresses him in’ wailing song : 


O dearest blue-winged dove of ours! Say, whither from us ‘hast 
thou fled? Unequalled wert thou in thevillage, for beauty, 
for stature, for strength ! : 

To thy parents a counsellor prudent! In the field strong-handed 
for toil! To thy guests open-handed and courteous! To thy 
children and wife full of love! 


Why so soon is thy life-journey ended? Why deŝert us, O dear 


one, so soon? Not in spring-water have we to bathe thee. So 
fast flow hot tears from our eyes. - - : 

Thy mother will soon die of sorrow; thy father no more cares for 
life. Like a birch-stem left bare in the forest, stands thy wife 
in her desolate home. - tn ' , 
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For her misery hast thou no pity? No care for thy children? 
Arise! from the field that thou lovest so dearly the harvest in 
summer-time reap ! 

Let thy arms, love, no longer be folded; thy falcon-like ‘eyes shut 
no more. Toss thy silken curls back from thy forehead ; thy 

‘ sweet lips no longer keep closed. , : 


Hearing the sound of the “wailing,” the neighbours flock in, place 
burning tapers by the Sacred Picture, prostrate themselves before 
it, and silently return home. When the last visitor has left, the 
mourners sit down to their frugal. meal. Then the old father, by 
the feeble light of the fir-splinter, sets te work at a pair of bast 
shoes; the old mother lies down, sighing deeply, above the stove, ' 
and Darya, the young widow, goes to sée after the children. “All 
night long the Reader, with a light beside him, reads psalms above 
the dead, and from béhind the stove the cricket responds with its 
shrill chirping.” , 

Next. day, while a keen wind drives fast before it the snow- 
flakes which dull the sun’s light, the dead man is carried to his 
last home. His little children sit on the sledge beside the coffin, 
the widow leads the horse. In front walk the old father and 
mother. Behind follow a few of the neighbours, talking among 
themselves of the bleak days in store for Darya and her fatherless 
little ones. Proclus is laid in the grave with all due solemnity, all 
uttering words of praise over his coffin. Even the Starosta.com- 
mends him, saying that he was always punctual in paying his dues 
to his master and his taxes to the crown. Then the friends cross 
themselves once more above the grave and set off homewards. 
“Tall, gaunt, grey, the bare-headed father, not moving, not 
‘Speaking, stands like a monument above his son’s grave. At length. 
the greybeard bends down gently over it, and smooths its surface 
with his, spade, his wife wailing aloud the while.” Meanwhile . 
Darya has returned home with the children, and found the fire out ° 
and the wood-bin empty. ‘So she takes the little ones back to 
‘the friendly neighbour, and goes withthe sledge to the forest to 
cut wood. 


In the forest all is cold and still. Darya cuts a load of brush- 
wood, and piles it on the sledge. Then, her work being done, she 
` gives way to sorrow. Her tears fall unheeded, the lifeless winter 
sun, “like the round yellow eye of an owl,” seems to stare at her’ 
with cold indifference. Brooding over her loss, she falls into a 
half dream, thinking how it will be her lot alone to reap the-next 
year’s harvest. At times she thinks her husband still lives, and is 
near her; and she talks to him about the children, looking into the 
future, and seeing in fancy how well their girl shows in the 

village dance, with her bright blue eyes and long brown hair, 
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and with what festivity is celebrated the marriage of their son, 
sturdy of frame, comely in face, with a complexion “ of blood and 
milk.” Presently she remembers what has happened, thinks of 
how she walked one night, during her husband’s illness, to a 
- distant convent; how she was kept there a long time-while a nun 
was being buried; how at last she returned with a “wonder- 
working picture ;” but in spite of all her prayers the Heavenly 
Queen, who had helped so many others, would not wipe away. her 
tears. Suddenly she seizes the horse’s bridle, and gets ready to 
start homewards. But again a dreamy sensation comes over her. 
She leans against a pine, and remains standing there, holding the 
axe in her hand, but scarcely breathing, “without a thought, a 
groan, a tear.” Throughout. the forest reigns the silence of the 
grave, the frost ever growing stronger the while. 


All about his domains goes Frost the chieftain, seeing whether 
the waters have been firmly bridged, and the roads made level 
and hard, and the pines decked out with ornaments of snow. 
From tree to tree he bounds, till at last he reaches that against 
which Darya is leaning, and from amidst its branches he sings of 
his invincible might. “Art thou warm?” he asks her from the 
summit of the pine. “Iam warm,” answers the widow, shudder- 
ing as the cold takes hold of her. Lower down among the 
branches comes Frost, lower still, ever waving his: magic mace. 
At last he is by her side. She feels his kiss on her eyes and lips. 
It seems to her that her husband is with her; that it is his dear 
caress that she feels.. From her numb hands down drops the 
axe; on her bloodless lips there plays a smile. She dreams that 
it is warm harvest-time. Back from the corn-field comes her 
husband, bringing home’a load of golden sheaves. Then he goes. 
back again, the children riding with him on the cart, while she 
looks after them with a smile, shading the sun from her eyes with ` 
her hand. Then a song arises in the distance; and as the 
dreaming Darya listens-to it, the last shades of sorrow die away 
from her tranquil face. Still and passionless as the trees around 
her, she stands like a statue beneath the cold blue sky. 


Not a sound is heard! Stand there and feel how your: heart is 
subdued by that dead silence. 

Not a sound! But.thou art gazing at the yault of heaven, and the 
sun, and the forest, full of wonders, decked in its garb of 
frosted silver, i 

Utterly passionless, though dazzling with an ineffable charm. But 
bark! a sudden rustle is heard. A squirrel runs up the tree ; 

Springing from branch to branch of the pine, it throws down snow 
upon Darya. But Darya does not move. To Darya the frost 
has brought death in her enchanted sleep. 


g 
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The sorrows of the Russian woman of the people are frequently 
described in eloquent words by Nekrasof. In the first part of the 
poem, of which a summary has just been given, he speaks of her 
thus :— 


Three dreary lots has Fate to dispense. And the first is to wed a 
slave; and the second, to bear a slave; and the third, to obey 
a slave until death. And all these terrible lots have fallen to 
the share of the Russian woman. ae 
Centuries have passed. All things have tended towards happiness. 
' Al things in the world have many a time changed. Only the . 
stern lot of the peasant woman has God forgotten to change. 
And we are all agreed, that the type has degenerated of the 
once fair and strong Slavonian woman. 
Fortuitous victim of Fate! Unseen, unheard hast thou suffered. 
Thy strivings' and thy complainings hast thou not confided to 
the world. f 
But thou wilt tell them to me, my friend! From childhood hast 
` thou been to me well known. Thou who art—incarnate fear ! 
Thou who art—eternal weariness. i 


‘However, he continues, the type of the grand Slavonian woman 
has not entirely died out :— 


Still are there. women in the Russian villages, in whose faces is 
quiet dignity, in whose movements is graceful strength, whose 
gait and glance are those of a queen. 

Of them say’all who have eyes to see, “When she passes it is as 
when the sun shines! A look from her is as good as a 
rouble !” 

They follow the same road as all the rest-of our people. But to 
them sticks none of the mud of their poverty-stricken sur- 

. roundings. vi 

She blossoms a rosy-cheeked beauty, tall and erect—comely in 
every dress, quick at all kinds of work. 


On her ‘sunburnt shoulders hang down the long plaits of her 
brown hair. Firm rosy lips cover her strong even teeth. When 
she becomes mistress of a household, all goes well within her 
gates, for she is always on the alert and busy :— 


Clear and firm is her conviction that all salvation lies in work, 
and therefore are her stores always full, her children always 
well fed and healthy. When the family goes to church, she 
walks in front, bearing a babe enthroned on her breast, while 
beside her she leads her six-year-old boy. And home comes 
that picture to the heart of every one who loves the Russian - 
people. x : 

Unfortunately that picture, so far as its principal figure is con- 
cerned, is not one that very often greets the eye in Russia. 


RUSSIAN IDYLLS, . Tol 


Nekrasof has no doubt painted the portrait of his heroine from life, 
but his models can seldom have been so attractive. Among 
young Russian girls, it is true, especially in the southern pro- 
vinces, there is often found one whose face and form may charm 
an admirer of the beautiful and the romantic, and her maiden life 
‘ lends itself not unreadily to poetic treatment; but- when she 
becomes a married woman, and her long braids of hair are hidden 
away under an uncomely kerchief, she and romance are usually 
parted for ever. This fact Nekrasof states forcibly, in the poem 
called “The Troika.” “A. carriage and three” has-jus} driven 
through’ a village, and its occupant, a young officer, has gazed 
with manifest adiniration at a rustic beauty. She, in her turn, 
with a flush of pride on her cheek and a bright sparkle-in her eye, 
looks after him down the road. To her the poet addresses him- 
self, “It’s no wonder he looked at thee,” he says; “no one finds 
it hard to fall in love with thee. Playfully floats the rosy ribbon 
about thy hair as black as night. A tender down softens the rosy 
glow of thy embrowned cheek; from under thy arched brows 
teasing eyes_look briskly forth.” “Will thy life be full and 
complete?” he goes on to ask. ‘No, such will, not be thy fate. 
Thou wilt be mated with a slovenly clown.” 


Girt under the armpits, will thy figure become ungraceful. 

Thy exacting husband will beat thee, thy mother-in-law will 
torment thee. ; 7 

Crushed by labour hard and black, wilt thou wither before thou 

' hast fully blossomed. Thou wilt sink into a dull sleep that 
knows no waking. Thou wilt nurse children and toil and 
eat. 

Soon on thy face, now full of life and animation, will appear an 
expression of stolid endurance and an unconscious, incessant 
dread. i ' 

And when thy dreary life-journey is over, they will lay in the 
damp grave thy uselessly expended strength, thy breast that 
has never known fostering warmth. i 


By way of a finale we may take the following .sketch, descrip-' 
tive of one of the many vicissitudes to which in the days of serf- 
dom, the lot of the Russian village maiden was liable. . It is called 
« On the Road,” and begins with a tired traveller’s request that his 
yamshichik, or driver, will cheer him by a song or story. 


THE TRAVELLER. 


I feel very dreary! Do something to divert me, blithe driver. 

. Chant me a stave, my friend, about recruitments and partings, 

or make me laugh at some absurdity, or tell me something you 
have seen. I shall be grateful for anything, brother. 
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THE DRIVER. 


I’m not very lively myself, master. My heart is heavy about my. 
poor wretch of a wife. You see, sir, she was brought up from 
childhood in our seigneur’s house, and educated along with our 
young mistress. She understood about needlework, you know, 
and embroidery, and she could read and play the piano—was 

` up to all ladylike ways, in fact. As to her dress, it wasn’t like 
that of our village sarafan-wearers. She went-about in satin, 
for instance, and she might eat as much honey and kasha as 
she liked. She looked the-real thing as’ much as any born 
lady. ‘And it was not only we peasants who admired her, but 
a gentleman might have liked to marry her. (The tutor there 
fell in love with her, the coachman says.) But God didn’t’ 
allot her good fortune, it sees. The gentry don’t care much 
about servant girls. z : 

Our young mistress married, and went to live at St. Petersburg. 
And when the master came back after his daughter’s wedding 
he fell ill, and on Whitsun Eve gave back to God his gracious 
soul. Grusha* was left just like an orphan. A month later 
came the heir, went over the list of peasants, and changed 

< labour-dues for money payments. By-and-by he came to 
Grusha. Whether she annoyed him in any way, or whether he 
merely thought there wasn’t room for her in the house, that we 
never knew. But anyhow he sent her back to the village. It. 
was a case, you see, of “ Know your own place, wench!” The 
e poor girl cried bitterly. It was very hard on her, you know, . 
with her white hands and white face. i 
' I happened to be just turned eighteen then, so I had a piece of land’ | 
given me—and Grusha to wife. Dear me, what a heap of 
troubles did not I come in for! She looked so unhappy, you 
know, and didn’t know how to mow or see after the cow. It 
would be a sin to say she was idle; but the work never turned 

e out well in her hands. When she was carrying wood or draw- 

ing water, she went. about it as if she were ‘working for a 

seigneur ; so tliat one felt sorry for her sometimes. But what 

could one do? There was no cheering her up by giving her 

new clothes. The heavy shoes hurt her feet, she said, and she 

felt awkward in a sarafan. When strangers were present ‘she 

kept up pretty well, but when she was alone she would cry 

like mad. The gentlefolks had spoilt her, you see. Otherwise 
she'd have been a hearty lass. : an 

There’s a~picture she’s always looking ‘at, and then she’s always 

i reading some book or other. So I get a twinge of fright, some- 

times, that she will spoil our-boy too. She teaches him to read. 

She washes him, cuts his hair, combs it every day, just as if he 

e werealittle gentleman. And she won’t beat him ; won’t even let 

me beat him. But she won’t spoil the little rogue much longer. 

She’s as thin and as white as a chip, you see, and she does more 

than she has strength for. In a whole day she.won’t eat more’ 


* Agrippina or Agrafena. 
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than two spoonsful of porridge. In a few weeks more I’m afraid I 
-shall have to lay her in the grave! Why it is so I cannot . 
think. God knows I haven’t worn her out with constant 
labour; I’ve always seen she had. plenty of food and clothes ; 
I never scolded her without a cause, and as to beating her— 
why I almost never beat her, never except when my hand had 
drink in it. 


THE TRAVELLER, 


That will do, driver, thank you! You've completely cured me of my 
low spirits. ` 


W, R. S. RALSTON. 





i 


DR. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


` 


G A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


“JT is far better that he should discharge his thoughts upon me 
in my lifetime than, after I am dead,” are’ the, words in 
which Dr. Newman welcomed Charles Kingsley’s famous criticism ` 
which evoked the “Apologia.” Since that time Dr. Newman’s 
mental history in its inmost recesses has become public property, 
so that thoughts’concerning him are mainly thoughts concerning 
‘what he has taught; and therefore it matters little whether they 
are discharged during his lifetime or after he has departed to a 
better world. A man who publishes, as Dr. Newman has done, an 
honest record of his mental and religious life, will always place 
himself beyond the reach of criticism that can be personally 
hostile; and if he can show that he has been guided by an 
earnest desire to follow truth, he will be respected, whatever the 
number or character of the errors in which he may have ulti- 
' mately landed. ' 

No man ever left the Church of England more regretted by 
those with whom he was associated than Dr. Newman. High 
Churchmen of the extreme type still speak of him sentimentally 
as “dear John Henry Newman,” lost to us, they add bitterly, by 
“Protestant persecution.” Mr. Gladstone speaks of Newman’s 

_ secession as a greater loss to the Church of England than that 
of John Wesley. This surely is a very exaggerated estimate. 
Newman carried one or two hundred clergymen into the Church 
of Rome, and struck daggers into the bosom of the party which 
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he helped to originate. But Wesley's PEA has resulted in 
the establishment of a meeting-house in every parish in England, 

to. say nothing of the millions who bear his name in America 
and the Colonies. In speaking of the loss which the Church of 
England sustained by these two secessions there is a point of 
contrast which we should not omit to mention. Wesley did not, 

properly speaking, secede, but was driven into irregularities by 
the fault of the rulers of the Church. There is no difference of 
opinion now as to where the real blame lay. Newman, on the other 

hand, seceded voluntarily, having followed, to their ultimate, prin- 
ciples which he had adopted while the leader of. the Tractarian 
party. It was not possible that he could escape censure from 
those who knew-how he ‘was perverting the doctrines of the 
Church of England, and yet he was treated by the bishops with a 
tenderness and a forbearance which were not shown to Wesley. 
The regret therefore which we may entertain for the. loss of 
Newman must ever be infinitely short of that for the Wesleyan 
secession. 

It was to tis facetious wit of Dr. Whately that the Oxford 
movement owed the designation of “Newmania.” Newman was 
its Corypheeus, and the best incarnation of its spirit. To men of ` 
Whately’s intellect it could only appear as a manifest madness, 
and it was easy to predict where it would end. Its tendency and 
its goal are now to be’ read in Newman’s career. Men less dis- 
interested, or whose logic is not equally bound to consequences, 
may stop at resting-places; but there are only two -finalities in 
religion. These. are reason and authority. To one of other of 
these every man is on the road, at whatever intervening stage 
he may determine to rest. ; 

Dr. Newman came originally from the Evangelical party. This 
fact is not without its lessons. The Evangelical movement was 
„properly an impulse, or a reaction from the indifference of the 
last century. The Evangelicals never pretended to reason. They 
rather clung with undue tenacity to the dogmatic theology of the 
Reformation. That theology served for a temporary revival, but 
its day was past. “The Evangelical movement had nothing on 
which it could rely for permanent existence. As an outburst of 
earnest religion it enriched the earth like the overflowing of a 
fertilizing river’; but this- condition was.abnormal. In time the 
waters subsided and retumed to their channel. 

The indifferentism of the last century may have been the result 
of frivolity or superficial thinking. These are causes always at 
work and always plentiful in results. But there was another cause 
quite distinct from these, and one that more properly concerns 
the student of the history of religion. This was the difficulty of 
bringing religion into harmony with reason. While the struggles’ 
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of the seventeenth century lasted, the great theologians on all 
sides were occupied with questions that assumed the certainty of 
revelation, and its perfect agreement with all human knowledge. 
But after these troubles ceased religious zeal abated, and the 
preachers of Christianity began to, write apologies, and to devise 
methods of obviating difficulties in the way of faith. The lineal 
descendants both of the High Churchmen and the Puritans of the 
seventeenth ‘century were the rational Christians of the century 
which followed. : : 

. When the revival. power of the Evangelical movement was 
spent, the old questions came back. English Christianity, viewed 
on the théological side, was at the same stage as when Wesley 
and Whitefield, moved by the immorality. of thé people of England, 
and their want of religion, went out into the highways to call 
sinners to repentance.” There were earnest men at work on the 

` great problems which, on the supposition of the truth of Chris- - 
tianity, must have been intended as legitimate exercises for the - 
human mind. Doubtless, there had been rash speculations, and ` 

~ with the increase of difficulties came the increase of doubts. The | 

path of inquiry is always arduous. In itself it does not constitute. 
religion, and except in the sense that labour is worship it leaves 
religion in suspense. But that it has duties is manifest, and at 

‘the rise of the Oxford movement there were many who had a 
good-hope that the problem of the reconciliation of religion and 

reason would soon receive a satisfactory solution. 

_ To Dr. Newman, inquiry in religion appeared utterly hopeless. 
By nature he was a pure sceptic. The human mind seemed to 
him destined to float.in a sea of doubts, and, if it ever touched 
anything solid, it was by sinking to the bottom, or being drifted 
by chance into some stagnant harbour. At an early age, without 
reading Berkeley, he had doubted if there was any reality beyond 
phenomena, supposing that perhaps the.whole external world was _ 
an,illusion of the senses. This scepticism, it is admitted, required ' i 
: correction, but Newman bounded to the other extreme with the 

timidity of a child who, having once looked down a precipice, 
refuses ever .again to ascend a mountain. When, old forms of 

_ belief, old arguments by which some beliefs Were defended, and; 

in a few cases, the old beliefs themselves, were vanishing away, 

_ Newman set out in search of new modes of defence. He raised 
fortifications outside the walls that were tumbling to pieces by 
natural decay. With, the earnestness of Rachel for children, he 
cried, “ Give me faith, or I die!” He turned his back on reason 
and determined at all hazards to believe. voip f 

Newman’s aberrations began with two frights. The first was 
the bold. criticism of the Scriptures by the Germans, of which he _ 
learned: from Hugh James Rose. The second was the dread of the 
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confiscation of Church property, even when it existed in an’ 
objectionable form, as in Ireland, and the suppression of some of 
the Irish bishoprics that weré mere sinecures. His ‘first refuge 
from these terrors was in a view of the Church which, he says, he 
learned from'Dr: Whately, and the ‘principle that the Bible was 
not the teacher of doctrine, which he learned from Dr. Hawkins. 
But the second resolved itself into the first, for it pointed to the 
Church as the teacher of doctrine or interpreter of Scripture. Tt. 
was quite in agreement with Newman’s mental character to make 
the proper use of these lessons. He did nof rest withthe mere 
service which they rendered: in a pressing’ emergency, but sought 
from them their last and legitimate regults. Newman, according 
to his own account, depended much on teachers. Reliance on 
others was one of the failings which accompanied his recoil from 
scepticism. Sometimes, too, he found in his teachers only what he ` 
brought to- them. It may be true that nature-is a sacrament of 
God’s presence, but it is doubtful if the idea is in Butler, and if 
there, it, has certainly no connection with any sacramental system 
such as some attribute to the visible Church. By the Oxford 
Tract writers, Butler is frequently classed among High Church- 
men, a position which we do not think he would have coveted. 
In a charge to the clergy. at Durham, he recommended the resto- 
ration and embellishment of the churches, many of which seem to 
have been in the last stage of decay. _ Thé principle on which he 
recommended more external forms, was tHé belief that forms . 
might help in the restoration of. religious life. This is the ground 
of his being placed in the same category as Laud and Sancroft, 
but in reality Butler was the ideal Churchman of the rational ` 
age of the first Georges. . 
, The Evangelical theology in which Newman had been instructed 
rested.solely on the Bible: But this implied that there was some- 
where a judge of what the Bible meant. If it had a common 
immutable meaning in its. main parts, this judge was thé common 
reason of mankind. Perhaps Zwingle was the only Reformer. 
who said expressly that the Bible, as interpreted by reason, is 
the rule of faith, but this was always implied except where it was 
added that the ‘Holy Spirit opened the sense’ of Scripture to the 
earnest mind. This was another mode of saying that the Scripture . 
was interpreted by reason, only with the addition that it was 
reason divinely enlightened. In both cases the judge or inter- 
preter was, within, or what is technically called subjective. This 
position led to varieties of opinion according to the’ subjectivity of 
individuals. It was open to many exceptions on the part of those - 
who, like Dr. Newman; craved for definite dogmas, that is, pro- 
positions coming with objective authority. The Bible manifestly 
was not in the form of dogmatic teaching, and. the difficulty was 
ae 3F2 
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tenfold when the inevitable moment came for an inquiry into the 
_ origin and history of the Bible itself. ` ; 

God’s method of dealing with us in regard to revelation is not 
the method which we would have chosen had thé choice been given 
us. Our plan would have been to make the-whole so clear that no 
one could raise a difficulty or suggest a doubt. In the same way 
there are many things in. the natural world which God permits, 
but‘man, if he could prevent them, would not permit. The 
cruelties, the crimes, the sin, the ignorance with which the world 
abounds are facts the very existence of which we would deny from 
å priori reasoning if they were not too obvious to our senses. But 
‘they are tliére, and their existence we believe to be in some way 
compatible with infinite goodness as well as infinite wisdom. 
Those who wish to look at the facts of the Christian revelation, 
accept it as it is without denying its difficulties; but those who 
are afraid to face these difficulties invent for themselves a method 
of revelation, and thus ascribe to God their own invention. 

Dr. Néwman entered on the arduous task of inventing an ob- | 
jective certainty, such as Protestantism did not give, and such as 
Protestants believe God has not given. The method’ was found 
in the idea of the Church. Dr. Whately taught Dr. Newman the 
existence of the Church as “a substantive body or corporation.” 

. This was all that was necessary to defend the property of the ` 
‘Church from State spoliation or the clergy from State interference, 
but many things had to be predicated of the Church before it 
. could competently sustain the offices required as the authoritative 
voucher for, the certainty of the Christian faith. These offices had ` 
been claimed by the Church of Rome. Had Dr. Newman gone 
there at once, he would have reached his goal sooner, but the 
instructive record of his struggles would have been lost. 

The first real difficulty which met Dr. Newman was-to reconcile - 
his idea of the Church with the facts of the history of the Church 


-of England since the Reformation, and to defend it in its state of - - 


‚separation as a “branch” of the Church Catholic—the one “ sub- 
` stantive body or corporation.” This was a great task, and could 
. only have been undertaken by a dialectical Hercules.. Such a hero ` 
it found in Dr. John Henry Newman.. Taking the words of Christ 
literally, that we should be subtle as serpents, he seems to have, 
determined, in Mr. Kingsley’s phrase, not to, seek “truth for its 
own sake,” but ingeniously to defend what he believed ought to 
be truth, f 
The words “Church” and “Catholic” are sufficiently ambiguous . 
to give great scope for plausibility to vicious arguments. If the 
~ question wére raised simply, what did the English Reformers mean | 
by the Catholic Church, there could not be a doubt but that they 
meant the same as Luther and Calvin meant; and their idea was 
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the exact contrary of that which is received by the Church, of 
Rome. The latter was the idea that the Church is the body on . 
whose authority we receive truth, while. the former regarded the 
Church as constituted’ by holding truth. The nineteenth Article, 
for instance, -defined the Church as a congregation of faithful 
men, who have the pure Word of God preached and the sacra- 
ments rightly administered. There is not a word said of Church 
polity, of an apostolical succession of bishops, or of the necessity 
of outward unity to constitute the Church. But where the Gospel 
is preached and the sacraments rightly administered, there is the 
Church of Christ ;. and where doctrine and sacraments are corrupt, 
asin the Romish communion, there is: the Church of Antichrist. 
These are the sentiments of the English Reformers, attested, not 
merely by single passages in their works, but by whole dis- 
courses on the subject. The article was taken from the. Protes- 
tant Confession of Augsburg. The language is found at large in 
Calvin’s “ Institutes.” > From Calvin it was borrowed by Cranmer 
in his answer to Gardiner, and was intended to include all the 
Protestant or Reformed Churches, to the exclusion of “ Anti- 
- christ.” The words of the Westminster Confession, which is still 
reeeived as the standard of the Church of Scotland, really offered 
a better foundation for Dr. Newman’s undertaking than the 
formularies of the Church of England. The “Catholic visible 
Church” is there defined as “the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the house and family of God,-out of which there is no 
ordinary possibility of salvation.” It is added, “ Unto this visible 
„ Church God hath given the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of 
God, for the gathering and perfecting of the saints in this life, to 
the end of the world, and doth by His own presence and Spirit, 
according to His promise, make’ them effectual thereunto.” The _ 
Puritans of 1643 made the Church “a substantive body or cor- 
poration” in a sense. Dr. Newman’s sense could easily be put on 
their: words; and yet we are certain that his meaning was not 
their meaning. 

Dr. Newman’s method of converting the Reformed doctrine 
concerning the Church into its opposite is the purest piece of 
juggling that was ever practised in ecclesiastical polemics. The 
English Reformers, in their controversy with the Romanists, 
appealed to the Fathers and the Primitive Church, not as if these 
were to be received as authoritative interpreters of Scripture or 
vouchers of truth, but'as witnesses that the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church were novelties. They were-so confident 
that the Fathers were on their side that they even said they, 
would give up their cause if the Romish doctrines were found in 
the Fathers. This appeal to the Primitive Church as a witness 
was converted by the High Church divines of the seventeenth 
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century into the principle that the doctrines of the Fathers, where _ 

there was a general agreement, were to be received as authori- 

tative. From these divines Dr. Newman had some. help. They 

carried him a step nearer his goal, but they immediately left him. 

They were inconsequent-in not making the Primitive Church | 
. infallible, but they succeeded in creating an ‘opinion which, 

. though recéived by many as an undoubted truth, is without any 
- foundation. - It is, that the Church of England was reformed, 
not like the other Reformed Churches, by an appeal to Scripture, 
but to Scripture as interpreted by antiquity. Men who were 
content to be deceived by the sound of words which could bear 
any meaning, or no meaning at all, thought they had fallen on a ' 
via media between Protestantism and, Romanism; but Dr. New- 
man, after he was convinced that the Fathers were on the side of 
. the Church of Rome rather than the Church of England, and 
while admitting that the Articles were Protestant and the product 
ofa Protestant age, yet as’ their framers appealed to antiquity 
as a witness, the Articles, he virtually said, must be made to bear, 
not the sense intended by those who wrote them, but the sense 

supposed to be found in the Fathers. 

This principle, openly announced at the conclusion of Tract 90, 
is a sufficient, preparation for the kind of interpretation which is to 
be put on the “ Articles. of Religion.” Tract 90 was the great 
and characteristic feat of Dr. Newman’s life. ‘The express object 
was to make‘the Articles mean what they were written to con- 
demn, ‘and espécially those which concerned the Church and ‘the 
Scripture. The treatment-of those Articles is an application, of 
the legerdemain practised by the appeal to antiquity as an inter- 
preter of Scripture, an authoritative guide in doctrine, instead of, as 
with the Reformers, a witness to the truth of the doctrine taught 
in“ the Articles. The ‘sixth Article says, “Holy Scripture con- 
taineth. all things necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is not 
read therein nor may be proved thereby is not to be required of 
any man to be believed as an Article of the Faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation.” This is so clearly the doctrine 
of the English Church that according to the eighth Article, the 
only ground on which the “ Three Creeds” are “to be received 
and believed” is that “they may be proved by most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture.” This was. the distinguishing tenet 
of_the Reformation, adopted by all the Reformed Churches in 
direct opposition to the Roman Catholic doctrine, which makes 
the Scripture itself depend on the authority of the Church. But 
the word “authority” did occur in the Articles. There was a 
clause in the twentieth which said, “The Church hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith.” 
The clause was taken from the Lutheran Confession of Wurtem- 
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berg, so that there is no doubt of what it meant with the men who 
wrote it. IÈ was not originally in the English Articles, but was 
added, it has been conjectured, by Queen Elizabeth before she 

` gave them the royal assent. What object Elizabeth had in the 
insertion of this clause it is not easy to determine, unless she 

‘meant by the authority of the Church her own authority as the 
Church’s supreme governor, “The rest of the Article carefully 
limits the extent of the authority when it enjoins that the Church 
shall not decree anything contrary to the Word of God, or inter- 


pret one passage of Scripture so as to be repugnant to another, or — 


. “enforce (obtrudere) anything to be believed for necessity of 
. salvation” beyond what is derived from Scripture. The authority 
here given to the Church as an interpreter of Scripture is nothing 
‘nore than what is given to every individual Christian. .But Dr. 
Newman was sorely pressed for material. He had to make his tale 
‘of bricks without straw ; and the words “authority in controversies 
of faith” had a tempting sound: From this vague phrase he 
gleaned for his special service at least this much, that the office of 


thé Church was, “to educe a harmonious interpretation of Serip- ° 


tures” and then he added the consideration that’ some English 
divines have spoken of creeds, tradition, and some other things 
‘as being also rules of faith as well as the Scripture. 

‘Dr. Newman ‘was a brave lniight with a sharp sword to cut 
through the stubborn language of the Protestant Reformers. But 
as yet he has made only small progress in the elevation of the 
Churcli to the office of authoritative interpreter of the faith: The 
_ Article says, “The Church hath authority.” The predicate'is made 
of some existing Church, but surely it could not be said of the 
“Church of England; apart from the State, that it can decree rites 
and ceremonies, much less have authority in controversies of faith: 
Since the Reformation it has never had*the power even to make a 
canon without the assent of the King or Parliament. Erastianism 
is written on the whole of its history since the day when the clergy 


made their humble submission to Henry VIII. until the reign of ` 


Queen Victoria. But if the English’Chureh had not “ authority,” 
some other Church ‘had. There was the-.Church Catholic, of 
which the Church of England was a “branch.” But the claim 
was fatal. On Catholic principles it was only too evident thatthe 
„English Church was a branch broken off from the stem, a branch 


without life. To set this beyond the possibility of. controversy we _ 


have only to remark what’was done when Elizabeth came to the 
throne. A hierarchy in communion with all the bishops of Western 
Christendom, except those: who had gone with the Reformation, 
were in possession of the sees. With but-one exception they re- 
fused to take the oath of:royal supremacy. By their “authority” 
in legal convocation they decided the controversy concerning the 
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headship of the Church. Yet Elizabeth deposéd them, and filled 
the sees with Protestant bishops, who were separated from all other 
bishops throughout the world. This made the “branch” of the 
Catholic Church, of which the Romish communion, if not the stem, ` 


_ was the larger branch from which the Anglican was exscinded. 


It was not difficult to predict the goal at which Dr. Newman 
would arrive. He was told of it in a thousand forms, warned by 
friends and threatened by foes. But the mountain continued | 
in terrible'‘labour. To himself it was something marvellous which 
happened when he found the whole Anglican theory, as he had 
feigned it, vanish into dim infinity ; but to those who watched his 
career it was as easy to predict the end as for an astronomer to fore- 
tellan eclipse of the moon. Newman’s course was eccentric, but it 
was subject to self-evident laws. No sooner was he free from the 
necessity of. upholding by tortuous devices an untenable position, 
than the scales fell from his eyes, and he saw himself as other 
people saw him. Here is his own account :— 


- “The idea, then, of the divines of the (Tractarian) movement was 
simply and absolutely submission to an external authority. To such an 
authority they appealed, to it they betook themselves. There they found 
a haven of rest; thence they looked out on the troubled surge’ of human 
opinion and upon the crazy vessels which were labouring without chart or ’ 
compass upon it., Judge, then, of their distaay when, according to the 
Arabian’ tale, on their striking their anchors into the supposed soil, 
lighting their fires on it, and fixing in it the poles of their tents, suddenly 
the island began to move, to heave, to splash, to frisk to and fro, to dive, 
and at last to swim away,-spouting out inhospitable jets.of water upon the 
credulous mariners who had made it their home.” 


At this discovery it might have heen expected! that Dr. Newman 
would have turned his course and corrected the great error of 
his life.: The Prodigal Son on coming to himself at once said,’ 
“ I will arise and go to my father.” He retraced his steps as soon 
as he saw that he had taken the wrong path. But .changé of 
climate does'not always change the man. The leader of the 
Tractarian party was still the same John Henry Newmån. He 
discovered how sadly he had been deceiving himself, but he clung 
to another floating island, another invention of the human brain. 
He came to that Church which, three centuries ago, our fathers 
had abandoned with the deep conviction of men, to whom trut 
was dearer than life, that it was a refuge of lies. í 

By the time that Dr. Newman discovered where he was he had 


` been carried a long way down the fatal stream. He had really 


fallen into the gulf and crossed the rapids when he decided that . 
antiquity was in favour of the doctrines which the Thirty-nine 
Articles condemned, and that he was bound to follow what he 


. believed was taught by the Fathers instead of the doctrines 


taught by the Reformers. . 
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There was still some interval between Dr. Newman and the 
Church of Rome. The decisions of Trent were not found in the 
Fathers, any more than the Articles of the English Reformers. 
But the variations might be accounted for by a theory of develop- 
ment, This served the purpose of proving that the doctrines 
were the same as those of the modern Church of Rome, although 
not the same. The Church, it was inferred, must have a living 
voice, for nothing could be made of the old canon, that we are to 
“ believe what hag been “ believed always, everywhere, and by all.” 

An article by Dr. Wiseman, in the Dublin Review of 1839, on 

“The Anglican Claim to Apostolical Succession,” was the last 
feather that turned the scale, in Dr. Newman’s mind, in favour 
of the Church of Rome. It. was a true instinet which led Dr. 
Wiseman-to compare the position of the Anglicans to that of the 
Donatists of Africa. There were, indeed, circumstances which 
altogether altered the cases, but on the particular question of the 
Church at the‘stage to’ which the Tractarians- had come, the 
parallel was too close to escape the notice of any well-read 
_ ecclesiastic. The Donatists were a party of Episcopal heretics in 
. the north of Africa. What was called the Catholic Church was 
the Church of the Roman Empire, which was then regarded as the 
whole world. The ancient Church was not divided, as it now is, 
into East and West, so that its voice had the imposing sound of 
being the judgment of the whole world. The Donatists were so 
far unlike the Anglicans that they had more of the spirit of the 
. Puritans. They thought that the visible Church should consist of 


none but saints, and that ordinances administered by evil men — 


‘were not efficacious. The point of resemblance ‘was, that the 
African heretics were only in Africa, and not in communion with 
the Church diffused throughout the world. 


The Donatists, according to Augustine, maintained that they | 


alone were the true Church, and they proved it out of the Song of 
Solomon, where it is said, “Tell me where thou feedest, where 
thou makest thy flock to rest at noon.” The Latin translated “noon” 
was meridies, so that at noon was the same as under the meridian, 
which is in the north of Africa: Augustine was not to.be refuted. 
He also proved, out of the Song of Solomon, that the party to 
which he“belonged was the Catholic Church, of which it is said, 
“My dove, my undefiled, is but one. She is the only one of her 
mother.” It was also written in the Book of Psalms—at least in 
the Latin version, which follows the Septuagint—“He hath set His 
tabernacle in the sun.” But the great argument was that Christ 


` was to have the heathen for His inheritance, and the uttermost 


parts of the earth for His possession. This was the primary note 
of the Catholic Church. It was not shut.up in a corner of the? 
world, but found everywhere. It attracted to it the multitude. of 
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mankind, so that its judgment was the judgment of the whole 


‘ world, Judicat securus orbis terrarum. 


Augustine’s argument was simply one of majorities. The 
whole world known to the Romans was nominally Christian. 
There might be heretics or Pagans, or, it was suggested, people 
living at the antipodes; and when their’ judgment was taken, it 


. might be different from. that of the world, which was identified 


with the Catholic Church. But Augustine denied ‘antipodes ; for 
none of the children of Adam, he said, had ever crossed the great ` 
sea. Pagans were yet to be brought into the Church; and it was 
plain that heretics were not the Catholic Church, for they. were 


, never diffused throughout the world, but flourished only on their 


native soil. Wiseman, with some dexterity, compared the Church 
of the orbis terrarum to the Roman Catholic Church in the present 
day, while Anglicans bore the same marks of being confined, to 
localities as Methodists, Moravians, or the disciples of Calvin and 
Knox. It was cruel to include-Anglicans, for the statement, so far 


_ as it was true, was true of them as much as of the notoriously, 


2 


t 


ye 


heretical communities with which they were classed. ; 
Augustine’s argument was mere rhetoric, but Dr. Newman was 
just in the state of mind to be caught by a flood of words. The 
prevalence of the Arian heresy, when the world, as Jerome said, 
had become Arian, was its practical refutation. But when an 
argument fails, it’can always be mended by a mind fruitful in 
invention. If the whole world did not judge correctly in the 
time of Arius, it did so afterwards. We can choose the period | 
when the world agrees with.us, and call it Catholic. But 
should the world be against the Catholic faith as we have received 
it, we can, like Athanasius, stand against the world: We can 
argue that the people of God are a small remnant, and that truth 
is not to be judged by majorities. When the paucity of his 
followers was used as an argument against Liberius, he answered, 
“There was a time when but three children resisted the king’s 
decree.” There are somé people to whom the best arguments are 
those which go all sorts of ways, and can be used to defend.their 
own cause, whatever it may happen to be. : 
Besides the “ History of his Religious Opinions” Dr. Newman 
has written an “ Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent,” in which 
he seeks to justify the principles on which he submitted, to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The bound from inevitable scepticism to ~ 
irrational faith is defended by much elaborate reasoning, and a 
shelter is found for the extravagant claims of the Church of Rome 
in the deficiency of external evidence for the truth of Christianity. - 
The arguments of the evidence-writers never amount to more 
than a high probability that Christianity is a divine revelation. 
How the chasm ‘was to bè bridged between that probability and 
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the faith' necessary to make religion i is an old sicko: Romanist 

` controversialists had often pressed their opponents with the diffi- 
culty of getting certainty for the truth of revelation, and on the 
ground of this uncertainty they found a place for the voice of the 
Church speaking infallibly. The answer generally given by 
Protestant writers was that the Spirit of God wrought conviction 
in the minds of those who were sincere in their inquiries. Hooker 
called this “the certainty of adherence,” Chillingworth the “obsig- 
nation” and “confirmation” given to Christian minds. Locke 
called it the “assurance of faith,” and Stillingfleet, to the same 
effect, spoke of the assurance which we have wrought in us by 
the Spirit of God. 

So far the ground was common both to Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. We all crave more certainty than we have, and we 
all agree that that faith which is necessary for-religion is greater 
than is warranted by the mere logical evidence. Towards the 
close of the Deist controversy jn the last century there was a 
book written on the Deist side called * Christianity not founded on 

.Argument.” It is sid to have been written by the son of Henry 
Dodwell the famous Non-juror, and though professing to defend 
Christianity it was evidently intended for the contrary. The 
argument was that faith, and not reason, was necessary for assent. 
This statement was true in the sense just explained, and it was 
easy to make use of it against Christianity. It is the same fact 
dressed up in another form which Dr. Newman uses'in defence of 
the claims of the Roman Catholic Church, and indirectly for. the. 
proof of the charge which he often advances that Protestantism - 
necessarily ends in unbelief. 

The method both with Dodwell and Newman is to represent 
Christianity as a set of incomprehensible propositions or dogmas 
which are to be received without evidence, simply on testimony. 
With Dr. Newman there is no sufficient testimony unless we take 
the authority of the Church which professes to be infallible, and 
which is regarded as a supernatural witness to the truth of those 
dogmas assent to which simply on the word of the Church is 
faith. According to the “Grammar of Assent” in believing 
Christianity, that is, the Roman Catholic Church, we dispense with 
all logic. . We have by means of what is called the “illative 
sense ” a feeling or knowledge that what we believe is true. This 

' feeling is called certitude or inward certainty. ‘ 

The illative sense is a kind of perception from general influences 
or surroundings, a sort of quickness of judement by which the 

‘mind reaches a solid conclusion independently of a strict logical, 
process. The existence and importance of such a sense need not 
be ignored;.but propositions belong to the sphere of logic, and 
reason forbids us to receive incomprehensible dogmas merely on 
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the word, of a Church which can show no credentials for the 
authority it professes to have. Christianity does not require the 
door to be thus rudely slammed in the face of the highest faculty 
of man. To ignore all human knowledge and give ourselves up 
to belief may be easy, and may seem to make our faith-more real, 


but is this the faith which God requires of us? Is that faith assent 


to propositions which ought to be proved by logic? Or are not 
those Protestant. divines nearer the truth-who make faith a 
persuasion wrought by the Spirit of God in the mind of Chris- 
tians? . It is certainly true that the intellect will reduce to propo- 


sitions all that is furnished for belief. But it is surely possible . - 


for God to give.a man faith in Himself and in His Son, without 


certifying all the inferences, or what.are called the dogmas, of 


religion. : 


Dr. Newman is one of those men to whom religion has no . 


reality, if it does not come in authoritative propositions. It would 
doubtless be more satisfactory to most persons if this external 
certainty were given to'us. But the question is not what we 
would like, but what we have. Dr. Hawkins taught Dr. Newman 
that the Scriptures did not teach doctrine. Instead of inferring 
from this somethin g of God’s way of teaching, he concluded for 
the necessity of the Church, because its teaching was in the form 
of dogma. Like the bird that.thinks it escapes danger by putting 
its head in the bush, Dr. Newman fled from facts. He took refuge 
first in one bush, and when that was blown away he turned to 
another. Christianity, as preached by Christ and His Apostles, 
> was not a collection of incomprehensible dogmas or unrevealed 
mysteries, to be received only on tle ground of external authority. 


The appeal is made to the heart long before it is made to the | 


intellect. The affections are drawn towards persons, and words 


, 


are uttered which find echoes in the depths of the human soul: ` 


The world has gone after Jesus, drawn not by a dogma, but by an 
irresistible charm which is felt by the common heart of humanity. 
Nations may be externally converted to the. Church by miracles, 
true or false, but conversion to Christ begins with a sense of sin 
and a longing after righteousness, Millions of the best Christians 


have never understood any evidences -of Christianity beyond the - 


evidence which: they have experienced in themselves. 

But doubtless Christianity has its mysteries. The New Testa- 
ment writers discussed subjects relating to God and man which 
rah up into questions beyond the grasp of the human intellect. 
But it is just the mysterious side. of these questions which is 


` left for the sphere of speculation. The sweet reasonableness of ° 


Christian doctrine is really part-of the evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. The New Testament method is for the spirit of 


-Christian doctrine to come in contact with the human spirit, where ` 


i ` 


, 


t 
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even mysteries are presented on the side of light and life. Dr. New- 
man, the Church of Rome, and too many'in Protestant Churches, 
invert this method, starting with dogmas and mysteries, not only 
beyond the reach of reason, but opposed to it; and belief in these, 
on the authority of some external evidence, is called the faith 
which saves. - í 
It is easy to retort that this is reducing religion to a seùtiment, 
discarding dogmas, and putting Christian doctrines into the Pro- . 
crustes’ bed of human reason. As to the first, it cannot be denied 
- that the most important thing in religion is the sentiment. With- 
out feeling it could not exist. Creeds and theologies there might 
be in abundance, but it is sentiment which makes man capable of. 
religion. Nor is it necessary to dispense with dogmas in the 
- pense that they are intellectual propositions, not imposed. by any’ 
external authority. As to the last charge, seeing reason in a 
doctrine is not quite the same as shaping the doctrine to suit 
individual reason.’ But the question under discussion is not the 
formation of a religion, but a simple observance of the fact as to 
the grounds on which men—that is, Christian men generally— - 
receive Christianity. It takes possession of the heart, speaks to 
the conscience, and gives the sense of a supernatural life—that is, 
a life above that of mere nature. It comes to men as a religion, 
and not as a philosophy. The heart perceives, knows, and rests 
even when the intellect but partially understands, or it may be- 
misapprehends. Dogma is concerned with the intellect, and takes 
different forms in different ages. To stereotype the forms of one 
age as absolute truth is to do despite to the spirit of Christianity, , 
and bring it into collision with itself, as well as with the divine 
progress of the world. 
It is not remarkable that the doctrines which Dr. Newman 
' receives are irrational, seeing that his great objectis to make a 
clearing out of reason. We are to embrace these doctrines as sick 
men take unpalatable medicines, not because they commend them- 
selves to any kind of human discernment, but because of the 
_word of the physician who says that they. will do us good though 
in a way that we know not. This is not unreasonable if any one 
could assure-us that the physician was to be trusted. But without 
this, faith -becomes credulity, and the more daring the claims of 
those who profess to speak with authority, the more credit the 
will receive from: men who want an easy faith. ° 
With Dr. Newman and those who agree with him; the medi- 
cine which is supposed to restore health is more important than 
health itself. One at least of the primary- objects of Christi-" 
anity was surely to foster and develop all that is good in 
man. But goodness does not.really seem to be the’ end pro- 
posed by Dr. Newman. ‘Preference is given to holding what 
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-he regards as the right faith. “Take,” he Says, “a mere beggar- 
woman, lazy, ragged, and filthy, and not over-scrupulous of 
truth (I do not say that she has arrived at perfection), but if 
she is chaste; sober; and cheerful, and goes to her religious duties 
(and I am not supposing at all an impossible case), she will, in the 

eyes of the Church, have a prospect of heaven, quite closed and 
refused to the State’s pattern-man, the just, the upright, the gene- 
rous, the honourable, 'the conscientious, if hé be all this, not from 


a supernatural power (I do not determine whether this is likely to 
be the fact, but I am contrasting views and principles), not froma : 
supernatural power, but from a mere natural virtue.* Tf the 
virtues of the natural man are so much greater than those of 
the supernatural, the world, it may be inferred, can well dispense 
with the latter. Just, upright, honourable, and conscientious 
sinners arè preferable to “lazy,” « filthy,” lying saints. 

- There are but two more aspects in which we are to glance at 

Dr. Newman. One is his present relation to his former associates, 

` and the other his relation to the Church of his adoption. Towards 
“Anglicans” Newman’s feelings are not ‘those of. hatred, but of 
pity. He does not speak of them with impatience and in that 
embittered language which he often uses when speaking of Pro- 
testants. The principles of the “ Anglicans” are Newman’s own, 
but in their undeveloped state they have too much congeniality | 
with Lutherans and Calvinists. ‘There is, indeed, grace flowing in 
the channels of their sacraments, but grace which will be in vain. 
if it does not restore them to the bosom of the true Church. Dr. 

- Newman ascribes it to boundless “ grace and not to chance, as 
others do,” that he had the bounty of « Anglican” baptism, and 
was not born a Presbyterian or a Nonconformist. ' But the case of 
the Anglicans is much to be pitied. Their system may keep out 
evils worse than its own, but this expedience should not outweigh 
“the salvation” of their souls, which will certainly be lost if they 
do not come into the Catholic fold. Pleading with them from the 
other side of the great gulf, Newman Says :— 


“Learn, my dear brethren, a tore sober, a more cautious tone of 
thought. Learn to fear for your souls. It is something, indeed, to be . 
‘peaceful within ; but it is not everything. It may be the stillness of death.’ 
The Catholic, and he alone, has within him that union of external with 
internal notes of God’s favour which sheds the light of conviction over his, 
soul, and makes him both fearless in his faith and calm and thankful in 
his hope.” ` ; 


Of the poor Anglicans it is said :— 2 


“There may be those who are increasing in grace and knowledge every” 
year who are not in the Church and never will be. The highest gifts-and 
graces are compatible with ultimate reprobation. ' 


* Anglican Difficulties, p. 207. 
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It is not without pai that we read or quote such passages. If 


_that pain is in any degree mitigated, it is from the fact that the 


words are spoken of those who have outraged the religious sense 


of the English people by speaking of the millions who are members . ` 


of non-episcopal Churches as without the pale.of the Church, and 
inheriting onlyo the uncovenanted mercies of God. Both Dr. 


Newman and his old friends begin, with dogma and end 


without charity. How much more of the spirit of truly Catholic 
Christianity is in the words of Pope:— ,. , ic" 


“Let not this weak unknowing band 
Presume Thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge my foe. e 
If I am right, Thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay. 
If Iam wrong, oh teach my heart ` 
To find the. better way.” : k 


` Dr Newman, it must be admitted, has exploded the “Anglican” 
absurdity of there being different “ branches” of the Catholic 


Church separated from each other as widely as distinct States, ` 
and yet, being. one with only “an interruption of external com- . 


munion.”- Queen Elizabeth’s bishops were cut off from the stem, 
and on “Catholic” principles Anglican ordination is not worth 
the money paid to the bishop’s lawyer, for the Letters of Orders. 
Dr. Newman’s relation to’the Church of Rome seems to be one 
of devoted attachment. .The extravagant strains in which he often 
speaks of it are to Protestants the indications of mental weakness. 
In one place he speaks of ‘the Church” as having no poets, and 
the odd reason is given that it is poetry itself. Our “sweet and 
gracious Lady” is then besought to convert John Keble for 


having made the Church of England poetical. The’ Church of. 


Rome is to Dr. Newman the goddess who walks the earth -with 


` “majestic mien, who ,has never known- corruption, and who. con- 
_tinually showers down blessings on mortal men. The proceedings - 
of its rulers might be supposed sometimes to try his faith, but he has 


perfectly learned thé lesson of submission and of shutting his eyes 


. to reason. When the recent Papal dogma was proposed, Newman 


déscribed the, promoters of it as “an insolent faction;” but when it 
was voted by a majority and’enforced on the minority, he accepted 


it with such explanations as_theologians are allowed to make of ` 


dogmas which they do not like. Newman’s intellect for a time re- 

belled against the fetters by which it was bound. The wings of 

the bird beat against the cage, but like the prisoner of Chillon he 

reconciled himself to his prison-house, till his very chains and he 
“ grew friends, 


So much a long communion tends r 
To make us what we are.” 


JOHN Hunt, 





‘ON THE BASES OF MORALS. 
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HE very interesting discussion in'a recent number of this 
_ Review* on the “Scièntific' Bases of Morals” must have 
_ Suggested many thoughts to every reader. .To me it has recalled 
a view which may not be out of accord with some of the lines of 
argument there advanced. Perhaps for brevity and distinctness’ 
sake a certain dogmatism of form may be excused. l $ 
Let me, begin by recalling a few facts connècted with the 
intellectual part of our nature. Man, being endowed with what I 
may term an intellectual consciousness, and existing in a world 
in which there are facts that have a natural relation to that 
consciousness, is, by that nature and that, position, under a law; 
- the law, namely, that his intellectual consciousness should corre- 
spond truly to those facts. These, merely by their existing, have . 
a claim upon the response of his consciousness to them. If there 
be not that response there is non-accord of the external and 
internal; his consciousness is false, he is ignorant, and the 
consequence of the falsity—or non-response of the intellect to 
facts—is disaster, in so far as there arise any practical relations. 
-By thé mere existence of an intellectual Being among facts 
adapted to an intellectual response, there arises this claim, of which . 
science, in its largest sense, is the recognition and the progressive . 
‘fulfilment. It is also to be observed that this claim for a true 
response to facts isthe primary claim under which man, in respect 
to his intellectual consciousness, lies; all others are either directly 


* See Contemporary Review, September, 1875. 
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fulfilled in this, or they are involved in it as means, or imply it as- 
foundation. And this law of a true response is one that cannot 
be imagined absent, or, except by a perpetual and hurtful miracle, 
unavenged if broken. 

But in fulfilling this law mankind have aaea two diffi- 
culties: one affecting the individual directly, the other affecting 
rather the race, and the individual chiefly through the race. For, 
in the first place, every man starts without this response of his 
intellectual consciousness to facts, and has to acquire it by slow 
degrees and more or less laborious processes. And secondly, men 
did not know that this was the law under which, as intellectual 
beings, they exist. Accordingly we find that, so far from having 
endeavoured to fulfil it, they set before themselves various other 
aims, or ideals of intellectual right, neglecting or even deliberately 
ignoring the claims of fact. Now of these two hindrances to a. 
true response of the intellectual consciousness the second has 
been immensely the greater. The mere ignorance of the child is 
easily turned into an attitude of genuine inquiry, and when the 
mind is oncé open and alert, quick to perceive and patient to 
weigh, its true relation to the world is established. But the false , 

aims at intellectual rightness kept back the world from know- 
ledge for centuries, and have rendered even the recognition of the 
true demand an achievement but of later times. ’ 

» Yet the fulfilment of it was an issue assured from the firsts 
the success of the process was guaranteed by the very nature of 
man’s life. Disaster and failure have taught, or at. least are 
teaching, him to know and to obey the law. 

Let us pass now to the moral life. Besides an intellectual, 
mankind possess an emotional consciousness;* and they exist in 
a world where facts are present that have a natural relation,to this 

. consciousness; a claim upon it answering to that which facts have - 
upon the intellect, Thus, that a man in my presence possesses 
teeth constitutes a claim upon my intellectual consciousness, to 
which if it does not respond I am ignorant. If he have a pain in 
one of these teeth, that is a fact which has a claim upon my 
emotional consciousness, to which if it does not respond I am 
emotionally ignorant. In each case alike I am untrue to nature ; 

there is-a discord between my consciousness and fact: in the one 

‘case an intellectual, in the other an emotional, non-regard. Now 

` the claim upon the emotional consciousness for.a true response to 
the facts which are-related to it—all facts of good and evil what- 
soever that come within its range—is as absolute, indeed is in all 
visible respects the same, as the corresponding claim upon the 


* Those are not separable, of course, by any distinct line ; nor could emotion be con- 
ceived as existing without intellectual apprehension ; but it appears to me that thoy 
are at once distinct and blended just as sense and intellect are. 
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intellect. There is one “law” on both: the la of a true A 
And here also this law comes first; all other claims are either 
directly fulfilled in this, or are included 4 in it as Means, or imply it 
as foundation. 

But to the fulfilment of this law also there have been two 
obstacles: one individual, one pertaining to the race. There is 
the non-regard to the claims on the emotions in which every child 
is born; and thére has been, besides, the ignorance of mankind 
that this true response, or conformity betwéen the emotional con- 
sciousness arid facts,-is its law. As in the intellectual sphere, so 
here also, other thoughts of right nave been erected and maintained; 
thoughts of right, or ideals, which have involved the en or 
putting aside of the claims of facts. ° 
- Now in respect to the intellectual Jife this error has been cor- 
rected. However imperfectly fulfilled, the duty of a true response 
to facts as the. first operation of. thought and the only possible 
basis for its further activity, is affirmed by all; and almost every 
one~admits that any intellecttal processes, however logical, 
ingenious, or splendid, which are not erected on this foundation, 
are, so far as truth is concerned, wasted labour; useful, if useful | 
at all, only as a discipline whereby a truer method may be gained. 
There is no “right” for the intellect, save on the basis of a true 
response to facts, ` i 

After much mistaken effort, and by aid of aċhievements of a 
bright but illusive splendour, cloud-buildings erected but to 
yanish, the intellect has recognized the conditions of its success. 
But the case is not the same with the emotions. In respect to 
them man tarries still at an earlier stage of the process. He is 
still trying to find a “right ” for his feelings and his actions with- 
` out having laid the basis of a true response to facts. 

This radical error is visible in the thought that the character of 
right or wrong pertains, or can pertain, to “things” or external 
‘deeds. Mr. Sidgwick* says: “That there is, in any given cir- 

cumstances, some one thing that ‘ought to be done, and that this 
can be known, is a fundamental assumption.” Yet reflection 
shows us not only that right and wrong are qualities incapable of 
pertaining to things, inasmuch as‘the same external deed ‘will be, 
by universal consent, right or wrong, not only under different 
‘ circumstances, but according to the:feelings prompting it.~ Thus a 
father rightly chastises a son for a fault for the son’s good; but 


`, the same blow given in selfish anger would be a crime.. Indeed 
it is easy to Imagine circumstances in which there would bé.no -~ 


tight deed whatever possible.. A man is called out to resist an 
invading army ;. it is his duty to kill (or wound) as many of the 


* Methods of Ethics, p. 6. o i 
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enemy as possible. But suppose that in the hostile ranks he sees 
a person who is also his private foe, and the feeling arises in his 
mind that he is glad to kill him for his own revenge or gait} his 
act is not one whit less murder. To that man; so feeling, there is 
no' right deed. If he kill he is a murderer, if he do not he is a 
traitor. The state of his feeling has banished all possibility of 

~right—in things. , Only one act for him is or can be right; so to 
turn his soul to his cduntry’s good and' his, duty thereto, that the 
private hate shall vanish, and killing again be holy.. It is to the 
pure that “things” are pure. 

Plainly; in such a case as this, the stress of right lies upon the 
emotions, and not upon the deeds. The fault was absence of 
the true regard; non-response of the feelings to the facts; un~ 
moderated anger; lacking patriotism. But it is not only in 
exceptional cases that this relation holds. The very same perver- 
sion of right occurs wherever a similar falsity of the emotions is 
present. Forwhere their perfect response to facts is absent, therethe 
regard is to self; the deed, whatsoever it be, is done for self; and 
that only is “right” which can be rightly done for self. Now the. 
things that can be rightly done for self are not the same that may 
rightly be done if the regard is on others. From the least things 
to the greatest this is visible, from taking life to absolving one- 
self from the commonest civilities. That which is wrong -if done 

for oneself may become right when the claims of “ good” demand 
it. And the reason of the paramount importance of this response 
or non-response of the emotions to facts is obvious; itis a question 
of truth or falsity, of accord or discord between our consciousness 
and the world. It is impossible that such accord should really be 
c dispensed with, impossible that any substitute should be found for 


it, or that any mode of action, in its absence, should yield.satis- - 


factory results. There is no substitute for truth—in absence of it 
no success.* l - l 
Now, the effect of the absence of the true regard is visible in 
history in more than one form? And here T cannot but think that 
Professor Clifford’s profound and ingenious representation is at 
least inadequate. If the becoming of man’s moral nature and 


* The terms used to express the correspondence of the emotions `with facts have, 
perhaps, an effect of hiding from us its real significance. The names benevolence, good- 
"will, compassion, indignation, love—fitting as they are—yet may turn away the thought 
from the fact that they mean, one and all, simply truth, and that the absence of them is 
falsity. Hence they may, perhaps, tend to mislead us into the idea that if these 
feelings are lacking, some substitute may be made to do instead—their absence in 
some’’ way compensated for—which is impossible. In like manner the term 
. & selfishness” is apt to mislead, as having a positive form, while it indicates a negative 
‘thing. Selfishness is absence or inadequacy of the response of the emotions to the 
facts which have claims upon them, and,is that alone. ‘A synonym for it, and one that 
it might have mary advantages to use, is non-regard. Not only thought, but moral 
action also, is often perverted by the idea of selfishness as anything else than this, or as 
susceptible of any citre but by the cultivation of a true regard, a turning of the thought, 
to others from the first. , 
3G2 
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practice had been as simple as is represented by him, how should it 
have presented some of the phenomena which appear always to 
have characterized it; those, namely, of a special sanctification as 
right of practices most mischievous to- the tribe? Take human 
sacrifice: how can a regard to a “ tribal self” have developed it in 
the forms in which it exists, undermining as it sometimes does the 
whole power of the tribe? The same may surely be ‘said of the 
system of tabu, and of many other practices of less cultured 
nations, or how should it have developed asceticism in its most 
marked and frequent forms—in the extremes in which it is palpable 
waste of the general resources? 

There have evidently been perverting forces, of which a super- 
stitious regard to supposed supernatural Beings has been one. 
The lines of savage right seem often to be drawn more around 
fetish worship than round tribal good; and no fact in moral 
history seems more marked than this—thať the enthronement of 
the good of men, as the law of right, has come so” often in 
antagonism to existing rights, as reform or even as revolution. 
Has this fact been sufficiently accounted for? Why has right in 
. man’s thought so constantly tended to become a thing hurtful to, 
‘or at least not identical with, his fellows’ well-being? Does not 
the fact that there is primarily in men an absence of a true 
_ emotional regard to facts, afford at least a partial explanation ? 

For then, if there comes a desire of night or “being good,” it 
necessarily expresses itself in restraints, in abstinences, or self- 
. inflicted torments; in the sacrifice, above all, of the things or 

persons that'are the means of pleasure. So we have given to ts 

a key to the sacrifice of:children—* the fruit of my body for the 

sin of my soul.” The value of the child as an instrument of 

advantage to the parent lay at the root of its destruction. 

Naturally the most precious thing would be selected when the 

man asked, “ How shall Z be good?” 

So, that, instead of the moral sense showing signs of having 
been simply developed from an Increasing regard to the social 
whole, there are signs that the order has been, in part at least, 
the opposite ; that the feeling of right or duty has preceded the 
larger care; has expressed itself accordingly in mere personal 
restraints and sacrifices, which have necessarily tended to be 
injurious rather than beneficial to the whole; have projected, as 
it were, as reasons, fictitious Beings whom the restraints or pains 
were supposed to please; and that the good of others or of the 
whole has taken the place of these arbitrary restraints in every case 

` by means of a moral revolution, determined by the very fact of 

their mischievousness. In this ordera certain dynamic relation is . 

visible, a kind of lifé or organic process, not without likeness to 

that presented by the living body. For as, in this, force is first 
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stored up in the various organs, and then used in their functions, 
or, a8 we see, the decay of one portion becomes the means of a 


‘higher development of the whole, so in the moral organism we 


see force stored up in the ‘mere restraints which the desire. of 
right brings in the absence of a true regard, 'and in the putting. 
aside of these the truer feeling comes. Emphatically we see this 
process in the moral revolution initiated by Christ; but its outlines 
are plainly to be discerned in other great moral’ revolutions 
of the world. The true regard, or desire fixed on good, comes as 
the issue of a process in which the “moral sense” appear not as 
a resultant only but as a factor. 

If we inquire, then, into the origin of the moral sense itself, 
more than one answer may be given. Professor Clifford’s sugges- 
tion, that it arises from the gradual development of the feeling 
of a tribal self, might be accepted compatibly with what has 
gone before; but perverting forces must then be recognized as 
having played an immense part in its practical direction. Or 
it may be that as yet no account can be given of its origin, but 
that a desire for the feeling of being “ good” is parallel to the 
desire for any otter pleasure ; inthe same sense a primary feeling, 
developing at a certain epoch, as is the desire for music or for art. 
Some of the facts of abnormal development seem to me to favour 
this hypothesis, there being apparently individuals in whom the 
moral sense is simply wanting, as in others the musical ear is 
wanting, or the eye for colour, or the sénse of smell. There is, 
however, another suggestion for the possible origin of the moral 
sense to-which I shall refer in the sequel. 

Now, the view I have tried to suggest is that the moral history 
of man presents to us a process; and that: this process may be 
considered as the cure of non-regard, or the bringing of the 
emotional consciousness into a true response to facts; even as the 


- intellectual history of man may be also described as the bringing 


of his intellectual consciousness to such a true response. When 
this point is attained, this demand recognized and kept steadily in 
view, then, in éach case alike, a true foundation is laid ; upon that 
basis any other aims may be erected or efforts carried out, but not 
without it: - The attempt to found a moral life without a true 
response of the emotions is like an attempt to establish an intel- 
lectual system in ignorance of phenomena. The process suffers 
an inevitable perversion; the intellect is given over to chimeras,, 
and wastes its strength in efforts to rise above sense; the moral 
nature follows in like manner false ideals, and wastes ite strength: 
in efforts to put away or limit pleasure ; in a goodness about our- 


‘selves. Professor Clifford says, “There are no self-regarding 


virtues.” But I venture to suggest that there must be self-regard- 
ing virtues if there is self-regard. Given that non-response to 
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facts which constitutes self-regard, and “virtue” will engraft 
itself upon that fatal root. ‘It-has done so in the past, in gigantic 

. forms, and does so still in forms perhaps less gigantic, but also less 
in splendour. The only way to avoid “non-regard virtues” is to 
be free from non-regard. A true foundation must be laid. Could 
idle speculation be laid at rest but by the advent of science, or 
would it have beén desirable that it should 2 " , 

Thus there comes into man’s thought the idea of a connection 
of goodness, or right, with absence or limitation of pleasure, which 
in principle is false, and, in so far as it is true in detail, is so 
only by accident, and therefore inevitably in an inefficient way. 
Right consists not in putting away pleasure, which is but one form 
of having our regard not on facts, but on putting away the question 
of pleasure or pain; having our thought on other things. 

And thus also the order of man’s advance in moral life is visible. 
It consists first in the coming of restrictions; the desire of: goodness 
‘operating with the thought on self; then when these have been 
carried to the needed point a twofold process ensues; one of 
ceasing, one of arising; a change of mode, or transference, of force; 
a ceasing of the restrictions, as restrictions, and the arising of a 
truer regard; a ceasing of details and the arising of a general 
feeling; the things that are made evil only by being done for self 
cease to be put away, and the activity of the man becomes one 
not for himself. A change occurs like that referred to in the case 
of the soldier who finds his duty plain by ceasing to make it evil. 
Then the detailed restrictions reveal their nature; they are the 
means by which power is brought into the soul; the power by 
which the absence of a true response to facts is cured: The change 
is one from deeds of the hands to the action of the soul. 

For the detailed réstrictions not only imply that the regard is 
to. self, and tend to keep it there; but by being rigid and 
inflexible they necessarily come into conflict with the practical ` 
good of men; necessarily sacrifice practical human welfare to a’ 
rule. And in this lies the power of their ceasing; they cease 
at the bidding of human good; that~is, they cease not to be 
general rules and guides, but to be rigid and inflexible restrictions. 
They are permeated by a living spirit, and show its fruits by 
exhibiting the characters of Life. For non-regard makes right 
, Yigid; as we have seen, by excluding from it everything that 
cannot be done for self. . 

Thus we may see, possibly, a glimpse of an answer to P. 0. W.’s 
question respecting asylums for incurables. The question is not 
fully asked; nothing is said of the foundation. It is true, human 
life requires “mercy, tenderness, compassion, self- sacrifice ;” 
these are the demands. The right is that which most expresses 
these. But why should that be always the same “thing?” 
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Nay, how should it? How, in such varying circumstances, should 
these emotions always exhibit themselves in exactly the same . 
form? The necessity is that they should be there. 

But in our moral systems is not the necessity of these—which 
are’ but other.names for a true response to facts—ignored? We 
admit their value; their pre-eminence; but we have not recognized 
their necessity. We try to build without them, and trust to 
supply their place; to engraft them afterwards. It is a hopeless 
task. Science is but its abandonment in another portion of ‘our 


Jife. And how hopeless it is here, these last utterances of our 


best wisdom in their; total discord may assure us; confirmed as 
their lesson is by the abandonment of the problem of right as 
hopeless on its own ground in Mr. Sidgwick’s book: “ With- 
out a hypothesis unverifiable by experience and reconciling the 
individual and the universal reason, the prolonged effort of the 
human intellect to frame a perfect ideal of rational conduct is, 
seen to have been foredoomed to inevitable failure.” 

We consent to put “doing as if we loved” for loving. But it 
is not the same thing; and it will not answer the same purpose. 


_It will not do to build man’s Life upon; it will not even answer 


as a basis for so light a superstructure as-a theory of morals, which 
refuses to be constructed so. For it compels right to be sought 


-in things in which it is not: the only right that can be in a 


“thing,” is its expressing a true feeling. 

But it will be felt that it is necessary to have the things that 
are right to do under every condition formulated as a guide to 
practical action, which else becomes a chaos of individual fancies. 
Let this be supposed for the present; it still does not affect what 
has been said. However necessary such formulating may be, it 
remains but a question. of social discipline, and does not touch 
-right and wrong; and if any clear insight is to be gained into 
these, must be kept wholly distinct from them. To let this order- . 
ing of things take the place of right in our thoughts is to turn 
them away from the true question of morals ; and fatally reinforce, 
in the name of virtue, the already too strong tendency of man to 
disregard the question of his desires. 

But whether it is so necessary that right should continue to be 
formulated as it has been, in definite things, may be’ open to 
question. Men have many times waked up to see that objects 
which they considered of the utmost necessity were necdless ; 
and that they had been held in bondage by mere ‘panic-terrors, 
which seemed to them to have the. most demonstrable basis in 
facts. The question depends upon how far an attempt to instil 
into every mind the law of a true regard, as the one and absolute 
duty, would be attended with suécess. And what-reason is there ` 
to suppose that if it were attempted it would not be fairly 
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achieved? We see, in other times and other lands, what mon- 
strous, distorted, painful rules, crushing all nature and doing the 
utmost Violence to inclination, are taught,-and successfully taught, 
in the name of right, and are carried into practice. Why then 
should’ it, in abserice of experiment, be thought certain that 
a right so simple, natural, self-evident,,so far from meaning 
violence to nature or habitual pain, ás the law of an absolutely 
true regard, should be impossible to teach and to gain such fulfil- 
- ment of, from all, as should be on a par with the fulfilment now 
gained for the other laws which are taught instead? The abso- 
lute duty of a true regard is not taught; but instead are put the 
things which are right for the not-regardful to do. 

‘But there are no-such things. The most abhorrent doctrine of . 
the deadest orthodoxy, truly seen, is the statement of a simple 
fact: “ Whatsoever is not of faith i is sin.” With emotions not'true 
to facts there is no right. 

And having thus before ‘us the clear ceanht of an object to be 
attained in human progress on the moral side, namely, the’ 
bringing of this true regard into the souls of all men, the ' 
structure of our complex nature is clothed with a visible meaning. 
‘The spiritual and the sensuous part are not en gaged merely in a - 
strife; the best issue of which’ is the mere victory of the higher 
over the lower. They are joint factors in a common work; to 
which each contributes:an essential element. For the absence of: 
a trùe.regard makes the sensuous evil, when with the desire truly 
fixed on good it is not evil. And thus the wrong state of the 
soul expresses itself inevitably in a strife to put, away the sensuous; 
and the very failure of this effort constitutes the means by which, 
in the larger life of the race, the false desires are made true, It 
is even as the false attitude of the intellect of old expressed itself 
in our effort to put away the’sensible; and science is fulfilling 
the conditions of perfectly admitting it. Without the sensuous, 

' refusing to be put away, the thought of men might have rested, 
perchance for ever, on themselves, and nothing have made them 
conscious that a thought sq resting was untruth. i 

The question has been raised—“ Who is the most developed 
man ?” - It becomes important, when development isetaken as the 
guide, to have a test for that which is the true development. I 
venture to suggest that the most developed man is he who has the 
least reason for not simply obeying his impulses, or, that~perfect 
impulses mark the perfect man. For obeying impulses demands 
conditions. He may be the child of the wind who has been born 
of watér. ~The simple function of eating seems to exhibit a 
complete moral process which. has already so far reached its 
achievement that it may be taken as a type. With his thought 
fixed upon his pleasure a man strives in vain for a law on eating ; 
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there is no “right thing” for him todo. Ifhe indulges his appetite _ 
he runs into excess; if he restrains himself by rules, and eats by’ 
weight and measure, he sets at naught nature’s subtle promptings, 
and still breaks the laws of health. There is no right for a glutton, 
nor has nature any law for him, but one—to cease to be a glutton. 
And when this law is fulfilled, and the man’s thought is no more 
upon his pleasure, but the- taking of food has: become to him a 
means and not an end, there is still no other law ; no right things, 
his right is obedience to his impulses; for which he has fulfilled 
the conditions. Now in this is not the image of all life presented 
to us? Human good is too wide and-imknown a thing by far ` 
for atiy wisdom of ours to predict its means, or rules of ours to 
insure. But if the thought of men were taken off their pleasure, 
and the “response of their emotions made true to facts, would 
not this mean that their impulses would become true guides to 
action ? i 

And from this point of view another suggestion may be made 
as to the source, or meaning, of the moral sense. For let it be 
supposed that the perfect condition of any Being involved that 
his impulses were perfect guides to his action, then we can trace 
how an imperfection in him might express itself in a “moral 
sense,” or intuitions of right or duty. For an impulse is an 
“ intuition of desire ;” and a desire perfectly following good would 


' mean that every perception of’ good constituted in itself an impulse, 


the good being desired. But if the desire, for good were absent, 
this same relation which constituted the impulse or intuition of 


` desire, would remain as an “intuition” still but without the desire. 


` 


That which would, in the perfect state, or with true’ desires, ‘be 


an impulse, by absence of true desires would sink down into an 


intuition of ought, that is, of duty, or of right. So the moral sense, , 
with its intuitions of things that “ought to be,” seems possibly 
explicable as an impérfect form of impulse; as derived from it by 
absence of desire of good; a negative condition ; looking towards 
one more’ complete; vouching for the latency, as it were, of 
impulses ready, when the condition is fulfilled, to spread over, and ~ 
rule, and guide with nature’s own truthfulness, the whole compass 


- of man’slife. The doctrine of intuitions of right and wrong would 


thus appear as an unconscious affirmation that man’s perfect 
nature is, to be guided completely by true impulses. Of these 
intuitions of “ought” are the germs; their.empty forms, unfilled 
by desire, and frozen therefore into rules, and rules that have 
not, and till they be filled and made fluent with passion cannot 
have, a true controlling power. ` oa 

To have the thought off pleasure and ón good is to have 
impulse free; and happy therefore is it for human life that, on | 
every hand, at every hour, in every deed, questions of good and 
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evil are at stake, and challenge our regard, so that our thought 
need never centre on the question of our pleasure. . 

The true basis of morals+then is to be sought by shifting the 
thought of right away from things to the attitude or feeling of the 
soul. It consists in the absolute demand embodied in man’s 
structure and relations for a true response of the emotions to facts, 
On this foundation any superstructure must be built; any that is 
built without it must be perverted and destined to fall. There is 
no right on a basis of non-regard. , 

Two corollaries follow from this position ; first, that the basis 
of morals is not itself a-question of morals, but of truth; and, 
secondly, that it has no necessary relation to “others,”* but comes 
to be thus related in our case through the particular conditions of 
` our life, whereby the good and evil of others constitute the facts 

amid which we, as emotional beings, live. ; 

' : JAMES Hinton. 


* Any more than “knowledge” has any necessary relation to “ matter and force.” 
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YUBLIC attention has lately been directed to the relative 
strength of our own and foreign navies. With the true and 
natural instincts of an insular people, the momentous importance 
of the subject has been universally recognized. , The mere enu- 
meration of the armoured fleets built and building for foreign 
nations has given rise to a certain uneasiness, which, however, 
. the facts of the case do not justify, and which it is therefore very 

desirable to allay. . 

_ Our exact position can be best ascertained by referring to the - 
most competent observers in other countries. It is not less difficult . 
for nations than for private individuals to form a just. judgment 
. of themselves. We do not look for impartiality in the mutual 
criticisms of contending politicians, neither can we rely on the 
popular impressions of the day, in making a comparison of the 
armed strength of nations. A sound opinion on questions so 
momentous and difficult can only be formed by a-few professional 
men, who are acquainted with all the facts, and can examine the 
situation without national bias or prejudice. It may not, there- 
fore, be inopportune, at a time of active controversy on naval 
subjects, to furnish to the British public the means of estimating 
the relative strength of the navy, upon evidence derived from an 
independent and impartial source. 

It is only in those countries where the Government is directly 
responsible to a popular assembly that the administrative depart- 
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ments are allowed to make an unreserved statement of the exact 
condition of the naval and military forces, or to comment freely, 
_ in speeches and published reports, on the resources of other 
powers. There is no reserve on these subjects in England, and 
none in the United States. -It is from America, therefore, that we 
shall endeayour to obtain a reliable view of the condition of the 
British navy. Here it may not be superfluous to explain that the 
state of: the United States navy is not, as with us, reviewed 
annually in a long speech ‘by the secretary at the head -of the 
department. The subject is more satisfactorily treated in a report 
addressed to the President, to which are appended separate 
reports from the head of each branch of the naval service, together 
with a general report, to „which we propose more particularly to 
refer, from the admital occupying for the time being the position 
of chief naval adviser to the department. That important post 
has been held for many years by Admiral Porter, an officer of the 
highest distinction in the American navy.-—In-his successive 
annual statements, Admiral Porter has more than once referred to 
the condition of the British navy, and we shall proceed to quote 
from’ his observations. : 
` In 1871 Admiral Porter thus expressed his opinion of our ship- 
building policy, and bis appreciation of our success in its practical 
, development :— i 


“The fleet of Great Britain is most formidable. > Never in the history 
of England was she better prepared for war than at the present moment, 
in ships, material, officers, and men, as I know to be the case from actual ` 
inspection of her vessels of war by our most intelligent officers. The in- 
troduction into our navy of the monitor systèm was the death-knell ‘of 
‘ the great wooden fleets of Europe. England in particular suffered by the 
change ; but, nothing dismayed, the Board of Admiralty went to work 
and devised plan after plan, until the British fleets now boast the finest 
equipped iron ships in existence, capable of contending with the combined ` 
navies of Europe. To suppose that this: Board of Admiralty, so unjustly 
criticized, have not made mistakes, would be out of the question; but 
. their errors are comparatively few, and have, in most instances,~been rec- 
tified. A ‘want of stability’in the iron-clads. was one defect, which has 
been cured by. putting more weight in the bottoms of the ships; but in 
this, as in other subjects at issue, there has been an amount of professional 
skill: brought to bear that has carried the Board of Admiralty through most 
triumphantly.” ; “ 


It is a notable fact that this report was made immediately after 
the return-of Mr. King, the head of the Bureau of Steam Engi- 
neering of the United States Navy, from an official tour abroad. 
That officer had been directed in 1870 to proceed to Europe, and 
to make. observations on the machinery and appliances of the most 
important public dockyards and private establishments. His 
mission had.been fulfilled with great ability, and the report of his 
proceedings had supplied the Government with the most minute 
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information as to the condition of every navy, and the internal 
‘economy of the dockyards of all the maritime powers. It is, 
therefore, highly satisfactory to learn from such a competent 
authority that we possess, in our private shipbuilding establish- 
ments, unrivalled resources for the rapid and economical exe- 
cution of every kind of work, whether for naval or commercial 


purposes. , 
Mr. King refers to the British Admiralty as 


“ Charged with the administration of by far the largest and most 
powerful navy in the world; always most careful in the application of new 
inventions ; rarely adopting any untried plans, but sur aly. accepting those 
most successful in preeucal operation.” 


In 1874 Admiral Porter again refers to the British navy, and in 
the same eulogistic terms as before. 


“Who,” he says, “can interfere with British commerce, or maltreat a 
British subject in any part of the world without paying damages ? The 
combined navies of „Europe could not approach the English coast with 
safety.” 


In another passage he says :— 


“The West Indian drill has made it apparent ‘to our officers that our 
combined force of vessels was incapable of a successful encounter with a 
fleet a quarter as large, built on modern principles. Indeed, one such ship 
as the British Jnvincidle ought to go through a fleet like ours, and put the _ 
vessels hors de combat in a short time. We have no ordnance that would 
make an impression on such a ship at a distance of 600 yards, and no 
vessel of equal speed in our navy could be placed under her fire by a 
prudent commander.” 


The reliability of this highly reassuring testimony from Admiral 
Porter will be confirmed upon a comparison of the numerical 
strength of the armoured fleets of the principal maritime powers. 
Jn our comparison a certain thickness of plate will be assumed as 
essential in order to justify us in including a ship in the category 
of armoured vessels. M. Dislere has laid it down that armour 
of less tham seven inches in thickness cannot be regarded as a , 
protection against. modern artillery. Without entering into dis- 
. cussion on the soundness of this opinion, we have accepted it in 
the, present instance, for the purpose: of making a comparative - 
estimate of the strength of the most powerful maritime nations of 
Europe in first-class iron-clads. eo Me 

Excluding gun-vessels, France possesses a fleet of twenty-six 
iron-clad ships; but of these twenty-two are built of wood, and 
five only are armoured „with plating' exceeding seven inches in 
thickness. There are in construction in the French naval yards 
the Redoutable, of 8,500 tons and 1,500 horse power; two ships 
of the Colbert type, the Friedland’and the ‘Suffreu, ‘of 8,164 
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tons; three ships, the Galissonnidre, the Triomphante, and the . 


Victorieuse, having a displacement of 3,445 tons, of 500 horse 
power; and armed with 10 guns; and lastly, the Tempéte, of 
4,452 tons and: 375 horse power, and the Tonnerre, of 5,495 
tons and 900 horse power. The future strength of the French 
armoured navy was defined in a programme laid down in the 
year 1872, when it was determined to build seven iron-clads of 
the first class, five of the second, and eight coast defence vessels. 
Of the first class five ships are built and three are building; of the 
second class there are three ships building; and of the coast 
defence class two ships are building and four are built. It was 
proposed that the programme’ should be completed within ten years, 
but for this purpose an annual expenditure of 30,000,000 francs 
was required. The estimates, however, for the French navy have 
been much reduced; and the appropriation for the construction of 


iron-clad ships has thus = been limited to an annual sum of 


20,000,000 francs. -~ 

. In 1873 a programme was laid down for the construction of the 
armoured fleet of the German navy. The plan included the con- 
struction of eight first-class iron-clads, to be protected by armour 
exceeding seven inches in thickness. All these ships are completed. 
Six corvettes were proposed which were to be plated with six- 
inch armour. Only. One vessel of this class, the Hausa, is now in 
commission, and two other corvettes of the same type are building. 
Seven monitors were included in the programme, Two of these 


have been built; the construction of the remaining five vessels: . 


having been abandoned: the German admiralty being now. of 
opinion that the harbours on the coast can be more effectually 
defended by means of torpedoes and gun-boats. Lastly, it was 
intended to build two armoured batteries; but these have likewise 
been abandoned. 

The Russian navy possesses twenty-nine armoured vessels. * In 
this number, however, are included fourteen monitors intended 
solely . for coast defénce, of from -1,600 to 1,400 tons, and 
plated with 44 inch armour. Only . two sea-going vessels, pro- 
tected by armour exceeding seven inches in thickness, have 


‘ been completed. : The Peter ‘the Great, which has been so much 
. discussed and dreaded, though launched in 1872, still remains 


unfinished. 
It will:be seen‘from the above statement that if we make a 
comparison of the British armoured navy with the fleets of France, 


Germany, and Russia, we possess in our seventeen ships, all built of 


iron, none plated with armour.of less. than seven inches in thick- 
ness, and some defended by. a cuirass composed of armour of from 


sixteen to twenty-four inches, as in the case of the Unjlexible, and: 


from fourteen to sixteen inches, as in the case of the Dreadnought, 
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Thunderer, and Devastation, a fleet at least equal, if not superior, to 
those of the three powers united. 

Passing from a review of our present situation to a considera- 
tion of our future shipbuilding policy, it will ‘be the duty of our 
statesmen to take care that, while adequate provision is made for 
the security of the country, we do not exceed the scale of expen- 
diture which is strictly necessary.” The vast armies maintained in 
continental Europe are a dishonour to the age in which we live. 
Let us not, without grave necessity, follow a bad example in our 
naval preparations, and thereby arouse the susceptibilities of other 
nations. Reckless additions to our naval estimates lead to corre- 
sponding expenditure elsewhere. We lay heavy burdens on the 
tax-payers of this country ; we check the accumulation of those 
resources, which can alone supply the means of enduring the strain 


of a protracted naval war; and, after all, the relative strength 


remains unchanged. 

It is equally clear that the composition of the fleets we may have 
to encounter, and the nature of the naval operations, which*would 
probably be directed against us, must be taken into consideration in 
determining what type we ought to adopt in the future for our fight- 
ing-vessels. France and the United States are our most serious naval - 
rivals. In actual preparation, both of personnel and-matériel, and in 
the scale oftheir annual expenditure, the French’ are far ahead of 
any other maritime powers. On. the other hand, by their capability 
for building and manning a fleet, by their inexhaustible capacity for 
bearing taxation, by their unrivalled ingenuity, by the number and 
skill of their seafaring population, and by the absolute security. of 
their principal harbours from attack by sea, the United States, 
although at present the least prepared of all the powers of the first 
rank, would, in any long protracted naval war, unquestionably 
become the most formidable adversary with whom we could have to, 
contend. There is happily little probability that the problem will 


ever be solyed by actual experience in war; and the question is 


only raised in these pages as a subject for abstract discussion. 
Thus regarded; however, it is very interesting, and indeed essen- 
tial, to know what is in the contemplation of the-two most im- 
portant maritime powers. Their views have been clearly indicated 
in recent publications’ by, very eminent authorities. For the 
United States we shall refer to Admiral Porters and the current 
opinion of the French navy has been recently and very fully stated 
both by M. Dislere.and by Baron Grivel, a distinguished naval 
officer, in his essay entitled “De la Guerre Maritime.” 

In both countries it is admitted that pitched battles on the 


‘ocean could not be fought with success against a nation, possessin g 


the unassailable superiority, which we have acquired in sea-going 
armoured ships. 
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In his annual report for 1875, Admiral Porter says, 


“Tt is only by destroying the commerce of a.great nation that we could 
bring her to terms. Hence, iron vessels like the Alabama, roaming over 
the ocean, sinking and destroying, would do- more to bring about peace 
- than a dozen, unwieldy iron-clads, cruising in search of an enemy of like 
character.” 


For this reason, eh recommends for thé American navy a fleet of 


` swift wooden cruisers, of at least 1,200 tons, with the. heaviest 


batteries, and a speed of not less than fourteen knots. 

The same policy has been advocated by M. Dislere, and by 
Baron Grivel. The views of these able writers are identical, and 
they both refer to the naval history of their country for evidence 
and illustration. Baron Grivel truly says that the problem every 
nation has to solve may be stated thus :—“ Given, a naval ex- 
penditure of so many millions a year, in what pr oportion shall our 
naval preparation be applied: 

Ist. To coast defence ; 

2nd.’ To the protection of commerce ; 

_ 8rd. To ships intended to engage in great combats in line of 
battle?” l 
With a view to the au of this subject, the naval history 

of France is reviewed in an able summary. It is pointed out that 

no naval battle has ever produced the same decisive results which 
have so often followed from victories gained on land, or has 

. brought about in the same way the immediate conclusion of a 

treaty of peace. The fruitless efforts and cruel sacrifices.of the 
naval forces of France are properly insisted upon, as an additional 
objection to the policy of engaging in-those contests between 
fléets of liné-of-battle ships, which in former times were so per- 
sistently renewed, and which were as advantageous to England 
_ as they were “detestable in their results to her enemies.” It is 
recommended that, whenever France may be engaged in war 
with a great maritime nation,, she should look to the exhaustion of 
her opponent through the injuries inflicted on trade and industry 
as the most effectual, and indeed the” only means of bringing her 
to terms. It is alleged that England is five times stronger in 
shipping than France; a superiority naturally arising from the 
-circumstance that the one is an insular and the other more than 
half a continental power, With such immensely superior re- 
sources, it is easy, it is alleged, to foresee the inevitable result of 
a series of naval battles. “The minister who, with wise discern- 
ment, shall have selected the fitting time and opportunity for 
employing the naval forces of France, and shall have been able to 
reach the weak point of the enemy with comparatively limited 
naval means will,” in the opinion of Baton Grivel, “have rendered 
a gréater service to France than Colbert and Richelieu.” It is- 
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indeed demonstrated in the page of history that the glory won by 
_the great naval armaments of France is small by comparison with’ 
the brilliant achievements of the expeditions conducted on a less 
ambitious scale. Between the Ist February, 1793, and the 31st 
‘December, 1795, the French took 2,095 merchantmen, while, 
within the same’ period, their own losses did not exceed 319 
vessels. i 


“Tf the genius of Napoleon, who once wrote to Bernadotte, ‘I have a 
hundred ships of the line, and yet I have not a navy; had employed an 
equal sum of money, in the construction of, swift and well-armed vessels 
of much smaller dimensions, a guerilla warfare might have been carried on 
upon every sea, which would have brought him ample compensation. A 
comparison of the vulnerable surface presented by the maritime commerce 
of Great Britain and France respectively will suffice to show where the one 
has most to lose and the other most to gain.” 


Another able French writer, Admiral Jurien de la Gravière, in 
his able essay, “La Marine @Aujourd’hui,” while viewing with 
evident reluctance the necessity for abandoning the attempt to 
maintain the supremacy of -the sea, admits, nevertheless, that the 
destruction of the enemy’s commerce may be the last resource of 
` the weaker side ; and such a policy, he acknowledges, it would be 

necessary to pursue, should France ever be called upon to engage 
in a naval,contest with England. : f 

The reasonableness of the views thus developed by the most 


thoughtful men in the French navy must convince our own naval _ ` 


administrators that, in the event of war, our commerce would be 
assailed by as many Alabamas as our enemies could equip and 
„send forth against us. Our most obvious means of defence would 
consist in arming with guns and ‘torpedoes every available steamer 
in our merchant service. Our unrivalled superiority in ocean-going 
steamers, adapted fox conversion into cruisers, would go far to com- 
pensate for our greater vulnerability. It would not, however, be 
safe: to rely solely on the merchant steamers for the protection 
` of commerce. : F i 
As an additional security, I should be glad to see added to our 
navy numerous vessels, with sufficient armour-protection to give 
them a great advantage in an encounter with unarmoured vessels, 
although not adapted to contend on equal terms with. enormous 
ships of the Inflexible type.. For the, protection of commerce, an ' 
equal sum would be spent to greater advantage in building ships 
of the Shannon class, two. or three of which can bè built for the 
amount expended, on one Inflexible. For an encounter with an` 
Alabama, the Shannon is a superfluously powerful antagonist. If; 
however, we could send forth a sufficient number of Shannons to 
cruise at sea for the protection of commerce, the dread of an 
encounter with an armoured vessel, from which there would be . 
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no possibility of. escape, might have the effect of deterring the 


eneiny’s Alabamas from venturing to sea. 
It has been shown that we have nò reason to expect that other 
maritime powers will expend a large proportion of their compara- 


tively limited resources on costly ironclads of the Inflewible type. — 


In point of fact; we know that neither the Americans, the Russians, 
nor the Germans contemplate at present any addition to their 
fleets of. armoured ocean-going ships of high freeboard. . The 


`- Americans are building no new iron-clads of any description. The 
efforts of the Russians are concentrated in the construction of one. 


or two Popoffkas; and the Germans, content with eight splendid 


ships, have decided to build no more first-class iron-clads at present. , 


The French have a few fine ships in construction ; but the work 
is being carried on with a deliberation, which shows that serious 
doubts are entertained as to the Se oF building any ships 
of so large a, type. 

Under these circumstances, what course odi be adopted by 
the British Admiralty? With our immense maritime interests 


“we cannot afford to sit still like other powers, who do not depend 


for their existence on their commerce. Laying it down, therefore, 


_as an absolute rule, that our present scale of expenditure shall not 


be exceeded, unless and until the naval expenditure of other 


powers shall unhappily ‘have beén considerably augmented, the ' 


question we have to consider is, how best to apply the ample 
resources placed at the disposal of the Admiralty by a confiding 


and generous Parliament. This is “éssentially a naval question ; 


but .even unprofessional minds must be convinced, upon an im- 
partial review of the publicly expressed opinions of the most 


. competent authorities, that the gun, the ram, and the torpedo are 


. indispensable elements of the English naval force; and that the 


advantages of armour in an.engagement’ between an armoured 
and an unarmoured vessel are such, that we must continue for the 
present the construction of iron-clad ships. 


The most recent changeg in naval warfare have tended to aug- ` 


ment the relative power of offensive weapons as compared with 
the means of defence. Although, therefore, we. cannot venture 


as yet to abandon armour altogether, it seems much more im-’ 
portant to’ strengthen the fleet in weapons, which are certain to’ 


be formidable for attack, than to accumulate armour, which, as a 
means of defence, i is of more doubtful value. The fleet which 
has a decided superiority in numbers and. in-the power of its 


guns, its rams, and torpedoes, cannot ‘fail to inflict many irre- M 


sistible blows, while possessing, in the wide distribution of its 
force, perhaps the best security that can be obtained aguas 
similar weapons in the hands of an enemy. 

Penne the ‘discovery of a really reliable automatic torpedo, 


i 
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. the English navy should be furnished with an ample store of the 
sinipler form of torpedo, that, namely, which is exploded on 
contact and is carried at the’ extremity of an outrigger some 

` forty feet in length. Torpedoes of this-description havé been long 
in use’ in the American service, and in the hands of men of un- 
flinching courage would do terrible destruction. Admiral Porter 
has graphically described how, “when the battle commences and 
_ the ships are enveloped in smoke, rams and torpedoes will have 
pretty much their own way; and the more smoke there is, the 
better it will be for them.”. The ships of the Minotaur class have 
been criticized for their insufficient armour ‘and their ‘excessive 
length; but they would -become most formidable if they were, 
supplied with torpedo boats, which they could carry in larger 
numbers than it would be possible to stow in a shorter vessel. 

For the effectual use of the torpedo it would not appear to be 
necessary to build: special vessels. There are three kinds of 
torpedoes—the Whitehead, or fish torpedo; the Harvey, or 
towing torpedo; and the outrigger torpedo, already referred to. 

One small vessel has already been built for the Whitehead tor- 

pedo; and, until further experiments have.shown that the fish- 
torpedo is a reliable weapon for the naval service, it would not 

be desirable to proceed further in this direction. The towing 

. torpedo ‘can be effectively used from a tug-boat or any other fast 
and handy steamer. The same remark applies in a great degree 
to the case of the torpedo carried on an outrigger, although in 
this case speed is of essential importance. When Admiral Porter 
prophesied that in future naval warfare the torpedo would decide 

, the result, he emphatically insisted on speed as indispensable. 


* A fleet once brought to battle could no more elude swift torpedo-boats 
than the unwieldy bison can escape the Indian in the plains. It would, | 
however, be useless for one of these torpedo-boats to attempt to, contend 
with a vessel of equal or greater speed. She would simply invite failure 
or defeat. Any such vessel could blow up the torpedo-boat with a Harvey 
torpedo, which in a swift vessel will, I am satisfied, be one of the most 
effective instruments of offensive naval warfare ever invented.” 


For the kind.of warfare described by Admiral Porter swift 
steam launches, such as Messrs. Thorneycroft have supplied in ` 
considerable numbers to foreign governments, should form part.of 
the equipment of all our first-class sa a Special vessels are 
unnecessary. 

There seems to be- an equally marked concurrence of naval 
opinion in favour of steam rams; and as the ram becomes in- 
creasingly formidable in proportion to its mobility or handinéss, 
and’ the, smaller the tonnage the more easily, ceteris paribus, a 
vessel can be manceuvred, it is clearly desirable to limit as closely 
as possible the tonnage of all ships intended to be used as rams.' 

3H 2 i 
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Both Baron Grivel and M. Dislere have recommended that rams 
for purely harbour defence should be built without guns. 
“They themselves,” said Admiral Goldsborough, “ should be the pro- 
jectile, and the steam the gunpowder; and the ‘effect of both, properly 
directed, would be irresistible. Guns would be detrimental to unity of 
purpose, and to fit a ram for guhs would be to swell the item of cost, 
largely, and thus abridge their multiplication.” : 


~ . ‘ K 
A remark by Admiral Persano, in his memorandum on the battle ' 
of Lissa, would seem to imply that he too shared the same views. 


« As encounters betweén iron-clads will,” he said, “ be decided rather by 
the ram than by the fire of artillery, that fleet would undoubtedly ‘win the 
battle which had the greatest number of ships fitted with double screws.” 


We venture to‘ hope that vessels of this class will be included in 
the next programme of shipbuilding works. 
In rams intended for a wider field of operations artillery would 

. appear to be indispensable. ` For, as Baron Grivel: observes, when 
we take into view the evident difficulty of ramming an enemy in - 
the side at.right angles, and the number of blows which would 
probably be struck without result, it is evident that there would’ 
be ample opportunity in a naval engagement for the effective em- 
ployment of artillery. The addition of guns involves considerablé 
increase of tonnage, though it is to be-hoped it will not involve 
the unwieldy dimensions we have unfortunately reached in our 
most recent ships. For bombardments, and for operations against 
the coasts and harbours of an enemy, guns. are, of course, indis- - 
pensable. It was on this ground that Mr. Reed especially insisted, 
in a recent speech in the House of Commons, that the construction 
of iron-clads should be prosecuted with. undiminished activity. 

' As, however, a moderate draught is essential for operations on a 
coast, ships of the Inflexible type are not available for;such a 
service. No officers have had’so much experience in naval opera- 
tions against batteries as the Americans who served in the civil _ 

_ war; and Admiral Porter has stated in, his report for 1875 that, 
after examining over a hundred plans of foreign iron-clads, he -` 
thought he was justified in the conclusion that a vessel like the 
Miantonomoh was better adapted for protecting coasts and har- 
bours, and for engaging land batteries, than any ship yet built. 
General von Stosch has decided on abandoning the construction 
of monitors for the defence of the German harbours, believing 
that guh-boats and torpedoes will be sufficient'for that purpose. 
Torpedoes, however, are not, available for offensive operations 
against land batteries; and should we find ourselves engaged: in 
the shallow waters of the Baltic or the north coasts of Europe, a 

"flotilla of monitors would probably be of great value. The Russians 
possess fourteen monitors, while we have only four vessels of the 
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Gorgon type. An addition to the number should be proposed in 
the programme fer next year. 2% . í 

It may be urged that the smaller the dimensions the more 
quickly a vessel can be built, and that it is less important, there- 
fore, to proceed with monitors than with ships of a larger class. 
But even monitors could not be laid. down and completed within 
the short space of time, in which modern conflicts have been de- 
cided. In any case, if monitors can be built quickly, gun-boats 
can be built far more quickly; and on.this ground it would be 
impolitic to spend a larger sum on small unarmoured vessels than 
is necessary to supply the immediate wants of the navy. 

We have now to consider, lastly, the most difficult problem of 
modern’ naval construction--~viz., the best type to adopt for line 
of battle. The progress of events has shown that offensive 

‘weapons have gained a complete ascendency over the means of 

defence. Armour no longer affords,an impenetrable target to 
projectiles, and it is no protection whatever against the ram and 
the torpedo. Armour, of sufficient thickness to be a shield against 
the fire of the guns now extensively mounted on board ship, must 
be so weighty that it is impossible to protect the high sides of 
socean-going vessels; and we must be content if we can give. 
protection to the waterline and to-the engines and boilers. 

In the great uncertainty which envelopes the future of naval 
construction, the Admiralty are clearly right in completing the 
armoured vessels already commenced, before undertaking new 
designs. In a paper published by Prince de Joinville in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes in 1867, and republished with additions 

` in 1871, he endeavours to show, from the experience derived from 
the American civil war, that in all international struggles the 
relative strength of the naval forces of the contending powers -` 
must exercise an important influence on the issue of the conflict. 
‘He thinks that the fleet must be strong enough, not merely to 
commit depredations on commerce, but to maintain the command , 
of the seas. The naval policy recommended for France by Prince 
de Joinville is inspired by ambitious aims, and yet even he does 
not advise that the construction of armoured ships should be | 
prosecuted too rapidly, or that many vessels should be laid down 

` simultaneously. a: : 

“Such rapid progress is being made in these days in inventions, and in 
their application and perfection, that what seemed the last word of science 
yesterday is out of date to-day. If, therefore,.too many ships of a uni- 
form type are laid down at the same time, a risk is incurred of building at 


a ‘great cost vessels, which may be condemned as useless, before they can 
bé completed for service.” 


Whatever may be the type adopted, we trust that for the 
future our naval constructors may be directed by their parlia- 
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mentary superiors to confine themselves within the limits of 
tonnage laid down by Admirals Elliott’ and Ryder, who, in their 
separate reports, as members of the Admiralty Committee- on 
recent designs for ships of war, expressed their conviction. that 
` distribution rather than concentration of force should be the aim 
of the naval architect, and that a tonnage of 9,000 tons should. 
never be exceeded. ; TORS 
We have now only to sum up our various suggestions for the 
future shipbuilding policy of the navy. ; 
The construction of first-class armoured ships should. not be 
-, discontinued. Whatever may be the final issue of the contest 
between armour and projectiles, armour is still essential to enable - 
a ship of war to engage in line of battle. But while the construc- 
tion of ships‘of the most formidable type is still carried on, we 
‘venture to hope that a portion of the expenditure will in the future 
be appropriated to the construction of a considerable number of, 
' . small armoured vessels for special servicés; and we would par- 
ticularly invite the attention of the Admiralty to the strong- ` 
', recommendations by officers of foreign navies in favour of rams 
_ without guns for general service, and specially for the defence 
of harbours, and to the high ‘estimate formed by the American 
-‘ officers of the monitor type for the purpose of attacking -land | 
batteries. - ; ce Ses 
It affords us much satisfaction to acknowledge, in: conclusion, 
that when we pass in review, calmly and dispassionately, the 
` most recent phases of the shipbuilding policy of the British nation, 
it must be pronounced on the whole to have been eminently 
successful. The gradual development of our power, in a succession 
of original designs, embracing every kind of innovation upon the 
types in vogue fifteen years ago, reflects the highest credit on the 
naval and professional officers, by whom the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme of the Admiralty has been advised and-executed. : 
The course of recent events abroad and the development of our 
varied and still increasing industrial resourcés at home have made 
the naval power of England relatively greater tkan it has been at 
+ any period since the close of the long conflict with Napoleon. May 
the strength we now possess -Þe ever used to maintain justice, 
to establish peace, and to diffuse civilization to the furthest limits: 
“of the seas ! : i 2 


‘THOMAS BRASSEY. 
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HOMEROLOGY. 


É O I—HIPPOS, tHe Horse. 


' - 


Š Pte - 


Hippo, dual. - < 

Hippoi, plural; usually the horses yoked together in the chariot, 
which was drawn by two, three, or even four; and which is often 
itself included in the phrase. See Diphros. — 


We have also pélos, the colt, but only— - 
a a. In the plural; of the colts of 150 Elian brood-mares (Il. xi. 680), 
and of the brood-mares of Erichthonios (Il. xx. 222, 225); also 
the colts which draw the car of Eos (Od. xxiii. 246). f 
b. In composition, where it also may mean the animal generally, 
s VIZ. :— i $ 
aioddér@Aos (Il iii. 185); of spotted or pie-bald horses, see 
Aiolos. The common interpretation is rapid,¢or nimble- 
footed. : 
edrwdos, rich in colts (Il. v. 551); of Troas. 
‘kdurérwdos, horse-famed, or with noble steeds, always of 
Aides (Il. v. 654, et al). ` 5 
tayýrwňos, with swift steeds, epithet of the Danaan name 
(I. iv. 232, 257, and in eight other places). Also of the 
Murmidones (Il. xxiii: 6). z 


I. Eerraets. 
f ' (1.) Singular. 


’Ayapepvoven (of Aithé). Il. xxii. 525. ae 
ayant ee beauty-proud, exulting in his beauty. Il. vi. 510; 
xv. 267. 4s 
àðuýros, unbroken. Il. xxiii. 266. | 
debXopdpos, a prize-winner. Il. xxii. 22. 
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` ažoħos das, white-footed; but -commonly rendered swift (see 


Aiolos). Il xix, 404. | . 
dxoorjoas èm? párvy, well-corned at the manger (dxéorn, barley). 
Il. vi. 506; xv. 263. . : 

åpırpémys, Conspicuous (as in form or movement). Il. xxiii. 453. 
dpiotepos, the left-hand or near horse. Il, xxiii. 338. . 
évos ex Ged, Sprung from the gods. AL. xxiii. 347. 
dé£tos, the right-hand or off horse. Il. xxiii. 336. 
dios, surpassing, unrivalled. . Il. xxiii. 346, (See Dios.) 
Sovpdreos (of the fatal wooden Horse). Od. viii..492, 512. 
kadNiOpé, fine-coated, silken-coated, glossy, sleek, sleek-skinned. 
(Lord Derby, v. 823). (AlL of the mane; but Hepar and xairyne 
seem to be the words appropriated to the long hair of. the mane 
‘and tail.) IL. xxiii. 525., But in drpuyes, Il. ii. 765, Opté seems to 
be marked as the word denoting the coat. ` i r 
xéAys, nag, hack, riding, or single horse. Od. v. 370. i 
kvavoyaírys, dark-maned. (For the use of xairn, see Il. xvii. 439 ; 
xix. 404.) Il. xx. 224. “o 


£eords, smoothed, polished (of the wooden Horse). Od, iv. 272. 


orarés, stabled, stall-fed. II. vi. 506; xv. 268. 


ceptional speed of Areién. I. xxiii. 347. 
ritaivev Gppa, chariot-drawing. Il. ii. 390. 


` rdéxvs, swift: not a commonplace epithet, but applied to the ex- 


, (2.) Epithets, dual arid plural. 
depotrodes, high-stepping. Il. iii, 827 ; xviii. 581; xxiii. 475. 


, ddvarot, immortal. Il. xvi. 124 3 xvii. 476. 


Gropdpot, deOropdpor, prize-winners. Il: ix. 123, 265; xxii. 162. 
aifwves, of a bright-brown. II. ii. 888. See Aithon. f 
äpiotan best. Il. ii. 763. E or i 
dpoeves i, males, or stallions. Il. iii. 377. Od. xiii. 81. 
addprepou (gap), brisk, lively, smart. Îl. xxiii, 811. 


‘Pépdioro, very heavy, slugs. . Il. xxiii. 309. 
° Bpddees, slow. II. viii. 104. : 


deiAw, ill-fated. IL xvii. 443. 

deicavre, startled. Il. viii. 136. 

dilvyes, in pairs. Il v. 195; x. 473. 

Aadpdraror Oeiev, best in fleetness (Worsley). Od. iii. 370. 

éptavxeves, With high-arching neck (L. and §., Damm, Voss), strong- 
collared (Lord Derby), stout-necked (Merivale), high-crested 
(Newman), with lofty necks (W right). > Judging from the form 
given to the-Greek horse, I: think the strength of the neck is 
meant: strong-necked. Il. x. 305; xi. 159, and zpis. ft 

epvodppyares, chariot-drawing (L.and'S.) ; harnessed (Lord ‘Derby, v. 
417); chariot-trailing (Newman); straining, drawing with all - 
their might. Il xv. 354; xvi. 370. oe: 

éoOhoi, right good ones, capital, prime. Il. xxiii. 348. 

éioxopO.01, bounding. Il. xiii.-31, : 

cirpixes, See sup. xadAOpré. Il. xxiii. 18, 331, 351. 

yoooves, inferior. Il. xxiii. 329. 

Gdoooves ipjxwy, outstripping the falcon. Il. xiii. 819. 


Oele dvénorw ópoton swift as winds. Il. x. 487. 


OyXees i, mares. II. v. 269. S 

iSpdovres, sweating. II. viii. 548. 

xaAdigrot, peerless in beauty.’ Il. x. 435. 

kaAAézpixes, sup. KadAOpé Il v. 323, and twelve times. 
xdptos dptorot, prime in bottom. Od. iii. 370. 4 


' òkwréra, swift-fAlying. II. viii. 42; xiii. 28." 
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Kevtenvéxns, goad-stirred, _goad-driven, excited (Lord Derby). Il. v. 
752; viii. 396." : 


` -«parepdvvé, solid-hoofed. Il. v. 329; xvi. 724. 


xvdiduy, glorying (cf. IL ii. 579), or prancing (cf. Germ. prangen), Il.: 
vi. 509 ; xv. 266. i 

Àeukórepor xíovos, whiter- than snow. Il. x. 437. . 

péyador, tall. Il ii. 889; xii..97; pÉyOTOL IL x. 486. . 


` pey dpioras, first by far. Il. ii. 763.. 


pýotope póßowo, fear-inspiring, carrying terror. Il. v. 272. 

póvvyes, With uncloven, solid hoofs (L. and S.), starkhujiy (Voss),. 
fleet, fierce (Lord Derby), rushing (Merivale)': eager-footed 
(from uáw and dvvé), keen ; stepping together (6 pévug, Döderlein). 
ll. v. 236, 821, 581, 829, 841, ef swpius. i 

Neoropéat. Il. viii. 183. 

òrpıyes, like in coat, pr. as td colour. Il. ii. 765. 

olérees, Of the same year’s grass. Ibid. 

aapotrepot, ahead. Il. xxiii. 459, 480. ” 

ayyot, compact, stout-built; or sound. Il ix. 123, 265. ` P 

miovpes = Téroapes, four horses not in team. Il. xv. 680. 

modwxees, SWift of foot. Il. ii. 764, et al. i 

TuAnyevees, Pylian-bred. “IL. xxiii. 308. 

orapvdy èri võrov éioa, “ both of a height, as measured by a line” 
(Chapman). Il. ii. 765. : ; ` 

Ttaxée, swift: of Ares, Il. v. 356; of Eumelos, xxiii. 545. z 

terpéopot, four horses in team (cf. meoupes), Od. xiii. 81: expressed 
in Il. by the line xi. 698, réccapes dPogpédpor irror abroiow Sxeodpu. 

Tpdos, Typos. Il. v. 222; xvi. 898, et dl. 

brodaoarres (SudxAnv), minding (the chiding). Il. xii. 418, et al. , 

Sunjxees, loud-neighing (L. and S.); neighing from the lofty or 
high-raised head (Buchholz I. ii. 171, comp. pod 8& «épn ge, Il. 
vi. 509). IL. v. 772. : : poe 

gvotdwvres, snorting. ' Il xvi. 506. l 

péprepar, superior. Il. xxiii. 461. 


t 


xaħkóroðe, copper-hoofed. Il. viii. 41; xiii. 238. 0. Ve 

xpirdproxes, gold-filleted. Tl v. 358, 368, 720; viii, 382. | Horses 

“xpucenow eipyow kopdwrre, flowing with manes of gold. { rade 
“IL vii. 42 ;@xiii. 24.00. OES. , 


Sxees, rapid. IL. iii. 263; v.-240, et swp. Od. iii. 478, 496; iv. 28. 


akumodes, Swift of foot. Il. v. 295, et al. 


JI. ADJECTIVES COMPOUNDED WITH THE WORD Hippos. * aa 


irmpAdra, driver of horses in chariots. Il. iv. 3875 vii. 125, et al. 
immpdaros, (land) fit for the driving of horses, champaign. Od. iv. 
GOT; xiii. 242. ' ' ` 
ixmoxatrns (Asos), thick with horse-hair (of the mane or tail). II. 
vi. 469. Í 
iņmoyápuns, Chariot-borne warrior. Il. xxiv. 257 (Troilos). Od. xi. 
‘258 (Amuthaon). S A 
irróßoros, (land) fit for horse-feeding, champaign. Il ii. 287, et al. 
` Od. iii. 263, et al. ; 


. innóðapos, horse-breaker or. tamer. Of Hector, Il. vii. 88; xvi. 


717; xxii..161, 211; xxiv. 804; of various heroes both Achaian 
and , Trojan, Il. ii. 23; iv. 870; xi. 450; xiv. 473, et al; but 
only to the Trojans as a people. Il. ii. 230; iii. 127, and in 
eighteen other places. ` : 
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imróðaon, only in fem. and òf the helmet bushy with horse-hair. Il. 
iv..459; vi. 9, etal Od. xxii. 111. 
imróðpopos (subst. ), the race-course. Tl. xxiii. 330. g 
imrokéàevĝos, guider of horses, or weytrer, by chariot; of Patroclos. 
I. xvi. 126, 554, 839.. 
immókopos, only of the helmet having kone. hair. Il. xii. 339, et al. 
i . trroxopiorys, supplied with horses» (L. and S.), gaulgeriistet (Voss). f 
Il. ii. 1; x. 431 etal 
immérroos, dealing’ ‘with horses, Reese Sonning of the Thracians. 
- Il xiii. 4; xiv. 227. ' 
. Urmoupis, of. the helmet only, cf. immoyaérys, immddacus, iraókopios, 
but this expresses that the hair is of the, horse- tail, I. iii. 337, - 
etal. Od. xxii. 124. 
mAýémmos, horse- smiter, i.e. ‘ driver.” ' Pelops, Il. ii. 104; Menestheus, 
iv. 827; Oileus, xi. 93. DA 


Der dines 


tmmetos, relating to a horse. Il. x. 568. 

inmora (= igmjAara sup.). Tl. ii. 836, et sæp. 
<> imreas (= ditto). Il. ii. 810,,¢¢ al ` , 

tmmacin, the art of driving. Il. vii. 340, 439. : - 

immoowvn; the art of fighting from the chariot. IL iv. 303; xi. 503 ; 

: xvi. 809, but in xxiii. 289 = immpAacin. 

imméovvat, horse aes generally. Il. xvi. 776; xxiii. 307. 


: ® 
á L] . * 4 


` rei > A . 
III. PROPER NAMES, COMPOUND OR DERIVATIVE, INTO WHICH THE NAME, 
or THE HORSE ENTERS. f i 


(1.) On the Trojan side. 
* Euippos. Il xvi. 417. ; ' 
. Hippasides. Il. xi. 426 (Charops).. Il. xvii. 488 (Apisaon). 

- Hippasos. Il.xi. 450. . 

- Hippodamas.’ Il. xx. 401. i . 
*Hippodamos. Il. iv. 335. . ' 
Hippothoos (a) son of Priam.’ Il. xxiv. 251. 

(0) Pelasgian chief. Il. 840, 842. 

a Hippocoon’ (Thracian). ‘Il. x. 518. 

Hippotion (Phrygian). II. xiii. 792. . 
meee (a). Il. viii. 276. a 


(0). IL xv. 547. ; E 
(c). Tl. xvi. 695. : ; 
Also— s 
Echepolos ee of colts) a.. Il. iv. 458, slain by Anti- le 
lochos. . 
7 ' b, IL. xxiii.” 296, son of 
Anchises. 


(2:) On the Achaian side. ` 
Hipponoos. Il. xi. 803. 
Melanippos. Il. xix. 240. 
4, Pheidippos (grandson of Heracles). Ilii: 678. : ` 
~ (8.) Incother associations. 
n Hippemolgoi, the marsanilbors. a Sian tribe. Il. xiii: 5. 
k, Hippodameia (a) Mother of Polupoites. Il. ii. 742. 
' (4) Daughter of Anchises. II.-xiii. 439. 
(c) Domestic of Penelope. - Od. xviii. 182. 
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Hippolochos (Lycian). Il. vi. 197. 
- Hippotades, patronymic of Aiolos. Od. x. 2, 36. 


1v. ESTIMATION OF THE Horse. ‘ X 


The high estimation of the horse, gid the intense feeling of the Poet 
for that animal, are to be inferred— 


1. From the extreme beauty of, the descriptions of it, and also 

from the exactitude of the indications, as in the cases of — 
(1.) The horses of Admetos. - 

(2.) The simile of the stall-fed horse a. vi. 506) repeated, 
“as is not usual with Homer, and therefore probably 
for emphasis, in xv. 263. . : 
. (8.) ‘the horses of Zeus. (Il. viii. 41.) 
(4.) Of Rhesos. (Il. x. 437, 547.) 
(5.) Of Poseidon. (Il. xiii. 23, 29.) 
(6.) Of Hector. (II. xvi. 8883—393.) 

et (7.) Of Erichthonios. (II. xx. 226—229.) 

2. From the number and character of the epithets, descriptive of 
their lofty and imposing motion, neighing (yýxņs, vide 
Buchholz I. ii. 171), form, and performances. 

, 3. From their being reserved for choice uses, namely, the chariot 
and riding. They never draw any carriage of burden. (See 
Heinionos.) 

4, The special value of the mare, as compared with the male horse, 
-is denoted by his giving by far the first place (among mortal 
horses) to the mares of Eumelos. (Il. ii. 768—767.) This 
relative estimation appears to have prevailed in the East 
from the earliest times until now. Further, by the use of 

. the Poa pony for the male horse, or stallion. (IL. iii. 377. 
Ôd. xiii. 81.) 

5. From their being included in the special invocation to the Muse 

me (IL. ii. 761) to enable the Poet to declare whose horses, ' as 

l „well as what chiefs, were most excellent. ' 

6. Antilochos (Il. xxiii. 403—414) reasons with his horsesin details 

indicative of great general familiarity. 

- Most singular of all is the manifestation, at so early a date i in ` 
the world’s history, of the disposition to cheat, or seek 
indirect advantages in the use of horses. The interferences 
of Apollo and Athené (Il. xxiii. 383, 391) are grossly unfair. 
And Antilochos appears to have driven against the, chariot of 
Menelaos as it was rounding the goal (Il. xxiii. 417—441, 
571, 585) in order to come in second. He is said to have 
won Képdeow ourt TaXeL ye, and kerdos is here a word coming: 

- very near fraud; also’ he evades the oath of fair dealing, 
which Menelaos challenged him to take (II. xxiii. 441, 582— 

-  §85,,595). 

8. At the Funeral Games, the relative importance of the chariot 
race.may be estimated from the fact that five prizes are. 
offered, and that the account of it occupies 391 lines (Il. 
xxiii. 262—652), whileʻall the other games together are 
comprised in 245 lines, the remainder of the book. 

Homer had observed the anatomy of the horse with greàt 
accuracy, for he observes that the mpôrat tpixes, the tuft 

ia between the ears, mark the spot where the skull is most 
, vulnerable. (IL. viii. 83.) Aristotle confirms the remark. x 


ae 


$ 


: Buchholz, L ií p. 175; Aristotle, Gon, Anim. v. 5. 
y 


’ 
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10. The qualities of race were observed, and a good breed main- 
tained. Jt would hardly be too much to.say that pedigreés 
` were kept. (See the case of Anchises, Il. v. 263—273 ; and 
of'Erichthonios, xx. 221; Podargè, xvi. 150.) a 
11. Much attention was given to their grooming. The horses of 
Achilles were washed with water by Patroclos, and their | 
‘manes anointed with oil (Il. xxiii, 280). Andromaché fed 
the team of Hector (Il. viii. 188), and this before she pre- 
pared her husband’s meal. 5 : 
ie 12. And to their food and drink. Even wine was mixed sometimes 
with their corn or water (ibid:), doubtless to excite them for 
the battle. They fed on barley xp? Nevedy (II. viii. 564; Od. 
iv. 41) and wheat (cupis, Il. x. 569), lotos, and parsley (IL 
ii. 775), besides other plants or grains not precisely identified 
" (čela, Od. iv. 41; dAvpa, Il iv. 195; xórepov, Od. iv. 601). 
ats do not appear in Homer. 


; ‘ 
V.' Uses oF THE HORSE. , 


1. For.the chariot: in war by’kings and chiefs, passim: in travel- 
ling, by the same (Od. iii: 869, 475 ‘seqq.): in the games 
(IL. xi. 699, xxiii. 319, et alibi). In Il. xxii.22, Homer speaks ` 
in a simile of the deOAoddpos tos otv dyer pw, as though the 
chariot were sometimes drawn in the Games by a single 
horse. But this construction is not supported by any other 
testimony. The ordinary use was in pairs (IL. v. 195, x. 473, 
diLvyes), and the dual number is repeatedly used in speaking 
of the chariot of war. Sometimes a third horse was attached 

.- in battle, chiefly to supply the place, as is probable, of either 

A of the pair who might be killed or disabled (mapńopos; and 
the gear for attaching him was zapmopfa, Il. xvi.152), It was 
„necessary to cut him loose (IL viii. 85, xvi. 478) if killed or 
disabled. .(The word is used of a man, in the Games, to 
signify waywardness, “Il. xxiii. 603.) We have also the 
team of four horses named in three places— : 

(1.) The team of Hector (Il viii. 185). Although he 
addresses these horses in the dual number, I am not 
able to follow those who treat as two only the 
names in the verse viii. 185, HdvOe re, al ov Ióðapye 

woe kaè Aiwy, Aduae re õe. He may possibly mean the 
two principal drawing horses, or wheelers. 

(2.) That of Neleus sent to run in the Elian games (Il xi. 
698, rércapes dPAopdpor trot abroiow syerduy). 

(3.) In the abstract it is taken as a symbol of rapidity to- 

' : compare with the Phaiakian vessel (Od. xiii. 81). ~- 
- . This was rare. 
2. For riding: the allusions to which, clear or possible, are— 
(1.) In the legend of the Kentaurs, for which see II. xi. 
`. - 831, Od. xxi. 295, 308. See Kentaur. - 
i (2.) The simile which compares Odysseus sitting astride 
the single plank to one on a ‘riding horse -(Od. 
v. 370). 
`(8.) The simile in Il. xv. 679, from a skilled.rider (frou 
` kahyri€ey eð adds). ` 5 
(4.) In the Doloneia, Odysseus and Diomedes leave the 
chariot of Rhesos behind, and ride his horses to the 
camp (Il. x. 499—514). The only case of actual 
„equitation in the Poems. 


ve 
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Riding, therefore, was not known as an art in general or 
ordinary use. ⁄ ` 
3. There is no trace of the use of the horse for burden, or in agri- 
culture. But the horse was apparently offered up, in Troas, 
to Nature-Powers, such as the River Scamandros. But this 
he was not a sacrifice, as there was no consumption of the 
flesh:-and the distinction is carefully marked by Achilles, 
who speaks of it (as I judge) as a distinctively Trojan 
practice— 
5 O 69 8704 wodéas iepevere Taúpovs, 
Swods Ò èv ivyo xabiere póvvyas trrous. 


“ To whom you sacrifice bulls, and drown live horses.” 
; ; 


Four horses were in like manner not sacrificed, but, as it 
- were, furnished’ to the dead Pafroclos, together with two of 
his‘nine household dogs, and twelve selected Trojan youths, . 
as well as many oxen and sheep, slain and prepared for 
food, though not eaten (II. xxiii. 165—176). 
4 ` 4 


VI. CoLours oF Tue Horse. 


The colours of the horse as mentioned or indicated were— 


1. av6és, the chestnut ; apparently the commonest colour, because 
. in IL ix. 407, we have the irrov avðà xépyva, given as the 
`. ordinary, or at least specially appropriate, description of the 
-animal. We have more than one Xanthos (Il. viii. 185; 
xvi. 149). Itseems probable that dad6wy, and Aduzos, whose 
names convey the idea of brightness, should be considered 
as of this colour (Il. viii. 185; Od. xxiii. 244—246). Other- 
- wise they might be taken as bay. _- j 
-2. By. the names Aithon (I. viii. 185, used also adjectively), and 
Aithè (Il. xxiii. 295). As the idea of tawniness, together with 
light, seems to belong to the word, a bright brown may have 
been intended. ; ~. e 
3. doing, the bay ; ‘rare, as only once mentioned (Il. xxiii. 454). 
4, BdéAwos, the piebald, or pied (Il. xvi. 149). Compare zé8as 
atoXos, aloAdwwAos, and see Article.on Aiolos. : 
5. Aevxés, the white (IL x. 437). i ae 
6. The black, signified in the name Melanippos, borne by four 
persons (sup.). Also either black, or something near black, 
is signified by the epithet xuavoyairys. (Il. xx. 224). 


VII. Horses NAMED IN THE PoEMs. 


The horses having names in the Poems'are :— 


1. Of the gods. 
, Horses of Ares: Deimos, Affright; and Phobos, Terror : 
(Il. xv. 119). . $ i 
- Colts of Eds: Lampos and Phaethon (Od. xxiii. 244—246). 
. 2. Of the past. 5 ` ' 
Areidn, the horse of Adrestos: of divine birth (Il. xxiii. 346, 
347). Remembered (like Flying Childers and Eclipse) for 
his extraordinary qualities. T 
Podargè, or Arpuia Podárgè, dam of the horses of Achilles 
(IL xvi. 150; xix. 400). 
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3. Of the living. tae È 

` Aithè, mare, of Agamemnon (Il. xxiii. 295, 525). 
Aithon, of Hector (Il. viii. 185)/ 
Balios, of Achilles (Il. xix. 400). ' 
Lampos, of Hector (Il. viii. 185). ` ` i 
Xanthos, of Hector (ibid.). 
Xanthos, of Achilles (Il. xvi. 149; xix. 400). . 
“Pedasos, of Hérion and then of Achilles (Il. xvi 152, 467). 
Podargos, of Menelaos (Il. xxiii. 295). 
Podargos, of Hector (I. viii. 185). 

It appears, then, that the naming of horses had already become a 
common practice. pR + 4S 


r 
` 


VILL. Drvne ELEMENT IN THE Horse. ` 


Areion, the horse of Adrestos, was sprung from the gods èx bbb: yévos 
he (Il xxiii. 346, 347). The immortal horses of Achilles had Zephuros 


‘for their sire (Il. xvi. 150). The mares of Erichthonios were covered by - 


Boreas (Il. xx. 223). Areion therefore was probably born of a Wind-god. 
In this treatment of the horse we seem to find a trace of the two systems 
of Nature-Powers and Animal Worship, reduced and refined after the 


manner of Homer. On the divine side, the horse is not placed in associa- - 


7 


and ima sense-deposed. or 

On the other hand, the horse is not allowed to approach the standard 
of humanity even, in these cases, though in certain respects he is -much 
beyond it. Xanthos and Balios are {freely allowed to weep (IL. xvii. 437) ; 


tion with the Olympian system, but with one of those which it succeeded 


and they do not see but learn'the death of Patroclos (ères) mpôra wubéoOny ` 


ividxoio `. » wecdvtos) by a kind of instinct of divination (comp. Od. xvi. 
- 160). By a similar faculty, Xanthos foretells the death of Achilles (Il xix. 
416). The power of speech was given to him for this occasion by Heré 


` (ibid. 407), and this great departure from the natural order is apparently , 


introduced to magnify as an accompaniment the capital. crisis of the Poem. 
But the moment that the purpose is accomplished, the Erinūes, vindi- 
_ cators of:that order on all occasions, interpose and arrest the gift (428). 


` 


IX. DEITIES HAVING SPECIAL RELATIONS WITH THE Hokse. i 


_} 1. Aidoneus is associated with the animal simply by the epithet * 


klutopolos, horse-famed, given to him exclusively. (Il. v. 654 ; ° 
xi. 445 ; xvi. 625. The explanation of this epithet probably ` 


lies in some of the traditions of the deity not fully known: 
possibly in his relation to Osiris and_to an association of the 
7 horse with the South. ae p 


- 2. Herè has a chariot, and it is she who endows Xanthos with the 


gift of speech (Il. xix. 407); in.the former particular she is 
` probably, as often, the refiéction of Zeus, and as to the’ latter 
she always acts as protectress of the Greeks, and purveyor 
to their needs. _ . rs d 
4 3. Zeus presents several specific notes of connection. : 
fra (a.) When Ganumedes is taken up to heaven, he compen- 


sates King Tros by a gift of horses (Il. v. 263—278). - 


(b.)’Nestor commends; Antilochos for having been in- 
structed in all matters of horse management by 
Zeus together with Poseidon (Il. xxiii. 306). : 


KO There is a special description of the horses of his team 


(inf. a), a £ f 
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4. Apollo fed in Pereia or Pieria.the mares which Eumelos brought 
, . to-the war (Il. ii. 763). We have from Homer no explanation 
of this legend ;' but it implied a real-interest on the part of 
the god, in those particular animals; for when Diomed 
presses hard on them in the race, Apollo casts his whip 
` from his hand and causes him:at once to lose ground, till 
Athené gives it back, and by a further stratagem assures. 
his success (II. xxiii. 375—400). er 
_ Apollo nowheré makes use of the horse ; nor does the Sun-god 
Eélios. ; ' ; 
5. Such indications as we are now considering mean .usually that 
the particular deity-had some special relation to a country 
with which also the animal was, specially connected. Arés, 
not an important divinity, has a chariot and horses (inf:) 
but. probably ds the Thracian god, not as the god of war, for 
then Athené would have had one too. Thrace is- indicated 
as a horse-breeding country by i 

(a.) The epithet imroroàon conversant or familiar with 
the horse (IL._xiii. 4). , ' i i 

(b.) Beyond Thrace lie the Hippemolgoi, or mare-milkers ; 
the practice seems to indicate the abundance of 
the animal (Il. xiii. 5). It is still known (Youatt 
on the Horse, p. 34 n., ed. 1848). ~- 

(c.) Rhesos, King of Thrace, has horses of extraordinary: 

f excellence (Il. x. 435). - 

(d.) The Kicones, a Thracian -people, apparently inhabit- 
ing the Island of Ismaros on the coast, are described 
as skilled in chariot-warfare, no less than on foot: 

ae (Od. ix. 49). f i 
6. But Poseidon is the god, who may specially be called the god of 
- horses in Homer; and the relation is one which it is quite 
idle to“ refer to the metaphorical .relation between the foam 
of waves and the mane of the-animal, or between the ship 
-, and his uses on land: not to observe that while the Homeric 
Ship was used for burden, not for fighting, the horse of 
‘Homer was used for fighting, not for burden. 
(1.) Wherever there is a special relation of any particular - 
i person or family to this god, either direct or through ' 
. the Aiolid name (setting aside the Cuclopes and 
other preterhuman or mythological personages), we 
usually hear also.of the horse. Thus it is— 
(a) In the family of Anchises and Aineias, 
‘ specially protected by Poseidon. See Il.v. 
268—273; xx. 290—340; xxiii. 205—209. 
(8.) In the family of Eumelos, an Aiolid (Il. ii. 
762—7167). Js 
(c.) In the family of Nestor, descended from 
Poseidon. | These, though inferior tothe 
_teams mentioned before, were good enough 
to run at the Funeral Games (Il. xxiii. 
301—304). , And Nestor himself is yépwy 
‘ immAara (Od. iii. 436, 444), and Tepirios: 
imrora (II. i. 336 et sæp.; Od. iii. 63 et alibi). 
So his son Antilochos was, instructed by 
Zeus and Poseidon in all the arts of horse 
management (irroctvat ravroiat, Il. xxiii, 
7 


` 


OD E 
(d.) Inthe country of Augeias (Il. xi. 680), where 


‘ ` 
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the breeding of horses was pursued on a 

ı large scale. There were 150'brood mares. 
Also Augeias himself (698—671) was con- - 
concerned in the chariot races; and Augeias 
was an Aiolid. 

(2.) ‘When the, Wind-god Boreas desires to cover the mares 
of Erichthonios, he E REE them in the shape 
of imos kvavoyaírys (Il. xx. 224), a black or dark 
horse. This colour evidently was an attraction, or he 
would not have assumed it. But xvavoyaizys is one of, 
the standing epithets, and indeed titles of Poseidon. 

_(3.) When Menelaos threatens to put Antilochos on his 
\ oath to detect a trick, he. requires him to lay. his 
hand upon his horses, "and: invoke Poseidon ; from 
whom <Antilochos was, however, descended: (IL. 
xxiii. 581—585.) 

(4) Considering Poseidon as the god of the sea, and béaring 
in mind the limited number of deities to whom 
chariots are assigned, thé, elaborate picture of his 
chariot and horses may justly be noted as another 
“indication. (I. xiii, 23—38.) 

i ,(5.) Singular care is bestowed by Andromachè on the 
' horses of Hector (Il. viii. 186—190). Evidently'this 
- was not accidental, and belongs to the special rela- 

> tions between the horse and her father Eëtion; whose 

horse Pedasos, part of the spoil taken by Achilles, 

was, ‘though mortal, able to keep pace with the 

` immortal pair (Il. xvi. 152—154). Now Thebè, the 

i name of his capital, at once supplies a southern 
' > association, and thereby a link with Poseidon. ' ; 

(e) When Zeus returns from Ida to Olūmpos, his horses* 
are unharnéssed, and his chariot put away, by 
Poseidon (Il. viii. 440), apparently as the per one 

i: peculii god of horses. 


xX. Tras OF THE GoDs. d 


1. Of Zeus. Nobly ‘described : copper-hoofed (Il; viii. 41), and 
golden-haired (I. viii. 42). Their pace is called flight. When 
Le unyoked on Ida they are hid in a mist (Il. viii. 50). 

- 2. Of. Poseidon. Yet more nobly described, evidently by reason of, 
the special relation of ‘the god to, the ‘animal (Il. xiii. 16—38). 

. , Besides the attributes named, above, they are èŭokapôpon 
(v. 81); the copper axle is not wetted as they traverse the 
surface of the sea (30). - When unyoked, the god himself 
supplies ambrosia for their forage (35), and tethers them with 
shackles of gold, in a submarine cavern (82, 36). 

. Of Heré. Il. v. 720 seqq. The horses (xpuoaparoxes) carry golden 
headbands}: are d«tzroSes (732), kevrpyvérees (752); on the whole 
little stress i is laid upon them, while the’ chariot is gorgeously 
described iù detail (722—732). 

4. OF Eos, the morning, whose chariot or car is drawn by two 

swift colts, Lampos and Phaethon. . (Od. xxiii. 244—246.) 

5. Of Ares, without special description. (II. v. 358, 363.) 


©? 


XI. Teams Or Kines AND HEROES. : 7 
& 


1 i (L.) Trojan side. 
‘I. King Erichthonios, wealthiest of men, fed on the Scamandrian 


oe \ 
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* marsh 3,000 mares.: These (č.e., some of them) were covered 
by Boreas, described as a black or dark brown horse, and 
produced twelve colts, who skimmed the corn without hurt- 
ing the ears, and the sea on the tips.of the foam (Il. xx. 219 
—229). See Poseidon. 

2. King Lucaon, father of Pandaros, had eleven chariots and 
teams; but Pandaros brought none to Troy, for fear of want 
of fodder in theewar. (Il. v. 192—205.) 

3. The horses of Aineias : these were of the breed which Zeus 
gave to King Tros as a compensation for the abstraction of 
Ganumedes. Anchises stole six of them from King Lao- 
medon, and gave one of the three pairs to Aineias, for the 
war. (II. v. 263—273.) 

4. Hector drove, a team of four—Xanthos, Podargos, Aithon, and 
Lampos. They used to be fed by Andromache. (Il. viii. 184 
—190.) See inf. 

. Rhesos, the newly-arrived Thracian king, has, together with 
arms and a chariot so adorned as to be fit only for the gods, 
exceedingly tall, swift, and beautiful white horses. (II. x. 435 

. —441.) 


Dt 


(2:) Achaian Side. 


. The mares of Eumelos, son of Admetos, were far the first’ after 
the immortal team (Il. ii. 763—767). They were swift as 
birds ; and were of the same shade, same age, same height : 
fed by Apollo in Pereia or Pieria. i 

2. The horses of Achilles are immortal, and are the first among all 
those in the army (ó yap róňv þépraros Hey, immot O of popéerkov 
dptpova Uy efwva. Il. ii. 769). These .aré Xanthos and Balios': 
they fly like the blasts. Zephuros is the sire, the Hurricane 
Podargé is the dam. They are born beside the Ocean River. ° 
With them is joined, as a pareoros, or outsider, Pedasos, a 
horse captured from the city of Hétion; who, though mortal, 
kept pace with the others (Il. xvi. 148—154). 

While standing far away from the battle, they divine the 
death of Patroclos. Hereupon they remain weeping, and 
cannot be induced by whip or word to advance or retreat, 
until Zeus in pity inspires them with ardour again, and they 
are driven anew into the action (Il. xvii. 426—482, 516). 

Achilles, on setting out for the field, reproaches them with 
the death of Patroclos. Upon this, Xanthos, endowed with 
a voice, and having still.his mane draggled on the ground 
through grief, explains that Apollo was the real destroyer, 
and proceeds to prophesy the death of Achilles himself. 

. 8. In the Chariot Race of Book xxiii. we have entered the teams, 

(1.) Of Eumelos (see above). S 

(2.) Of Diomedes, formerly of Aineias (see above). 

(3.) Of Menelaos: made up of his own Podargos and th 

mare Aithé belonging to Agamemnon, received from 
_ a son of Anchises, and so probably of the breed of 

; Tros (II. xxiii. 298—300). 

4, The fourth entry is that by Antilochos of the animals bred at 
Pulos. To compensate for their inferiority, Nestor gives 

. him full instruction as to the manner of managing the race., 
(IL. xxiii. 801—348). w 

5. Meriones drove the fifth and last pair, of which we have no 
particulars. : 

. VOL, XXVII. : 31 


m 
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The merits of the five teams are found’ to be according to 
A the order .of their entry, though circumstances occur to 
disturb the race. 
6. We have also mention of Areion, a famous horse of Adrestos, 
who was of divine descent (Il. xxiii. 346).: 


i 


XIL Tue Prizes or Tae Cmarior Race (I. 'xxiii. 262—27 0). ` 


1. An excellently skilled woman, together with a 22-metre caldron 
having handles (òróes) ‘ 

2. A six-year-old mare, unbroken, in foal with 4 mule. ‘ 5 

3. A 4-metre caldron or kettle, which had never touched the fire, 
of pure white. . ` aoe 

4, Two talents of gold. 

5.'A double-bottomed cup, wrought, not cast (see daipuros). ' 


When Antilochos claims.the second prize as against Eumelos, who had 
- been thrown out by the deliberate action of Athené, Achilles assents; and, 
in his character of the great Gentleman of the Army, promises Eumelos the 
copper breast-plate of Asteropaios, the Lycian Prince, coated with tin, 
which he describes as of great value. It was in all likelihood worth more 
than the mare of which he was deprived (IL. xxiii. 558—562). 

So Diomedes got the first prize. 

Eumelos a substitute for the second: who by merit should have had the 
first. : F 
Antilochos the second, by allowance of Menelaos. Be R" 

Menelaos the third. , : i 

Meriones the fourth. l ; 

And Achilles makes a gift of the fifth to Nestor as a memorial of 
Patroclos. ; , 


‘ 


‘ 
XIII. Houus or mue Horse. a , 


The ‘horse was-fed in open grassy countries or districts. Ithaca, there- 
fore, though it was BovBoros (Od. xiii. 246), was not imróßoros (Od. iv. 606). 
Argolis was (IL. ii. 287 et alibi, iv. 99 et alibi). Large numbers were fed on 
the marslies near the Scamandros (Il. xx. 221). Thessaly, in the instance 
of Admetos, already exhibited that excellence of horses for which she was: 
afterwards famous ; but Herodotos records the inferiority of the Thessalian 
horses to those animals whom Xerxes brought from Asia to run against 

_ them (Herod. vii. 186). There was also the orarés twos, or stable-fed 
horse. Fed on hard food, he was full of exuberant courage.* Palaces had 
stables, e.g., that of Menelaos, Od. iv. '40 (kára), and there were stalls’ or 
mangers in the camp (Il. x. 568). 

The horse was, however, comparatively rare in Greece: and had pro- 
bably been imported at the time of and in connection with the Egyptian 

dominion. The place of the mare, in foal of a mule, as the second of the five 


i i 
* ‘By a spontanebus concurronce of genius, Shakespeare also fixes on the stalled horse - 


breaking away, as a fit image, by his vehemence, of disorder in nature :— 
' 


“ & And Duncan’s horses, a thing most strange and cortain,- 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind.” i 
Macbeth, IL iv. 
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- prizes, shows thatthe animal was of very great value (Il. xxiii. 265), and 
surpassed two talents of gold. We only find the animal in the possession 
of kings and chiefs. But the epithets irmé8apo. (Il. iv. 509 et alibi), and 
xatopes trmuv (Il. v. 102), are applied to the Trojans as a people: and 
Aineias boasts to Pandaros of the excellence of the Trojan horses (Il. 
v. 221), and Troy itself is cjwdos. The plain is still rich and fertile.* 

On the horse’s country of origin, Homer supplies no- direct evidence. 
We never. hear of the wild, but only of the unbroken (II. xxiii. 266) horse. 
There is no sign of Greecé as the country of origin. Nor does there 
appear to be any such consent established among naturalists with respect 
to the original home or homes from whence the animal is derived, as would 
help to interpret the indications of the Poems, Much attention has been 
given to this subject by French scholars; and the recent work of M. 
Pietrement+ sums up their opinions. In 1820, Link referred the animal 
to Arabia and northern Africa. Houel assigns it to, Asia, between the ' 
Euxine, the Caspian, and the Persian Gulf; Perron to Arabia exclusively. 
Other writers derived the horse from the valley of the Nile only,t and held 
that he was spread over the East by the conquests of the Pharaohs. 
Pietrement himself holds the animal to be Asiatic, and is, at any rate, 
completely successful in oversetting the doctrine of Perron. Homeric 
evidence seems to enter but slightly into their inquiries. Nor indeed can 
it be deemed of serious moment, until we have learned to observe the ' 
. relation between the horse of Homer and his mythology. o 

We have seen above that Homer distributes horses among the members 
of the Olympian Court in a manner apparently arbitrary. Neither Apollo 
nor Athenè,'nor the sun-god, haye horses at all; Herè, as is usual with the 
Poet in his treatment of her, seems to have them derivatively from Zeus; 
but it is with Poseidon that the animal is placed in the closest and most 
special connection. They are not, then, used for poetical ornament, with 

relation to the Olympian offices, or ranks, of the several deities. The facts 
suggest that the key is‘mythological and ethnical, and that'we shall learn 
the mind of Homer about the homes of the horse, by observing with what 
countries those deities are connected who have special relations to the animal. 

It will be plain then that he did not refer the horse to one home ex- 
chisively. The team of Arès would assign him to Thrace, and conformably 
hereto Rhesos, the King of the Thracians, has singularly splendid horses. 
The horses of Eds probably connect the animal with the East. The worship — 
of Zeus is too widély diffused to allow us to associate the animal through ` 
this god with any particular country, but possibly some part of Asia is the 
quarter to which we are somewhat vaguely directed; possibly Egypt ; 
or, again possibly, the Thracians and Mare-milkers, upon whom he turned 
his eyes in Il. xiii. 3—6. But the chief Homeric indications of the home 
of the horse are to.be derived from his associations with Poseidon. 


XIV. (From TAE ARTICLE on Poserpon.) 


The power and worship of Poseidon in Homer are placed in relation— 


1. With the sea. 
. 2, With some of his many descendants. 
3. With the Aiolian families in Greece. 
4. With the Phaiakes. 
5. With the Aithiopes. € 
6. With the Dardanian dynasty. 


* Buchholz, L ii. p. 181. ` : 
¥ Les Origines du Cheval domestique. Paris, 1870. Chap. viii. 
ł Ibid. p. 210, ' l 


‘ 
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The first of these affords no local light; and as respects the last, this 
family was probably Aiolian, . 


(a) Because it bore the title Anax aúdrōn, which stood in 
special connection with that name. 

(b.) Because of the Subsequent-prevalence of the Aiolian name 
in the district. : 


Taking the four heads which remain, we find that in every case, except 


that of the Phaiakes, Poseidon.is associated either directly with the South, , 


or else with the horse. 
1; Among the Phaiakes, there is no mention of the horse ; and this 
is the more remarkable, as public competitive Games are in 

‘use among them. This indicates their relation to the god 


as founded probably on his maritime offices; and, inasmuch . 


as it is reasonably certain that they are closely related to the 
Phoinikes, of whom their name is a paronomasia, we seem 
also to learn that Homer did not associate the horse with 
the Phcenicians as a race, nor, probably, with the Canaanite 
région. i 

2, Poseidon is recognized among his descendants the Kuclopes ; 
and Mr. Brown, .in his Poseidon, has shown that their habitat, 

í ‘according to the Odyssey, is on.the African coast. 

8. The Aiolian families in Homer appear to stand in special relations 
to the horse, as is expressly mentioned in the cases of Adme- 
tos, Augeias, and Anchises. But the Aiolian name, and the 
Aiolid families, appear to be closely connected with a foreign 
source and influence; in all likelihood that of the great 
Egyptian Empire, of which it'is probable that they may 

. have been the delegated representatives. In Od. x. 2, when 
the personal Aiolos is introduced, he is specially associated 
_ With the horse by the patronymic Hippotades. 

4, The Neleid family; associated in Il. xxiii. with the horse, is also 
associated by descent with Poseidon (Od. iii. 5; xi. 241, 
254) 2 > 

' 5. The Aithiopes of Homer reached from the rising to the setting 
sun. We may, affirm that‘in his mind they lay to the south 


of Egypt, in Nubia, and westward within the Libyan coast.- 


‘We cannot so confidently judge as to Arabia, of which we 
learn nothing from him except in his Eremboi, whom he 
distinguishes from Aithiopes, Od.iv. 84. The gods generally. 
had a special relation to this race and paid them visits 
(Il. i. 423, 424). But Poseidon was still more specially 
related to them, and he was among them when all the other 

` _—_ deities were on Oltimpos (Od. i. 22—27). 

`6. The relation, of Poseidon to the South is further and very 
markedly indicated by his title Kuanochaites, the dark- 


haired, which he bears alone among the gods: and Homer, 


as we know from other indications, is apt to use the colour 
of hair in connection with nationality. 

7. The horse, the special animal of Poseidon, was also in Homer's 
mind a special token of Egypt. This.may be seen from the 


case of Hetion, king of a derivative Thebes, and from the .. 


circumstance that in the Ninth Iliad Homer describes the 


wealth of Thebes by the number of its horsed chariots” 


3 (881—884). 


- 


ce 
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8. We have seen [sup. ix. 6 (2)] that Boreas assumed the shape 
of a black *or dark horse. The Dongola, or Nubian, horses 
“are usually of a black colour,’ though there dre some 
bright bays and sorrels.* f l 


Upon the whole, the association of Poseidon on the one hand with the 
horse, on the other hand with the South, is‘so close and manifold that the’ 
combined effect of the signs is to associate the horse also, in the. mind of’ 
Homer, with the South—that‘is to say, with the Egyptian Empire, with 
the valley of the Nile, and especially with the Upper or Nubian portion of 
that valley. For the Poet beyond doubt has a distinction in his mind 


` between Egyptians, whom he does not in any especial manner ally with 


Poseidon, and Ethiopians, who are so allied, and who- must be understood 
to dwell farther towards the South. a 

Turning now to the facts and opinions represented by the Egyptologists, 
we find that the horse was unknown to the old or Memphian Empire: that 
the Egyptian kings of the Twelfth dynasty were in close conflict with 
Nubia, into which, as Pietrement thinks (p: 225), the Cushites had found 
their way: that for this time, and onwards through the whole period of 
the Hyksos, the Monuments are generally wanting: that we then arrive 
at the second or Theban Empire, and find the use of the horse fully 
established (Pietrement, p. 212). 

In these facts there seems to be much which points to Nubia as the 
source from or through which the horse was introduced into Egypt. And 
this is the derivation indicated by the Poems, both affirmatively and also 
negatively in their disconnection of the animal from the Phoenician 
navigators and their country. 

Nor is such a conclusion without some other support. M. Prisse 
d’Avennes (Pietrement, p. 214) describes to us the characteristics of the | 
horse as he is represented in the Egyptian paintings and reliefs, with 
“slim neck, rounded crest, high pasterns, long and slender legs, small 


` feet, tail long and thick,” and with white as the prevailing colour. He 


adds, “ This race has maintained itself in the upper valley of the Nile, and 
may still be occasionally met with iw Egypt, where it bears the ame of 
dongoléwi—that is to’say, from the province of Dongolah in Nubia.” 
(Mémoire, incorporated in the work of: Pietrement, p. 264.) - : 

From the Barbary horse we derive the name barb; and in the Bipontine 


-Lucian of 1789 a note of Gronovius gives a catalogue of winners in a 


series of races, apparently at Rome. Among these the immense majority 
are African (Note on Nigrinus, p. 252). 

Though naturalists have not determined by consent ‘the exact home of 
the horse such as we now know him, there seems no doubt that to this 
noble animal warmth is congenial, but extreme heat unfavourable: and 
while, during the tertiary geological period, he was very widely spread 
over the surface of the earth, his range has been somewhat more limited 
under our present conditions of the surface and climate of the earth, and 


_ his origin is to be sought for in regions along and somewhat to the north 
‘of the line of latitude on which Nubia lies. : i 


- IM.—DIPHROS, THe CHARIOT. 


“THE word of most frequent use. It appears, however to mean, 


properly, the body of the vehicle. Déphros signifies also a chair, 
* Youatt on the Horse, p. 17 (ed. 1848.) 


9 
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probably a chair with arms; and chairs may. still be found, 
though now old-fashioned, which, with the back set forward, 
and a pair of wheels substituted for their four legs, would 
form excellent models, reduced in size, of the Homeric chariot, 
easily entered from behind. Liddell and Scott, indeed, give for 
it “the chariot-board, on which two could stand.” It also refers 
especially to the inside of the chariot: the nominative is only 
found twice in the singular d. v. 727, and Od. ii. Sad); and 

twice in the plural (Il. v. 193, xvi. 379). Í 


I. Synonyms. 


(a.) Harma: the entire fabric of thè chariot, Of nearly as frequent 
use as dippos. 
(8.) Hippot, in the plural, sometimes signifies the vehicle drawn * 
by the horses. 
See try ‘emiBijodpevos. Il. v. 46; xvi. 843; xxiii. 879. 
pice åp imrov. IL xvi. 810; xviii. 531. 
irmo értBaivenev. Il. v. 255. 
trmevs applied to Patroclos (IL. xvi. 20, et alibi), who only 
goes in the chariot as jvioxos. Il. xvii, 427. This word 
has the epithet qode«ys in Il. xxiii. 263. 
irrota, applied to several, especially and often to Nestor. 
IL. ii. 836, et alibi. 
‘ The dual, rw, is used in the same manner for the chariot, 
but only once. Il. xvii 504. . . 
(c.) Ochea, neut. heterocl. plural: a chariot, and usually a single 
chariot; but, like dro, it may mean'one or many. -Perhaps 
properly a more general word, signifying vehicle or carriage. 


II. EPITHETS or dégpos (AS A CHARIOT). 


eé€eoros, well-polished. Il. xvi. 402. -~ 

ééEoos, ditto. Od. iv. 590. 

éirAextos, -well-plaited (in wickerwork, probably referring to the 
sides, and showing that these are included in the proper sense of. 
. dippos, for this and the next epithet are not applied to any of the 
other names for a chariot). Il. xxiii. 335. 

éiAékys, ditto. Il. xxiii. 456. 

evépyys, Well wrought. Il. v. 585, xiii. 399, xvi. 748. 

kañós, beautiful or “smart. Il. v. 193. 

" koAAyrés, close-joined, well-fitted, = edaryxros; the word also has 

the meaning of glued, but query in Homer? Il. xix. 395. 

veoredys, newly shaped or fashioned (in its several parts, cf. | 
mpatorayns, inf.) Il. v. 193. 

£eords, polished. Il. xxiv. 322. 

mapphavówv, all-burnished, or blazing (comp. öyea pdbyea). Il. viii. 
320; xxxiii. 509. 

epixdds, exceeding beautiful. Il. iv. 486; v. ay ; xvii. 436. 
Od. iii. 481. 

motxtdos, in-wrought (with uae a other material), or wr wrought i in 
divers colours or forms. IL. x; 

apurordyys, new-built (referring x ae a of the parts), brand- 

! tiew. Il. v. 193. 
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Epithets of åp pa. 


ayxvdoy, rounded. Il. vi..39. 

Bońðoov, wending or hasting to battle (Grustus in loc. ; L. and S. in 
voc.). Il. xvii. 48i. . 

Saðáàcov, finely, curiously, or variously wrought. Il. xvii. 448, 

coor, sup. Il. ii. 890; xii. 58. a . 

eù TETUKOT LEVOV, well fitted or compacted. Il. ii. 777. 

eùmoirov, well-wrought. jl. xxiii. 533. 

edrpoxov, Well-running, or Well-wheeled. Il. viii. 438. 

Ooov, rapid. Il. xi. 533 3 xvii. 458. ` 

kaħóv, sup. TIl. xxiii. 588. ; 

káumvňov, rounded. Il. v. 231. 

KodAyTorv, sup. Il. iv. 866; -xi. 198; xxiii. 286.. Od. xvii. 117. 

metukacpéevoy (xpvow Kacoirépy re), sup. Il. xxiii. 508. 


‘rotiuhoy. Il. v. 289; m. xodny. Is iv. 226; x. 322, 393. 


Epithet of dxea. 


pddyea, blazing : of the chariot of Her’. Il. v. 745; viii. 389. 


On the drawing of the chatiot, see Hippos. 

The chariot carried two persons, the combatant (paraibates, Il. xxiii. 
182), and the driver (encochos, passim), usually a person of confidence, as 
Kebriones for Hector, Automedon for Achilles.- On Heré’s acting as 
charioteer for Athen see Here. j 

The chariot of Herè was kept in parts, and put together when about 
“to be used, The portions of it were (Il. v. 722—732)— 


kúýrňa, the wheels, of copper, with eight spokes (é«réxrype). 
duv, the.axle-tree, of iron. 
trus, the felloe, of gold,.which does not wear away (d6uros). 
éxicwrpa, the tires, of copper. 
mrAnpvat, the naves, of silver. 
didpos, the body. Plainly this included the fr mo of the back 
and arms ‘of the chair-part or body: for we should otherwise 
have a separate description of them, as we have of the antuges. 
It was marked, perhaps bound, with ‘vands of gold and silver. 
digpos S& xpucéoue kat apyupéowrw twacw 
évréeratrau. Vv. 727, 728, 


That wicker-woik was used upon the frame of the Sidpos, to dibri 
the sides appears sufficiently i phan 


(1.) From the epithets edz. éahextos, and eùrÀécys. 

(2.) From-the expression iavres, strips of gold and silver, in 
the particular case of the chariot of Here, with the verb 
évrérarat, these strips being probably the higher sub-. 
stitutes for the wicker-work of ordinary char iots. 

ävrvyes, the rail for supporting the reins, running round at a certain 
height above the rim fa meaning which the word has elsewhere, 
as ofa shield. Tl. vi. 118). 

pvuós, the pole, of silver, preceeding from the ah ic., the bed. 
Upon this was set 

.Gbyov, the yoke, of gold. g 

Aéraðva, bands of chain gold, fastening the yoke to the horses. 
The equipment would be completed by the following items not 
mentioned here :— 

xdduvot, the bits. Il. xix. 393; nowhere else mentioned. 
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iva, the reins (cvyaddevra, smooth, glossy, bright). Il. v. 226; also 
Aevxa, White. v. 583. - - 

‘áon or txdobdy, the whip. We lear also of the xévzpov, prick or 
goad. Il. xxiii. 887, 430; also in cevrpyvéxys, and Kévropes trmuy : 
yet it does not seem to have been a separate instrument, dnd 
was, perhaps, the lower end of the whip-handle, armed with a 
sharp point. i 


It may be a question whether we arẹ. to understand the massive parts 
called xptccos and dpytpeos, to have been solid; but in this case of an 
Olympian chariot it is probable. The Poet dispenses his material liberally, 
wherever the fabric is divine. : 

Chariots were raised from *the ground on platforms (Bwpót), when not 
in use (Il. viii. 441); and covered with some description of cloth (ibid. 
and v. 194). f : 

. _ There is no distinction apparent in the form of the Homeric chariots, 
but only in the material and ornaments. Herè’s chariot, of which the 
parts have been ‘specified, was of metal in all its parts. That of King 
Rhesos-(II. x. 438), was finely wrought with gold and silver. ; 

Chariot-making was a recognized trade, for we find mentioned (but once 
only,) the dppardryyos dvnp; the affix dvyp seems to show that the term 
had not grown into great familiarity. (Il. iv. 485.) 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 





THE. LATEST THEORY ABOUT BACON. 


Bacon's Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index by EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
London : Longmans. 


II. 


7 


N my last paper I gave an account of all those’ passages in 
.Bacon’s life—up to the time when he became Lord Keeper— 
. Which are cited by Dr. Abbott'in support or confirmation of the 
singular theory that a sense of the grandeur of his mission as 
prophet of Science, high priest of Nature, worshipper of Truth, 
born servant of Mankind, and so forth, had destroyed his sense of 
ordinary morality:* The further evidences of this moral blindness | 
which I have now to consider are in some cases harder to deal 
with, being for the most, part insinuated in allusions or epithets, 
not definite enough to remind me of the facts.to which they refer and 
* It is but fair to Dr. Abbott to state that since the former portion of this paper was 


published, and since this was in type, I have learned that he disowns this theory 

altogether; declaring that I have misunderstood and misrepresented .him. (See 

Academy and Spectator of April 15.) His disclaimer, though I was not propared for it, 

I accept of course as decisive ; and can only ask the reader to consider my prefatory, 
remarks as directed against a view of Bacon’s case which any diligent student of Dr. 

Abbott's Essay may possibly suppose that he meant to put forward as his own. About 

this possibility there can be no mistake, the thing having actually happened to myself. 

As addressed to such students, my prefatory remarks will have their full value; and 

being understood not to apply to Dr. Abbott himself (who meant something different, , 
‘though I cannot yet guess what), may stand without further alteration. For the rest, 

as the contradiction applies,I presume, only to the theory of the origin of that indif- 

ference to the rules of commonplace morality with which Bacon still stands charged, 

and as it is against this charge that the remainder of the paper is directed, the repudi- 

ation of the theory does.not affect any of the arguments, and I leave them as they were. 

I may add that they are not meant for Dr. Abbott's information—to whom the substance 

of all these remarks, and many more of the kind (including all the deranged epithets, 

dislocated phrases, and ‘general misrepresentation of which he complains), had been 

communicated without any reserve, two or three months before the publication of hig 

‘book—but for the information of his readers, who, seeing me referred to as his principal 

authority, may like to know what I had to say about his work. 
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to give me the means of inquiring how far those facts justify 
them. ; i 
© When I read, for example (p. lvi.), that “by making great 
‘people think how they should be reverenced” by him if he were 
Chancellor, “he at last takes.his seat on the woolsack,” I can only 
ask, what great people? and when? and how? No great person 
besides the King and Buckingham (with whom his relation was’ 
still in the “sententiously parental” stage) is indicated either by ` 
name or otherwise, either here or elsewhere, as having had any- 
thing to do with the appointment, or having been asked to do” 
anything. And though the secret. history of it is perfectly well 
known (see “Letters and Life,” vol. v. pp. 241, 245, 348; vol. vi. 
p 151), the only such person I can myself think of is the Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere. He, it is true, when just recovering from 
an illness which had been thought fatal, told Bacon “in plain 
terms that if the King would, ask his opinion touching the person 
that he would commend to succeed him upon death or disability, 
he would name him for the fittest man ;” and Bacon reported the 
offerto Villiers with a suggestion that use might perhaps be made 
of it (vol. v. p. 255).' But that it had been extracted from Elles- 
mere by a hint that Bacon, if he were Chancellor, would 
« reverence” him more than he had been used to do as a'barrister 
practising in his court for the last five-and-twenty years, is surely 
an extravagant supposition. The simple fact is that Bacon took. 
his seat on'the woolsack “at last,” because it was at last vacant, 
and the King having had thirteen years’ experience of his service 
, knew him to be the best mam for it. And when he did at last take 
his seat, was it to exhibit reverence which he did not feel, or to 
withhold reverence of which he had held out hopes? On the con- 
trary, “it was” (according to Dr. Abbott himself) “to reverence 
indeed,” —that is, to show reverence where he really felt.it; a thing 
certainly not inconsistent with, ordinary morality, though it would 
seem that in Dr. Abbott’s improved code the real feeling of rever- 
ence—he does not think it necessary to say of whom or of what 
- implies a moral degradation still greater than the false pretence. 
Again, when I find Bacon charged with “ cringing” (p. lxi.) ; 
with ‘incapacity to see “the distinction between what is great and 
petty as well as between what is good and bad” (p. lvii.)—of 
which the only evidence offered is that “he seems to have con- 
ceived a genuine respect; if not admiration, for James I. ;” of 
being “blinded by the close brightness of the throne” (ibid.); of 
“showing no traces of irritation or resentment *_for in Dr. 
Abbotts list of the Christian virtues “resentment ” holds a con- 
spicuous place (p. xli.)—at the King’s “ misappreciation” of him- 
self; and other defects -of the same kind; I can only repeat the 
questions, where, and when, and how? The imputations are too 
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vague and general even to direct one to the cases which may 
possibly have suggested them. One of them there is however, 

- which, though I should otherwise have passed it by as belonging to` 
` the same’class and subject to the same remark, deserves some atten- 
tion because we know from Dr. Abbott himself what it is built on. 


I. s 


The imputation is that from jong habit of studying the ways to 
his ends Bacon had come to look upon the way as itself the end. 
In order to carry out his plans for discovering the secret of nature 
he required the co-operation of great persons., To secure their 
co-operation, it was necessary to understand and humour them. 
. And the practice of understanding and humouring great persons 
became so attractive to him that he ceased in time to care for any- 
thing else—forgetting, in the enjoyment of the task, not only the in- 
`- terests of the infinite future, but the thing to be done next day; for 

it seems that so long as he understood their humours, he was content. 
to let them not only go the wrong way but take him with them. 

Such at least is my interpretation of the following passage :— ` 
` . «The difference between him and Buckingham was so vast that one of 

two things was inevitable ; either Buckingham must dictate to Bacon, or 

Bacon to Buckingham; for a natural consent of thought between the two 

was out of the question. Naturally, Bacon thought himself best qualified 

to dictate, and at first he did so. But when the ‘parental’ tone had been 

bitterly resented by Buckingham and reproved by the King, it might have 

been supposed that Bacon’s eyes would have been opened to his own in- 

significance and nothingness in all affairs of State, and that he might have 

perceived the worthlessness of office under such conditions. But it was 

not so. Mammon it.would seem had ‘been in his heart, deposed his 

intellect.’ ' Beyond an occasional hint of vexation at the King’s pacific 

policy we have no traces, of irritation, no evidence that Bacon resented 

the King’s misappreciation. The fact is, he had by this time so broken. 
` himself to the task of studying the humours of great people as the 
stepping-stone to higher objects, that he had drifted into the habit of 
acting as though he believed that such an obsequious parody of statesman- 

ship was a fit goal for a great man’s life.” (Pp. lix., Ix.) ; 

Now, “such an obsequious parody of statesmanship” cannot, 
I think, in this context be intended to mean anything but the 
study of the humours of great people; nor can the “ great man’s - 
life” be any other than Bacon’s own. And as there‘is some diff- 
culty (whatever date we assign to the supposed conversion) in 
reconciling the continyed progress of the Great Instauration with , 
the supposition that its. author ‘was’ one who had taken to the 
study of the humours of great people as the one object of his 
ambition and “the fit goal of his life,” it is interesting to know 
how Dr. Abbott found that it was so. He had learned it from 
Bacon himself, “In the days of his earlier and purer manhood” 
Bacon had composed for the use of the Earl of Essex a “Device,” 
in which he introduced three bad advisers; the first advismg him 
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to take to a life of study and`contemplation, the second to 
soldiering, the third to statesmanship. Among the prudential direc- 
‘tions given by the last, one is, to “ make himself cunning rather in 
the humours and drifts of persons than in the nature of business 
and affairs. . . . And ever rather let him take the side which 
is likeliest to be followed than that which is soundest and best,’ 
that everything may seem to be carried by his direction.” (The words in 
italic are not quoted by Dr. Abbott, but I add them because they 
ave important.) Thirteen years later, in a private note-book (here 
miscalled a “Diary,” but the inaccuracy is not material to the 
present question) he set down the following memorandum for his 
own direction—* At council-table chiefly to make good my Lord of 
‘Salisbury’s motions and speeches; and for the rest, sometimes one, 
sometimes another; chiefly his that is most earnest and in affection.” 
These two directions appearing to Dr. Abbott to be precisely 
the same, he infers that Bacon at forty-eight “had brought him- 
self to do, and to do naturally,” the very same thing which at 
thirty-five he had held up in derision as recommended by “the 
ideal statesman of selfishness” (p. lx.). To me they appear to be 
altogether different. The ideal statesman’s advicé was supposed to 
be addressed to a councillor. Bacon, in 1608, was only Solicitor- 
General, and attended the council-table in that capacity, as legal 
adviser on the King’s behalf. He had no choice of “sides,” no 
vote in counéil. Salisbury was Prime Minister, and though not 
responsible, as a modern Prime Minister is, for the policy of the 
Government, he -represented it. .To support his speeches and: 
motions was as inevitably Bacon’s duty as it is now the duty of 
Sir John Holker to support Mr. Disraeli’s. But that he might not 
be suspected of attaching himself to any other person or party in’ 
the council, he made it a rule not to support any one in particular, 
Salisbury excepted, but to bestow his help impartially ; only pre~ 
ferring those who were for the time being most zealous and 
earnest in the business before the board. Will any man, not pre- 
possessed with a theory, take this for a proof that he had sunk 
from a student of “the nature of business and affairs” to a student - 
of “the humours and drifts of persons?” or that he had ceased to 
care whether counsels were sound and good, and would rather be 
. thought the author of a bad counsel that ‘was followed than of a 
` good one that was overruled ? ‘and this in spite of the volumes of ` 
evidence to the contrary which remains recorded in the corre- 
spondence of his later life? For certainly, if he ever gave himself 
such counsel as Dr. Abbott supposes, he did not follow it. Among 
the innumerable advices which he tendered to the King, whether 
before he was a councillor or after, though we may think some 
of them: unwise, I do not believe there is one which can be 
plausibly imputed to any other motive than a desire to guide him 
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into the course which he believed to be “the soundest-and best” 
for his affairs ; certainly none in which he advocated a course which 
he thought wrong, only because, being the likeliest to be chosen, 
he wished it to be taken for his own. That he had never been 
the author of any “immoderate” or “unsafe” or even “unfor- 
tunate” counsel, was one of his chief consolations when he looked 
back upon his career as a public servant at the time of his fall. 
(“ Letters and Life,” vol. vii. p. 280.) And the reason was that 
the one question which he always asked himself was only what it 
would be best in the circumstances for the King to do. Among 
those cir cumstances it would often happen that the “humours and 
drifts of persons” held an important place. And ‘that he studied 
very carefully the humours of those whom ‘he had to deal with, 
` there is evidence enough; but how that can prove that his 
“intellect” had been “deposed,” _as' asserted at the bottom of. 
p. lix.; or how it can be reconciled either with the “ indifference to - 
details” or the “entire devotion to a mere intellectual object” — 
which are imputed to him in the middle of the next page, I am 
quite unable to conjecture. \ 


I. 


The charge of “fawning and grovelling when the Favourite is 
offended,” though no particulars are given, ‘has enough of Lord 
Macaulay's air about it to guide'us to the correspondence about 
the mar riage between Buckingham’s brother and Coke’s daughter 
(with some details of which his lively narrative has made his 
readers familiar) as the passage which Dr. Abbott was thinking 
of, Fawning and grovelling are words genérally used in so, bad 

_a sense that it is worth while to inquire how far they apply to 
Bacon’s conduct in this case. ` 

At the end of June, 1616, Coke had been temporarily suspended 
from the exercise of his office of Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
(vol. v. p. 899). He was not finally discharged from it till 
November (vol. vi. p. 97). In the interval he had courted the 
favour of Villiers by offering his daughter in marriage to one of 

. his brothers (ibid. pp. 85, 97, 219). But though the proposal 
made them friends, disagreements and distastes came with the 
bargaining. Coke would not make her portion large enough to 
satisfy Villiers; and Villiers, not being satisfied, would not take 
any trouble to ‘shield him from -certain judicial proceedings with 
which he was threatened. Finding therefore that he had not 
been compliant enough for his purpose, and not being “able to 
breathe” any longer without restoration to the King’s, good 
graces, he thought better of it before the year was out; “ acknow- 
ledged with much sorrow his former respectless behaviour ;” and 
desired a renewal ofthe marriage treaty, “with more advantageous 
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proposals on his part” (vol. vi. p. 221). He was ready, in short, 
to make it pounds instead of crowns; upon which, Villiers (now, 
Earl of Buckingham, and with the Kingi in Scotland) became at 
once his devoted friend and ally (ibid. p. 247). This new over- 
ture had been made through Secretary Winwood i in the summer 
of 1617, and Bacon does not seem to have known of it. As a 
private matrimonial arrangement, it was no business of his> 
as long as the peace was not broken—of whith in the. King’s 
absence he was the chief guardian. But this was not long. For 
the mother of the intended bride, being vehémently opposed to 
the match, gonveyed her secretly away from her father’s custody; 
whereupon the mother of the intended bridegroom applied to 
Bacon for a warrant to enable her father to recover possession of 
her; and thus he was forced to take a part.’ So far as the, 
keeping of the peace was concerned, the part he took (judged: by 
what'followed) was judicious. He refused the warrant, but.at the 
. same time wrote privately to- Buckingham (whose engagement in 
the cause he did not know, and whose feelings he had not divined) 
wishing him to signify to his mother his desire “that the marriage 
should not be pressed or proceeded in without consent of both 
parents,” and at the same time representing to-him what he con- 
ceived to be. the inconveniences of the alliance to himself, his 
brother, and the country (vol. vi. p. 223), In this way, what- 
ever the conclusion might have been, the. affair would have been 
, conducted decently, “according to religion-and the law of God.” ` 
But it was not to be. His letter had scarcely been sent off when 
Lady Hatton, the bride’s mother, came to him in a state of great 
excitement for'a warrant on the other side—to recover the 
daughter out of the hands of the father. For in the meantime ' 
Coke, having got from Winwood the warrant which Bacon refused, 
had gone straight to the house where his daughter was concealed, 
broken open the door, and brought her away. The result of her 
` application was an order to Coke fiom the Council to deliver the 
young lady up to them ; which, after á little difficulty, was obeyed. 
Whereupon, having taken measures to secure her from molestation, 
they reported all to the King, and ‘waited to know his pleasure; . 
Coke being at the same time called before them to answer for his 
riot, and when he justified the proceeding as legal, order being. 
taken for the trial of that point in the Star Chamber (ibid. p. 227). 
, Inal this, Bacon had acted in concert with the majority of the 
Council, and events had followed each other so fast that there had 
not been time to hear from Buckingham i in answer to his letter of 
advice. For which when he had waited nearly a fortnight, he 
determined to write to the King; for though he now knew that 
the King had committed himself to Coke’s side in the , quarrel, he 
did not know whether his own opinion of the inconveniences of 
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the match had ‘then been laid before him. He wrote accordingly, 
repeating the objections, and requesting that if, after Hearing the 
reasons to the contrary, he were still resolved that the match 
‘should go on, he might “receive his particular will and com- 
mandments from himself, that he might conform himself thereto” 
(p. 233); and when the King’s answer—containing as it did a 
reply to all the points in that letter—left no doubt that he was: 
still resolved that the match should go on, after hearing the 
reasons to the contrary, he applied himself at once to further it 
by such means as he had. Š 

This was the substance of his action; nad if we remember that, 
apart from the duty of a magistrate to keep the peace and a coun- 
cillor to warn the King of dangers ahead, he had neither interest 
nor responsibility nor authority in the matter, we shall find it hard 
to say what more he ought to have done. What he had most 
wished was that the match might be prevented, and he had ad- 
vised the King and Buckingham to break it off. When that could 
not be, his next wish was that it might be brought about with 
as much ‘consent and as little scandal as possible, and he offered 
himself as a mediator. 

But he had still to set himself right with the King and Buck- 
ingham, by both of whom his advice had been not ‘only rejected 
but hotly resented; and it is in the course he took’ to recover the 
favour which he had forfeited by offering it that he is accused of 
disgracing himself by unworthy behaviour. To make the charge 
seem plausible, Lord Macaulay was indeed compelled to adopt and 
repeat the story as told by- one of the most discreditable witnesses 
that was ever called in a court of historical i inquiry—a story which 
a vague and general admission (unaccompanied with any attempt 
at correction or modification) that it’ may, very likely have con- 
tained exaggerations, does not help in the least degree to dis- 
authorize—though the whole force of it, as bearing upon Bacon’s. 
character, depends upon the very circumstances in which exag- 
geration was likeliest and-easiest. I could mention more than 
one passage in Bacon’s life in which Lord Macaulay’s own account, 
drawn directly from the evidence before him, would have con- 
veyed to me an idea of the man utterly unlike that which the 
evidence itself conveys. „And Sir Anthony Weldon’s description . 
of Bacon’s behaviour in a private interview with- Buckingham, ' 
where no third person was present, has a much worse title to be 
admitted into history. ~ . 

But if we leave out of the story all that we have no better 

- reason for admitting into it than the uncorroborated testimony of 
a vulgar slanderer and scandal-monger, set down long after the, 
time and not published during his life, Bacon’s conduct will be 
easily intelligible to anybody who has had the misfortune to offend 
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a friend without meaning or knowing it, or to be quarrelled with 
for no reasonable cause. He believed himself to be under great 
personal obligations to Buckingham. He had also a strong per- 
sonal affection for him, and great hopes that he would exercise a 
wholesome influence.in the State. He had been invited and 
‘encouraged to offer him advice; and his advice, though it had 
never been that of a flatterer, had always been well received. 
When he saw that Buckingham was engaging himself in an affair 
that would be bad both for himself and the country, he warned , 
him of the objections to it, and (receiving no answer), repeated 
them to the King; acting sincerely and entirely in the spirit of a 
true friend to the one and a faithful servant to the other. When 
his well-meant interference, consisting as it did of nothing but 
reasons fairly stated and temperately urged, produced in both of 
them resentment of the most extravagant and unreasonable kind, 
he felt'as any man would naturally feel who is suddenly saluted by 
his best friend, in return for. what was meant for a piece of the 
. best service, with expressions of deep displeasure. He was grieved 
and mortified; and as he felt, so he wrote. The effect was so 
‘unaccountable that he thought there must have been some cause 
_ for it which he did not know—some misinformation or misappre- 
hension. ‘It seemed impossible that such feelings could have been 
caused by anything contained in those letters. He entreated them 
both to suspend their judgment till they should see and hear him. 
And as soon as they returned to London, having occasion to speak - 
_with Buckingham oma piece of business concerning the King’s 
` : safety, he discussed the matter with him. This, I presume, was 
the interview described by Lord Macaulay after Weldon; for 
what we know of it is that he found’Buckingham deeply offended, 
but pon “offer of submission‘ unto him, and. in ‘writing if he 
would have it” (vi. p. 251), left him not only reconciled but dis- 
posed to plead warmly with the King (who was still in a state of 
“ deep-conceived indignation”) on ‘his behalf. Of what nature 
- the proffered, submission was, we are not further informed; all we 
know is that he succeeded i in satisfying them both that he had 
meant nothing but good! service; which, being the simple’ and 
whole truth, may surely have heed. made to appear without any 
unworthy compliance; and if in order to succeed he had to take 
upon himself blame which he did not deserve, and ask pardon 
where he might have claimed thanks,'I hope there is no moral law 
against that form of condescension when used for the purpose of l 
healing a rupture with a friend for his own benefit. 


“ Forgive me this my virtue, 
For in the fatness of these pursive times . 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 
Yea curb and woo, for leave to do him good.” 


It is this kind of “curbing and wooing” that is meant tə Te, 
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described by the words “ fawning and grovelling.” But the words 
on which the charge rests are not quoted; and I doubt whether 
any can be produced which, being quoted, would seem to justify it. 


s ©- Ê 

The imputation of “receiving orders from Villiers” (p. 1vi.)}—if it 
mean receiving letters in recommendation of suitors in Chancery— 
deserves more considération. The word indeed is ill-chosen, for the 
only “orders” received by Bacon from Villiers were the King’s orders 
concerning his own affairs, which he usually transmitted through 
him; and that was in the regular,way of business. But what are 

“meant I presume, are his s requests on behalf of persons having suits 
in Chancery for such favour as the justice of the cause would allow. 

Now, though Villiers may be‘ justly blamed’ for writing such 
letters, because (common as the practice was) he knew Bacon’s 
disapproval of it, and his reasons; I am not so sure that Bacon is 
to be blamed for receiving them. To receive them ‘without being . 
influenced by them may have been the best chance for justice in 
the circumstances, with which (be it remember ed) we are im- 
perfectly acquainted; for as he was never called to account’ or 
found fault with for any fransgression of that kind, he never had 

_ occasion to explain either what he did or why. But a very little 
knowledge of the conditions of the time will make it credible that 
a magnanimous réfusa] to permit such interference might have had 
quite another effect than that of putting a stop to it. Dr. Abbott 
indeed concludes that Bacon was an assenting party, because he 
allowed it to pass without remonstrance ; and that he did so allow ` 

it to pass he infers from the fact that there is “nota single remon- 

_ strance on record.” From the apologetic tone in which several of 
these letters begin, such as, “ Though I had resolved to give your 
lordship no more tr ouble in matters of controversy depending 
before you... .. yet,” &e., as well as from the fact that they ` 
become less frequent in the later years (see note p. 259), I should 
myself, rather infer that ‘some remonstrance fad, been made 
(vi. p. 273); and the absence of any “record” proves nothing to 
the contrary; for Bacon knew that in tender cases “it is generally 
better to deal by speech than by letter,” and he would take good 
care that any remonstrance which he did make was made in such 
a manner as to leave no record (ibid. p. 260). 

But the charge of receiving such letters, with or without remor- 
strance, is a small matter compared with Lord Macaulay’s assertion 
(which Dr. Abbott adopts and-reinforces by what it stood much in 
need of, the quotation of an instance apparently in point), that 

'«Buckingham’s -interference was successful,” and that Bacon 
suffered him to “dictate many of his decrees.” All the evidence’ 
from which we'know that Buckingham ever did interfere at all in 


` 
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such matte% is ċontained in the collection of letters which has 
formed part of every edition of Bacon’s works published during 
the last hundred years and more. Those relating to the case 
referred to by Dr. Abbott are among them. But no notice was 
ever taken of that case until it was pointed out three or four years . 
ago by myself as exceptional, being the only one in which there 
seemed reason to suspect that the interference had influenced the 
decree. The investigation to which this led (vol. vii. pp. 579-588) 
leaves no doubt that in a dispute between an uncle and a nephew 
about a legacy, Bacon did in consequence of Buckingham’s inter- 
position allow a question which he had decided to be reopened 
and referred to arbitration. But when. Dr. Abbott describes this 
(p. lx.) as “reversing his own just decision by a subsequent unjust 
decision,” he goes a good ‘way beyond the evidence. For we do 
not know what the final decision was; we do not know—at least 
we have no proof “on record”—that either party complained of it, 
or even that dither was dissatisfied with ity we do not know that 
the reference of the dispute to arbitration was not made with the 
consent of both; nay, we do not even know that it was not for the 
benefit of both.* It is true that if a Chancellors authority in those 
days had been above control, and his decrees had not been subject 
to appeal, the party who had already obtained a’ decree in his. 
favour'was not likely to consent to have the question reopened. 
But I apprehend that the decree was not necessarily the end of 
the business. The cause of the winning party was still subject to 
possibilities beyond Bacon’s control, the apprehension of which 
might have made the so-far victorious suitor think it prudent to 
acquiesce in the proposed. arrangement. According to Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, there were then two ways of reversing a decree in , 
Chancery: “either by petition to the King, and thereupon a com- 
mission to examine the decree and proceedings, whereof there were 
some precedents; or else to sét it aside by Act of Parliament” 


, (vii. p. 577). Now, if either of these courses was threatened in this 


case, with Buckingham to back it and the King to back Buck- 
ingham, I can believe that an agreement to refer the question at 


- issue “to five, four, or three indifferent persons of reputation,” and ° 


abide by their decision, was a judicious compromise; and also that i 
if, without troubling a formal commission to examine and report, 
the uncle and nephew agreed to settle it between themselves, and 


* I may observe here that the private letter from which Dr. Abbott gives an extract 
in his note on p. lx. was not meant for an answer to Mr. Heath, with whom I cannot 
pretend to dispute on such a question, but only to explain how it was that, having'read 
and. accepted Mr. Heath’s report of the facts, I was still unprepared to assert that Bacon 
had been induced by Buckingham to commit or permit an act of injustice to be done. 
The same ignorance of, the law which forbids me to dispute with a lawyer upon a ques- . 
tion of judicial procedure, allows me to hope that the irregularity of procedure did not 
result in an unjust decision. Ignorance, though a bad excuse for asserting, is.a very 
good excuse for refusing to assert, what one does not know. . 
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waste no more money in litigation (which may | i the true “reason 
why there is “no trace of anything done under this order”), it 
was better still—for them. 

‘This, then, being the only case we know of in which Bucking- 
ham’s interference induced an alteration in Bacon’s proceedings as 
a Judge, and these being the possible conditions: of it, the question 
is whether it entitles Lord Macaulay to say generally that Bacon 
“suffered Buckingham to dictate many of his decrees;” or Dr. 
Abbott to find him guilty in his absence of “reversing his own 
just decision by a subsequent unjust decision.” I think not. I take 
it to. be quite possible that, if he had-been called on to answer the 


. charge, he could have shown that to have acted otherwise would 


have caused in all probability a worse miscarriage of justice than the 
deputation of his owr authority to a commission of arbitrators 
chosen by the parties. l ° 

` l wv. 

Next in gravity to the charge of permitting Buckingham to 
dictate his decrees is that.of attempting “to restrict’and fetter, as 
far as in him lay, the independence-of the Judges” (p..lvii.); a 


- charge so grave that it would have been well to explain it, so-far 


at least as to enable one to guess what it refers to. It seems by 
the context to be something which Bacon did when he was Chan- ' 
cellor, and yet I cannot remember anything that happened during 
his Chancellorship which could be even misconstrued into an. 


_ interference with the independence of any one of the Judges. As 


Attorney-General, ke had to move on behalf of the Crown for a 
stay of proceedings when the Judges were supposed to be exceed- 
ing their authority (v. pp. 223, 272—274, 367), and to defend the 
Chancery against an attempt by the King’s Bench to take away 
its right td give relief in equity (pp. 385—395). It is true also 
that the definition and’ limitation of the jurisdiction of the several 7 
courts, so that one should not encroach upon another, was one of 
the measures for the improvement of the laws which he thought 
were most wanted. ‘Nor can it be denied that every attempt .to 
prevent one man from taking what belongs to another is in one 
sense an attempt to restrict and fetter his independence ; and that 


` ifa Judge assumed a right to declare a man guilty before trial, or 


hang him after acquittal, his independence would in that sensé be 
interfered with by a demand that he should renounce-it. But I 
cannot think that this was the kind of independence or this the 
kind of restriction which Dr. Abbott meant. And though, when 


- he sets down among Bacon’s transgressions “the intimidation of 


the Judges” and “ the disgracing of Coke,” he was pr obably think- 
ing of his proceedings in the cases of Rege inconsulto, Commendam, 
and Premunire (in which, however, I should like to hear in what 
particular Pagon went beyond the duty of his office), the milder 
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imputation of “restricting and fettering” is apparently meant for 


a description of some other transgression. What this was, the . 


neighbouring sentence may perhaps help us to guess. “He did 
nothing but harm to the royal cause by the ‘new doctrine -but 
now broached’ in which he exaggerated the royal prerogative, 
and by his attempts to restrict and fetter,” &c. Is it possible that 
the broaching of this new doctrine was itself the attempt to 
restrict the independence of the Judges ? - 

Of course Dr. Abbott does not tell us what the new doctrine 
was., That is not his way: and he could not have told us much 


to the purpose, bécause he did not know enough. But he knew i 


a little more than Ke tells, and I think I can tell him a little more 


than he knew. What he knew was that when Sir Thomas Cham- - 


berlain, who had been Chief Justice of Wales and Chester, was 


called to be a Judge of the King’s. Bench, Bacon “took occasion _ 


to enlarge’himself much -upon the prerogative, and how near it 
` was akin and of blood (as he termed it) to the Common Law; 
saying further (whatsoever some unlearned lawyers might prattle 
to the contrary) that it was the accomplishment and perfection of 
the Common Law” (vii. p. 118). We have no report of the 


speech; but this is the account of it given by John Chamberlain - 


at the time, and contains all we know of the doctrine which did 


so much harm to the royal cause. But in saying that it-was “new ' 


and but now broached” Chamberlain was certainly mistaken ; for 
it had been laid down by Bacon himself on a similar occasion, 
and quite as emphatically, more than three years before. When 
„ Sir John Denham was called to be one of the Barons of the 
` Exchequer in May, 1617, Bacon, then Lord, Keeper, addressed to 
him “some-admonitions, not vulgar or discursive, but apt for the 
times, and in few words;” of which the first, rélating to this 
subject, was probably the same in substance as that now 
addressed to, Sir Thomas Chamberlain. 

“ First, therefore, above all, you ought to maintain the King’s preroga- 
tive, and to set down with yourself that the King’s prerogative and the 
law are not two things; but the King’s prerogative is law, and the prin- 
cipal part of the law; the first-born, or pars prima of the law; and there- 
fore in conserving and maintaining that, you conserve and maintain the 


law. There is not in the body of nian one law of the head and another of. 


the body, but all is one entire law.” > (vi. p. 203.) 5 


“This is Bacon’s own report, and may therefore be taken as a 


correct expression of the doctrine. But where is the exaggeration ? 
It is indeed hard to make out what Dr. Abbott’s idea of preroga- 
tive is ; for he’seems to class it among things recognized as illegal. 
He places it in apposition with the “ intimidation of the judges, the 


disgracing of Coke, the upholding of benevolences and monopo- - 


lies ;” adding “and generally of the prerogative”—as if it were the 
genus of which the others were species. Yet I suppose he would 
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not deny that there was (and is) such a thing as the prerogative ; 

that it was (and is) recognized as forming part of the British con- 

stitution ; that many things were (and are) done by virtue of it, 

and not otherwise, and yet accounted to be done according to law; 

that it was not created by statute, but had its title (like the com- 

mon law) in custom and prescription ; and that ifall the points of it 

for which no other title can be’ pleaded were struck out of the law, . 
the constitution would be very materially altered. , On what pre- 

tence, then, can it be treated as other than law? Why was it less 

the duty of a Judge of the King’s Bench to maintain the King’s 

prerogative than the subject's right? Bacon was’ addressing ‘a- 
common-law judge on the duties of his office. Was it not one of 

his duties to recognize as valid in law the immemorial claims of the 

royal prerogative? To say that the independence of ‘a judge is 

restricted and fettered by being told that he ought to hear the 

other side before he pronounces judgment, would not be more un- ° 
reasonable than to say that it is restricted and fettered by having 
to consider the legal rights of the Crown as well as those of the - 
subject. Of course I no more deny that things which are really 
illegal may be done on pretence of prerogative than that they may 
be done on pretence of law. In both cases it is the business of 
the judge to reject the pretence if false. But the truth or false- 
hood of the pretence, in the case of prerogative, appears to Dr. 
Abbott immaterial.. In his eyes “the prerogative generally” is an 
unclean thing which whosoever “ upholds” is defiled, without dis- 
tinction of cases. . Otherwise he would see that it is not less absurd 
to blame a chancellor or attomey-general for upholding generally 
the prerogative than to blame a counsel for upholding generally 
the cause of his client. : l ~ 


The remaining charges in this paragraph need not detain us long. | , 


The “ disgracing of Coke”——meaning his removal from the bench 
—was not Bacon’s doing. Whether he would have had it done at 
all is doubtful (seé vol. v. p. 252); that if it was to be done he 
would have had it it done in a different way, I think there is no 
doubt (vi. p. 75). What he did was to supply the King with a - 
true account of Coke’s proceedings, and to assist in collecting the 
particulars for his consideration. But the resolution to remove 
him from the bench was the King’s own, who acted in the matter 
entirely on his own judgment, and more independently than usual > 
for Villiers was already contemplating „an alliance with Coke 
through the marriage of his brother (ibid. p. 97). 

« The upholding of’benevolences” means only the prosecution 
of St. John; of Bacon’s part in which I have already said enough. 
How he stood with regard to benevolences (in the plural) may be 
inferred from the paper entitled “Certain Points to be observed in 
the Voluntary Oblation;” &c. (v. p. 81), the first article and main 
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obj ect of which is to suggest precautions whereby it may both be 
and be understood to be, really voluntary. a 
The “ apholding of monopolies,” being translated out of the in- 
definite into the definite, megns the certifying that some particular 
monopoly-patents, referred to him for his report, were free from 
objection in point of law or convenience; and ashe never gave any 
certificate in favour of monopolies in the abstract,—as Mr. Gardiner, ' 
having taken the trouble to inquire into the history of all those 
` with which he was concerned as a referee, concludes that the only 
*monopolies which he favoured were such as he believed (owing toa 
defective political. economy) to be for the good of the public (v. 
, P. 825),—and as there-are some kinds which are still supposed to 
deserve that character,—it is necessary, before we, proceed tô con-- 
sider how far his upholding of monopolies implies an abnegation 
of the rules of ‘common morality, to ask which monopolies he is 
accused of upholding, and upon what grounds he upheld them. i 
But it is vain to ask such a question of Dr. Abbott, who knows no 
more distinction between one monopoly and another than between 
one exercise of prerogative and another. 


V 
The principal, if not the only, delinquency as a politician with 
which Dr. Abbott charges Bacon on grounds which he takes the 
trouble to explain, is his consenting to serve the State otherwise 
than as a ruler having-absolute authority. “He takes his seat on ’ 
the woolsack, but itis . . . to work or be worked like a tool 
in carrying out, not his own, but another’s policy” (p. Ivi). © | 
' NÑow, that he entered upon his office without the desire to carry 
out his own policy, is not credible. If he did, in what sense could ` 
it be called his own? And to say that he’ought to have entered 
upon it with a determination to refuse his ‘help in carrying out 
any policy other than his own, is to assign-him a position which 
he did not hold, and to which he had no right to aspire. He was 
now the King’s chief officer, but he was not the ruler of the king- 
dom. He'could advise the King, but he could. not overrule him; 
nor did he think it right even to influence him' except by fair and. 
open methods. Let an instance be produced in which he advised 
or endeavoured to persuade the King to do a thing which he him- 
self thought bad for the kingdom, or even in which he declined a 
favourable opportunity of persuading him to do a thing which he 
: himself thought good for the kingdom, and I will admit that in 
that instance he was allowing himself to be°made the tool of a 
policy which was not his own. I do not know of sucha case, nor 
do I expect to hear of one. But instances in which, having failed 
or despaired of persuading the King to adopt the best policy of 
all, he did what he could to help him in/carrying out successfully 
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the next best, are only so many proofs that hé understood the . 


duty of his place and tried to doit. . ' ae 


But what was the policy. which: he betrayed by accepting an 
office in which he could not insist on carrying it out? Those who 
are familiar with the subject will be surprised to hear that it was 
“a grand policy” ‘of aggressive war—“ not a war for mere 
aggrandisement” (it i is true)—“ not for mere glory; but for Liberty 
and Truth” (p. cxxx.)—a war, nevertheless, which was to begin 
with the annexation of a neighbouring country. — > 

In treating generally of the conditions of greatness in kingdoms 
and estates, Bacon had observed that “no body can be healthful 
_ without exercise, neither natural body nor politic,” and that 
“certainly to a kingdom or estate a just and honourable war is 
the true exercise.” . In celebrating the “justice and moderation” 
of Queen Elizabeth in refusing the sovereignty of the Low 
Countries when it was “ with much instance pressed upon her” by 
themselves, he had described them as being “ for site,. wealth, 
commodity of traffic, affection to our nation, obedience of subjects. 
(well used), most convenient to have been annexed to the Crown 
of England.” (“Letters and'Life,” vol. i. p. 193.) In speaking 
` of the national greatness accruing to England from the Union, he 
had said that “ this kingdom of England, having Scotland united, 
Ireland reduced, the sea-provinces.of the Low Countries con- 
tracted, and shipping maintained,..was one of the greatest 
monarchies, i in forces truly esteemed, that had been in the- world” 
(ibid. ii. 825); furnishing “dn apt seat, state, ‘people” for the 
‘foundation of “a monarchy in the West” (ibid. iv. p- 74); and 
that “ the supposed prediction, Video solem orientem in occidente, 
might bè no less true a vision applied to Britain than to any other 
kingdom of Europe.” (Works, vii. 47.) . 

Putting these) together, Dr. Abbott finds that Bacon’s “own” 
policy was to engage England in a war for the annexation of the 
Low Countries, and the erection of a “ great Western monarchy, 
that was to be the champion of liberty and the bulwark against 
Roman superstition” (p. cxxviii.). What he was to have done 
with this policy if he had remained loyal to Truth and attended to, 
- nothing but science and the kingdom of man, is not explained; 
but to be content to sit on the woolsack and see the country at 
peace is represented as the crowning disgrace of his political life, 
and reserved to wind up the long’ series which constitute the- 
« artistic retribution” for the great treason. As Dr. Abbott's own 
discovery, it has made the deeper impression on him. He recurs 
to it over and over again, and appears: to be more moved by it 
than by any of the others. I cannot trust myself to express his 
feelings, and must give them in his own words :— ; i 

‘“ Tt is pitiablé to see the persistent advocate of external war hopelessly 
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, lamenting his royal’ master’s pacific policy— pray God we surfeit not of 


it’; protesting that ‘security is an ill guard for a kingdom;’ in due time 


* penning.a royal proclamation in which he dilates on the advantages of peace, 


‘as in our princely judgment we hold nothing more worthy of a Christian 
monarch than the conservation of peace at home and abroad ; and urging, 
as one of the advantages of the Spanish match, ‘that by the same con- 
junction there will be erected a tribunal or praetorian power to decide the 
controversies which may. arise amongst the princes and estates of Christen- 
dom without effusion of Christian blood.” (P. Ivi) ' 


‘I think I may leave this to speak for itself. And having now 


passed in review all the offences imputed to Bacon either directly 
or by insinuation, up to the time of his impeachment—all, at 


least, that could be made to look like offences when reduced to a ` 


definite statement—I may venture to ask whether the charge of 
general indifference to morality, either as beneath his consideration 


or beyond his vision, is proved, or countenanced, or suggested by ` ` 


any one of them, ot by all together? My own impression is that he 
accepted the entire moral code of the Gospels as the true rule of life 


more fully—that he referred to it more constantly as a standard of . 


' action—and that he endeavoured to regulate his actions by it with a 


more serious solicitude—than most men. And that this impression 
is not singular, but shared.in reality (though they are not aware of it) 
by the miscellaneous body whose impressions make up what is 
called thé general’ opinion, I infer from the fact that, although in 


almost every one of the actions which I have just passed in. . 


review other eminent men of good reputation had an equal or 


greater shave, he is the only man whose reputation has suffered , 


by them. If I ask why the discredit does not fall on all alike, 


nine men out of ten will answer that the others are entitled to` 


excuse on account of the times: they acted according to their 


_ light, and were no worse than their neighboursg whereas Bacon 
` knew, or ought to have known, better. And the answer is just. 


Wherever Bacon went wrong, though in the best company, I hold 


_ him to be much more blamable than the rest, But why? Because 


his moral code was higher and stricter, more clearly recognized, 


` and more constantly in his thoughts. The blot shows more in his 


life than in his neighbours’, because the general surface is fairer, 


But the blots which I have had to deal with hitherto belong chiefly’ 


` tothe reporter. Hitherto, when the errors-of the report have been 


corrected, the grounds of the imputation have disappeared with 
them, either altogether, or so far as to leave the case doubtful, But 


I come now to the real blot, which cannot be removed by any cor- 


rection of the report, and though not so black as Lord Macaulay has 
painted it, must still appear as a blot when all is told correctly, 


VI. 


Upon the acts for which Bacon was impeached, we have the 
advantage of his own reply ; in which, though limited to be a con- 
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fession and not a defence ot apology, he was allowed to introduce 
corrections of detail. And as the depositions of the witnesses 
havc all disappeared (having probably been destroyed by autho- 
rity, as the only certain ‚way to save the deponents harmless, and 


prevent their examinations from being “thereafter used in any . 


other cause or any other Court ”—see the resolution of the House 
of Lords 23rd March, 1620, quoted in the note, vol. vii. p. 224)— 
the list of charges as collected and‘set out by the Lords, taken 
along with Bacon’s answers, contains the whole case. That he 
had received money under circumstances which made it judicial 
corruption in the eye of the law, is admitted. Tat he had ever 
received money by way of bargain, upon an understanding that it 
was to be requited by a favourable decree; that he had ever 
made an unjust decree in favour ‘of a suitor who had given him 
anything; or that his action as a judge had ever been in any way 
affected by the consideration or expectation of reward; was not 
alleged in the indictment or implied in any of the charges which 
he was called upon to answer. The result of the impeachment 
‘therefore leaves that part of the question open. Nothing was 
proved against him, or confessed by him, which forbids us to 
believe ‘that he spoke the truth when he declared that he “had 
never had: bribe or reward in his eye or thought when he pro- 
nounced any sentence or order”, (vii. p. 238). Dr. Abbott’s 
opinion upon this point is not easy to make out. But he seems 
inclined to give Bacon credit, if not for innocence, at least for a 
sincere belief that he had been innocent. If he had been guilty of 
“the first degree of bribery’—if he had pronounced sentences or 
orders with a view to make money by them—he had done it (he 
thinks) without knowing. If we wish to know how this could 
have happened, we are to seek for the explanation in his “ unique 
nature,” which enabled him to: perform the remarkable feat of 
“believing against belief.” - But I find Dr. Abbott here so hard 
to interpret, that I must let him speak for himself :— 


“ As regards the habit of receiving presents, there is no sufficient reason 
to doubt that he began by determining to receive none except from parties 
whose cases had been decided; but here again his indifference to detail, 
his habit of taking for granted the most favourable aspect of things, and 
perhaps his gradually increasing sense of the power of money, all com- 
bine to make him believe, against belief, in the probity of servants ane 
were taking bribes before his eyes.” (P. Ixi) 


And again (p. lxii.)— 
«The explanation of it is to be looked for, partly no doubt in his kind- 


liness to inferiors and desire to conciliate superiors! doing the best for all , 


alike, but above all in his unique nature, contemptuous of individual 
interests, and bent on benefiting mankind on a stupendous scale, conscious 
of noble ends and divine purposes; conscious, in a word, of that grandiose 
kind of goodness to which in his magnificent style he, gives the name of 


Philanthropia, which would have made the Priest of the Kingdom of Man ` 
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sioh to scorn the- bare supposition that it was ene far him tò be 
guilty of. corruption.” 


In all this I must confess for my own, part that I look for a 
rational explanation in vain. But here follows an example by way 
of illustration, which may perhaps help us:— 


“To quote one example: A valuable cabinet is brought to his house. 


. ,*I said to him that brought it that I came to view it, and not to receive 


it; and gave commandment that it should* be carried back, and was 
offended when I heard it was not? A year and a-half afterwards the 
cabinet is -still in’-his possession, claimed by a creditor of the donor, and 
by the donor’s request Bacon retains it, and is retaining it at the ‘time 
“when he is accused of corruption.” (P. lxi.) 

Now, if the case which is meant to be described here were a atypieal 
example, I could easily understand how Bacon failed to observe that 
he was guilty of corruption ; -for there is no evidence of corruption 
in it. In translating it into his own language Dr. Abbott has 
introduced certain words-to which I do-not find equivalents in the 
original, and they give the rejected present the appearance of a’ 
present accepted. But the story, as I read it, is this:—Sir J. K., a 
suitor, sent a costly cabinét to Bacon’s house, meaning it for a. oft, 
Bacon told the man who brought it that he could not receive it, 
and ordered it to be taken back. Hearing afterwards that this 
had nôt been done, he was offended; but his servants told him that 


.the owner had persistently refused to take it away. On these 


terms it remained there for a “year and a-half, when another man 
came and asked for it, saying that “he stood engaged for the 
money that. Sir J. K. had paid for it” I do not know whether he 
meant that he had ‘made himself responsible to the cabinet-maker 
for the payment of his bill, or that he had lent Sir J. K. the money 
and had not been repaid. But that point is not matérial. Sir 
J. K., hearing of this application, wrote to protest against its either 
being returned to him or handed over to the other man. And so 
it remained; being still Sir J. K.’s cabinet, which Bacon refused:to 
accept and Sir J. refused to, take back, ang which the House of 
‘Lords had now to dispose of. 

This is the real story, as I gather it from Bacón’s confession. 
Dr. Abbott, by introducing the words possession and retain, and still 
more by his apparent suggestion that the cabinet ought to have 
been given up‘to the creditor, seems to imply that Bacon had in 
some way consented to accept thé gift and treat it as his own. 
But I find no evidence of that; and I presume that if the cabinet- 
maker himself had sent the acticle tọ York House, hoping that the 
Lord Chancellor would buy it, and if the Lord Chancellor had sent 


“him word that he did not want it and he must take it back again, 


and if he had refused or neglected for two years to send for it and 
then sued him for payment of the value, the answer would have 
been good, that he had never received it, and that its having been 
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left so long in his house was the owners fault and not his. If so, 
‘ Bacon’s answer to the charge that he had received it from a suitor 
as.a bribe must be held good too; he had not received-it at all; he 
had never acknowledged or treated it as his; and if he had let it 
stay in his house it was only because the owner would not take it 
away, and it would not have been fit to have it turned into the 


street. If all the char ges had been like this, the House of Lords 


might have voted what they pleased, but posterity would surely 
have acquitted him of corruption altogether. 


Unfortunately, they were not all like this, There had been. 


presents from suitors pendente lite, of which he could not say that 
he had ordered them to be sent back, and never treated them as 
his own ; and the question is how we are to explain’that, and yet 
hold that he was “morally innocent,” or, at any rate; that “he be- 
lieved” he was., Dr. Abbott's explanation does not seem to meet 
the case at any point. In matters of this kind, “indifference to 
detail; and the habit of taking for granted the most favourable 
` aspect of things,” combining with “a gradually increasing sense 
of the power of money” to make a man “ believe against belief i in 


the probity of servants who were taking bribes before His eyes,” , 


does not appear to me to be compatible with innocence of any 
kind, unless it be in the sense of idiotey. And what could “ kind- 
liness to inferiors,” or “ desire to conciliate superiors,” or “ doing 
the best for all alike,” have to do with it? How could the accept- 
. ance of gifts from suitors for himself tend either to the benefit of 
inferiors, or the conciliation of superiors, or the general good of 
all? . That part of the explanation may surély'be dismissed with- 
out more words, as explaining nothing. And the rest, though a 
little more intelligible, i is hardly more satisfactory. A man who 
is engaged i in a scheme for removing all the evils of humanity 


together may hold himself excused from attending to individual ° 


cases of distress that cross his path and would interrupt his 
work, just as a general who has to defend the country against 
an invading enemy must take leave to commit trespasses and 
trample cornfields; and if the refusal of gifts from suitors would 
have interfered with the recovery of man’s command over nature,’ 
Bacon might on that ground have held himself excused for taking 


them, and appealed with a good conscience, if not with good hope, 


for an act of indemnity. But'nothiig can be more certain. than 

that. the acts for which he was sentenced were’ not of: that kind. 
- It is impossible to believe that he thought the receiving of such 
gifts beneficial to-anybody but himself, or that he would not have 
thought exposure to a charge of judicial corruption a risk to be 
avoided above all other things on every account, as that which- 
would do the greatest possible mischief to every cause, great or 
small, that rested upon his hands, from the restoration of the 
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kingdom of man down to the enjoynient.of his own fortune and 

, Teputation: Consciousness of what he was and what he worked 

for might well make‘him incredulous as to the possibility of his 

being nalts of corruption in the sense of selling judgment ‘for 
money, but not as to the fatal consequences of pene es guilty ' 
of taking what the law would call a bribe. 

_* Butif I reject Dr. Abbotts solution of the difficulty as utterly 
unsatisfactory, I may be asked what explanation I can offer. of my 
own; for I too am of opinion that Bacon‘had been guilty of acts of . 
corruption which he could not deny or justify, and yet that he was 
not conscious of his danger till he was called upon for his answer. 
My explanation is simple enough, though it requires me to assume 
some things which, though I think them probable, I cannot prove. 

But let me first a¢quit philosophy of all, responsibility for the 
disaster. Ido'not believe that the Great Instauration had any- 
thing to do with it, except in so far as it seized upon all his vacant 
intervals of time, and left him less leisure and less inclination to 
attend to matters of this kind. If I may venture to compare a 
very small thing with one so great—the analogy being neverthe- 
less a true one—I may confess that the duty of putting my own 
papers in order has been recognized as a duty by myself for years. 
Ihave been reminded of it every day by the inconvenience to 
myself of the disorder in which ‘they nevertheless remain.’ I 
shall not be surprised if it should some day involve me in a 
charge of neglected trust or broken promise. But the operation 
is unattractive in itself; and there is always something that I 
want to do first. Now I think it very likely that the Great Tena! 
tion was often answerable for claiming Bacon’s attention when he: 

- should have been setting his house in order.” But that was all. 
When he took his seat on the woolsack, “politics and place- - 
hunting,” as “instruments-to prepate the way for the kingdom of 
man over nature” (p. lv.), had completed their work.. Mammon 
could not have hélped hith to a position that, would give him 
greater “ command of wits and means”-(which was the thing he’ 
had so greatly affected in his earlier years); and though he might 
have helped him to accumulate money—of which an ample and 
“well-secured store would no doubt, in Bacon’s hands, have been a 
great help to the Instauration—the accumulation of money was a 
thing which he never did affett at any time; least of all after he 
became Lord Keeper, when he wasted it faster than it came. It 
cannot therefore have been for the sake of science that he received 
gifts which he ought to have refused. 
` Nor can it have been for the love of place and power. For 
though it is true that to keep and to continue rising in the favour 
of the King and Buckingham was still (from political and patriotic. 
motives not to be despised) a prime object with him, yet it was 
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not an object which the rene of TGE gifts could i in any ey 
have promoted. 

Why, then, did he ae it? I bilieve, because it was—what he, 
called it himself when first challenged—an “abuse of the time.” I 
believe that it was the ordinary practice in the Court of*Chancery ; 
which he found there, and from which a great part of the actual 
income of the office was derived. I cannot prove that it was so, 
because the question had not been inquired into before, and there- 
fore there is no more evidence to prove it in other cases than there 
would have been in his own, if he had died before Parliament met. 
But if it was not so, it is difficult to account for the value which 
was „attached to the place. When his successor reckoned up 
the annual incomings from all legitimate sources—Fines certain, 
Fines casual, Greater Writs, ‘&c., including, I suppose, all such 
dues as could be. claimed and recovered—they amounted to 
£2,790." Yet at the time of Ellesmere’s resignation, it was re- 
ported that‘as much as £30,000 had been offered to Villiers for 
the appointment; and though I place no reliance on the rumour | 
as evidence of the fact, because it is so unlikely that anybody 
knew,.yet unless the place was supposed to have been worth , 
more than £3,000 a year to the last possessor (and there are often 
means of forming a fair estimate of the gross amount of a man’s 
‘income, though nothing is known of the sources whence it comes), 
such a rumour could not have got abroad. As long as no com- 
plaint- was made in the interest of the suitor, this was a cheap and - 
convenient way (for the King) of making the highest office in the 
kingdom worth having. It was left therefore to take its natural 
course. Bacon found it going on ; found it convenient to himself; 
found a difficulty in maintaining the proper state and dignity of the 
place out of the income provided for it by law—I mean, such dues 
as could be legally demanded; probably corrected and reformed 
the practice in some particulars—as when he objected to a gift as 
being of too great value, and made it a rule’ never to take any- 
thing in certain classes of cases—‘never to take penny for, any 


. benefice or ecclesiastical living, never to take penny for releasing 


anything he stopped at the seal, never to take penny for any 
commission or things of that nature, never to share with any 
servant for any second or inferior puofit” (vol. vii. p. 296); but he 


. did not at once refuse to accept the voluntary offerings of men 


who could afford to express in that way their gratitude for the 
pains he had taken in their causés; nor did he carefully enough 
examine how the existing practice (for I must assume it', as 
existingt) stood in point of law. To clear off the whole thing 


* Hacket’s Life of Williams, p. 52. 
+ The practice of offering gifts does not appear to have been put an end to by the. 


. sentence on Bacon. Bishop Hacket, in illustration of the impregnable virtue of Lord 
Keeper Williams in refusing to receive them, says that it was known to persons living 
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was probably not so simple and easy a matter as it seems to us; 

and I have little doubt that the “ Novum Organum” was partly to 

blame for preventing him from Setting about it. And thus it is 

that I account for his having committed acts, without thinking of 
` it, which when challenged he could not justify, and for his being 
able to say that he was “innocent in his heart” of all bribery in the 
sense of taking rewards to pervert justice, while at the same time 
he could not conceal from himself that in two or three of the cases 
“the proofs might perhaps stand pregnant to the contrary.” 

This was his real offence against the rules of commonplace 
morality; and the penalty’he had to pay for it—great according 
to the proportion of. his own greatness rather than that of’ his 
` fault—was surely severe enough. The-interests of morality cannot 

require us to pretend what the common sense of humanity forbids 

us to believe, that such a fault can only be accounted for by utter 
blindness or mere insensibility to all distinctions between good and 
evil. Nor, indeed, is this the offence to which Dr. Abbott chiefly 
appeals, as proving or illustrating that motal degradation with which 
he supposes Bacon to have been “visited” by way of “retribution” 
“(p. Ivii.) for the great treason. He seems rather to ascribe-it to a 

‘ mixture of simplicity and stupidity ; allowing him in this case a 
special exemption from moral censure. Speaking of the story | 
of the cabinet, as he tells it (above p. 838), he says :— 

“In many men such conduct would be undoubtedly and rightly con- 
sidered a: proof of dishonesty: and it is very easy to ridicule in ‘an epigram 
any attempt to maintain that what in common men would have been dis- 
honesty was not dishonesty in Bacon. But take all Baconi’s antecedents 
into account, and it will not seem so ridiculous that he may have been 
honest ; add-also the clumsiness of stich dishonesty, if it had really been 
dishonest, and Bacon’s honesty may seem by no means improbable.” (P. Ixi.) 
Whatever conclusions therefore he may have drawn from the 
other actions to which he has alluded and which I have related, 
his judgment upon this must, so far as the moral nature is con- 
cerned, be regarded as'an acquittal. And yet it is an acquittal 
upon the ground of what I should call insanity. For on turning 
the leaf, I find, him maintaining (p. Ixiii.) not only that Bacon ` 
“ believed himself to .be morally innocent—innocent in his heart” 
(which I believe too, if the meaning be that his corrupt: acts 
were not done with a corrupt intention), but that after they 
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when he wrote; “ what sums of value had been brought to his secretaries, such as might - 
° have swayed a man that was not impregnable, and with how much solicitousness they 
had been requested to throw them at his feet for favours already received ; which no 
‘man durst undertake; as knowing assuredly that it would displace the broker and be 
his ruin.” That Bacon’s immediate successor should have been careful not to receive 


anything in‘the shape of a gift from a suitor, is not Surprising. That his secretariés . | - 


- should still have been besieged with offers, seems to show that the practice had not been 
new or exceptional in his' predecessor’s time. If it had been only four years old, it 
could hardly have survived so conspicuous an exposure, For the tender care taken by 
the House of- Lords for tho protection of the bribers and brokers was not meant to 

~ encourage that side Of'the transaction, but only‘for a bribe to induce confession. 


‘ 
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were forced. upon his notice, and he was obliged to confess that 
they. were indefensible, he still saw no harm in them. His 
“ contempt for individual interests” conspired with an extravagant _ 
reverence for himself as “ Priest-of the Kingdom of Man” to 
make him “laugh to scorn the bare supposition that it was 
possible for him to be guilty of corruption.” And this was enough. 
“This explains how it was-that he retained his self-respect even 
after his fall, and to the very last.” For the acts which were the . 
subjects of his impeachment he could not even feel sorry. : 
‘c Not, indeed, that the fallen Chancellor had not his moments of con- 
trition; not that he did not pour out his soul in bitter, heartfelt penitence 
to the Mind of the Universe; but the cause of his remorse and the subject 
of his penitence was not the receiving of presents from suitors—got the 
recollection of gifts of fifty gold buttons, or a cabinet, or 110 pounds of ` 
“plate received pendente lite. All this was nothing, or at least not worth par- 
ticularizing, in his secret confession to the Searcher of Souls. He groans 
under the burden of, a greater sin—his neglect of his mission, his treason to 
the Truth. ‘ Besides my innumerable sins, I confess before Thee that I am 
debtor to Thee for the gracious talents of Thy gifts and graces,” &c. ` 
And so we have the true history of his decline and fall esta- 
blished by his own confession to the Melior Natura that served bim 
for a god (p.xl.). He had allowed himself to be betrayed into 
other work besides discovering and proclaiming the unity and 
„simplicity of nature, and he has to confess at last to the “ Mind of 
the Universe” (which is Dr. Abbott's name for what he himself 
calls “his most gracious Lord God, his merciful Father, from his 
youth up his Creator, his Redeemer, his Comforter,”—it being one | 
of Dr; Abbott’s original discoveries that Bacon did not believe in 
a personal God*) that the retribution has been “artistic.” E 
| Among the many surprising things in this dissertation the 
_ extraction of such a meaning out of this prayer is perhaps the 
‘most surprising. I should have thought it impossible to read it 
in connection with what happened immediately before and after ` 
without feeling that the passion which extorted it was the dread 
of going down to posterity in the character of a corrupt judge. 
At the time when it was composed (which we-happen to know 
within a few days, though Dr. Abbott-is perhaps not aware of it) 
he could not have “particularized” the acts by which he had 
brought himself into that danger—even if he had thought that 
the Searcher of Souls required to be informed—because he had 
not then seen the list; nor had he given up as yet all hope of 
meeting the charges, and clearing himself at least of the graver 
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imputation, which he knew to be untrue, of having pronounced 
judgments which he believed to be unjust for the ‘sake of 
reward. But he already saw the difficulty of convincing an 
earthly tribunal, and turned for consolation to one which knew 
. the truth. On the 19th of March, on first hearing of the 
charge 'of, bribery, he had written to the Lords—“ Because, 
whether I live or die, I would be glad to preserve my honour 
and fame, so far as I am worthy, hearing that some com- 
plaints,” &c. On the 25th, when he knew more of the case 
against ‘him, he had written to “the King—“For the gifts and 4 
briberies wherewith I am charged, when the book of hearts shall 
be opened, -Z hope Ishall not be found to have the troubled fountain of 
- a corrupt heart in a depraved habit of.taking rewards to pervert justice, 
however I may be frail,” &c. On the 10th of April he made his 
will*, bequeathing his body to an obscure burial, and his “name to 
the next ages and‘foreign nations.” About the same time (not 
more than a week after at most) he composed this “prayer or 
_ psalm ”—a passionate protestation of the purity of his heart-and © | 
honesty of his intentions, addressed to Him from whom “ vanity 
and crooked ways could not be hid.” On the 22nd of April, when 
‘ he had resolved to' renounce all defence, he wrote again’ to the 
Lords—“ In the middle of a state of as great affliction as I think 
a mortal man can endure (honour being above life) I shall begin,” 
&e. On the 5th of June, on his release from the Tower, he thanks. 
God that he has “overcome the bitterness of this cup by Christian 
- resolution.” “About a month later, after protesting against an 
injurious rumour as to the amount of the gifts which he had re- 
ceived during liis Chancellorship, and enumerating several classes 
of cases in which he had never allowed. himself to receive any- 
thing, he adds—“ If these things were not so (although the joys 
of the penitènt be sometimes more than the joys of the innocent) 
I could. not be as I am.” His last petition to King James was not 
‘for means, place, or employment, but only, after so long a time 
of expiation, a complete and total remission of the sentence of the 
Upper House, to the end that blot of. ignominy may be removed from 
me and from my memory with posterity ; that I die not a condemned 
man, but may be to your Majesty, as I am to God, nova creatura.” 
And his last request to Buckingham, made through Sir Humphrey 
May, was to procure for him from King Charles “a pardon of the 
whole sentence.” Others had received their pardons. He’ hoped 
he deserved not to be the only outcast.” Ki ` 
Who can believe, in the face of all this, that when he first 
became aware of the danger which his conduct in bis office had 


` 


* In which Dr. Abbott will observe with surprise that among his “compositions,” 
which included all that’ concerned his sacred “Mission,” the only one which he thinks 
“worth particularizing ” is the Elogy on Queen Elizabeth: one ofthis profane works— 
one of his sins,in fact; closely connected with his great sin of-dll—his treason to Truth. 
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brought upon him, the only thing that he really repented of was . 
the constant endeavour in which he had persevered from his youth 


up to combine with his great work for the benefit of all mankind in 
the far future such work as he could do for the benefit of his country 


in the present? Who, except Dr. Abbott, can find'in the expres- , 


sion of a regret, however sad and solemn, that the endeavour has 


‘ turned out unfortunately, a confession that it was not only an error, 
-but a sin—a sin for which a long period of moral and intellectual 


blindness is to be regarded as an appropriate “ chastening retribu- 
tion,” and the final renunciation of it “with heartfelt penitence” 
as his only true title to human-sympathy? (p. clvii.) 


I trust I have now sufficiently explained wherein and why my `’ 


idea of “what Bacon was himself” differs from Dr. Abbott's. 
What a man was is to be inferred from what he did; and as to 
much that Bacon ‘did Dr. Abbott has evidently been misinformed. 
I have confined myself chiefly to’ the actions which are adduced in 
proof of that utter indifference to all the common offices of humanity 


_ which is laid to his charge ; because readers, not having the means 


at hand of inquiring into the accuracy of the report, are obliged for 
the most part to take the actions for granted; and the attempt to 
explain how a man came to do things which, in fact, he never did, 
leads almost inevitably into error. Against inferences to the like 
effect, drawn from opinions expressed and quoted in Bacon’s own 
words, they can protect themselves ; for when the words are quoted 
each has the evidence before him, and can form his own judgment. 


Where they are not quoted, and he cannot find any to the purpose, I. 


can onlyrecommendhim to hold hisjudgment in suspense. Without 
a particular reference to the passages in question where they occur, 
it is impossible to know whether the opinions imputed are Bacon’s 
or not; for he quotes many opinions which he does not approve; 
and Dr. Abbott’s method of determining which are his own is 
altogether arbitrary, and enables him to make up for him ariy suit 


_he pleases. His leading assumption is that Bacon’s own opinions 


are to be looked for only in the Essays. If we find a sentiment 
delivered as his own in a formal philosophic treatise, we may 
“suspect” it to be the pretended sentiment of “an artificial 


- essayist, wishing to found a literary reputation, or a reputation 


for morality or statesmanship ” (p. xviii). But in the Essays the. 
thoughts are always the thoughts of Bacon. “Of no other of his 
works can it be said so truly that what he was they are.” Whya 
man who was ambitious of a false reputation for literature, 
morality, or statesmanship, should have refrained from- using, in 
the book which he expected to be best known and‘most read, the 


same artifices which he thought expedient in writings addressed ’ 


‘to a smaller circle, is hard to say; and for my own part I see no 
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. ground for any such distinction. Unless the thoughts expressed 
in his other works are inconsistent with those which we find in ' 
the Essays, why should we think that they are not as much his? 
But Dr. Abbott is not content with refusing to admit these as 
evidence. He requires us to accept the Essays, not only as repre- 
senting what Bacon really thought and nothing else—which I for 
one am quite ready to do—but, also as containing, with regard to ' 
morals, all that he really thought. For no reason that I can 
devise, and against all the ordinary external evidence, he supposes 
them to be meant for a complete body of ethical doctrine, a, 
complete éode of practical instruction in moral conduct, in which, 
` we are entitled to treat as “ carefully excluded” every moral con- 
‘sideration which is not insisted upon. Now what Bacon himself 
professed to exclude from them-was only what was “vulgar,” that 
“is, commonplace. He had endeavoured to make them “of a- 
` nature wheréof a man shall find much’ in experience, little in 
books.” And therefore as a Christian addressing ‘Christians in an 
age much given to preaching, he was not likely to say much aþout 
“the influence of religion upon conduct,” which was the matter of 
every sermon, or.about the ordinary rules of Christian morality, 
which were taught by every parent and in every school. But 
because he said of them’ himself that they had of all. his works ` 
been the most current, “for that, as it seems, they come~home to 
men’s business and bosoms,”—meaning that they treat of matters 
in which everybody has an interest,—Dr. Abbott, hastily conclud- 
ing that he must therefore have meant them to contain everything 
in which men’s business and bosoms were any way concemed, 
proceeds to collect his moral sentiments on the assumption that 
whatever is not much mentioned in the Essays is to be regarded 
as deliberately disowned.* i . 

Add to this liberty in excluding evidence the principle adopted 
. in receiving it,—which appears to be that because Bacon-in his 
- Essays describes men and things not as they ought to be but as 
they are, he is therefore to be understood as teaching that what 
' they are is what they ought to be,—and we shall be prepared to 
arrive at many strange conclusions: one of which is that the 
sum of his moral teaching is comprised in certain rules for the 
. pursuit of fortune, laid down in the “ Advancement of Learning,” 


. * To cure our moral diseases, he refers us almost exclusively to réligion; and un- 
fortunately religion is carefully excluded from the treatise ‘that is to pass into the 
business and bosoms of men. . . . Religion, as a practical influence on conduct, is 
scarcely mentioned.” (P. cxlvii.) s , 

“ As for the hopes and fears of a second life, they axe as completely absent from these 
pages as they are from the Pentateuch. . . . Bacon has no more to say than that 
the contemplation of death as. passage to another existence” [“ as the wages of sin and’ 
passage to another world” are his words] “i®‘holy and religious.’ After this pre- 
liminary tribute to convention, Bacon passes into himself again, and has nothing to 
utter on death that might not have been written by Plutarch,” &. (P. clii.) 
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as a specimen of a treatise on a part of knowledge that had not , 

been reduced to writing. The volume of Essays contains, we are 

told, all that Bacon had to teach on morals ; anything bearing on 

the subject which is not thére we must suppose, to have been 

. deliberately. rejected. And what then does it amount to ? Dr. 

_ Abbott shall answer in his own words. “The volume.of Essays is 
what Bacon called ‘The Architect of Fortune, or the Knowledge of, 
Advancement in Life,’ set forth in a shape fit to ‘come home to 
men’s business and bosoms’” (p. cxliii.). Does it not follow that 
the “ Architect of Fortune” contains all the moral doctrine which 
Bacon thought fit to teach? And yet when he first published it, 
it was with an apology for proposing such a subject for scientific 
treatment at all;.and also with an express warning that the ` 
pursuit of fortune, far from being everything to a man, was a 
thing inferior and subordinate. 

“ Neither doth learning admire or esteem of this architecture of fortune 
otherwise than of an inferior work ; for no man’s fortune can be an end 
worthy of his being, and many times the worthiest men do abandon their 
fortune willingly for better réspects ; but nevertheless fortune as an organ 
of virtue and merit deserveth the consideration.” (Works, iii. 456.) 

Dr. Abbott will reply that he knew all this, but finding it only in 
one of “his formal and elaborate compositions on lofty philosophic 
themes” (p. chi.) he took it fora mere “ preliminary tribute to 
convention” (p. cli.); like “all the tributes paid to religion, all 
the direct and laboured recognitions of its power and utility ” that 
may be found in his works of that class; and not for a part of his 
own moral system. Until some better reason can be shown for 
questioning the sincerity of such professions than the fact that 
they are not repeated in the Essays (where they are not 
wanted), I shall believe that any theory of ,Bacon’s character 
which does not accept arid take them into account must be 
radically defective. But it is impossible to go further into the i 
qüestion here, and for all who are disposed to agree with Dr. 
Abbott it would be useless; for as long as we may choose for our- 
selves, according to fancy and without reason assigned, what parts 
of the evidence we will receive and what we will reject, it is plain 
that we may decide any case in any way. In the four coneluding 
chapters of the Introduction the case of Bacon as a philosopher, a 
theologian, a politician, anda moralist, is discussed and decided in ` 
Dr. Abbott’s way; the whole being summed up in a judgment, 
pronounced by him in the name of “The Universe,” the final clause 
of which * will surprise tigge who have read the rest of the story 


as he tells it. James SPEDDING. 


* “Tn spite of all his shortcomings, the human heart is drawn towards him as towards 
a man not only great, but in the main good.” (P. clvii.) fe 




















ON THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH. NEW 
TESTAMENT. | 


K) 

“Tet us pursue the inquiry, not in relation to all ideas, 

lest the multitude of them should confuse us, but let us 

select a few of those which are reckoned to be the 
principal, ones." —ELAȚO, Sophist. p. 254. 


fey : 
. . a 

prs is a frequent aspiration that all the world mi come to know 
the value of the Bible. A step towards this end will have ` 
been gained, when Christians are agreed in thinking reasonably 
of the New. Testament.” And, perhaps, this narrower hope’ is 
not so distant as may appear to one reflecting on the mass of 
undetermined controversy, the weight of rival traditions, the 
popular misconceptions, the critical doubts, and uncertainties, 


which have gathered round the early records of our religion. For | ° 


there are times when the human mind, after being led in wander- 
ing mazes, seems to find of itself a-nearer way to truth, when 
perplexities suddenly resolve themselves in a simpler conception 
of a great subject; when the vivid apprehension of reality sets 
aside tradition, and controversies, without ever being settled, are 
superannuated. 

A common intelligence is working under the differences and 
divisiqns of the hour. And one of many signs of this is the 
approach which is made ftom different quarters towards a more 
natural method of interpreting Scripture. ` Theress an increasing 
recognition of the truth, that the words have one actual, original 
meaning, to be ascertained from the Book itself, apart from the 
interpretations of Fathers and the doctrines of any later age g 
the Church.* 


* See this expressed.by Tyndale (following Erasmus) early in the sixteenth contury :— 
“ Thou shalt understand therefore that the Scripture hath but one sense, which is the ` 
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When the force of this acknowledgment is clearly seen, it will 
strengthen the demand fér a thorough revision of our English 
version. The Christian public will require that the impression, 
which the unprejudiced study of the original has made on the 
most instructed- minds, shall be freely conveyed, as far as is 

` possible, to all English-speaking people who canayread. This . 
was essentially the aim of the great man to whom/we owe the 
chief excellences of our translation, and who was therefore 
burned at Vilvorde in 1536—William’Tyndale. And this must 
be the aim of those who continue his work with. greater know- 
ledge and larger critical insight than was possible in the sixteenth 
century. i - p 

In view of the silent revolution of religious ideas which seems 
to.have begun, the correction of a few errors in a book may 
appear to some a small’ matter, of merely antiquarian impor- 
tanċe. And it must be admitted that such changes are no longer 
of the same order of. significance as, when, in the first reaction 

, from the tyranny of Papal infallibility, men sought shelter for 
the new principle of private judgment in a supposed infallibility 
of the Bible. The issues of modern speculation and inquiry can 
be only indirectly influenced by the authority of Scripture. 
But still the question, “ What is really written there?” will have 
much more than an historical meaning, so long as it continues 
to be perceived that the New Testament is the earliest extant 
utterance of the Christian consciousness, and that the purest 

- and deepest springs of religious life that have an outward exist- 

_ ence are to be found in the Bible. And if. the belief.which once 
-gave such irresistible strength to the demand for a translation 
of the sacred books into the vernacular languages is losing 
something of its first intensity, or if-the superstitious awe and 
reverence for their authority begins to be succeeded by a calm, 
though affectionate, estimate of their lasting value for mankind, 
“this change of spirit will not make thinking men indifferent to 
the translation of the Scriptures, but will rather, lead them to 
require that the translation also. may be subjected to a rigorous, 
critical examination, and may be brought as nearly into con- 
formity with our present knowledge of the originals. as , the 
peculiar conditions of the problem will allow. 


literal sense. And that literal senso is the roote and grounde of all, and the anere that 
never faileth, whereunto if thou cleave thou canst never err nor go out of the way. 
And if thou leave the literal sense, thou canst not but go out of the way. Never the 
latter, the Scripture useth proverbes, similitudes, riddles, or allegories, as all other 
speeches do; but that which the proverb, similitude, riddle, or allegorie signifieth is 
ever the literal sense which thou must seek out diligently.”—Obedience of a Christian 
Man, Tyndale’s Works, p. 166. 

It is a curious illustration of the persistence of habits of interpretation, that after 
stating this sotlearly, and admitting that allegories borrowed from Scripture and applied 
to our purposes “are no sense of Scripture, but free things besides the Scripture—which 
I may not make at all tho wilde adventures,”—Tyndale should still delight in allegorizing, 
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What are these conditions? Or, to speak at first more gene- 
rally, what principles. should ‘guide the translator of an ancient 
writing, and especially the translator of the Bible? Is the Bible 
to be translated “lke any other book?” or is the translation of a 
sacred writing attended with special requirements, and what are 
they? What difficulties have to be met? what tendencies to 

. error avoided? And,-with regard to. the prior question of the 
„text of the New Testament, is this to be determined by the same 
` rules which are applicable to a classical author? or is there some- 

thing exceptional either in the nature or the circumstances of the 


Canonical books? The special difficulties attending revision will | 


be treated separately afterwards. 
A perfect translation is the last result of the study of any 
writing, and sums up all the efforts of critics and interpreters. It 
_ is also the most effectual means of diffusing the knowledge they 
have accumulated, and of opening a way between ignorance 
„and learning. And where the ‘subject is one of universal in- 
terest, as in the case of the Bible, a good translation is a common 
possession, to be prized equally by men'of all degrees of know- 
ledge. 

The purpose of an English translation is to carry to the mind of. 
the ordinary English reader the whole meaning and spirit of the- 
original, and nothing else. THe translator must himself appro-. 
priate the ideas whioh he is tọ render, and hold them apart from 


all admixture; and he must find or create the medium through . 


which they may be accurately and adequately conveyed. The 
difficulty of such a work increases with the width of the circle for 
which it is intended. . Presupposing exactness, the most popular ` 
translation is the highest. For it is a fallacy of the half-educated 
to suppose that work done for the learned is necessarily in itself 
more learned than that: which is done for the general benefit: as 
if the ditor and commentator stood on a higher level than the 
translator. Both equally profit by the labours of their prede- 
cessors, but the translator adds the synthetic touch that crowns 
the whole. Acuteness, patience, sagacity, are required by both; 
‘but the work of translation requires also something of artistic 
_ power.. The translator may seem only to be the humble ex- 
ponent of the critical interpreter. “But the best translator isa 


good interpreter, and something more. Nor will the distinction . 


ultimately be found tenable which is sometimes. made between a 
translation for the student and a translation forpeople at large. 
‘The best translation will be available’for both purposes; and the 
larger the public that has been contemplated by the translator, 
the better will the translation be, provided the aim has been to 
make the real meaning clear, and not to adapt it to the previous 
notions of those ‘who are to read. The work -is successful if, 
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besides accuracy and ‘clearness, it has the two great qualities of 
simplicity and strength. T 

These -remarks are applicable to all translation; and here 
there should be no difference between the translators of the New 
Testament and the translator of Homer, except in their having 
a deeper sense of responsibility, and (since the English Bible 
must ever be pre-eminently a, book for the whole people) in 
their aiming at a still more complete transformation of Greek into 
English. 

In other respects the work of the Biblical andato is þe- 
culiar. 

If it is the essence of good translation to be at once intel- 
ligible and true, then everything is a hindrance to translation 
which either colours or obscures the meaning ofthe original. 
But such causes are different in different books, depending partly 
on the condition of the text, which has its own history, partly . 
on the relation in which the language of the author stands to his 
thoughts, and partly also on the degree of analogy in modes of 
thinking and speaking between the age which produced the 
writing and ‘that in which it is sought to be reproduced. The 
difficulties which arise from this last cause are of a more subtle 
kind, when ‘there has been a continuous growth or change of 
ideas and language in the particular department, as of poetry or’ 
philosophy, in which the work to be translated is contained. And 
if the book in question has been the object of peculiar feelings, . 
„as of contempt or reverence, of aversion or affection, or has been: 
made thé subject of preconceived theories on the part of con- ' 
siderable classes of men, the tendencies occasioned by such senti- 
ments and preconceptions are likely to prove a further source of 
limitation and error. Lastly, if it has been in use for ages, and 
instead of being interpreted from itself, or from contemporary 
` writings, has taken colour from each successive phase of human 
history—if there are many things in it imperfectly understood, 
having a reference to the thoughts and customs of other.times, 
and which, therefore, lend themselves easily to the sense which 
the interpreter is disposed to give them—the difficulty of restormg 
the ‘original meaning or shade of meaning, at any rate in such 
passages, is at the greatest. j 

I. Now, the Bible is unlike all other books, not only because of 
the various and, fragmentary nature of its contents, and the 
depth and fulness of its religious significance, but also because, 
through the partially mistaken reverence of Christendom, it has 
not escaped the disasters naturally incident to writings which are 
accounted sacred. There is an interest both about the preserva- 
tion and corruption of such writings, which leads to peculiar 
phenomena in' respect of the text and the interpretation. The 
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reverence of the many does not prevent the occurrence of mistake 
or even deception on the part of a few, but rather helps to 
perpetuate the effects of negligence, unconscious bias, and inten- 
` tional perversion.- The motives which guide progress are seldom 
unmixed, and after each doubtful step there is sure to follow 
a period of repression. For the illusion continually recurs, that. 
the volume. on which faith rests-is complete and perfect, and 
that to question the soundness of any part of it, or the gram- 
matical accuracy of its language, i is to sap the foundations of 
religion. 

Hence when sacred books receive any particular form, or. when 
any mode of handling them has. become habitual, it.is always 
dificult to disturb it., The accidental circumstance, that the 
Scriptures -have presented themselves in the fixed shape of the ` 
Vulgate, the: Textus Receptus, or the English authorized version, 
has given to each of these an undue claim to authority. : 

False readings have been consecrated by the very fact of their 
becoming part of the sacred text, and methods of interpretation 
which would be applied to no other book have been justified, 
with a pettinacity that increased with time, by the irrelevant 
assumption of the miraculous nature of the Bible. 

_ Even the simplest questions of fact which affect either the text 
or the interpretation have been surrounded with apprehensions 
and imputations little conducive to the calmness which is neces- 
sary to such inquiries. And so far has this been carried, that it 
is become more difficult to revise the version than the ‘original 
text. 

‘This false reverence is the main source of confusion and error 
in all treatment of the Bible,-and aggravates all other difficul- 
ties. When this is perceived, it becomes easier to recognize the 
other pecuneaee of the task of translating the New Testa- 
ment. * 

T: ERA these, the relation of thought. to language in the 

New ‘Testament writings deserves more attention than it has ` 
received,’ St. Paul, for example, is sometimes interpreted as if he 
-had weighed every word with the logical exactness of Plato in the 
“ Parmenides,” with the fulness of appreciation of the best period ` 
-of Attic poetry. And the other writers are apt to be treated 
indiscriminately according to the same rule. But this implies a 
very great assumption. That, in the decadence of a language, 
persons to whom it was in some sense. foreign, when speaking or 
writing under the influence of strong feeling, should accurately 
observe minute verbal distinctions, and be conscious of the most 


complex’ associations, would be surprising if it were the-fact, and , - 


certainly i is not to be accepted without more proof than the 
examples of New Testament synonyms, some fanciful, others 
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unimportant, which have been heaped together.* In some com- 
mentaries there is a spurious mixture of philology and theology, 
reminding one of Plato’s warning at the end of the “ Cratylus”. 
against seeking for the truth of things in words (Crat. p. 440 St.). 
The early translators’ imperfect knowledge of grammar was not 
without a compensating gain, as they followed the main drift of 
the meaning over rough and smooth, through the grammatical 
anomalies of the original and the faults of the text. The 
translator or reviser who has taken account of this will be saved 
from the mistake of introducing superficial refinements which are 
not really present in the original, and also from the fruitless and 
misleading attempt to reproduce mere external peculiarities. He 
will think more of the meaning and spirit than of the accidental 
form. : 

In endeavouring, therefore, to produce a texture of idiomatic 
English which may represent as nearly as possible the impression 
which the Greek makes upon an intelligent reader, he will be 
less hampered than the translator of Plato or of Herodotus by the 
desire of maintaining the relation between the ‘thought and the 
language, and of representing the original contour of the style. 
But, as in all translation, he will have to strike a certain balance 
between the idioms of the two languages, and also (what is more 
difficult) between the modes of thought and expression of different 
regions and different ages of the world. 

The translator is subject to what may often seem opposite 
requirements. He is bound to be at once idiomatic and exact. 
Now, it may happen that of two renderings one seems closer to 
the Greek, while the other is more. lively or more rhythmical. At 


first sight, we are tempted to say that the more accurate translation” 


is to be preferred. But is that really more accurate which is more 
calculated to recall the original to the scholar, or that which 


‘conveys the meaning in the greatest fulness to the uneducated — 


reader? The readableness and beauty of the translation is not to 
be sacrificed to a kind of precision which can commend itself only 
to the learned ear. Nor is the singleness of the translators aim 
to be confused by the chimerical and illusory notion of enabling 
the English reader to judge of questions depending on the verbal 
eriticism of the original. 

In theories of translation it is sometimes assumed that the 
_ translator ïs to be as literal as the English idiom will allow, as if 


* The poems of Burns are sprinkled with words taken from the literary English 
language, with which he was only acquainted through the books which he had read. 
Should we be justified in arguing from his use.of “ tenebrific,” ‘ consequential,” “elate,” 
“ luxurious,” as commentators have sometimes argued from the use of words, for instance 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews? or again in arguing logichlly from the half-finished 
sentences of George Fox? In these and other similar cases the writers had a meaning, 
but their meaning is to be gathered from the general effect of the passage, and not from 
logical or grammatical analysis, A 
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there were some hard-and-fast line which he may go near to, but 
not transgress. This is surely to forget that idiom is also a matter 
of degree. He ought to be at once as faithful and as idiomatic as 
possible. There is a tendency in recent scholarship to reduce 
differences of idiom within too narrow limits, as ifthe English reader 
ought to "be familiarized with expressions which cannot but fall 


` strangely on his ear, because ‘they attempt to reproduce the acci- 


dents of the language of another age or country. But such attempts 
are futile and destroy translation. For the end is not to illustrate 
the use of Greek particles or prepositions, nor to enlighten the- 
English reader on questions of criticism, nor to.repéat the work of 
the early versions in testifying to the existing state of the text, 

but to carry the whole meaning of the New Testament in unmixed 
purity into the minds‘of the people. Yet the retention of the 
foreign idioni may, in some instances, enrich the language of the 
translation;* as in the Elizabethan age the English language was 


certainly enriched by translations from the Latin, while there are ` 


others in which the less graceful rendering is to be preferred for’ 


the sake of truthfulness. The line to be followed in all such 


cases must be détermined by the tact of the translator, who will 


hold firmly to the one „great principle (èv péya puàárrav) of being 


at once faithful and perspicuous. . Only, if he understands his’ 
duty, he will mean’ by faithfulness ‘something higher than mere’ 
verbalaccuracy. And he will be on his guard against the habitual ` 


' tendency of the scholar to make his translation a sort of com- 
. mentary on the words, or to introduce a kind-of exactness (as in 


the use of the article) which has no counterpart in the original. 
He will remember that true scholarship is not the mastery of a 
technical system, but the power of interpretation, of ‘following 
with fhe mind, and reproducing in a natural way, “the very 
standing, rising and falling, the very steps and inflexions every 
way, the turns and varieties *t of the original thought. For 
scholarly exactness is not that’ pedantic regard for the rules of 
classical Greek which has been shown by some, who, as Lach- 
mann said, would “bind the varia blends of the Greek language in. 
the narrowness of their ignorance.” Why should they not equally, 


.as he says, “construe Plato by the rules of Homeric criticism?” 


And true learning is shown less in the determination of minute . 
questions than in ae comprehension of each work of antiquity as, 
a whole, or, ‘still more, the power of recasting it as a whole. , 

The translation must be faithful—not, in thé spirit of Jerome’s ’ 


_ saying that there is mystery even in. the order of the words of 


Scripture (“ Ubi et verborum ordo mysterium est ”), but in the 


* P, g.in Luke xxi, 25, the absolute participle, “ the’ sea and the “waves roaring,” &c., 
has a finer effect than Tyndale’s more’ idiomatic rendering: also the negative expres 


sion in Luke xiii. 335 “it cannot be that a prophét perish. out of J erusalem.” 
t Hooker om Church Music. Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. v. c. 38. 
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honest endeavour everywhere to “speak the same thing” with 
the Evangelist or Apostle, excluding all associations that were 
foreign to his mind, and appropriating all that was present to 
him. And the translation must be free: not that the uneven 
texture of Hellenistic Greek is to be transmuted into a stately 
English style (as the Hebrew of the Old Testament was by Lowth 
or Newcome), for affectation is not freedom; but the translator 
must have shaken off all pedantry and stiffness—everything which 
isa hindrance to perfect expression.“ 


So far as style is concerned, the most artistic translation of the 
New Testament will be that in which there is least effort to 
reproduce any merely outward effect. But there is one kind of 
differences between the language of the New Testament writers 
and our own, which are not merely external, and which it is most 
necessary that the translator should have observed, the more so 
as they are apt to be concealed under an apparent sameness of 
expression. 

III. These are the differences in modes of thought, which are 
further complicated by the developments of theology. The duty 
of the translator is first to realize exactly the original meaning, 
rejecting all that was not present to the mind of the writer, and 
then to determine practically what rendering will be least liable 
to misconception on the part of the English reader. 

This difficulty is chiefly felt (1) in the use of abstractions ;, 
(2) in personification ; (3) in the names of institutions and ordi- 
nances. 

1. It has been remarked that the abstract ideas of the New 
Testament are not the same with* our own, and can hardly be 
represented by any corresponding terms in our language; and the 
perplexity is increased by the observation (which is not less true) 
that the meaning of such terms in the New Testament itself 
appears to be variable, and is nowhere defined. The “righteous- 
ness ” of the First Gospel is not the same with the “ righteousness ” 
of St. Paul; and this, in his use of language, has a degree of 
concrete reality which can hardly attach itself to any abstract 
word in English. The words for “law,” “sin,” “life,” “death,” 
have manifold associations which vary in different passages, and 
are always extremely difficult to suggest in a translation. The 
translator has often no option but to give the conventional 
equivalent, and trust to the close perusal of the context to.convey 
the sense. But sometimes there is a choice between words, one 
of which comes nearer to the meaning in some passages, and 

* Those who uphold an extreme literalness in translation sometimes do so with the 
concession that this general rule must occasionally be relaxed to meet the necessity of 


conforming to the English idiom, They do not see that the endeavour to write perfect 
English is from first to last one of the prime conditions of the translator’s work. 
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` another in others: such as.the word for “covenant” or “ testa- 
ment,” that for “life” or “soul,” for “unbelief” and “ dis- 
obedience,” for “ grace ” and “favour,” for’ “ this world” or “ this 
age” or “ dispensation.” A further inequality arises from the fact 


that some words have played an important part in controversy, ` 


while ‘others have remained comparatively uninfluenced by. the 
history of doctrine. For instance, of St. Paul’s triad of Christian 
graces, faith Has received in later use far more sharpness of, outline 
than either hope or love, which. have therefore retained a greater 
naturalness of meaning. And there are a few words which give 
still more trouble to the- interpteter, because while their use in 
the original is indefinite and various, they have acquired the’ 
extreme of definiteness in modern use; and have come to symbo- 
lize whole systems of doctrine. Such are “atonement,” “ justifica- 
tion,” “predestination.” The controversialist has less difficulty 
in dealing with the passages which contain these terms. If he 
mislikes what he finds existing, the polemical armoury ‘will 
supply him with another weapon. But the candid translator,” 
whose one object is to bring vividly before his reader the image 
of the first century, as he finds it in Scripture, is baffled by these 
and similar obstacles, and must sometimes feel as if he had under- 
taken an impossible work. In each case he will not rest until 
che bas honestly sought the best practicable solution. In some 
places, however, this “best practicable” may seem very like evasion. 
For the direct representation of the ancient mode of thought may 
create.a wrong impression on the mind of the reader. Take, for 
instance, the phrase which occurs so repeatedly in the Gospels— 


` 


_ “That it might be fulfilled which was spoken.” ` The scholar, - 


knows ,that this teleological form of thought or expression was 
peculiar ‘to the age, arising partly from the Jewish or Eastern 
habit of referring every minutest incident to the immediate action 
of the Divine will, and partly from the idea of final causes intro- 
duced by Greek philosophy. He knows also that it is part of the 
general tendency of the later Greek language, ‘which became 
fixed in the substitute for the infinitive. But all this is dark to 
the ordinary English reader, to whom the writer, instead of merely 


speaking after the fashion of his time and country, may seem to ` 
be expressing a deliberately formed theory respecting the nature | 


. of prophecy. The translator will therefore. at least take it..into 
‘consideration, whether the words may not be better rendered, 
“And so was fulfilled.” Similarly, assuming fof the sake of 
argument (what i is by no means admitted) that the word trans- 
lated “evil” in Matthew vi. 13 is really masculine, even then 
the known personifying tendency of Eastern language will make 


him hesitate- before bringing “the Evil One” into the English p 


version of the orai Prayer. 


e 
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2. With regard to personification generally, it is difficult to 
separate between real differences of conception and the mere 
, accidents of language. The word for “Spirit” is neuter in 


Greek, feminine in Hebrew, masculine in Latin. The “Word” 


is masculine in Greek, neuter in German; hence in Luther's 
version of the first chapter of St..John, with which that of 
Tyndale nearly corresponds,* the’ personification of the Logos- 
` idéa is less marked than in the original, while in our authorized 
version it is more complete, a masculine pronoun. ‘throughout 
answering to the neuter abstract noun. It is best to preserve 
the personification here. But the introduction of the masculine 
pronoun for the Spirit, where the corresponding. word is neuter 


‘ in the Greek,} is hardly justifiable, | considering that the tendency, 


to personify is so much stronger in the ancient language. Ina 
language like our own especially, i in which almost all that is not 
personal is neuter, the differences of gender, produce an effect 
that isnot equally felt in most other languages. - 

3. The simplicity of the, institutions and ordinances ‘of the first 
Christians occasions a cognate difficulty. Ecclesiastical usage has 
' surrounded the corresponding words with confusing associations, 
while it is difficult to find other equivalents that are not disqualified 
from ‘receiving any sacred impress. As Bentley said, “the common 
people, when they read of a bishop, think of a modern English 
bishop.” And yet it can Hardly be affirmed that “overseer,” or 
“superintendent,” or “president” would be more intelligible or 
nearer to thetruth. Again, while there are some passages in which 
the word “Church” (for ék«Ayota) fails to express the freedom and 
naturalness of primitive Christian society, there are others in which 
“ congregation,” or “assembly,” is no less inadequate to convey 
the ideal aspect of that society as contemplated in the original. 
And, although such a word as “baptism” will probably always 
retain its place in the English Bible,{ it is instrictive to 
observe that while it cannot recall the life and impressiveness of 


the primitive rite, itis not unlikely to awaken questions of doctrine _ 


which are quite beyond the liinits of the New Testament.’ 
IV. A further cause of ‘difficulty in translating the Bible is, the 
. various and fragmentary nature of the writings that are there 
bound up together. This is less felt in the New Testament than 
in the Old, because all that it contains is the product of one age 


* For Tyndale s apprehension of ‘this passage, soc also his Prologue to the Gospel of 
St. John :—“ He sayth that thé worde or thing was ‘at the beginning, and was with God, 
and «was also very God, and all things were created by it, and that it also was made 
flesh ; that is to say, became very man, and ho dwelt among us (sayth he), and we saw 
his glory.” 

t In Rom. viii. 27, though not in Rom. ‘viii. 16, 26. 

t There is a Baptist variety of Campbell and Doddridge’s translation (published in 
America), in which “immersion” is substituted for “baptism,” even in “ the baptism 
wherewith I am baptized.” But. the whole Baptist Church in America use tho common 
vorsion. 
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and of one, great’ movement. But there are marked differences 
in the New Testament also amongst the several books, not only 
in the manner of apprehending truth or in the point of view, but 
also in the use of words and in grammatical structure, so that it 
.is impossible to apply one rule of interpretation and translation 
even to the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistles of St. Paul, 
or to the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, much less to writings 
.so different in character asthe Synoptical Gospels and the Epistles. 
The lesson to be drawn from this by the interpreter and translator 
is that he should attend even more closely than in other books to 
the immediate context and connection of each passage—simply 
because this is often his only external aid. In arriving at the 
meaning of a composition which may be compressed into a few 
pages, and is, perhaps, all that can with certainty be attributed to 
the same author, the use of comparison must necessarily be 
extremely limited. The Epistles of St. Paul, by far thé ‘largest 
. body of writings in the New Testament that have a common 
reputed authorship, occupy about 140 pages of a small Greek 
Testament. But, not to enter into the question of genuineness,” 
the same absence of fixity which has caused so much variation . 
between the different writers, together with the fervid genius of 
the Apostle, has given a marked individuality to the language of 
each of his Epistles. There are many common features, especially 
of style and structure, but there is also a certain variety to be 
traced in them, rendering it precarious, especially when the 
materials are so limited, to argue minutely from the use of words 
in one Epistle to the use of words in another. 

The comparative study of, the language is, notwithstanding, of 
great-value. However fragmentary and various, the New T'estament 
is still to be treated as a whole; and the writers, as they breathed a 
common religious atmospliere, may also be said to have a common 
language, which may be described as one intermediate between 
writing and speaking. It had no literary counterpart, being 
neither the common Greek dialect, nor like the Byzantine or 
modern Greek, but a Greek of which we may conjecture that it 
was the spoken Greek of Asiatic countries, modified by familiarity 
with the Septuagint and with Alexandrian learning; and still 
retaining, in different degrees, perhaps unconsciously to the writers 
themselves, something of a Hebrew or Chaldaic structure, which 
is seen in the simplicity of the connection and the parallelism of 
the clauses, and also in the manner of using prepositions. The 
use of comparison in the study of such a language is chiefly 
negative and general, enabling us for the most part to reject a 
reading or interpretation which is unique in kind, or contrary to 


* The Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, which have never been ques- 
tioned, fill about eighty-five pages. 
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` the anlalogy of the New Testament writings, although the appli-* 
cation of examples to particular passages is often interfered with 
by the unfixed nature of a language that has not been stampéd 
‘by literature. This is chiefly felt with regard to diction, but is 
also of great importance in studying the grammar, in which the 
interpreter is more accustomed to look for fixity and uniformity of 
usage. This expectation is not fully satisfied even in classical 
writings, for the Greek language was ever growing, and there was 
probably no period in which it was absolutely conformable to a 
grammatical rule. But in the linguistic study of the New Testa- 
ment the expectation of grammatical regularity is especially delu- 
sive, because the writers had neither the subtle feeling of the idiom 
which belongs to the early poets and historians, nor the theoretic 
grasp of analogies and distinctions which was acquired by the Greek 
philosophers and grammarians. Hence in the use of the article, 
of prepositions, ‘of the negative and prohibitive particles, of the 
tenses ‘and moods of verbs, and the cases of nouns, the habit of the 
New Testament writers collectively and severally can only be learnt 
from the writings themselves, and the comparison of passages, even 
in the same writing, may be overborne by other considerations. 
V. Amongst the general principles applicable to the translation of 
the New Testament, it remains to notice one condition which is 
imposed on the translator by the nature of the subject. We have 
spoken of a false reverence, which may. become a source of 
difficulty. There is also a true reverence, which is indispensable. 
'That which has been the source of religious life and knowledge 
to so many—that which Christians will not cease to regard as the 
primary exponent of the principles ‘of their faith and practice— 
is not to be treated lightly. But what is meant by a reverent 
handling of Scripture on the part of the translator? Does it ` 
mean respect for the feelings of those persons to whom some 
traditional interpretation has become sacred through association ? 
All innocent human feelings are to be respected; and those which 
are bound up with the religious consciousness have a peculiar 
title to regard. But this tender consideration for the personal 
feelings of individuals, although a sacred duty, is not to be con- 
founded with reverence for Scripture, nor with the still higher 
reverence that is due to truth, above all on the subject of 
religion. Reverence for Scripture must also be carefully dis- 
sociated from the authority of the Church, and from the weight 
that is attributed to great names, either amongst the Christian 
Fathers* or at the period of the Reformation.f It must also be 


* See the 4th of tho Instructions to the Translators of tho Authorized Vorsion. 

t Those who maintain the authority of the Fathers in interpreting Scripture, would 
generally confino this authority to mattors of doctrine, and would not follow them in the 
interpretation of words. But it is sometimes argued that the Greek Fathers, to whom 
the Groek was a still living language, must have had a greater insight into the meaning 
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distinguished from an earnest belief in the doctrnies of theology. 
The true spirit of reverence in this work is not that which 
prompts the expt ession of a religious thankfulness for an accession 
of evidence in support of our preconceived opinions.* It.does not 
mean the circumfusion of a dim haze of religious light, distorting 
the natural meaning of words. It does not even mean that 
inward experience of religion which enables one who reads “for 
edification” to adapt the Scriptures to present use by modifying 
or amplifying the “literal grammatical” sense. It does mean a 
truc feeling of the importance of the work, which, in its results, 
whatever they may prove to be, is different from a translation of 
Thucydides or Plato. It does mean a perfect truthfulness, which 
spares no pains in the accurate interpretation of words or collation 
of manuscripts, by which the bearing of a passage on a particular 
doctrine, though not unimportant in itself, is regarded as unim- 
portant for the purposes of interpretation; which interprets the 
Scriptures from themselves, without any preconceived notions or 
traditions, except those which may be supposed to have entered 
into the minds of the writers of Scripture; which aims only at 
perfect honesty, and is fearless of consequences. True reverence 
is “ without partiality and without hypocrisy.” Jt will not, while 
dealing fairly with passages on which theories of predestination 
or justification have been supposed to rest, begin to “move 
delicately” when approaching texts which have some relation to 
ordination or ‘baptism. 

The first condition of reverence for Scripture i is that we should 
clear our minds of unreality and cant, than which there is no 
greater hindrance to the perception of religious truth; and it may 
be fairly asked whether the highest reverence for human nature 
inthe poor and ignorant, for the “little ones” of the flock, does 
not demand that we should impart to ‘them ungrudgingly what 
we know, whether it square with their prejudices or not, and - 
should “make a clean breast of it” as to the point at which we 
really stand on the subject of religion. Socrates would have 
said that the respect due to the misconceptions of the uninstructed 
is to undeceive them. Such a course may be inexpedient for 
our own interest, may awaken fear and dislike, and may fail to 
of words, (Middleton, on the Greek Article, p. 94: :—* Whatever may be thought of the 
Fathers in some other respects, it may surely be presumed that they knew the use of one 
of the commonest forms of oxpression in their native tongue.”) When this generality is 
tested by facts, it becomes evident that they were incapable of separating tho simplo 
meaning of words from fanciful associations, logical deductions, and in general from 
doctrine. Hence the Fathers are evon loss trustworthy: guides in the interprotation 
of Scripture than the Alexandrian and Byzantine Scholiasts in the interpretation of the 
oe is curious to find this in a writor so rational as Bishop Marsh, who says (Lectures, 
p. 314), speaking, perhaps, after the manner of his time :—“ If the final results of inter- 
pretation should be such as in points of doctrine agree with the deductions which he 


(the student) “learnt as an article of faith, he will rejoice at the coincidence, and be 
thankful that his labours are thus rewarded.” 
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conciliate either the opinion or the favour of the public, but will it 
not in the long run, and on the, whole, produce a healthier state of ` 
mind and feeling than the policy of economy and reserve, and 
that false tenderness (the opposite of respect) which begins- by 
assuming that men’s eyes are too: weak to bear the daylight ? 


The subject of the preceding pages has been the translation of ` 
the New Testament generally. But that which is actually in con- 
templation is the revision of an existing translation; and this 
greatly complicates the problem before us. $ 

' LEWIS CAMPBELL. 
(To be continued.) =) PY 
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* HUMANITY: 


A DIALOGUE, 


PERSONS : 


A Orme. 
A. POSITIVIST. 





(At Oxford: The Walks round Magdalen College.) . j 


; Or TIC. Ah! most positive of men, what happy-chance brings 
you baék to our studious groves? "Tis pleasant to find you 
‘meditating here, in the old haunts amid the May blossoms. 
` Positivist. Nay, son of sweétness and light, there is no place in 
which I feel more truly at home. I often fancy that the genius 
loci touches us strangers more deeply than it can you residents 
who have it always with you. I have but just slipped out from the H 
roar of the, London torrent—a Niagara perpetually falling and 
then passing on in foam—and I find myself here in a very Lotus 
island of peace and thought. _ g 
C. You mean a land where it is always—the middle ‘of last 
week? ; , i 
P..No, not I; what I love-in Oxford is that sense of spiritual 
_ retirement, even more than its immemorial charm. It seems to 
me one of those spots where there lingers in the air a loyalty to 
ideas. And surely:it has been the cradle of two revivals of our 
time, the craving for the real, both.in history and religion. 
. C. A Daniel come to judgment! We would, fain believe all 
this; but we have our own Niagara of everlasting examinations, 


our prize-hunting, our cub-grinding, and the general millennium - 


of cram. 2% od & A 
P. I pity you; but I was thinking only of the inner tone ‘of 


Isis, which I cannot believe to be silent. There is an dvdpaqows © 


here, which steals over one as it used. How we would kindle over 
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problems of theology and philosophy, firmly persuaded that on 
these issues really did hang the welfare of mankind! And how 
our souls would glow in pursuing, as the Sangreal, some ideal of 
the true Church! What were the fat prizes of this world to us, 
the simper of society, the tug of party? Hark! I hear the old 
bell strike, and do not the grey stones of Magdalen tower 
-glimmer softly through this veil of the first leaflets? ` How often 
` has the same measured note struck upon our ears, as we paddled 
dewn sleepy Cherwell musing, or listened for the nightingales in 
the moonlight! It seemed to take up its parable and say, 
« Whither, whither %” as we were dreaming things visionary, it 
may be, but things of the-eternal spirit; and it had spoken the 
same words to others dreaming like things, generation after 
generation, for so many ages under such different creeds. I 
cannot think this kind of conscience is quite gone out of the old 
place. Vague, you will say; yes, but it was a spirit of light 
‘beside the gross rage after good things which is entering into 
_ England as the devils into the herd of swine. 

C. In the name of all the exact sciences, this is a strange 
hearing from you. We knew that you were a student of Comte; 
but we have now been told that you have suddenly declared 
for the religion of Humanity. What does it mean ?—declare, 
confess. 

P. Spare ‘me a spiritual autobiography ; there was nothing 
sudden about it. Twenty years ago I fully accepted Comte’s 
philosophy of history and society. As to religion, criticism 
having blown my churchmanship to the winds, I thought it was 
enough to have a sense of some inscrutable Power behind, whom 
it was best not to define. But things which cannot be defined 
are apt to disappear, and somehow I found myself thinking that a 
religious life meant conscious devotion to human welfare ; and this 
I take to be the real religion of many honest men around us. At . 
length I studied Comte in a more systematic way, and tried to 
follow out his course of scientific education; and then I came to 
see, after long hesitation I admit, that Humanity is the most real 
as well as the most ennobling object of reverence, the true. dis- 
poser of our thoughts and lives. You have my plain story, since 
you choose to put me in the confessional. And now, my friend, 
rehearse the articles of thy belief. 

C. Forgive me, our, inmost communings with the Infinite are 
* not for the wayside ; besides, I should not know how to put mine 
into phrases. 

P. As you please; but you see that a human religion is never 
out of place, and is always ready to explain the faith that is in it. ` 

C. But for an apostle you are prodigiously conventional. You 
come down here by the broad gauge—clothed, it would seem, and 
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in your right mind. Forgive my ignorance, but should you nof. . 
be prophesying in the marketplace, somewhere near Carfax, with _ 
a rope round your middle? 

P. Why so? On the contrary, we leave all hot-gospelling to. 
the supernatural. believers, whose position I should think must be 
much more critical, and who yet take life easily enough. - There is 
nothing in the human, relative, and rational spirit of Positivism to` 
justify asceticism or extravagance. If we have a high ideal, we 
of all people know that it is a matter of progress, a question of. 
degree. . Civilization has to move with all its columns in order. 
We have little taste for anything spasmodic—for Puritanism as’ 
little as for Pharisaism. 

C. You certainly bear your chains easily. Now I should have 
thought'you would hear these very stones cry out upon you, worn 
as they have been by the footsteps ‘of so many holy men, that 
` they would deepen the void of being without a sense of religion.. 

P. Without: a sense of religion! Nay, if there is one thing 
which reminds me what a strength it is to have a real religion, it’ 
is the sight of ‘these theologians tearing up,every remnant of the. 
old revelation. Now, for my part, I will not live in a phantas- . 
magoria of dissolving creeds; I am still less ready to abandon the 
spirit of religion; least of all can I think:religion to be nothing but 
a logical proposition, or rather a gratuitous hypothesis. I must have 

‘some ‘real power to revere, some ever-present goodness to love, 
some faith which can explain and guide my life. I have shaken 
off from my feet the dust of theology, which is ending, like the- 
Byzantine homceousiad, in wire-drawn scepticism. Ineed a system: 
of belief, in plain relation with conduct and life’; and having 
found it, Į am again, after a period of doubt, in the old lines of 
religious rest. And with this assurance of peace, we have what: 
comes now not always to thoughtful men—I mean the sense of 
correspondence between our devotional and our speculative hours, 
as also between our religion and our active lives. I will do 
what I can to make my faith prevail; but I hope to avoid all! 
paroxysms, and to oe on Boon. terms with reasonable and: 
honest men. 

C. Well then, we will think of nó more bonfires in the Broad 
Street, and you shall be neither stoker nor fuel. Let us proceed. 
by way of academic dialectic; for which purpose here is the 
walk beside the mill-stream and dull Cherwell, “which faileth oft | 
through faint and feeble plight.” Iam ‘full of the attack upon: 
your creed by the Rector of Lincoln, in the March CONTEMPORARY, - 
and I want to hear what you can say in answer to it. 

P. Ah! I heard that he had been moved from his philosophic’ 
perch to chastise us, and that he felt it a most painful duty. ds 
not that just what old Whackum used to tell us boys, as he was 
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looking out his nastiest rod? How proud we were, notwith- 
standing, of the dear old doctor—were you in his time?—a deep 
scholar and a ripe one—shrewd, critical, wary ; so kindly and’ 
simple too, though with not much faith left in anything but his 
books and his cane. How oracular he could be! and how he 
would shake his head at our young ardours, as who should say, “I 
could tell you a tale.” But he never fold it: a bit of a pessimist, 
yet a fine old scholar—peace to him! So the Rector has been 
studying Comte? 

C. Dear me, no! but he has dipped into fina here and there. 
We do not study a system of philosophy, which we are, going to 
refute. 

P. Ah! I was forgetting your critical prerogatives. Well, and 
from what theological ground does he plant his batteries? A man 
can hardly dispose of religion ab extra, as a passing stranger who , 
drops in at a debating club. Before serious men will listen to? 
him, he must tell them what he believes himself; and I had not. 
thdught that our good Rector would care to commit himself to a 
very distinct confession of doctrine. 

C. Certainly not, of the Thirty-nine Article or rubrical sort; but 
he is in sympathy with those who cling to a philosophic theism, 
and he calls himself a theosophist. 

P. Itis something in these days to call yourself a theo-anything.. 


' Well! let'us have the new theosophy. It will be the twentieth 


to which I have listenéd within six months. What tries me nowa-` 


, days-about philosophic theology is, that every theologian has a 


new account of the Divine Essence, just as every critic has at last 
found out the secret of Hamlet. 
.C. That isnot our fault. The article shows you how science 


. day by day narrows the sphere of theology; so that philosophy has 


to be perpetually fining down the idea of deity. The Rector has a 
wonderful phrase for ‘this process. He saysit “ defecates the idea to 
a pure transparency.” 

-P. Well, that is one.way:of deodorizing religion!. And is this : 
patent process what you call philosophical Christianity ? Br 

C. Pooh! no. Philosophical Christianity, is as dead as a door- 
mat. The Rector says as much. He’ speaks of the “liberal 
clergymen” as lurking about like a gang of gipsies. We have 
given up all that. “Essays and Reviews” finished it’ off. 

P. And what do you call your method ? 

`C. Philosophical theism, I tell you, a very different thing. 

P. Philosophical theism! That does not mean the Jehovah of 
the Pentateuch, the Providence of country à sermons ? 

C. Tut, tut, man! though we do-live in Oxford, we are not 
blind to the progress of criticism, science, and Imay say morality. 
Aie Rector has read too much not to know that the old notion, 
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“the omnipresent, omnipotent, E Creator and Providence, 
presents.speculative difficulties, and is not easily combined with 
our present habits of scientific thought.” 

P. Well then, what becomes of your theism when you have got 
` go far as that? 

C. Why, “we fetta our hold upon the idea of God, without’ 
bringing it into flat collision with other admitted truth.” 

P. But is not that to divest God of every one „of the attributes 
which make up God? 

C. The vulgar’ conception of his attributes possibly ; ‘but then 
we retain the philosophic idea of God. , 

P. So you might retain the idea of phlogiston, whilst assuring 
us that it has none of those qualities of phlogiston which science 
declares to be nonsense.: But what is the good of the ‘idea? _ 

C. Why, this, that it enables us to save a field for theology. 

` P. But I thought that you admitted that religion must conform 

.to the methods of science ? wo 

C. Quite so. They extend their sway over the Skole of: the 
knowable. 
` P. And do the methods a science supply you a a positive 
theology ? 

C. Far from it. As to that, the Rector goes as fai as any one; 
che will tell you “ that a completed and- developed mastery of the 
order of nature shows that there i is no room within it for the idea 
of God,” : 

-P. Well then, what becomes of yoyr idea ? 

C. Why, it is to be found outside of the order of nature, of 
course ; science cannot question it there.. Its domain is purely 
i transcendental. ; 

P. Does the Rector commit himself to that ? i 

C. Well, to tell you the truth, the article is not so explicit as 

‘could be wished on that topic. But the deduction from it is very 
obvious. If positive science extends over the whole of the know- 
able, and if positive science has no room within it for theology, of 
course theology must be outside of the knowable. 

P. But in that case is not your theology rather vague ? 

C. It is no doubt vague; but then we “ evade our comes > 
without parting with the existence of God. 

P. It is rather an infinitesimal residuum surely, ea nia 

. ethereal for the business of life? “This is more like Voysey’s 

expurgated deity, than the Rector’s good ‘sense. You say that 
` in the face of modern thought there are difficulties in believing 

‘in an omnipotent and benevolent Creator and Providence. Really, 
your idea of God seems to me curiously close to the idea that 
there is no God. Ought you not now to call your system Atheo- | 
sophy rather than Theosophy ? 2 i 
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C. Oh, what a materialist you are! you persist in forgetting 
that we retain the idea. 

P. But as Aristotle says of Plato’s idea, what is the abd of 
an idea which is pétaov, standing in no relation to mundane 
things ? 

C Why, it separates us bya gulf from all who do not ac- 
knowledge God. 

P. But you merely leap into the gulf! To aan a surmise 
is not.to possess a religion. Matthew Arnold gave you good 
advice in his lectures on Bishop Butler, when he said, “ Religion 
must be built upon ideas about which there is no puzzle,” and I 
will take leave to add, on ideas to which a meaning” is attached. 
If you read him, you will see how, in that light-glancing way of his, 
he shows you into what confusion you are thrown when once you 
embark on metaphysical arguments “for an intelligent author of 
nature with a will and a character.” “You see to what your pbi- 
losophy leads you when pushed to its limits by a oleat; fearless- 

- spirit like his. 

C. Matthew Arnold! the prince of critics, and a charming poet; 
but his stream of tendency loses itself in the sands of. Pantheism.. 
Pantheism is the religion of poets; but it cannot be the religion 
of nations. ° 

P. Quite so; and do you think that your philosophic deity ever , 
can be? en men and women to love, obey, and pray to a being 
for whom you are ready to disclaim every attribute which science 
may doubt, whom you do not assert to be Almighty, nor All-good, 
but an inscrutable and negative Essence, never obtruding his. 
personality, and philosophically neutral in human concerns? I 
have no taste myself for a grand Peut-étre, and as Arnold keenly 
tells you, all your efforts to expound your Peut-être will not get 
further than a sense of mere puzzled submission. And so he 
implores you, as you hope for salvation, to acknowledge only an 
impersonal stream of tendency. 

C. Never! so long as we hold on by the idea of Persorf, so long 
we shall have the only possible germ of religion. 

P. What! though you “evade your difficulties,” as you so 
candidly call it, by conceding to science or philosophy that you” 
Person is not the omnipotent Creator and Providence? Your idea 
is too like what we lawyers call the scintilla juris, or the tabula in 

_ naujfragio.- So the feeble race of men, buffeted on every side by 
the rising waves of positive science, are to hold on by this “con- 
tingent remainder,” this thin possibility, which is not in flat 
collision with science, I presume because ‘it presents nothing 
against which science or anything else can collide. 

C. Oh! you are always for bringing religion into the streets. 
I suppose the vulgar will keep their gross beliefs; for of course a 
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philosophical deity is only for philosophers. This is the religion 
` of’ Research, -and it saves us at least from the ‘abruptness of 
Atheism, in which predicament I say thou stand’st. 

P. And therein, saving ‘your abruptness, I hold you quite unrea- 
sonable. There is more atheism in these philosophical theisms 
than in all the writings of Comte. Men go on criticizing and 


refining away the divine attributes, denying that he is the God > - 


of the Hebrews, or of the Gospels, or any commonplace Creator or `’ 


Providence ; they protest’against the anthropomorphic tendencies 
of the ignorant, and insist that they do not mean by God what 


the common mean. One -theosophist will have nothing to do 


with a God capable of designing eternal punishment; another is 


“~ scandalized at the idea of a God whose wrath can be appeased 


by sacrifice ; a third cries that, if God made a hell for such as he; 
to hell he will go. A great logician has proved out of Hamilton 
that God is Absolute, and cannot be understood by such finite 
‘beings as we are; and a great lawyer, has proved out of Bentham 
that God is not so much Love as Justice, and so we had better 
beware. The popular preachers, however, talk about God as a 
mere abstraction of Love; whilst one of the pillars of the Church 
has just shown us, that we shall never understand the Bible, so 
long as we fancy that God is a Person who thinks and loves. And 
now the Rector, you say—one of our wisest and. best-stored heads 


-—shows us how philosophy “defecates the idea to a pure trans-’ 


parency.” Now, when I see all this around me, and find so much - 


of what is acute and so much of what is devout in our age.vying 
thus in defecating the old, and I will say, the grand conception of 
the God of our. fathers, I feel that it is going, slipping, evaporat- 


ing. Do you remember how Arnold told us that the spirit of the ' 


time, or as he will have it, the Zeit-geist, had touched the old 
orthodoxy ? Well, it seems to me that the Zeit-geist, if our lan- 
guage is not provided with a better term, has touched your idea 
too. 

C. And has Comte done nothing to add to this chaos? . 

Ë. Nothing is more alien to the spirit of Positivism than all 
. these theosophies. and atheosophies. Comte does not go on re- 
fining as to what God certainly is not, paring down ‘and corroding 
the old notion of Godhead in the service of piety. He never 
spoke more in earnest than when he said that atheism is the most 
irrational kind of theology. He does not syllogize about the 


origin of things, but he goes straight to the practical’ work of ' 


religion, the Power above us in-its bearing on conduct and life. 
As to the origin of all things, he condemns those who assert that 
they never had a Creator, even more than those who oy. to’ per- 
suade themselves that they know all about some čvrws dv some- 
where at the bottom of it. < f f 
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C. Ah! that is what is so singular in your position. You wil - 


have nothing to say to philosophical deism, and those who adapt ` 


Christianity to modern criticism ; and yet you are quite tolerant 
towards crude orthodoxy, and-even, to be plain, to the rampant 
superstition of Catholicism, P è 

. _ P. Why, just for this:reason. In whittling down your deity to 
the true philosophic nullity, and adapting Christianity until 
nothing is left of the original, you are only making a hollow truce 
with criticism, whilst you are destroying the body and bones of 
religion. The institutions, discipline, and worship of religion may 
certainly be organized around a living sense of an omnipotent 
Creator, if you retain it. But do you suppose that anything to be 
called a religion can find its Providence in this scintilla Numinis 
which you think you can detect by powerful philosophical 
telescopes, somewhere I suppose in the nebula of Orion? Re- 
ligion does not mean a hypothetical solution of a logical dilemma, 
It means the devotion of our life to the supreme Master of our 
life; but under this sceptical theosophy the sense of real Provi- 
dence, of the giver and governor of all our acts, is bein g destroyed 
in men’s minds. To us this is the soul of religion. The orthodox 


a 


faiths, and especially what you are pleased°so elegantly to call : 


- the rampant superstition, do keep up this tradition, their uncritical 
creeds notwithstanding. Their uncritical creeds are dissolving 
of themselves under the mitraille that is poured on them by you 
and your friends; and even if they are not dissolving, it is no 
part of ours to undermine working religions. But your theisms 
and your atheisms are making all religion impossible. E 

C. Gently, my friend, or you will push me in your vehemence 
straight into the Cherwell. Come, now; let us keep on the foot- 
path, for you are turning the position with your furia francese and, 
putting me on my defence, -when we, agreed that you should 
defend and explain your Positivism’ I-am in all these things 
simply critical; nor am I going to quit my vantage ground of 
contemplative speculation; and I take it that is the wise Rector’s 
position. We do not care for Churches or sects ; this philosophical 

- theism is after all only an intellectual problem to us. Suppose I 
grant you that it is not practicable as a popular religion, not 
adapted to the masses, not a ‘working thing at all. That does 

‘ not affect it as a cultivated theorem. Happily, all ideas are not 
yet required to be put to vulgar use, in spite of the utilitarianism 
of some of our friends. | So show mè, if you please, that your 
doctrine of Humanity is anything but a phrase. You have made 
such havoc of the metaphysical deities, that it is fit you should 
prove your own to be a whit less metaphysical. ~After all, our 
scintilla Numinis is at least as solid ‘a thing as your imago 
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. PI think I can show you that Humanity is‘a perfectly real 
thing, if only’ you will not assume that it is a deity, and’ will 


simply look to the ordinary facts about civilization. What doyou’ 


understand, now, bythis word civilization ? 

C. The gradual development of man’s nature by the improve- 
ment of society, generation after generation. be Hh we 2 

P. And we can trace this development back’by infinite grada- 
tions to the earliest appeararice of man ? rs 
C. Certainly, that follows from modern doctrines of’ develop- 
ment. : ee ` 

P. And you do not suppose that any single; generation ot any 
given society is the original and sole inventor of its. own moral, 
intellectual, or practical condition; but that it has ‘framed this 
condition out of the materials supplied to it by previous ages ? 

C. Most certainly. But why all this to me? Is not the 
doctrine of evolution the great achievement of our time? Comte’s 
crude law of the three stages, as the Rector says, lias been super- 
seded by the doctrine of evolution. ‘You will hardly tell me that 
Comte is the author of that? De we ee 

P. Nay, this is a little too much! You -will be telling mé 
next that Newton did not know the law of gravitatiori. ‘No one 


more truly ever grasped in its entirety the notion of evolution. - 


I cannot ask you‘to ‘read, two large works before you refute 
them; but if you turn to the first words of Comte’s philosophy: of 
history, you will see that he calls the entire course of civilization 
'a collective evolution of the human race, which is itself, he says, 
but a prolongation of the entire series seen in the whole scale of 
living nature. Will you tell me that the man who opens his 
account of history with these words had no notion of evolution? 

` C. Well, be it so. However, I think I can save you trouble by 
assuring you, that I do most heartily accept thé doctrine of evo- 
lution as the whole and sole basis of human history, and do from 
my heart abjure that damnable and dangerous doctrine ` that 


human things come about by accident, inspiration, or any othér- 


spontaneous way, without antecedents and without sequence. 
“ P. Good! I thought there could be little. to- divide us there. 
. Then you will quite agree that the history of mankind discloses 


to us a vast consensus of efforts embracing evéry faculty of human » 


nature; ‘that with much of waste and much of antagonism in 
. minor parts these efforts are seen to co-operate in the long run, 
and to evolve collective results; that this consensus, visible in all 
our human manifestations of power, has two co-ordinate forms : 


“in the first place one successive in time by which the products and — 


thoughts of one generation or age are transmitted or. worked up 
‘into those of its successors; Secondly, and in a farless degree,.ohe 


by which the coexisting generations of men, extended throughout - l 
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space on our planet, in some sort of way transmit and exchange 
products and influences, act and react on each other, and work 
out collective results ? 

C: Very true; but is there anything new in all this? 

P. Nor did we ever pretend that it was new. However, I see 
that you adopt as fully as any of us the truth that the whole course 
of human civilization is a collective evolution. 

C. Assuredly; but you are a long way yet from your divinity. 

P. I shall not say anything about a divinity. All that I want 
‘you to do is to follow out in all its concrete results this sense of 
collective evolution. See how it shapes your life, material, intel- 
lectual, moral; how this transcendent power holds you in the 
hollow of its hand, Stand now and çast your eyes round this sweet 
landscape, with its myriad blossoms and foliage, its meadows in 
their golden glory, and the uplands far away there in their spring- 
tide trim. Conceive what it once was: dank and slab from the 
glacial age, a formless ooze, a tangle of dull bush. What countless 
generations of men toiled and died in the taming and the clearing, 
in the damming and the planting of this wilderness, before it could 
grow into this grove which thy soul loveth.’ Where are they who 

. brought in ships to this island, reared, and trained all this stately 
timber and these various blossoms from all climes? Those flowers 
and plants which we can see between the cloisters and trellised 
around the grey traceries, what races of men in China, Japan, 
India, Mexico, South America, Australasia, first developed their 
glory out of some wild bloom? You see there calmly grazing the 
cows, the horse, and ‘you hear the miller’s dog baying in his 

` yard. With: what infinite toil were these creatures won to man’s. 
service. Have not their bodies and their tempers, their habits and 
intelligence, been developed and transformed by countless genera- 
tions? See that boat below the mill-race; consider that water- 
wheel alone: what thought, what patience, what suffering, have 
gone to the building of these simplest of our machines? what a 
story of inherited human skill do theynottell? Consider the very 
language we are using ; think of that one word civilization, and all 
that it suggests, from the first village life of hunters to the mighty 
organization of Egyptian cities, the majestic memory of Rome,. 
and thence down to the variety of modern industry. Hear those 
chimes from Magdalen tower for the Sunday evensong. - Sunday, 

Sabbath, Lord’s Day! Into what a world of its own does that 

word carry us back—the vast evolution of religion! Nay, in fine, 
consider the infinite succession of ages and the variety of races to 
which the mind is carried back by the daily routine of this place 

—so far truly a university—the freshman puzzling over the 

problems of an Alexandrian’ Greek, or the scuffles of herdsmen 
yound the Seven Hills; the candidate for orders steeped in the 
' 3.N 2 
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. languages and the ritualisms of Oriental mystics; and you, my 
- eritical friend, worthy of your university, with your far-reaching 
knowledge of men’s thoughts growing through countless gene- 
rations. 
C. Hold! A truce to your compliments and your catalogue. 
T see it all, admit it, know it. You will remind me of one of Walt 
Whitman’s endless lists of all things if you go on. - 

P. But is it not perfectly real and provable fact ? 

C. Undoubtedly ; it isa mere deduction from the principle of 
evolution, though I do not go about the world, as you seem to 
- do, thinking of Cadmus when I take up a book, and of Confucius 
when I drink my tea. j 

P. Perhaps because your scintilla Nunyjnis makes you unmindful 
‘of those to whom your best goods are due. But all I now ask is,, 
if it be not a perfectly real-force, whether you see in it the hand 
of deity or not? $ ; 

C. Yes! it is a very real force ; but what then? 

P. Do you not see how completely it dominates us too ? What 
would “you and I be now if all that man has done and thought 
since the days,of the Cave Bear were blotted out? And can any 
individual, any generation even, struggle against it, or turn it back 
for more than a season? Will not the course of civilization at 
length sweep on asa uniform current? 

C. Undoubtedly; men and groups of men may modify civiliza- 
tion by working with it, but they cannot permanently distort it. 

P. ‘Well, then, you will admit that this consensus of human 
energy which imposes itself upon your every thought, feeling, and ` 
act, and makes your life what it is, waking or sleeping, is, speaking 
simply in a human sense, a dominant power? - , 

C. Yes, it is a power, if you do not want any big P, just as 
much as the development of industry is a power, or the progress 
of education is a power. : 

P. Precisely so; and all I ask you to admit is, that the course 
of human civilization is by far the most vast and permanent 
power of the kind, embracing them all, and having a universality 
which none of them have. 

C. I quite agree. No one who takes a scientific view of society 
can doubt that there is this omnipresent power, the collective 
product of all human effort. S - : 

P. And.do you not think this collective power of man’s life is 
itself a majestic object of contemplation? Does not our imagina- 
tion stir when we think of its immensity? Does not our. intelli- 
gence triumph in its achievements? Do not our souls melt to 
remember its heroism and its sufferings? Are we not dust in 
comparison with that myriad-legioned world of human’, lives 
which made us what we are? Every thinker who ever wore 
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out his life, like Simon, on his lonely column of thought, was 
dreaming for us. Every prophet and king who raised up a new 
step in the stage of human advance raised the pyramid on which - 
we stand. Every artist who ever lifted himself into the beautiful 
lifted us also. Nor was ever mother who loved her child in toil, 
tears, and pain, but was wrung for us. Each drop of sweat that 
ever fell from the brow of a-worker has fattened the earth which 
-we enjoy. Martyrs, heroes, poets, teachers, toilers—all contribute 
their share. Priests there in those churches would rest our whole 
religion upon the legend -of pity on Calvary. They dwarf and 
narrow the range of our compassion. There were Nazarenes in 
many ages and in many climes, and Calvaries have been the land- 
marks of each succeeding phase of human story. Moses, Bouddha, 
Confucius, St. Paul, Mahomet, the ideals and authors of every 
creed, have been but some of the Messiahs of the human race. 
The history of every religion is but an episode in the history of 
humanity, Nor has any creed its noble army.of martyrs which 
can compare with that of Man. 

C. Ton dapameibomenos—easy all a few minutes, and let me take 
this in. This is what you mean by your Comtist Calendar, then ? 
and it is a real thing to you? Come, let us rest awhile whilst 
you recover your breath, which you have tried in rehearsing your 
saints. I should like to think it out. Come, let us sit beside the 
maythorn here, and listen to the polemical controversies of the 
rooks in these elms, and watch the deer as they swish their white 
tails in the sunlight. I wonder, now, if the rooks and the deer 

have a collective rook and deer-power shaping their lives. 
© P. No doubt they would have, if they had ever found out the 
secret of transmitting their thoughts and their productions to their 
descendants. 

C. Softly, now! I feel this force you speak of winding itself 
round me. Well, no doubt there is a set of influences—real, and I 
grant you, collective. Does not this amount to what Arnold talks 
of a stream of tendency ? 

P. It may be so, if Arnold would tell us howe the stream of 
tendency is to be found. But you will observe that the collective 
power we speak of is a compound force, capable of exact descrip- 
tion and analysis by history, and that it comprehends all the 
transmitted human forces which affect man’s life permanently. 

C. I see that, and I confess the power, but with no big P, mind 
you. Lalso grant that it is adapted very powerfully to. affect the 
imagination and even the sympathies. But when you talk of 
reverencing it, surely this is sheer Pantheism, or at any rate a sort 
of sectional Pantheism, or I will call it a Pantanthropotheism? _ 

P. Do you think so? ‘What, now, do you mean by Pan- 
theism ? a 
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C. The ate ‘an object of Soi of the sum total of 
` existence; of all the things we know. 

P. And what do you hold to be the mischief of.such a creed ? 

C. Vagueness, mysticism, unreality as a philosophy,.; loose 
sentimentality-as a religion ; and the end of it, probably, lawless 
immorality. an 

P. Wherein do you find this ?' - 

C. In the first place, the organic and the inorganic “worlds, the 
human and the animal, the spiritual and the physical worlds, are 
so disparate and often in such flat antagonism, that any collective 

conception of omne scibile embracing all things, must be vague. 
So I say Pantheism is mere moonshine intellectually. 

P. And morally ? 

C. Well, a great many things in nature I call horribly bad. I 
cannot love or worship earthquakes, typhoons, snakes, mosquitoes, 
‘or mad dogs; and I am still less prepared to feel a religious senti- 
ment towards every human propensity, and almost every vice, aS . 
Walt Whitman says that he does. 

P.-I am wholly with you, but remark in passing that these are 
some of the difficulties to your idea. Pantheism is a- bit of, 
muddled sentiment; ‘and if it ever got any hold, it would end in 
gross. Impurity, becatise it consecrates everything, good or bad, 
and from its vagueness makes all. moral discipline impossible, as ` 
well as all concentration of life: 

C.. Come, we agree about Pantheism., But does your humanity 
avoid similar difficulties? : 

P, First, please to remember that kindred difficulties await all 

theosophies. But just reflect upon the very meaning of the word 
‘humanity. It suggests a plain contrast between the World and 
Man. Then it centres our reverence in that which is.itself homo- 
geneous; a real unity, which is also moral, sympathetic; and 
benevolent. None but mystics pretend that about the. universe, 
or even the planet, as wholes, there is a collective force; certainly 
no force at all homogeneous with man, or showing conceivable 
human feelings. But you admit that we can trace a collective 
and human life in the course of man’s civilization. 

C. Yes, I quite admit that; but if your humanity takes i in all 
men’s doings, it will have some very black features. 

P. But it does nothing ofthe kind. The vicious and destructive 
energies of man have been on the whole abortive, and are more 
and more absorbed, just as the health of a strong man restores. 
the balance after a disease. The good energies alone find per-. 
manent incorporation in the course of aivilization. And thus 
Sumamity, as a whole, gives us a noble eee of regard. 

C. Still, not a divine one. 
` P. Most certainly not: rational science oy I any 
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absolute ideas, and consequently cannot admit any thought of 
absolute perfection. The idea of humanity would not be real 
unless it were relatively, and not absolutely, great and good. 

` C. But does not the sense of reverence imply an object abso- 
lutely good and great. 

P. No trained mind surely needs anything absolutely. The 
‘son and the daughter can reverence father and mother, without 
requiring them to be absolutely perfect beings. And humanity is 
greater and nobler than any father or any mother. 

C. But how are we to know what is the good and great part of 
this human evolution? Is it not left as vague as any Pantheism? 

P. It was no doubt vague, before any philosophy of history was 
possible. But it is now a practical thing. We have an account 
of human civilization, more ‘or less complete, and about which no 
great differences exist. It is the business of sociology to make it 
yet clearer and more complete. If you want a concrete notion 

-of it, you will find that in Comte’s Calendar. 

C. I have often referred to his calendar, and have found it 
wonderfully suggestive for historical purposes. I believe they 
sometimes use it to set questions for examinations here. 

P. Well, then, if you look at it in its proper use, you will find 
in it a very living portraiture of that sum of human energies by 
the force of which we think, and live, and feel, as we now think, 
feel, and live this day. 

C. Come now; I think I have been ni you to steal under 
my guard in our dialectic fence. All that you have been telling 
me about humanity is really nothing more than our every-day 
notions about history and civilization, at least as understood by 
all who know what sociology means, and who read laws and 
evolution in history. You simply give this a new and living 
form, although you take only the old materials, bat my dear 
fellow, this is mere common sense. 

P. Quite so; I have always told you so. 

. C. But where is your extravagance, what the Rector calls your 

- « officious zealotry,” “the helpless absurdity” of your system? 
You are eluding me, pretending to be mere matter-offact. But 
I will have you now. Where is your big H, your Supreme 
Being, and all that? This, as the Rector says, is the bee in your 
bonnet, the crazy part of your doctrine. You have not said a 
word yet about a- being. 

P. Purposely so. I wished to show you that the sense of 
humanity as a collective power is a real thing, and also an object 
of grateful reverence, quite apart from any idea that it is a being 
at all. And the reality and majesty. of this power must fill every 
generous and intelligent nature, so soon as it ceases to fill itself 
with the husks of theosophies and metaphysics. 


` 
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C. Very likely; but you shall not so escape me this time. To 
the big H you have appealed, and to the big H you shall go. I 
‘know that this word “being” will act upon you as on a man sus- 
pected of insanity, who will talk quite rationally till you hit on 
his special craze. I will not repeat half the things the Rector says 
of you, for he positively thinks that you have all got a monomania 
like dancing dervishes. He will tell you that you are “the 
bitterest foes to knowledge,” and “hate all that can be called 
intellect, like a Spanish' priest.” He says your being is merely 
“a new idol,” “a word,” “a metaphysical simulacrum,” “the 
hypocrisy of materialism,” “a helpless absurdity,” “a meaningless 
thing of which your understanding must be ashamed.” 

P. Goodness! Does the Rector use all these ugly words about us? 

C. Oh, yes! and many more. You-cannot complain, I am sure; 
some of you once were rather-hard on his “ Essays and Reviews.” 

P. Dear me! tantene animis cælestibus ire! I thought our dear 
Rector was one of those genial spirits who dwell in contempla- 
tion, and have a pious horror of controversy. But what will not 
these meditative beings do, when they come down from their 
calm heights? 

C. Come now! never mind the Rector’s vocabulary ; I want to 
know why you call humanity a being? ~ 

P. Upon my word, you overwhelm me. Such a cataract of 
hard things: “mad,” “meaningless,” “absurdity,” “hypocrisy.” 
Iam drenched, exhausted with your showerbath; which, if it is 


. . . / 
not controversy, is curiously like controversy. Let me shake my 


dripping senses, and recover my breath. Come, let us have a turn 
or two round the cloisters; and see, the eyenmg service is 
beginning. Shall we go in, and sit in the arte -chapel, my 
favourite spot, where we can listen to the choir from without, as 
if we were studying a noble dead religion? Here, beside the 
tombs, we shall hear the roli of ages when the organ peals, and 


dream of angel voices soaring to a purer region in the anthem. i 


What Aristotle Says of tragedy i is so true of all sacred poetry and 
art: its business i is to purify the soul with pity. We will hear the 
sublimo did psalms and glorias, calm our spirits, drop contro- 
versies off from us like a bad drcam; and then, when we come 
forth robed in jcy and peace, as with a wedding garment, I will 
try if I can show you what I find in Humanity as a being to 
reverence, ; 


(Evensong in Magdalen Chapel.) 


P. I feel soothed and inspired by that service. Do you suppose 
that all that congregation actively believe in the Divine Being,? 

C. No doubt most of them do in a sort of way; every man in 
his own way. 
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P. Every man picturing Him after his'own mental’ condition ? 
And is their picture from the point of view of science real and 
true? 

C. Well, we who have thought and studied say not. Philo- 
sophic theists’ naturally believe’ the reality behind to be some- 
thing infinitely more subtle and sublimated than the gross ideas 
of the multitude. 

:P. And yet you tell me that it is ridiculous to expect'men to 
worship an abstract idea, But I will show you that Humanity is 
a reality. f 

C. Yes, that is what you bave to do. We admit that Humanity 
is an aggregate of men, and ideally a multitude of many units ; 
but it is no more a being than the sea or the firmament, are 
beings. _ ` i 

P. What do you understand by the word being? 2 ' > 

C. Oh! a palpable living personality. ‘ 

PF. Gently ! do you mean that deity is palpable, or that an 


- elephant is not a being? 


C. Well then, a being is a living organism. 
 P. Quite so ; au. what bonstitanies an organism in the scientific _ 


. sense? 


C, Oh! aT me, I maker no yena to þe a biologin; 
We are discussing religion, not physics. . 

P. In other words, when you reiterate that humanity is not a 
‘being, you are. not very clear what a being is. But, since you 


. „admit that religion must conform to scientific methods, let us see 


what, according to science, really constitutes an organism or 
being. Wherever you find an agsrégate of homogeneous parts, 


_ all having mutual dependence and reaction, communicating and 


exchanging reciprocal services, all of which adapt themselves to 
the environing conditions, and also adapt themselves to each 
„other and to the requirements of the whole, and where orgari and 
function are combined to a growing and ever-changing-common 
.end suitable to the: general conditions, there you certainly have 
organization. A crystal may be exquisitely symmetrical, but its 
units cannot exchange effects and modify each other; the Gulf 
‘Stream has myriads of globules sweeping on in a uniform current, 
but there is no organ and function, or reciprocal action of parts; 

the firmament of. stars has multitudes of systems of curious com- 
plexity. and beauty, but we know of no corr éspondence between 


„its systems.’ None of these grow; there is none of that internal 


modification, that adjustment of diverse’ parts to each other’s 
work, and of thé whole to its environment, which we call” 
organization. Now, a human body has all this. ,It is formed of 
living cells and units; it has different but analogous organs ; 


_ these organs perform different ‘functions; these functions are 


> 
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mutually related; this does 6ne work, and that does another; and 
the whole system does a, totally different and greater work, and | 
one adapted to its conditions. The various organs have a power 
of self-adaptation ; they can increase their internal mechanism ; 
they increase in force, volume, and complexity. ‘The whole 
system does the same: And both organ and organism ‘exhibit a 
power of adjusting themselves to new ‘conditions. Over and 
above all this there is a series of apparatus by which the corre- 
spondence of organ and function, of organ and organ, and of 
organism and environment, is maintained and regulated. But 
every one of these conditions is found in the social organism as 
much as in the individual organism. The social organism is 
formed of living units, varying, but homogeneous. The units 
form groups in societies, each fulfilling its own function; the 
social functions correspond to and aid edch other. The groups of 
social forces show a wonderful power of adaptability, of recupera- 
tive and developing faculty. A society is far more complex than 
an individual. It is harder to destroy; more able to grow; more 
versatile; fitter to throw up new members, and-to replace old 
ones. Over and above this, society is far more’ permanent than 
‘any person, far more capable of prolonged struggle with its 
environment. In fact, the social organism is the most real 
. because the most complete of all, beings. The reality of the 
‘social organism never: could have been doubted since such a 
‘ science as political economy began. But the laws of its life and 
development have been long in coming to light. ` At last this is ` 
being done. Philosophy-has’traced the laws of society, whether 
of its organization or of its progress.. We new-read the course of 
its life—at least. that it has a course, and kas a life. -There is no ` 
longer any doubt of a social organism end of its a 

C. But surely tbis is not new? ` ` 

P. New? I thought it was now the commonplace of all the' 
scientific thinkers about society. See what Mill, or Lewes, or 
Spencer say. You could not have the truth about the social 
organism better stated than in Spencer's little book ’ on “Socio- 
logy ;” and you will hardly call him a Comtist. 

C. I thought the book excellent, but this social or ganism is a 
metaphor; is itnot? 

P. A metaphor? certainly not. By all the tests which biology 
‘ ean ‘furnish, society forms an organism quite as distinctly as a 
man, and one far more complex. But of course scientific philo- 
‘sophy has to be read by the light of science, not of theology. ; 

C. Well, I haye no doubt, if I studied biology, that I should 


_agree. with Spencer as to the social ' Organism. But does that 


make humanity a deity ? 
P. I did not say a deity. 


` 
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C. Well, a person ? 

P. I did not say a person. 

C. Well, a Being with a big B? , 

P. You are welcome to a little b if you like. But permit me to 
recall you to where we stand. You have before admitted that the 
whole course of civilization exhibits to us a composite and intel- 
ligible power; that this power is the immediate, even if not the 
ultimate, source of all human improvement; that the blessings 
which we derive from this power exalt the imagination and kindle 
gratitude; and now you have admitted that this power is the life, 
the activity of a being, just as real as you or I, and far more- 
permanent. I call that being Humanity. 

C. To which I shall not bow down. I need as a deity some- 
thing more abstract, more subtle, more . 

P. More in the nebula of Orion ? 

C. But though I shall not bow down, I admit that supposing 
your statement as to the biological notion of organism to be 
correct—and if Spencer says so, I accept it—the collective energy 
of mankind may be that of a being; but it is a most materialist 
being, scarcely more spiritual or transcendental than man himself. 

P. So, instead of finding humanity abstract, a pure creation of 
logic, a metaphysical fancy, and the like, your present objection 
is that it is not sufficiently abstract, not enough of an idea? You 
have rather shifted your ground since you told me that it was 
a helpless absurdity, a simulacrum, a mere word, a fiction, a . 
monstrosity. You may be quite sure of this, the serious obstacle 
to the doctrine of Humanity will long be that it is too real, too 
human, too obvious. I have no doubt now that your true objec-' 
tion to Humanity is rather that it does not suggest the “Milky 
Way,” bas none of the Absolute about it, and the real dvrws òv. 

. Yes; that is where it seems to me so material. 

And therefore to me so real. 

To be so purely human. 

. And therefore so sympathetic. - 

. To be so mundane. 

. And hence omnipresent. 

. But your being has no consciousness of its own existence, no 
thought, no love. 

P. How do you prove that? You wits are a iiae and 
who fathom the consciousness of transcendent beings, and who 
know the thoughts of the philosophical deity, what is the nature 
of his personality, his heart, his soul ? 

C. Hush! Ido not dogmatize on such a subject. 

P. Well then, neither do we. 

C. But do, you ascribe human affections and thoughts to 
Humanity ? 
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P. For us it is enough to know that the consensus of human' 
care and bounty really provides for us. For even the most 
miserable would be yet more miserable if left alone on the planet, 

* the last or only man, face to face with grim,nature. And we see 
in this provision all the signs of concert and connection, as if it’ 
came from love and mind. Can any theist allege more? And we 
know that the whole is made up of infinite touches of individual 
goodness, toil, and forethought. No one of the countless myriads 
who have lived on earth could have lived a day of their early 
yeais without incessant love and care, lavished out of pure heart 
without return, and very often neither by father nor by mother. 
‘And we know that the humblest rag and coarsest basket in which 

` the beggar child is laid were all produced by human hands 
working with fruitful activity, under some intelligent aim, and 
with some honest feeling at the bottom of it. In every intel- 

' lectual act we see this chain of. thought working sleeplessly and 
connectedly. It is enough that Humanity provides for us, as if 
in the spirit of a mother, and guides us as by the mind of a ; 
teacher. We spin no nets of metaphysics: about the self-con- ` 
sciousness of Humanity, the autd-mind, and the.auto-love. 

C. But this is the very essence of all religion. : 

P. No, only of. mere metaphysics. I grant you this. Humanity 
can never become a practical idea to those who remain in the 
absolute ‘frame of mind. It rose out of the relative thought, and 
can satisfy only the relative intellect. 

C. Ah! Isee that this discussion of ours can hardly come to 
distinct result. I believe in the Absolute, and you in the relative ; 
and you insist that I shall never see anything in Humanity until 
I come to the relative, which will be, I suppose, when I have 
studied biology, and the rest of the sciences, that you call Cos- 
mology. Thank you, no; I-prefer the boundless realms of litera- 
ture and pure speculation. But, do you ever suppose that’ 
Humanity can be an object of reverence to men 2? Can’you believe 
a change in human religion from Monotheism to Humanity? is it - 
not altogether enormous ? ; <a X 

’ P. Greater, do you think, than the change from Polytheism to 
‘Monotheism, from Venus and Bacchus to Christ, from Catholicism 
to Calvinism? The religious sentiment of man has undergone 
prodigious revolutions, but weask from it no such effort. The 
sense of human fellowship, of duty to-humanity, and of our depen- 
dence upon it, is a real and growing fact. It is the real religion 
of human duty which unconsciously keeps up a high and noble 
purpose in civilization. Millions acknowledge its power who 
know nothing of its organic reality or its scientific composition. . 
Philosophy has to reveal Humanity, justas St. Paul had to reveal 
Christ. But it is already here in fact; it exists; it moves the - 


e e. 
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world. It has not to cohquer its ground from the traditional 
faiths. They are melting away of themselves, under all the theo- 
sophies and criticisms around us. The spirit of the age, as you so 
amply admit, is positive. It has breathed upon Theosophy, and 
that is melting away ; it has breathed upon Bemenly, and this is 
growing vivid and real through the haze. 

C. But for all this it is an abstract, ideal thing ; something we 
can only conceive in thought. 

P. Does it lie with you to raise such an objection, or with any 
Theist, or any Pantheist? That of whose organic influence we 
believe we have plain evidence is to each of us a real being.. 
Besides, just now you objected that it was grossly material. On 
which are you going to rest? We can show you in the flesh the 
living organs and parts of our supreme power; we can show you 
its visible and palpable works ; we can point to its energy thr obbing 

. in every thought or act or feeling of daily life; and you tell me 
that it exists only in idea. Will you point to any power in any 
religion of which you can show all.these realities, or any power in 
any religion which is not abstract and ideal? Nay, leave such 
arguments to the pure materialist, to the fetichist rather, who 
says, I admit no existence that I cannot handle and touch. 

C. But do you mean that mankind can feel reverence and 
devotion towards an abstract being? 

P. I thought that was the essence of all theology. But it is 
true of much more than theology. If men can reverence an 
abstract hypothesis, much more can they reverence an abstract 
reality. Our country is an aggregate of vital energies which 
really form one life; but it can only be seen in imagination and 
by its effects. Has the devotion to one’s country never been an 
overmastering religion of its own? Think of all the heroism 
which was called out by the religion of Rome, the real religion to 
the ideal and yet living city. Think of the devotion of the greater 
churchmen to the Church. Is net their Church a real and living 
thing, though cognisable only in thought? Has it not been the 
source of enormous efforts and the object of unquenchable devo- 
tion? Well, the Church, the city, the country, are but partial and 
very imperfect powers, inasmuch as they imply and suggest other 
powers, more or less important. They are to Humanity mere germs 
and images of the whole. It can absorb them all; for it presents 
itself in the entire sum of human interests, ever present, all- 
sufficing. And thus it will command a devotion a thousand times 
more pure, more rich, more abiding. 

C. I do not dispute all this. Had I so understood your meaning 
of Humanity I do not know that I should have cared to oppose you. 
But claudite jam rivos, puerithe meadows of Magdalen have drunk 
philosophy enough. . If you mean merely that the progress of our ` 
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human civilization is an object towards which men’ may come to 
feel a spirit of devotion, well; we are agreed. . But one word more. 
The more real you.make out Humanity to be, the more does it 
fall short of the néysterious infinitude of the Absolute. ° 

P. To sensible men the question is not which is the more 
gigantic idea, but which is the most real. It might be the more 
fascinating ‘thought that men could fly like birds or were not liable 
to death, but-it would be a foolish thought to act upon. What we 
are all looking for, I suppose, is the grandest real conception 
which can govern human life. If an idea is not in practical rela- 
tion to human life, it is no use to tell us that it is so very grand. 

C. Ah, but you alter the very notion of religion, and. make it 
mere social regulation. 

P. Now, who put such a preposterous idea into your head? 

` C. Why, the Rector says so distinctly. i 

P. Do beg the Rector to “dip into” his Comte again the next 
time that he thinks of refuting him. You can hardly open the ' 
first chapter on religion without seeing that Conite speaks of it as, 
being the regulation of individual consciences quite as much as 
the regulation of society. He defines religion just as other. people 
do. In what now do you make religion to consist? 

C. In the acknowledgment of a Power without us towards which 
our nature submits and to'whom our energies are devoted.. 

P. Well, this is precisely the meaning: that Comte gives to 
religion. And what is the result of such a sense of an External 
Power? E ` , TE 
_ C. A harmony of the nature and the faculties—what devout 
people call finding peace. z i ` 

P. Precisely: these'are almost the words of Comte. 

` „C. But this acknowledgment must be directed towards a deity, 
an omnipotent, benevolent Creator, and so forth. 
` P. Why, I thought you quoted the Rector just now about the 
speculative difficulties in the way of that idea. Besides, do you 
assert that Bouddha and Confucius and their countless millions of 
followers had no religion? And it is certain that any Supreme 


Power conceived by.them was not a deity. 

C. Ah! but there is another view of religion in which we 
differ toto cælo. - is ns 

P..Well, I cannot follow you up there—I can only argue 
terrestrially. a es 

C..You make religion (you now-tell me) a thing of individual 
consciences; but you also make it, you admit, a thing óf social | 
regulation, Now I say that religion is a purely individual thing— 
a private concern between me and'my God; with which my | 
neighbours have no business, and which will not interfere with 
my neighbours. , i: 


` g? i , `% 
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P. Ah! now indeed we come to an issue so radical that it is 
impossible for us to argue, one where we can only state our 
differences., I would have you observe only this; when I insist 
that’ religion implies the uniting of soul with soul by a common 
faith, of society in a common worship, believing a common 
doctrine, and regulated by a uniform discipline, I am in agree- 
ment with all the actual religions which have ever existed, 
Fetichist, Polytheist,, or Monotheist, whilst you, in asserting that 
religion is a thing of each soul and its Maker alone, are in disagree- 
ment with everybody but some of the later mystics or spiritualists. 
Thought, morality, activity, civilization in every form, all imply 
collective sympathies and common opinions; and is religion to be 
the one side of human life which is purely individual? If it be, 
then religion can have no bearing ‘on morality, on action, on life 
at all; because the moment it presumes to intervene in any 
practical issue, it is met with the answer: “ Keep in, your own 
domain; one man’s religion is not another man’s religion. Your 
‘opinions may’ suit your idiogyncrasy, but they do not suit mine. 
My Supreme Being whispers to my conscience to take care of 
number one.” It is certain that on such an assumption religion 
must be divorced from morality. For morality simply means the 
common views that men hold as to what they ought to do. 
And if religion is not capable of being reduced to a common view, 
' and does not dictate any common duty, morality and religion have 
no common ground. No! I will tell you the catastrophe to which 
I think you are going—mysticism, spiritualist maundering, and 
beyond, a gulf of lawless immorality—for when every man insists 
on having his own God within his heart he soon ends in being 
his own God. f 

C. Come, I have caught it at last. But I fear we shall never 
settle this issue. I hold that morality, thought, and activity will 
all take care of themselves. You seem to think they want the 
' aid of religion ? 

P. Indeed I do; what do you look on as the province of: 
religion ? ` 

C. As the Rector says, it is a thing peculiar to each particular 
soul, it is a matter wholly for the individual consciousness. 

P. Well then, each particular soul must settle religion for itself, 
and it isa thing about which neither you nor I, nor any one else, 
ean profitably talk. I am conscious of an infinite happiness in 
this lovely May afternoon; but no words can express my con- 
sciousness; nor can I persuade you to have it, if you have not 
got it; nor can we ever be sure that your consciousness is at all 
like mine, or will lead you to do the same things. Tell me now, if 
your religion is a state of consciousness so perfectly, personal, 
why do you ever talk about your religion at all? 


` 
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C. I never do. 

P. You are right. I have been indiscreet to question you 
about it so long. - i : 

C. At least it has secured us a delightful stroll. ~ But there is a 
great deal yet of which I have to arraign your faith. The Rector 

` tells. us that you are the bitterest foes to knowledge, and your. 
sect would crush intellectual progress more effectually than the - 
` Jesuits or the Inquisition. es 

P. Oh! Guy. Fawkes and Torquemada were enlightened men 
in comparison to us; and he tells you, possibly, that like the Jews | 
in the middle ages, we feast on Christian babies! But forgive ` 
me, we should have to walk many more times round the meadows 
before we had settled that. And, to be frank with you, I feel that 
on this question your mind is not open to argument. You take 
up a position which renders you unable to judge if our system is 
hostile to progress or not. 

C. How so? A ty ae Pte ‘ yeas 

P. Simply that you have persuaded yourself that religion is a 
matter wholly for the individual consciousness. And it follows 
from your principle that any systematic religion whatever having 
a social end (and I say that all-real religions have had a social 
end) is a hindrance to progress. With an individualist theory 
of that extreme kind, you are not free to judge how far our system 
is retrograde, With you all “ doctrines” are retrograde as such, 
ex hypothesi. : 

C. Yes, truth is consistent, yet truth is free; but as soon as` 
truth is systematized, it is marred. All systems of philosophy 
are, and must be, as systems, false. The Rector says that flatly. 

P. You seem to me as one who should say that grains of corn 
are excellent things in themselves, but if made into a loaf, they 
turn to rank poison; or one who should say, that books ranged 


ina library are full of truth, but when read and mastered by a 


, 


wise man they become nonsense. 

C. Oh! it isnot for you to talk about books, you ‘who thate 
intellect like a Spanish priest. 

P. And add, who devour babies. By the way, can you mention 
any one of the illustrious names in thought who is not to be found 
in Comte’s Calendar of Great Men; or can you mention ten men 
in England'who have mastered ‘the encyclopeedic training in all the 
sciences which Comte thought necessary for real education, one 
which he perhaps alone in this generation possessed. 

. C. Why, as the Rector says, Comte’s polity is pure fiction, arbi- ` 
trary fancy of his own, not positive science at all. 

P. I should like to adjourn that question till you and he have 
honestly studied it. That can only be decided after due exami- 
nation of each point. ‘Besides, I am not quite sure that I shall : 
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. accept even his imprimatur as to what is positive science. A man 
who holds that all systems of truth are necessarily false i is not, I | 
should say, a fair judge of any system. , 

C. But you want to tie down human knowledge to the point at 
which it stood when Comte died. You cry la clôture to truth 
and science; and tell us that everything sincé discovered is false 
and idle. 

. P. Oh! monstious! you might as well say that Bacon’s E 
was to chain up the human mind. This isa curious misconception 
surely, if you are serious. Comte’s’ philosophy is an organon, a 
method, a theory for the arrangement of our knowledge, not an , 
encyclopzedia of facts, for the stereotyping of all our knowledge. 
He himself has traced out fields yet open to human discovery, - 
which might occupy the human mind for a thousand’ years to 
come. His system is simply a theory as to how our knowledge 

-may be first connected within itself; and then connected with life. 

C. But I object to all connecting knowledge together. I call 
that process making it false. And I object to all connecting 
knowledge with- life. I call that process slavery. Intellect is 
ever individual, ever untrammelled, ever soaring free through 
boundless space. Iam no utilitarian to make it useful to man. 
Human good is a mere‘drop in the ocean of Universal Good. 

P. Now at last we have a plain issue before us. That same 
condition of. the intellect I call its indolence, its waywar dness, its 
impotence.. I say the highést ideal of- the intellect is to be social, 
systematic, practical, useful, sympathetic, and synthetic. Its duty 
is to organize and glorify human life into harmony and beauty ; 
and not to soar idling about space like a truant seraph or a run- 
away Pegasus. It is far harder intellectual work for the intellect 
to discipline itself "and man, than to ramble round the universe. 
The phildsophy which consists in repeating that knowledge can 
never be organized is the philosophy of helplessness, of cynicism, 
of indolence, of despair. Well, farewell: this glorious day is ` 
closing. Go home and write a review of the religion of Humanity 
in your finest critical style, grandly free of any study of it. And 
see there, those groups of young undergraduates round the 
cloisters. Some of them may be made.into useful men ;'sóme of 
them are careless, selfish, or dull; some of them have within their 
pliant souls very beasts of sensuality, very beasts of. prey. They 
all need help, counsel, love, religion. -Go to them and preach 
your Gospel of the boundless freedom of the mind, that religion is 
a matter wholly for the individual. consciousness. . You have my 
earnest wishes for your success. Farewell, let us go in peace. 
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THE RESTITUTION ‘OF ALL THINGS: THE 
ARGUMENT FROM. REASON. 
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A REPLY TO THE REV. H. N. OXENHAM, 


sA 
HE CONTEMPORARY Review for May, 1875, contained a paper 

of mine on the subject of eternal punishment, in which, 

after a brief summary of the course of the discussion up to the 


‘present time, I pointed out what appeared to me to be the new. 
„departure taken in Mr. Jukes’s book. entitled, “ The Restitution of - 


All Things.” My object in writing was to put the arguments on 
both sides fairly together, mainly in the hope of clearing up diffi-. 
culties which I knew were pressing heavily upon the minds of ` 


‘many, but partly also with the view of eliciting other and stronger 


arguments, if such were to be found, in defence of the ordinary 
doctrine. Mr. H. N. Oxenham has accepted the challenge, and 
endeavoured to show, in the course of four articles which- have 
appeared in the CONTEMPORARY since the commencement of the 
year, that the objections brought against that doctrine, so far.as 


they have any weight, are not applicable to it in the form in which 
-it is held by the Church of Rome, and that, in this latter form, it 


is capable of being conclusively proved on grounds of reason, 
tradition, and Scripture. Mn Oxenham was not of course bound, 
to confine himself to the examination of the arguments as they 
were given in my article, and as a matter of fact,.if I am not 
deceiving myself, he has left these very much as’they were. It. 
will be my endeavour in this reply to deal fully with his alleged 
proof from reason, contenting myself with a few general: remarks 
on the other portion of his argument. 
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We have been lately told by a distinguished “ Theosophist,” in 
an article in which he seems to echo Elijah’s complaints.“ I, even 
I only, am left, and they seek my life to take it away,” that “of 
investments of time controversy is one of the most wasteful ;” but, 
if collision is at times productive of unnecessary heat, it has at any 
rate often been the means of eliciting the latent spark of truth. I 
should think one would be within the mark in saying that two- 
thirds of the best philosophical writing owed its existence to the 
stimulus of controversy. And how, without controversy, are new 
truths or new views of truth to make themselves gencrally known? 
In order to be intelligible they must show in what relation they , 
stand to the view which they seek to modify or supersede. Besides, 
in many instances error survives rather from the absence of thought 
than from any more positive cause: get the mind to work upon it, 
and error falls to pieces of itself. Soin regard to my immhediate 
subject, I venture to hope that controversy may lead to fuller and 
more earnest consideration of it; and I cannot.doubt that such 
consideration will tend in the case of others, as it has done in my 
own case, to clear away many of the shadows which have gathered - 
round the Gospel of good news. 
Before entering on an examination of the actual ‘arguments 
adduced in favour of the doctrine of endless punishment, I must 
briefly notice various assumptions made by Mr. Oxenham, which 
are calculated to prejudice the reader against the doctrine which 
he opposes. They are as follows: the opposition to the doctrine 
_of endless punishment is due to the great wave of pagan reaction 
which is sweeping over modern society; the objections raised 
originate with the infidel school; the belief in final restitution is 
a novelty; Sir James Stephen is its first and best exponent in 
modern times; his followers are guilty of presumptuous arrogance 
in the tone in which they assail the almost universal belief of 
Christians founded on the words of Christ Himself. 

. The first point here is that the opposition to the doctrine 
belongs properly to paganism or infidelity. The two,seem con- . 
founded by Mr: Oxenham, though to my mind they are very: 
distinct. The latter is simply a negation either of some particular 
religion or of religion in general; a negation which may be better 
or worse than the faith which it assails, according as it starts from 
a higher or lower principle in human nature. Few Christians 
would dispute that the infidelity of Xenophanes, or even of 
Lucretius, denoted a higher ideal and a far purer morality than 
the idolatryewhich they condemned, even though we may hold 
` that it showed a yet higher wisdom in Socrates to insist on the | 
necessity of religion, and himself to.adhere to the old religious forms 
where they did not absolutely contradict the voice of an enlightened 
conscience. It was the infidelity, or, if we like to call it so, the 
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rationalism, of such men as these, which was to the Greeks the 
schoolmaster to bring them to Christ; and if at any time an 
infidelity of this kind seems to be growing up in respect to any 
religious opinion, if men whose lives exhibit the fruité of a pure 
morality and’ a devoted philanthropy are becoming estranged’ 
from the Church or from Christianity on account of some doctrine 
which appears to them to contradict the voice of conscience within. 
them, it is certainly a call to the Church to consider with all 
earnestness whether such a doctrine has been truly apprehended 
and rightly expressed, and whether it is. indeed open to the - 
objections made against it. ‘ 

By paganism, as opposed to Christianity, I understand material- 
ism in religion and in life. I agree with my opponent in thinking. 
that increasing signs of it are visible in the present day. I find 
a revived paganism in the pseudo-classic estheticism which sees’ 


‘ nothing to be shocked at in the worst vices of pagan times, which 


‘exalts the form above the meaning, the flesh above the spirit, 


_ intellect and beauty above morality and virtue, and which has its 


- final issue in the philosophical system of pessimism. I find it also 
in that Church which was once before allied with a pagan reaction 
under Leo X., and which within the last few years has in the 
Syllabus declared open war against knowledge and freedom, and 
has still more recently compelled some of her best and wisest sous 
to depart from her communion by the promulgation of the mon- 
strous dogma of Infallibility. The rapid spread of paganism in 
the Church of Rome is well ilhistrated in a paper on “ Ultramon- , 
tane Popular Literature;’ which appeared in the January number | 
of this Review. Having previously shown by actual ‘quotations 
that the tendency of much of this popular literature is to extirpate . 
intellectual belieffrom the lay mind in all classes of society, and 
to substituté the grossest materialism for the creed of St. Paul or 
St. Athanasius, the author proceeds to call attention to the fact 
that the authorities of the Church, as a rule, take: no pains to 


. stem the tide of superstition ; and instances Mgr. de Ségur, a prelate 


-whose writings have received the special commendation of the 

“Pope, as having lately put forth “a solemn dissuasive, not from 
gross fetishism, not from coarse frauds in the name of religion, 
not from the stifling of conscience, but from the deadly plague of 
liberalism either in religion or politics.” The,result of the article 
is summed up in the following words :— mete a 


“ As the cultus of the Blessed Virgin has long ago thrown the worship of 
God and Christ into the background in the southern natiofs, both as re~, 
gards frequency and dignity, so it seems tome that a worship of the Pope, 

` hardly distinguishable from the divine honours paid in the worst days of 
Cesarism to the deified emperors of pagan Rome, is beginning to’ be 
sedulously inculcated by one school of Ultramontanes even to the prejudice’ 
of the Blessed Virgin herself.” : . 
. a. 42 ` i wT , 
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This is not the writing of any extreme Protestant, but of one who 
has probably as high an esteem for antiquity as Mr. Oxenham 
himself—Dr. Littledale. 

But it is not my object merely to prove a tu quoque against my 
opponent. Is he justified i in saying that the objections to that 
for which he is arguing (the doctrine, namely, of ‘endless punish- 
ment combined with a belief in purgatory) are derived from 
paganism? So far is this from being the case, that he has himself 
more than once referred to the pagan belief on this point, as 
proving that the general sentiment of mankind is on his side. 
That pagan practice in this, as in so many other points, bore a 
strong resemblance to the practice of the,Church of Rome, may 
be seen from Plato’s scornful allusion to the begging priests who 
made a gain by the sale of indulgences and sacrifices for the 
dead, representing that even for the dead there were Aces te Kal 
KaSappol dducnudrov &à Guod at tov éxet kaxdy dodvovew ġpâs, py Odcavras 
Se Saws. mepipévet, (Rep. il. 364.) 

But if the opposition to this doctrine is not connected with 
paganism in any strict sense of the term, can it be truly said to 
proceed from infidelity, in the sense of an entire disbelief in 
religion? That there is a connection between the two I do not 
deny. Where religion is supposed to be indissolubly connected 
with this doctrine, disbelief in the doctrine may easily lead to: an 
entire shipwreck of faith. But infidelity is the consequence, not 
the cause; it is not-from the absence of faith that the present 


opposition to the doctrine arises for the most part, bùt from a 


realized belief in the existence, in the holiness,’ the justice, and 
the love of God, as they are: revealed to us in nature and in the 
written Word. Once believe that the Sovereign of the universe 
is unjust, that He does not desire the extinction of sin and misery ; 
and there is nothing incredible in endless perdition. , 

I go on now to two minor points on which a few words may be 
excused. I said in my article that Mr. Jukes had in my opinion 

made a decided advance in the discussion of this subject; Mr. 
Oxenham considers that all which has been urged by later writers 
had been already put forward in a better form by Sir James 
Stephen in his well-known essay. Having read the essay with 
interest on its first appearance, and having re-read it with more 
care in the last few days, I-can only state, as a matter of fact 
which may be tested by any competent person, that Mr. Jukes has. 
brought forward many considerations which were not noticed by 
Sir James Stephen, and that, except perhaps in the point of style 
and arrangement, there is really no comparison between the value 
of the two. 

The next point is Mr. Oxenham’s use of the term “ declamation” 
in. reference to my own article. By declamation, ‘I think, is 
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“generally understood an° appeal to feeling, as contrasted with 
argument, on a question in which the speaker is himself um- 


e 


interested, as for instance in school exercises. I do not deny that ' 


I have made use of illustration and appealed to feeling’; but, so 
far from superseding argumenrit, this was done for the purpose of 
making argument possible and real. As long as dogma remains 
in its abstractness it may be used for logical purposes, like the 
-unknown quantities of mathematics; but- if you want to, test it 
by a comparison with man’s natural sense of night and wr ong, you 


must clothe it with the forms of life, and show it at work in actual i: 


‘cases which can be realized by the imagination. ` The weakness 


of Mx. Oxenham’s style of argument seems to me to lie just in this . 


defect of the realizing imagination. He handles’ thé phrase 
“ eternal perdition ” as he might handle an z or a y, with apparently 


an utter oblivion of the idea underlying it. Such obliviousness, in’ - 


the mouth of one who is equally: sure of the ultimate safety of 
himself and the ultimate ruin of others, can hardly fail to give the 
impression of callous. indifference ;- though I am convinced that 
Mr. Oxenham, if he could once bring himself to believe, of any one 
whom he himself knew, that he was about to pass a never-ending 
eternity of sin and misery, would ‘gladly, if it were possible, barter 


_ away some of his own future happiness to lessen the other’s woe. . 
- Has there indeed ever lived a man so hardened as to be able to 


see with complacency his worst enemy condemned to such a fate? 
Or must we make an exception in sucha case as that of the officers 
of the Holy Inquisition, where cruelty of doctrine and cruelty of 
life seem to have acted and reacted on each other till every 
feature of humanity, disappeared ? As to the other point which 
seems to be connotéd by the term “declamation,” viz., the absence 
of personal interest, it is enough for me to say that the summary 
of discussion .contained in my article was also the summing up of 
that course of thought within my own mind which led me, after 


-much hesitation, to abandon the view in which I was brought up - 


and to adopt that which I now hold. 

` To pass on to matters of more general interest. Mr. Oxenham 
charges his opponents with speaking conteémptuously of those 
who differ from them, and with arrogantly setting themselves 
against authority. I should be much grieved if I had given any 
ground for the former imputation. It is indeed impossible for 
me to conceal my conviction that the argument from reason in 
favour of restitution is one of overpowering weight; but far from 
feeling contempt, I have the deepest sympathy. for those who, 


' owning its force, still fear to yield themselves to it, because what 


appears to be, the voice of inspiration is here at, variance with 


what appears to be the ‘voice-of reason and conscience. It is. 
because I felt this sympathy that I so heartily welcomed Mr. - 
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’ Jukes’s book as an attempt to “justify to men the ways of God 
as revealed in Scripture,” and. that.I have always strongly depre- . 
cated any premature demand on people to leave their ancient 
moorings and trust themselves to reason only, while they still . 
believed in their hearts that its teaching was opposed to that of 
revelation. There is a danger, no doubt, in bibliolatry ; but there 
is a greater danger still, as it appears to me, inthat loss of faith 
in the light of revelation which may easily come from rude and 
careless handling of a subject like this. ` 

I proceed to deal with the other charge brought bsg 
opponents of this doctrine—viz., that they are guilty of arrogant 
disregard of authority. If we were living in the fourteenth 
century, when the Church was still supposed to hold the key of 
alt knowledge, such an appeal to Church authority might have 
had weight. But now, after the revival of letters, after the 
Reformation, after the rise’ of modern science and modern 
philosophy, when the Church of Rome has been over and over 
again weighed in the balance and found wanting, in the final 
explosion of errors maintained by her and the final establishment 
of truths vainly resisted by her—now, when she has just outdone 
herself by this last extravagance of the Syllabus and the Council, to 
be told now that one is td submit oneself to her teaching is some- 
what startling to a Protestant. For myself, I will frankly say 
that the dictum of a Church which has been guilty of the great 
mparov pedos of claiming infallibility for itself, and has finally 
proceeded to the écxarov xat rededrarov Wetdos of imputing infalli-. 
bility to a mere man, has for me not-the shadow of authority. 
On the contrary, where the Church of Rome holds any distinctive 
dogma apart from other branches of the Church, there seems to 
me the strongest primd facie ground for believing such dogma to 
be false. ` 

But, we are told, those who deny the doctrine of endless per- 
dition impugn not merely á dogma of the Church of Rome, but 
the tradition of the universal Church, founded upon the actual. 
words of Scripture. So far, as Scripture is concerned, I have 
said something in my previous article, and shall have more 
_to say further on. I will deal here simply with Church tra- 

dition. The authority of such tradition is strictly limited by 
the. Articles of the Church of England, which affirm that the 
Eastern and Western Churches have erred in matters of faith; 
that General Councils may err and have erred; and that things ~ 
ordained by them as necessary to salvation have neither strength 
- nor authority, unless they are proved out of Scripture; finally, 
that it is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything contrary 
to God’s written word, or to expound one place of Scripture so as 
to make it repugnant to another. Tradition, therefore, to those 
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_ who, accept the Articles, has no independent. weight in regard to 


doctrines of religion, any more than it has in regard to truths of 
science or philosophy. The theologian is no more bound by the 
opinions of Augustine or Athanasius than the philosopher is bound 


-by the opinions of Plato or Aristotle. There was, indeed, a time 


when.the thought of Christendom was in mortmain, no less than 


- its land; when literature, science, and philosophy were all in 


bondage to the past. Even yet law can hardly be said to have 


_ won its freedom; and it is only within the last few years that 


classical philology has succeeded in sliaking off that cold grip, 
and dared to open its eyes and question facts for itself. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the exaggerated reverence which saw 
nothing but perfection in the classical masterpieces ‘should still 
survive in the department of religion, and dispose people rather to 
ask what the Fathers thought or said than to use their own power 
of understanding to find out the truth for themselves. But the 
heirs of all the ages must have sadly wasted their inheritance if 
their reason and conscience are not more enlightened than those 
either of men who were denied the light of Christianity, or of 
men who were denied the light of modern science and civilization. 
A man is a traitor to his age, he is a traitor to ‘the cause of 
human progress—I will say more—he is practically a disbeliever 
in the abiding influence of the Spirit of God; if, looking either to 
the right hand or to the left, to the fourth century or to the six- 
teenth, he hides his light under a bushel, and stifles within himself 
convictions which were given for the benefit of all. Whatever 
value there has been in the general belief—scientific, moral, or 
religious—at any period in the world’s history (and I am far from 
denying that at each period it has had its value, both in reference 
to the'then existing conditions of life, and also as preparing the 
way for the wider and truer belief which was to supersede it), that 
value was owing to the conscientious exercise of the individual 
reason, maintaining its own independence alike against the brute 
force of the multitude below and of authority above. 
But to come down more to particulars. If we are now called 
upon. to stop thinking, or to say that we believe what we cannot 
believe, because things will not appear to us as they did to 
Chrysostom or Augustine, what is the ground of this demand? 
These were good men and great men, but they’ had no peculiar 
inspiration; their environment was far inferior to ours, their know- 
ledge of the laws by which God governs the material universe, their 
knowledge of mankind and of God’s dealings with men in history, 
even their understanding of the writings of past ages—none of 
these were comparable to ours in the present day. It seems to 


. me that no one can pass from the study of Aristotle or Thucy- 


dides to the Fathers, or again from the Fathers—not to say to` 
. ; . o 
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Shakespere and Bacon, or to Goethe and Kant—but even to Bishop 
Butler and Wordsworth, without feeling that theirs was an age of 
childhood interposed between two ages of maturity. Historically, no 
doubt; their views are of considerable importance, but intrinsically 
they are worth just as much, or ds little, as if they had appeared in 
the Spectator or the Guardian of to-day—that is, each idea stands on 
- its own merits; it cannot shroud ‘itself from criticism under any 
mystical nimbus of sanctity. ‘Nor is the case far different when 
we consider them as interpreters of Scripture. To a certain 
extent they oceupy the place of scholiasts to a classical author, 
- but this is to a very limited extent owing to the untechnical 
nature of the New Testament. And those who believe that 
Scripture contains an ever-fresh revelation for all time, will never 
consent to allow that its meaning is‘exhausted by the interpre- 
tation of a single age. Patristic intérpretation, like patristic 
ideas, must stand on its own merits, and be tested. by criticism 
with the same-freedom as if it were the newest suggestion of the 
latest German commentator. 

A common form of this’ argument ad verecundiam ie — What 
right have you to assume your own ‘infallibility while you deny 
the infallibility of the Church, thus setting yourself above the 
Church? But a theologian who maintains his own: opinion: 
against some generally accepted belief, no more sets himself above 
the Church, than a man of science who attacks some generally ` 
accepted conclusion of science sets himself above the whole ‘body 
of men of science of his own and previous generations. Both 
claim the right to continue the process by which truth has been 
won, so far as it has been won; or, more strictly, both feel them- 
selves under obligation to bring their contribution, be it small or 
great, to the common storé, trusting that in this way, through the 
combined effort of all, the final truth possible for man will in time 
be attained. Against that final truth neither would dream of 
upholding his own individual contribution; it is only as a step to 
the former that the latter has any value in ‘his eyes. In thissense 
every conscientious thinker submits his judgment to the Church, 
_ not the erring Church of the past, but the ideal Church of the 
future, which he believes to be gradually shaping itself under 
“a hand that guides.” 

I proceed now to notice the points T T by Mr. Oxen- 
ham as not belonging to the Roman doctrine which he defends. 
While maintaining the damnation of unbaptized infants, he 
- regards this as involving “no suffering either of body or soul,” 
, andas consistent with “the highest enjoyment of natural beati- 
tude and with a natural knowledge and love of God.” “ Balmez 
thinks that this may be extended to the case of adults who 
die with their moral and intellectual faculties so imperfectly 
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developed that they may be regarded asin responsibility childr en.’ 
It is interesting to observe this attempt to minimize the horrors of 
damnation on the side of the Roman Catholics, though, fromthe 
way in which his name is introduced, one is rather led to fear that , 
Balmez has allowed his humanitarian, feelings to carry him beyond 
the limits of safety. But, if we ask whether this imagination 
approves itself to our reason, the answer must still be in the 
negative. The Biblé does not recognize the hard and-fast lines 


‘which are so dear to Romanists. There is no such thing as “a 


ńatural love of God,” if by that is meant love springing up of 
‘itself without the operation of the Spirit of God; and where the 
seed of good has ọnce germinated, it is contrary both to reason 
and Scripture that it should ever cometo a standstill,- “except 
from actual sin, which is contrary to the supposition. And 
lastly, what is: the use of retaining the name of hell ‘for thee 


", abode of these happy, sinless creatures, ever advancing to higher 
- stages of holiness, and therefore attaining a clearer vision of 


God? 
The next article thrown overboard is one which i is surprising in 
a writer who contends for the exact and literal truth of the denun- 


` ciations contained in Scripture. He calls, it “a conspicuous 


example of cayeless or insidious confusion, of an ignorance which 
can hardly be deemed incilpable,” when, it is assumed that. 
according to the ordinary doctrine, the majority of men are lost; 
and, he avows his own dissent from this opinion, which, he says, 
“has no shadow of claim to be considered part of the revealed 
faith.” It is satisfactory to find that a Roman Catholic considers 
himself at liberty to take this view, but it is a little presuming , 
upon the good-nature of his opponents | when he proceeds to 
lecture’ them for treating the other view as a part of the com- 
monly received opinion on the subject.” 

Whether the Church of Rome considers it to be de fidė is, of course, 
a matter of indifference to those who are not members of that 
Church ; the serious question is, whether the language of Scripture - 


“is such as to countenance it. If it does, and yet we are justified in 


explaining it away—if we are not bound to interpret literally the 
passages which speak of “the remnant,” “the little flock,” the 
“many called and few -chosen,” which contrast the “ strait 
gate” and the “few that find it” with the “broad road” ard the 


= Itis, at any rate, the opinion of one for whom Mr. Oxenham on testifies the 
most profound respect—Dr. Newman. I know of no sadder, more hopeless book than 
his “ Discourses.” One heart-breaking sentence I will quoté as a specimen of many 
pages :—O most tender heart of Jesus, why wilt Thou not end, when wilt Thou end, 
this ever-growing load of sin and woe?- When wilt Thou chase away the devil into his 


' own hell, and close the pit’s mouth, that Thy chosen may rejoice in Thee, quitting the 


thought "of those who perish in their wilfulness? ” But is it possible to conceive one 
who can thus feel, ever attaining that indifference to others’ misery which he here seems i 
to long for? + 


‘ 
: 
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“many which go in thereat”—then why must we interpret literally 
the passages which speak of “ everlasting punishment,” of “the 
worm that dieth not,” of “the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone?” Those who profess to follow reason and who make no 
claim to infallibility cannot afford to be inconsistent. But after all, 
is Mr. Oxenham so sure ‘of his right to hold the liberal doctrine ` 
which he professes? Has it ceased to be a principle of the Church 


-of Rome that there is “nulla salus extra ecclesiam?” Wasitamere . 


delusion of. Jeremy Taylor’s* when he-qtotes the authoritative 
words “Dicimus, definimus, pronunciamus-absolute necessarium ad 
salutem omni human creature. subesse Romano Pontifici,” and. 
of Bellarmine when he says, “ Respondeo neminem posse, etiamsi 
welit, subesse Christo et communicare cum ecclesia ccelesti qui non 
. subest Pontifici?” Are we to -understand that Rome is now 
speaking through Mr. Oxenham, and is prepared to extend the 
term ecclesia so as to include all good heathens, not to mention- 
Old Catholics and Protestants? : 
Two.other erroneous opinions which are said to be confounded 
with the orthodox doctrine of perdition by its opponents are the 
Calvinistic belief that men are condemned to perdition by ‘the 
sovereign will of the Creator, and the vulgar supposition that 
heaven is reserved for respectable people. The former is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Oxenham to be simply i incr edible—« a doctrine of 
“devils.” This sounds like the voice of a ‘healthy mora] serise 
‘discerning between right and wrong by its own instinct, and boldly 
asserting that what contradicts our sense of right cannot be the 
word of God. Why is it, then, that.the same principle of. judg- 
ment is not applied in the parallel case of endless punishment ? 
If we count texts, there is the same apparent weight of textual 
- authority in the one case as in the other. . If we say that isolated 
texts must be interpreted so as to harmonize with the general 
sense of revelation, that is precisely the ground taken by those 
who impugn thé doctrine of endless punishment. If we further 
-say that it is contrary to natural reason,—in the first place, 
leaving out moral considerations, it can hardly be maintained that 
necessitarianism as a matter of speculation is opposed to reason; 
and, in the second place, if we take in moral considerations, I 
believe that the deeper we go, the more‘ clearly we shall see that 
the fundamental difficulty is thé same in the two cases. The sole 
distinction is that the infallible Church has pronounced in favour 
. of the one and against the other. But.then, what is the good of 
making appeals to reason and feeling if they have nothing to do 
with the determination `of the truth? .In a thorough-going 
believer in infallibility there can be no such thing as a genuine 
and spontaneous utterance of feelmg; what appears to be such 
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can be no better than the squeaking of an automaton, wire-pulled 
by the finger of Church authority. Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty; where the Church of Rome is, there is 
none. , ‘ $ 
As to the assumption that heaven is reserved for respectables, I 
do not suppose that this has ever been introduced into an argu- 
ment except as a sort of reductio ad absurdum. There is, however, 
a kindred error which is widely prevalent, the. notion that heaven 


is reserved for orthodox religious people; that error against 


which our Lord expressly warned his disciples when He taught 
that strangers from the east and from the west, who had fed the 


hungry-and clothed the naked, would sit down with Abraham in 


heaven; while children of the kingdom who had called him Lord, 
Lord, and prophesied and done miracles in His name, would be 
shut out. À 

The strong point, however, in Mr. Oxenham’s case is, that all 
difficulty is removed by the admission of the doctrine of Purga- ` 
tory. I cannot here go over the well-worn controversy, but must 
content myself with expressing my entire assent to the words of 
our Article, that “the Romish doctrine of Purgatory (including, 


-of course, its accessories, of indulgences, and the stored-up merits 


of saints) is a fond thing vainly invented and grounded upon no 


warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God.” 
‘The only question I have to consider here is whether the Romish 


doctrine is free from the objections to which the Protestant 
doctrine is liable. Doubtless it has two things in its favour. It 
leads the living to dwell more in thought on their departed friends 
than is likely to be the case in Churches which have dropped the. 
custom of prayer for the dead; it allows a place’of discipline after 
death to fit souls for heaven, which do not, as far as we can judge, 
seem prepared for it at the time of their departure. ` On the other 
hand the fixed abode of sin and misery remains for all who are 
extra, ecclesiam, as well as for a certain proportion of the professing , 
members of the Church; the moment of ‘death detérmines their 
lot for ever, and even the place of discipline, to which many are 
consigned whom the Protestant view would admit either to 
heaven at once or to some intermediate painless state, seems to 
differ in nothing from hell except in its temporary nature. Thus 


' Bellarmine says, “ Poenas purgatorii esse atrocissimas, et cum illis 
-nullas poenas hujus vitæ comparandas, docent constanter Patres;” 


and Aquinas, “ Minimam péenam purgatorii-esse majorem maxima 
poend hujus vite.”* Mr. Oxenham endeavours to mitigate the 
harshness of this doctrine by quotations from the “Dream of 
Gerontius,” which are beautiful.as poetry, but which, like most of 
its gifted author’s productions, seem to me repugnant to common 


* See Bell., de Purg., ii. 2,14. 
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sense both in its etymological and its ordinary meaning.- The 
torments of purgatory are thus explained :— 
“ And these two pains, so counter and so keen, 
. The longirig for Him when thou seest Him not; 


The shame of self at thought of seeing Him, 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory. T 


Side by side with this, which, given the Homan Catholic view, is 
no doubt the best that can be made of it, may be set the Pro-~ 
testant view, as itis pr esented in a poem which is very popular 
with Evangelical readers, “ Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever,” by 
the Rev. E H. Bickersteth. In both we have a description of the 
death of a good man and his reception into the invisible. world ; 
but in spite | of the superior genius of the Roman Catholic writer, 
I think no ‘unprejudiced reader would deny that there is some- 
. thing harsh and, at times, even grotesque in his picture, as con-' 
trasted with the simplicity and naturalness of the other. That the 
former is not true to nature will, I think, readily appear, if we put 
the case to our own minds. One who has béen a faithful follower. 
. of Christ in this world is removed into a higher school, where he 
is to be made fit for heaven. On earth he has learnt to love and 
~ know Christ, to trust Him entirely, to feel himself more and more 
‘united to Him. And this calm’ confidence, grounded on long 
experience of God’s goodness, on the'certainty of His forgiveness, 
on daily and’ hourly communion with Him, is supposed to: be 
suddenly interrupted at the moment of death,'and to give place 
to a nervous self-consciousness, and an impatient eagerness for 
bliss withheld, in ‘such a manner and to such a degree as to be 
productive of the most exquisite pain. But why is there to be 
this concentration of thought on self? The very purpose of 
training here has been to lead the Christian to look away from 
himself to Christ; his own righteousness he knew to be filthy 
rags; it was only i in the righteousness of Christ that he dared to 
hope for heaven? And why this anxiety? Has he lost his belief 
in Christ’s love or power? Is it harder to believe there than here, 
“My grace is sufficient for fhee?” Why this fresh sense of shame 
at the thought of seeing God? Does he imagine that because 
he has himself come to see his own vileness, more clearly, therefore 
itis new to God? Surely the thought that God has all along 
known all, and yet all along has loved us, and still: “loves us . 
better than He knows,” is sufficient to put to flight all such foolish 
and faithless self- tormenting. Instead ‘of exquisite pain, the con- 
sciousness of being thoroughly known and yet really loved by 
. Absolute Goodness must give rise to an intensity of love, 
gratitude, devotion, and loyalty such as is altogether beyond our 
present comprehension. 
As I have mentioned Mr. Bickersteth’s poem, it may be worth 
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while to compare his attempt to soften down the harsh features 

‘of the doctrine of endless punishment with that which we have 

just seen put forward from the Roman Catholic side. In “ Yester! 

day, To-day, and For Ever,” a lost soul is represented as beseeching 
. his guardian angel, who has just conducted him to his place of 
torment, that he would comfort his believing mother and warn 
his heathen wife. The anes while oe the as aa approves 
the sentiment (p: 92): — 


7 ce For pity i is ‘of God; a fragment left 
: Even here of thy Divine original 
Not wholly crushed. Nor can there be in God: 
Wrath against any God-like lineament 
Wherever found, or howsoever dimm’d.” 


Ages have rolled away, and the ‘angel revisits his charge, who 
thus addresses him :— f 


.“ Yea, now I fear that, if the Eye of flame,, 
Which rests upon us “everlastingly, ; ' 
Softened its terrors; sin would yet revive, 
‘S And this entail more torturing remorse. 
Better enforced subjection. I have ceased, 
Or almost ceased, to struggle against the hand 
That made me.” - 


In p. 356, after the final sentence isa been pronounced, the Judge 
Himself is represented as weeping in company with the angels 
and the redeemed. oe in p. 333, we have “the voice of hell's 
dethroned monarc 


“In shame and humiliation infinite, 
Making confession to himself and God., 


í o God, I bow for ever at Thy foet ; 

I see far off the glory of Thy kingdom 

Basking in peace, uninterrupted peace. , $ 

Only thus fettered can we safely gaze 

On that which is the only lenitive of pain; 

i Virtue and goodness triumphing, and grace 

2 Evolving out of darkness light in heaven. . 
Thus only to the prisoners of despair : 

- Can mercy, which is infinite, vouchsafe ' ' z 
Far glimpses of the beauty of holiness ; s 4 
Albeit, a beauty which can never clothé 
' ` Ourselves, the heirs of everlasting wrath’ ” 


And then all the lost join in one chorus :— 
oe “No tongue was mute, no damned spir it but swell’d 
: That multitudinous tide of awful praise ; 
e ‘Glory to God who sitteth on the throne, 
4 And to the Lamb, for ever and for ever. 7» 


It cannot þe denied that the doctrine, as ihai a is free 
from many of the obj ections which apply to it in its common form. 
Sin is not supposed to last for ever, far less to increasé in intensity, 
as Mr. Oxenham would-have it. Not only is there no actual sin, 
but there is no sinful desire: it is only the germ of sin which is 
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supposed ineradicable, and liable to break out if restraint were 
removed. On the -other hand, there still remains a fragment of 
the Divine original, a germ of positive good, in unselfish love ; 
there is resignation to the Divine will; there is self-condemnation 
and self-distrust, fear of falling again into sin, and, instead of 
the despairing envy which would seem so natural in such circum- 
stances, there is positive delight in the happiness and holiness 
of others, and an apparently genuine and unforced worship. If 
we think of all that is implied in this,. we shall probably con- 
sider that it amounts to a very high degree of virtue, such as not 
many-saints on earth have attained to, such as can only exist 
through the indwelling operation of the Spirit of God. But if 
God is thus present, can it any longer be hell? If He is thus 
influencing thé affections and the will, is it possible that the 
progress in good should stop short at this point? Will not the 
habit of faith be gradually strengthened, till the character is 
capable of resisting temptation, and restraint ceases to be neces- 
sary? And is there no preventing and restraining influence of 
God’s Spirit except in hell? Lastly, if even Satan, whose guilt 
so infinitely transcends that of any human being, has recovered 
so much of his original likeness, is it not probable that a more 
complete recovery would have been vouchsafed to less guilty man? 


And now I have done sik preliminary matters, ana: can pass 
on to the direct argument from reason. 

Mr. Oxenham begins his defence of the oomi of das 
punishment, as I had begun my attack, with an appeal to the 
authority of Butler, not only as holding the dogma itself, but as 
asserting the more general principle that Christianity is a scheme 
imperfectly comprehended, and a priori likely to contain much 
which might appear liable to objection. My quotation was to 
the effect that it is the province of reason to judge of the 
“meaning, morality, and evidence of revelation; that the Scripture 
must be given up if opposed to reason. Does Butler, then, con- 
tradict himself, or is it possible to reconcile the two assertions, 
that of the competence of reason to judge of revelation, and 
that of our liability to mistake in making such judgments? The 
following passage brings together the two assertions, and defines. ` 
the scope of each :—“ Let reason be kept to; and if any part of 
the Scripture account of the redemption of the world by Christ 
can be shown to be really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the | 
name of God, be given up; but let not such poor creatures as ° 
we go on objecting against an infinite scheme, that we do not see 
the necessity or usefulness of all its parts, and call this reasoning.” 
(Anal, pt. 2, ch. 5.) How does this apply to our subject? The 
objection urged to the dogma of endless punishment is, that it is 
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contrary to reason, contrary to what we know of the character” of 
God and the nature of man: it has nothing to do with our 
inability to explain a scheme imperfectly comprehended; and 
therefore it is entirely beside the mark to cite against the 
objectors Dr.’ Vaughan’s maxim, that “he who will believe 
nothing but that which he can explain may well be required to . 
explain everything which he believes.” For instance: the union 
of the two natures’ in Christ is utterly baffling to reason; it is — 
incomprehensible to us how the child growing in’ wisdom and 
` stature, the sufferer uttering the despairing-cry on the cross, could 
still be very God. But though we’ cannot make clear to our 
own minds the manner in which this could be, yet the fact of it— 
the fact that the All-loving God felt such sympathy for His frail 
and sinful creatures as Himself ‘to take their naturé, to share their , 
sorrows and save them from their sins—this, though more than 
reason could have anticipated, is in perfect accordance with our 
-highest reason; and the fact once granted, reason itself shows us 
that, if the Incarnation was to accomplish its purpose, it was 
necessary for the Divine nature to retire, so to speak, into the 
background, in order that there might be full experience ofvall the 
weakness of the. human nature. 

But Butler himself held the darias of endless punishment.’ 
. Undoubtedly he did, and used in support of it that, argument 
from the waste of seeds of which I spoke in my previous paper. . 
Mr. Oxenham here refers to him for another argument, which I 
had not thought it worth, while to allude to—viz., that some 
heathen writers have held thé same doctrine. Supposing this 
belief were as-universal aniongst the ancients as the belief that: 
the earth was the fixed centre of the universe, would it be any 
reason why we in the nineteenth century should accept the one 
belief more than the other? ` Plato, a stranger to that- enthusiasm 
of humanity which had its origin in the Gospel of Christ—Plato, 
who, even in his Utopia, considers that the mass of the citizens 
are incapable of partaking in true virtue and wisdom, who, while 
récognizing the justice and goodness of God, failed to rise to the 
conception of mercy which might bring Him down to earth and 
clothe Him im the likeness. of man (Rep. ii. 380—383)—Plato 
asserts that men may become dviaro., and for the warning of 
others may be kept in misery for ever. But this doctrine, which 
appears, I believe, only in three semi-mythical passages (Gorg. 
525, Pheed. 113, Rep. 615), is at variance with other parts of his 
teaching, e.g, with the fine passage in which he argues that 
. punishment from God must always be a good to him who is 
punished, and that it is the sinner unpunished, not the sinner in 
punishment, who deserves to be called aus (Rep. ii. 380). 


Olympiodorus, in his commentary on the Gorgias, mentions 
kd 
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various attempts to remove this difficulty. One is worth mention 
here. The åvíaros he says, having lost rò atroxévyrov, are unable to 


> reform and escape from théir misery of themselves, but they may 


still be saved in the power of another, ds érepoxivyror odfovrax. If 
Plato had heard the voice, “I am the Resurrection and the Life; 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live,” 
can we doubt that he would have assented to this interpretation 
of his words? Yet Christians are not ashamed to speak as if the 
new revelation had made no difference to the hopes of the world, 
as if the day-star of Christianity were no brighter than the twilight 
of heathenism. : 

Mr. Oxenham’s next argument is one which I dealt with in my 
former paper—viz., that God’s justice and goodness are consistent 
with the existence of evil here, why not with their existence here- 
after? He has made no attempt to meet the reply which I gave 
to it there, but repeats the argument in a form which I confess I ` 
was not prepared for. “The sole. reason why the existence of 
evil does not come home to us as a difficulty, while we shrink 
from the belief that it will continue to exist for ever, is because 
the one has been familiar to us from childhood as a fact of daily 
experience, while the other is not a matter of consciousness, but of 
faith. Once admit that the created will has the power of rebelling 
against its Maker, there is ‘absolutely no ground in reason for 
assuming that the rebellion and therefore the chastisement must 
necessarily have an end. Reason, as far as it throws any light on 
the question, points the other way.” Precisely on the same prin- 
ciple we might argue, “ We do not feel shocked at,a boy being 
flogged at school, therefore there is nothing shocking in the idea 
of a life of continual flogging; we do not think very badly of a 
boy because he has once been guilty of robbing an orchard, there- 
fore we need not be inconsolable if he takes to thieving as his 
profession.” 

An argument of this kind seems to me to denote one of two 
things: either it is mere words, and there has been no inward 


. sight of the things spoken about—like the talk of a blind man 


about colours—oi, if the writer has at all realized what he speaks 
of, he has got so much into the habit of submitting his judgment 
to authority (as we are told that it is a regular part of Jesuit 
training to take their pupils disbelieve their own senses), that he 
has lost the natural power of discerning between ,good and evil, 
truth and falsehood. Of this want of reality, which appears to 
me to characterize the whole of these papers, we shall see many 
instances as we proceed. To return, however, to .the argument 
immediately before us. The created will has the power of rebel- 
ling against its Maker, possibly, as Mr. Oxenham has himself said, 
just before, because it was only through the knowledge of evi) 
VOL. XXVI.  ’ 3 P 
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that it could arrive at the knowledge of the higher forms of good; 
but this being the case, “there is absolutely no reason why 
rebellion should not continue for ever.” Absolutely no reason! 
A child is once guilty of rebellion against a father, and there is 
‘absolutely no reason to hope for a change for the better, no reason 
in the father’s wisdom and love, none in the child’s impres- 
sionability to motives of fear and hope, in the growth of affection, 
understanding, and conscience; and that, though the father is the 
Father of spirits, who chastises for our profit that we might. be 
partakers of His holiness. f 
It is a relief to pass on to an argument which has more show 
of substance. I had made use of the doctrine of habits to show 
that it was impossible for one who had trained himself to live for ' 
others here, bearing their burdens and feeling their sins as his 
* own, ever to become indifferent to the existence of sin and suffer- 
ing in another world; that heavenly blessedness is, in fact, im- 
possible by the side of a. hopeless hell. ‘Mr. Oxenham employs 
the same doctrine with an opposite purpose. “Habits of evil,” he 
says, “become inveterate: the creature may become identified awith 
evil: there is no reason why conversion should be easier after 
..death : pain has no converting power.” pt as 
First, then, as to the inveteracy of habits. Mr. Oxenham justly 
says (p. 429), “The longest and most eventful career does not 
give full play to the latent capabilities of a very ordinary cha- 
racter. New powers are often revealed by some sudden change 
of circumstances.” Tlie question, then, is, What kind of influence 
is the change of circumstances in death likely to exert upon our 
habits and character? It is a change vastly greater than any of 
which we have experience here, and therefore likely to have a far 
more powerful influence. Can we in any degrée conjecture the 
nature of that influence? The soul is separated from the body: 
what effect will this have on desires and habits which have had 
‘their seat in the body? The soul of the drunkard retains the 
infirmity of will, the miserable sense of self-degradation ; but the 
bodily craving for drink, the pleasure in drinking, the possibility 
of drowning reflection by means of drinking, are all gone. And 
so it will be for all the lusts of the flesh: their stimulants, their 
means of exercise are gone ; the habit of gratifying them is forcibly 
broken off; room is left for the action of the opposing powers of 
reason and conscience: judging from the light of nature only, 
and confining our view for the moment to this one consideration 
of the separation of soul and body, there is every reason to hope 
that sensual habits will at any rate be greatly weakenéd in death. 
Again, death removes us from the vain show of this world. It 
brings us, as we believe, into direct contact with the cternal 
realities. Deception has become impossible; man’s praise or 
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man’s blame are equally insignificant. There will be no scope, as far 
as we can see, for habits of covetousness and ambition ; and there- 
fore these dispositions, and others like them, must dwindle away 
from the want of exercise. On the other hand, the motives which 
have led men here to aspire to a higher unworldly life will act 
there with tenfold force, because there will be nothing to divert 
attention from them, and because their appeal will be to’ things 
seen and felt, and not merely believed in. Thus far we seem to 
have abundant reason for supposing that habits of evil will be 
_affected by the change of circumstances following upon death. 
There are, however, other sins of a more virulent nature which 
seem less capable of being thus affected; habits, for instance, of 
selfishness, hatred, and cruelty. No doubt, in less grave cases of 
this kind, good may result from the opportunity given for reflec- 
tion, as well as from the removal out of circumstances of unusual 
temptation. But in general I donot see that, judging merely from - 
the laws of human nature as we know.them here, we should be 
justified in assuming that bad habits of this kind would be changed 
by death. If we had no reason to believe that sin and misery 
were repugnant to the nature of the Governor of the universe, I 
do not see that we could look forward with hopefulness in cases 
_ such as these. But experience shows us that there is a Divine 
discipline which often proves effective with such souls here; why 
may not this be continued with greater efficacy hereafter? -Have 
we any right to assume that the Divine resources have been ex- 
hausted in this life; that evil unconquered here must necessarily 
`- survive victorious to all eternity, a blot on creation ever present to - 
the All-séeing Eye? What will be the exact nature of the discipline 
required in each case we cannot, of course, foresee. Pain in itself, 
Mr. Oxenham, says, has no converting power, but makes bad men 
worse; and he thinks it becoming to illustrate this by adding 
that “a soldier’s life is a hard and painful one, but the army is no 
school of saints.” On the contrary, I believe that the army, so 
far as it is painful, is very frequently a school of virtue; it is in 
so far as it encourages license, and disregard for the feelings of 
others, that it has sometimes proved a school of vice. But Mr. 
Oxenham knows well that those with whom he is arguing have 
never ascribed a converting power to pain or to any other agency, 
except as being channels of divine grace. Where punishment is 
réally believed to be inflicted in love, by one who knows what is 
best for us, and is felt to have the right to punish, there the effect 
of punishment is always to soften the heart; and can we suppose 
that it is beyond the power of God to produce this conviction m 
those whom He sees fit to punish? The distinction which Mr.. 
Oxenham proceeds to draw between the effect of pain in purgatory 
and hell of course falls to the ground when the two are identified. 
‘3 P2 
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“ But there are graver difficulties behind. If the term of pro- 
bation is extended beyond this life, where are we to draw the 
line?” What have we to do with drawing a line? -We simply do 
not believe that any human being will be for ever sinful and ` 
miserable, but we have no evidence to determine the date at 
which sin will cease. “If.the way of restoration is open to all 
eternity, we are confronted by a further and insoluble difficulty; viz. 
that, the will being never immutably fixed, the destiny of the 
creature would be an everlasting see-saw between heaven and 
` hell.” This,is one of the passages I had in my mind when I said _ 
that there was a want of reality running through the whole argu-- 
ment of these papers. If we are to take the words seriously, what 
can we say but that they involve an entire disbelief in“ goodness 
and in God? Because we believe that God has an eternal hatred 
of sin and love of the sinner, and because we believe that there 
can be no peace to the wicked, but that he must be always self- 
dissatisfied and longing for change; therefore the righteous too 
is dissatisfied with goodness and happiness; he is ready to fall 
away at the first temptation, and God looks on with indifference, 
permits the temptation, and opens no way of escape from it. 
Against this monstrous supposition it is enough to quote the noble 
words of Maurice—, 


“ No saint in heaven has that bliss in fee; he never wishes so to have it. 
It is the misery of the fallen creature that, ‘he seeks to keep his treasures 
upon this tenure. The redeemed creature holds his by continual depen- 
dence on a Righteous and Loving Being. While he trusts in God he has no 
fear that any good will be taken from ‘him. Were he to lose his trust, he 
ae lose all good, because he would be separated from the Source of 

ood.” 


Wi 
Yet Mr. Oxenham is so pleased with the argument that he dilates 
upon it in such words as the following: “ There is no security for 
the final perseverance of Apostles, Martyrs, Saints, who are sun- 
flushed with the brightness of the Uncreated: Vision, and sphered 
within the emerald of the rainbow that spans the everastiig 
throne.” 

The theory of akon is next attacked in the following 
terms: “A notion purely artificial and gratuitous, directly in the 
teeth of authority, violently opposed to the most rudimentary 
instincts of natural religion, a clumsy attempt to cut the knot of a 
difficulty by introducing a more fatal one in its place; it assumes 
that the soul of man is not created immortal,.is a dark and 
atheistic creed which saps the very foundations of religious faith 
—yet it is less unphilosophical than Universalism.” Perhaps some 
of this violence might have .been spared, if the writer had re- 
membered, what he has himself written shortly afterwards, that 
“man is not self-existent; his being depends on the will of his 
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Creator.” To assert that He “in whom we live and move and 
have our being” cannot if He chooses put an end to our existence, 
does not seem to me in accordance either with natural or revealed 
religion. As to the arguments in favour of man’s necessary 
immortality, one is Bishop Butler’s opinion, expressed in a note to 
_ the “Analogy,” that “the destruction of living powers is pro- 
bably impossible.” His real view is given more clearly in the text 
as follows: it will be seen how far removed it is from Mr. Oxen- 
ham’s positiveness. “That we possess certain powers before death 
is a presumption that we shall retain them after death unless there 
is some positive reason to think that death is their destruction. 
This kind of presumption from analogy seems our only reason for 
believing that any one substance,will continue a moment longer, 
the self-existent substance only excepted.” The second argu- 
ment is that St. Augustine, and Plutarch, and Aquinas, hold that 
every rational being, from the law of its nature, prefers eternity of 
torment to extinction. It is thoroughly characteristic of the 
writer that he appeals to authority on a matter of this kind, and 
that he reports such a verdict without misgiving. I might ask 
how he reconciles with this supposed law. of our nature the 
existence of Buddhism, and the fact of so many suicides of Epicu- 
reans and others in ancient times who had no belief in immor- 
tality , or if he must have authority, what does he say to Hamlet’s 
“To die: to sleep; 
No more: and by a eleep to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 


That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished?” 


That is, annihilation is preferred to a continuance of existence as 
we know it here: it is only 
“the dread of something after death, 


That makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


This is at any rate truer to nature than the paradoxical opinion of 
St. Augustine and the others. °| 
It must be understood that I am not here denying our natural 
belief in immortality, but the belief in a necessary immortality; I 
agree with Mr. Oxenham in holding that independently of reve- 
en ‘there are many grounds for the belief in the existence of the 
soul after death; but it seems-to me that by far the strongest of 
«these grounds is ‘the contemplation of the sin and misery of this 
“world viewed in the light of our belief in a God of perfect wisdom, 
justice, and love, that same belief which forbids the acceptance of 
the dogma of never-ending punishment, 
One of the most remarkable passages in the article as showing 
the writers incapacity to enter into the difficulty he discusses is 
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that in page 423, where he attempts to prove that there is nothing 
unreasonable or improbable in this dogma, by reminding us that . 
“it is no arbitrary infliction of a vengeful Deity : it is simply that 
God has at length withdrawn from His rebellious creature the care 
and gracious aid it had pertinaciously despised.” And similarly 
he thinks the difficulty got over by quoting the trite maxim that 
“heaven would be hell to an irreligious man.” The main diff- 
culty, I must once more repeat, is this, that the result of creation 
by a God of infinite holiness should be the perpetuation to all 
eternity of the one thing hateful to Him, viz., sin, and that ever 
deepening in atrocity, if we accept the principle here stated, that 
“where pain fails to sanctify, it does but harden and brutalize ;” 7 
and again, that creation by a God of infinite love should result in 
the endless misery of some of those whom He made for His own 
good pleasure, and whose ultimate destiny He not merely foresaw, ' 
but saw from the beginnitig in the everlasting Now of His own 
eternity. Whoever believes this in his heart must, it seems to me, 
unite with it another belief, not necessarily avowed to himself in 
word or even in thotght, but colouring all his acts and feelings, 
the belief in a dark overruling fate which prevents the carrying 
out of the Divine counsels. Another consequence of this belief 
must be that God being thus thwarted in His inmost and deepest 
desire, seeing sin and misery prevail when His will is the holiness 
and happiness of all, must Himself feel a keener and more enduring 
unhappiness than is possible for any mere creature, though it will 
` be shared in by each creature in so far as it attains to His likeness. 
This being the difficulty which presses upon us, Mr. Oxenham 
thinks to clear it up by some Sunday-school phrases about the 
feelings “of a reprobate thrust into the company of the saints.” 
Even taking this lowest ground, if by saints we are to understand 
true followers of Christ, it will not perhaps seem impossible that 
publicans and sinners should be drawn to their society, as to that 
of their Master of old; but the pain of a reprobate (must it still 
_ be repeated?) has nothing in it contrary to reason as long as it is 
viewed as the chastisement of a Father for the son’s own benefit ; 
it is endless reprobation of. buman beings which seems to us con- 
trary to the character of God and the nature of man. 

The next point raised is the practical effect of the doctrine. 
Mr. Oxenham finds fault with his opponents for claiming that 
theirs is the charitable view. As far as I am aware, “ charitable 
views” have generally been coupled with “uncovenanted 

. mercies,” both being held by those who professed the ordinary ` 
doctrine, but wished to smooth away some of its asperities. To 
me the phrase is unmeaning or inapplicable in reference to such a 

- subject. The one question is, What is the truth? Since the 
Christian doctrine of future punishment forms part of a religion . 


œ o 
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of which the avowed end is the advancement of mankind in 
virtue and. happiness, one test of such a doctrine will be the 
influence which it exercises over the lives and feelings of men. 
Does the belief in it contribute to the formation of virtuous 
character, and therefore to the attainment of permanent happiness? 
Mr. Oxenham considers that the belief in endless punishment, the 
belief that this life terminates our probation for ever, is not only 
essential to earnestness in religion for ordinary people, but that it 
is this conviction “which has braced the courage of innumerable 
martyrs on the scaffold or at the stake.” And again, in a later 
article (p. 619) he says:—“From aged men like Ignatius and 
Polycarp* to tender children like Ponticus and Blandina, all alike 
are possessed by the same awful and inspiring consciousness that 
their choice lies between confessing Him before men or being 
cast out of His presence for ever.” Now, I agree with him in 
holding that, constituted as man is, the motive of fear as to the 
future consequences of wrong acting is one which cannot be 
safely dispensed with; I agree, also, that a useful stimulus is 
afforded by the thought that one great period of probation, as of 
training and of action, is closed in death. Both these I find dis- 
tinctly asserted in Scripture; but I do not find in Scripture that 
the courage of martyrs was braced. by a belief in a fixed state of 
misery after death awaiting the impenitent. Nor can I believe that 
such has ever been the case. To suppose that what animated the 
martyrs, of the Church was not the sight of Jesus standing at the 
right hand of God, not the hope of lighting up a candle which 
should never be put out, but the fear of hell-torments, is to make 
a supposition which would degrade them far below the martyrs of 
freedom, or science, or philanthropy, who have laid down their 
lives in the simple consciousness that they were doing their duty, 
and that all personal considerations must disappear before this. 
Even St. Theresa’s wish, referred to by Mr. Oxenham himself— 
“ that the glories of heaven and the flames of hell might be alike 
extinguished, in order that God might be served out of pure love” 
—should have kept him from imputing the courage of the martyrs 
to that, which in the latter passage he confesses to be an inferior 
motive, fitted for the majority of men “ who are neither saints nor 
at all like saints.” te u 

But is it true that the doctrine is useful for the mass of men? 
Mr. Oxenham asserts it with his usual air of confidence as the 
spokesman of an infallible Church, though on such a point one 


* Itis really astonishing how Mr, Oxenham can venture to make Polycarp his type of 
martyrs inspired by fear, when we have Polycarp’s own words assigning, as the ground 
of his refusal to curse Christ, the motives of gratitude and loyalty due to tho “King and 
Saviour who had never done him wrong during all the eighty-six years of his service.” 
The reference to future punishment is only introduced by way of warning to his 
persecutors. 


w> 
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would have thought he might, without derogation, admit that 
the experience of a heretic was as good as his own. I have 
already stated my strong conviction that this doctrine is the main 
cause of modern infidelity, so far as it is not antinomian. Ifa | 
man has not learnt this either from his own consciousness or from 
the experience of life, all that can be done is to refer him to ‘the 
evidence of honest men who, being Christians, have confessed 
that this doctrine was a sore trial of their faith, or, being sceptics, 
have owned that this was the main ground for their rejection of 
Christianity. Of the former, Dr. Arnold may be taken as an 
example, who writes to a friend (Letter 107 in the “ Life”) urging 
him to stifle doubts on this subject, which, he says, “many persons 
endure to their dying day, not sanctioning them by their will, but “ 
unable to shake them off.’* Of the latter, Mr. J. S. Mill, who 
speaks of all other objections to Christianity “sinking into insig- 
nificance beside this.” (“ Three Essays,” p. 114.) Of course I refer 
to them: only as witnesses to fact; considering both mistaken as 
regards their manner of dealing with it. ‘With the uneducated 
mass the effect of belief in endless perdition is probably to deaden 
the sense of sin. Unable to face the possibility of this appalling 
fate for themselves or for their friends, they accustom themselves 
to think that a few pious ejaculations on a death-bed do away 
with a life of sin, and secure an entrance into heaven. All 
this has reference to the doctrine as held by Protestants: if 
we are to accept the statements of Roman Catholic authorities 
on the subject of repentance, as they. are given in Jeremy 
Taylors “ Dissuasive,”t though the belief in eternal perdition 
retains its horrors as a matter of speculation, yet it is prac- 
tically inapplicable to those who are admitted to the sacraments, 
and thus it ceases to have any influence on life, except in the 
modified form of a fear of purgatory. That is, theoretically the . 
Romish doctrine presents the same difficulty to the redson and 
moral sense as the Protestant doctrine; but practically, to each 
member of the Church, as far as his own action and that of his 
co-religionists is concerned, the belief in future punishment is the 
same thing as a belief in remedial punishment ending in universal 
restitution.{ As regards those who are outside the Church, so far 
as the belief in their hopeless destiny is realized and assented to, it 
can hardly fail to cause estrangement, intolerance, perhaps in- 
difference to their suffering. here, when they are viewed as 
reserved for endless suffering hereafter. 

* IT quote Dr. Arnold as exemplifying ordinary feeling on this subject. Far stronger are 
the passages quoted from various Evangelical divines by Mr. Jukes. “ Restitution,” p. 151. 

H e (Discourses, p. 23 foll.) admits, while of course deploring, that this 
is not an uncommon effect of the Romish doctrino. His own view, as I have said before, 


seems to me coloured with a deeper gloom than that of any Pr otestant writer with whom 
Iam acquainted. a 
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There are two more arguments alleged in Mr. Oxenham’s first 
article which may be properly considered in this place. The first 
is that a due appreciation of the heinousness of sin shows the 
necessity of its being punished with endless torture. To support 
this we have a quotation from “the greatest preacher of the day” 
to the effect that “ sin is a traitor’s act, who aims at the overthrow 
and death of his sovereign ; it is that which, could the Divine 
Governor of the World cease to be, would be sufficient to bring 
it about.” In a sermon it is all very well to use illustrations, but 
does Mr. Oxenham seriously mean us to, treat this as an argument? 
Does he mean that the relation between God and His sinful 
creatures is so summed up in the relation between a sovereign 
and his traitorous subjects, that we may set aside all other con- 
siderations and regard it from this point of view only? Does he 
mean that even thus there is any necessary connection between 
treason and endless perdition? Or is it only that we must 
. proceed on the analogy of the punishment of a conspirator by an 
earthly sovereign, though in the one case there is a possibility of 
the conspirator carrying out his design, in the other not? .Yet, 
even so, in what civilized country do we find an unsuccessful con- 
spirator punished with death? And, lastly, what analogy is there 
between the termination of earthly life and the prolongation of 
interminable misery hereafter? But, happily, this matter is 
capable of an'even more conclusive reply. It is no mere conjec- 
ture; we know from actual experience what is the feeling of God 
toward one who thus conspires against Him and succeeds in his 
conspiracy. Once in the history of the world it was permitted to 
man to put to death his God. What, then, was the sentence 
pronounced on the perpetrators of this, the greatest of all crimes? 
Was it a sentence of endless punishment? On the contrary, He 
whom the Father heareth always, He who is one with the Father, 
prayed for His murderers, “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Will it be said, then, that the excuse pleaded 
was one which was admissible in the case of priests and Pharisees, 
but not for men in general? But which of us mortals can be- 
really said to know what he does? Who knows the conse- 
quences, who knows the character of his actions? Who knows, 
that is, feels in his heart, the real nature of the God against whom 
he sins? It has been asked, how can the change of death change 
the heart? If it should reveal God in His beauty and in His 
terror, In His love and in His holiness, might not such a revelation 
prove anew birth to a life before undreamt of? : 

The second argument is that endless punishment is an integral 
part of the Christian scheme : rejecting it, we reject the whole; 
or as I had expr essed it in my former paper, “ Accept this, or give 
up Christianity.” It is thus stated by Mr. Oxenham :— 
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“ Assuming: sin, to deny the revealed docttine of its chastisement is to 
change the revealed idea of the nature of sin and the Atonement, and 
therefore of God Himself. How are we to explain the stupendous mystery 
of divine condescension whereby the Eternal humbled Himself even to the 
death of the Cross, if it was not designed to save all who would receive 
Him from eternal woe ?” ` i 


I have no-wish to. deny that a wrong idea of chastisement must 
clash with the right idea of the Atonement and of the character 
of God. On the contrary the main ground of my objection to 
endless punishment was that it clashed with the character of God 
and with the revealed purpose of the Incarnation. The very 
argument which I am examining is an instance of this. In order 
to make it probable that a portion of mankind will be everlastingly 


punished in hell, the doctrine ofthe Atonement has to be travestied.- 


It is assumed that Christ died, not to save us from our sins, but 
from the penalty of our sins. It is then argued, this penalty must 


be of tremendous, magnitude, if it is to be an adequate cause of ` 


such a sacrifice. Supposing that we grant all this, it has nothing 
to do with the question whether any human being will be for 
ever sinful and miserable, or rather its weight is all the other way. 
Assume for a moment that the sole end of the Atonement was to 
save men from endless misery ; and which will supply the more 
adequate motive for the Saviour's sufferings, an Atonement which 
is not only offered to all but is practically effective for all, or an 
Atonement which leaves a larger or smaller portion unsaved ? 

_ The groundlessnéss of the argument may be shown in another 
way. Supposing that there were no connection between sin and 
pain, pain being cither non-existent or universally prevalent with-' 
out regard to the moral condition of the individual, would any one 
vénture to say that, under such circumstances, to die to save men 
from their sins would have been less divine; less befitting the 
character of Jesus, than it is now? It is not for Mr. Oxenham at 


` 


all events, who attributes such weight to the mere excrescences of. _ 


Platonism, to take up here the line of Callicles, and maintain that 
punishment, not sin, is the one thing to be dreaded. ‘ 

I have now completed my examination of the argument from 
reason. in defence of the doctrine of endless punishment. Had 
time and space permitted, there are still some minor details on 
which I should have been glad to say a few words, but I believe 

_ that I have passed over nothing of importance; and I appeal to 
any careful reader to say whether it has not been conclusively 
shown that Mr. Oxenham is endeavouring to defend an.indefen- 

. sible position; whether, on each and every point, his argument 
from reason has not broken down, not from want of skil in the 
advocate, but from the fact that the doctrine which he defends 
is contrary to reason and as such incredible. r i 

It may be said, this being the case, what need is there for any 
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further investigation ? Having ascertained, on whatever ground, 
that a belief is untenable, why not leave the matter there? The 
‘reason is that, in my view, the non-inspiration of Scripture is no 
less incredible than the doctrine of endless punishment; I do not 
see how any one can deny to the writers of the Old and New 
Testaments the possession of a supernatural and, in the plain sense 
of the term, a miraculous insight, such as must make one shrink 
' from assenting to any conclusion, which seems inconsistent with 
what we find written there: and certainly there are some things 
written there which appear to militate against the belief in uni- 
versal restitution. Experience, however, has shown us that in- 
spiration has its laws and limitations ; it has shown that the Bible 
was not intended to give us any supernatural information about 
matters of history or of science; it has shown that there are suc- 
cessive stages even of moral and religious revelation; that the 
spirit of the Old Testament is not in all respects ‘the same as 
the New; that the most obvious and literal interpretation is not 
always the true one; that isolated texts must not be pressed in op- 
position to the general sense of Scripture and the Divine purpose 
therein revealed. If, following these principles of interpretation, 
we should still fail to discover a thoroughly satisfactory explanation 
_ of certain passages of Scripture which, taken literally, appear to 
_ give a view of future punishment inconsistent, not merely with 
God’s teaching in reason, but also with other passages of Scrip- 
ture and with the general purpose of revelation, we should at 
any rate not be worse off as respects this doctrine than we are 
as regards the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation, or the belief 
- that few shall be saved, both of which Mr. Oxenham repudiates in 
opposition to the texts which might be cited in their favour. It 
is not my business, however, to continue the discussion on this 
head, and I willingly leave it in the hands of Mr. Jukes, who has 
made it his own, and whose view of the Scripture argument will 
have all the more weight, because it was this which first led him 
to suspect the doctrine of endless perdition, and to accept in 
its stead the doctrine of universal restitution. 


J. B. MAYOR. 








CLARENDON.. __ a 


PART I.~—BEFORE HIS FIRST EXILE. 


3 


T: celebrated man whom we know successively as Mr. Hyde . 

of the Inner Temple, as Sir Edward-Hyde, and as Earl of 
Clarendon, measures for us the whole period of what is, in the 
strict and: pfoper sense, the Puritan Revolution.” He became a 
leading statesman when the Puritans rose to predominance in 
England; and he beheld the Puritans thrust ignominiously from 
the Church, the universities, the municipal corporations. He saw 
the first painting of religion on the banners of Puritan and Cavalier; 
and he may have actually heard the noise when Venner and his 
Fifth Monarchy saints, proclaiming King Jesus in lieu of the 
restored Charles, were shot down in the streets of London. In 
loyalty to Church and King he exhibited a high type of. Cavalier 
heroism; and he displayed on one occasion a unique and inde- 
scribable meanness, attested under his own hand in what Macaulay 
pronounces “the most extraordinary passage in autobiography.” 
He was the founder of the old High Church Tory party, repelling 
politely but inexorably the Papist on his right hand, and inexo- 
rably but with no waste of politeness all non-Anglican Protestants. 
on his left. He is the apologist and sacer vates of the royal, 
martyr, and is hailed by Tory rhetoricians as “the day-star of our 
history.” He took part in delicate and dangerous negotiations, 
experiénced startling extremes of good and evil fortune, was 
in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in -perils of robbers, in- 
perils by his countrymen. , The confidential friend of two kings, 
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the grandfather of two sovereigns, he died in exile, vainly 

imploring the monarch, whose way he had paved to the throne, - 
to let him set foot in England. He preserved through all vicissi- 

tude of fortune an enviable faculty of consuming his own smoke, 

and amid contradiction of sinners, saints, and circumstances, 

retained the soul’s calm sunshine of a good. opinion of himself, 
always making the most of a quiet hour when Jove told it to 

leave off thundering.* Such a man deserves some attention even 

from a much occupied generation; and a careful study of Clarendon 

is the more in place at this moment because Herr von Ranke’s 

estimate of his historical position, recently published in-an English 

dress, has attracted the attention which everything from the pen 

of Herr von Ranke, whether very right or very wrong, deserves. 

He’ was born in 1609, near Salisbury, where his father, Henry 
Hyde, resided on his own estate of Dinton, and pursued the usual 
avocations of a cultivated and intelligent country gentleman. 
Writing at a time when he had known many of the most remark- 
able men of his age, Clarendon solemnly avers his father to have 
been “the wisest man he had ever known.” Edward, the 
third son, was originally designed for the Church, but the death of - 
his two elder brothers made him heir, and he was sent to study 
law. Leaving Oxford with a reputation for parts and wit, but 
not for scholarship, he was entered at the Inner, Temple in 
1625. In those years, owing to Buckingham’s confused wars, 
London swarmed with loose swash-buckler people of the mili- 
tary sort, and he hints that he had rather more intercourse with 
such characters than was good for him. Already, however, 
he was keenly alive to the claims of decorum, and conducted 
himself, as he significantly says, “cautè if not castè” avoiding 
“notable scandal of any kind.” He frankly informs us that he 
made his first proposition for marriage, happily unsuccessful, with 
no warmer passion than “appetite to a convenient estate ;” but he 
speaks ardently of his first wife, “a young lady very fair and 
beautiful,” whose death, six months after the marriage, “shook 
all the frame of his resolutions.” Three years later he-married a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, who bore him many children, 
and with whom he lived “ very comfortably i in the most uncom- 
fortable times, and very joyfully in those times when matter of joy 
was administered.” 

The six or eight years preceding 1640 were the _ brightest 
of his life. Not only was he advancing in his profession and 
gaining a reputation for talent and eloquence, but he indulged 
the cravings of that literary genius which was his deepest - 
characteristic. Several hours every day he devoted to reading, 


* “Ym glad you told it to leave off thundering.”—Ixion to Jupiter, in Mr. Disraeli’s 
“Txion in Heaven,” 
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and sedulously cultivated the society of the most brilliant men 
of the time. Ben. Jonson “had for many years an extraor- 
dinary kindness for Mr. Hyde,” and Selden, Cotton, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Thomas May, and Thomas Carew were among his ac- 
quaintance. When in London, Hyde and his associates dined 
together by appointment, and the wit and learning: of their talk 
were much spoken of. In the country he either entertained his 
friends at Dinton, or formed one of the circle attracted -to Falk- 
land’s mansion in Oxfordshire by the graceful hospitality and noble 
character ‘of its owner.. Never were the viands of intellectual 
banquet more richly provided or more felicitously varied than at 
Falkland’s board. One can fancy how, under the genial influence ° 
of the host, Sheldon, Hammond, and Morley would prove that 
erudition had not blunted their wit or dulled their observation; 
how Earle’s humorous sketches of character and manners would 
alternate with Waller’s neat metaphor and sparkling phrase; while 
Hales and Chillingworth, in dialectic fence with the more gravely 
orthodox divines, would practise two of the nimblest and sharpest 
intellectual sword-blades: that ever mingled in the controversial 
fray. Clarendon says with generous modesty that “he never was 
so proud, or thought himself so good a man, as when he was the 
worst man in the company.” The friendship which sprung up at 
this time between Hyde and Falkland, the gentlest and best of all 
the Cavaliers, was unbroken until Falkland’s death, and continued, 
during the thirty years of Hyde’s subsequent life, to be with him. 
the subject-of tender and sacred remembrance. GA 

The spirit and sentiments of the renowned circle'in which Hyde 
and Falkland moved were liberal., Nowhere, in the whole range 
of literature, is there a more just or enlarged conception of tolera- 
tion, a more intrepid recognition of the claims of reason and 
conscience, than in the works of Chillingworth and Hales. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that both Hales and Chillingworth found 
favour in the eyes of Laud, and were encouraged by him to seek 
promotion in the Church. Hyde was in those days an intimate 
friend of Laud’s. The prelate of threescore, whom most people 
‘ know only by Lord Macaulay’s portrait of him as q malignant 
imbecile, listened with kindly deference to his young friend 
when he descanted on the offence given by Laud’s manner at the 
council table, on the evil all men were talking of him, on the 
extreme desirableness of his letting it be known that he was not 
so harsh as he looked., Raspy-voiced, sharp-tempered, fiercely 
impatient of pompous speechifiers who insisted on wasting a man’s 
time, Laud had a sunny side for congenial and friendly spirits. 
Liking Hyde, Laud was ot alarmed at the intellectual liberalism of 
Hyde’s circle, but, onthe contrary, cherished the idea of a Church 
which should have room for the frankest Broad Churchmen of the 
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period. And yet, in those very years, England, as seen by Milton, 
was an anguish-stricken mother, crowned with ashes, lamenting for 
her children driven into the wilderness by tyrannous impositions. 
‘The summer lightnings of wit and free thought flashed around the 
board of Falkland; and Hyde, with Whitelock, and a throng of 
bright young fellows of the Inns of Court, resplendent in gold and 
silver lace, some in coaches-and-six, some on richly caparisoned 
horses, wentimasquing in procession from Chancery Lane to White- 
hall, to dance under the‘eyes of majesty and be complimented by 
the Queen: but in Palace Yard ears were being cut off, noses slit, 
cheeks branded; and, step by step, the conspirators of Thorough ` 
were advancing: on the last fastnesses of English freedom. 
How could these things coexist? The fact need not sur- 
prise us. The most fiery agitations of politics are never com- 
-mensurate with the society in which they take place. In the 
central agony of the French Revolution, when the tumbrils, with 
their load of victims, went daily to the guillotine, the theatres of 
Paris had: their jocund audiences. There was room in England, 
in 1637, -both for the ‘circle of Hyde and Falkland and for 
those of Milton, of Hampden, of Prynne. In the next place, 
Clarendon’s glowing description of the society in-which he moved 
before 1640 once more illustrates the strangely connected, strangely 
contrasted parts played in history by the speculative intellect 
and the believing or the impassioned heart. A sure instinct 
told Laud that the most capriciously sceptical of philosopher 
divines would be more manageable in the Church than the 
tugged Puritan who feared God and knew no other fear. The 
speculative intellect plays with light and lambent flame about the 
fetters of nations, revealing weak places and rubbing off the gilt of 
customary reverence, but the fire that melts them is from the 
- heart. Not Erasmus but Luther originated the Reformation ; 
not Waller but Milton is the poet of the Puritan Revolution ; not 
the knowing, glittering,. satirical Voltaire, but Rousseau the 
half-crazed prophet of philanthropy, inspired Robespierre and 
his Jacobins. Speculative philosophy and Horatian poetry have 
always taken kindly to despotism. No pale-faced nun could have 
shuddered and whimpered at. the excesses of liberty in more 
genuine panic than that of Gibbon when he saw whither their 
fine-spun theories had led his free-thinking friends in France. If. 
Strafford, Laud, and Charles had succeéded in transforming the 
‘ monarchy of England into a despotism, it would have been a stately 
and imposing despotism ; with pictures by Velasquez and Tintoret 
in the palace, with Chillingworth in the Church, and Hobbes at 
the University ; but this merely proves that despotism in Eng- 
land would not have been without those alleviations which have 
not redeemed ‘the malignity of despotism elsewhere: 


, 
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In the Short Parliament, which sat in the spring of 1640, Hyde 
was member for Wootton-Bassett. The important, part which he 
played in this Parliament proves that he must have already made 
a deep impression on his contemporaries... He océupied an inter- 
mediate position between Charles and the Patriots. ‘Hampden had 
taken his line. He was resolved to force upon the Court a com- 
plete change of policy, and to grant no supplies to be employed 


in the Scotch war. The veteran Patriots were convinced that a. 


royal victory over the Scots would be the death-knell of freedom 
in England. But these men had a difficult part to play. The 
Commons were not disposed to deal hardly with the King, and a 
grant of money, even though not large, might be interpreted as 
an approval of the royal policy. Under these circumstances, 
Charles asked for twelve subsidies. The amount was enormous 
for those times, and Hampden knew that the House would refuse 
` it. He proposed, therefore, that the question should be put 
simpliciter, grant or not grant twelve subsidies? Hyde suggested 
that the question should be divided, the vote whether some supply 
should be granted being taken separately from the vote fixing the 
amount. He-had at this time no connection with the Court, but 
if he had been the confidential adviser of Charles, he could not 
have adopted a, course more likely to baffle the Patriots and to 
secure for the Crown the command of the House. Charles, how- 
ever, was one whom it was difficult to serve. His ministers 
announced on his part that no smaller supply than that asked 


for would be accepted. The masterly tactics of Hyde, which 


might have foiled the dexterous and experienced Hampden, were 
of no avail. The twelve subsidies were refused, and Charles 
announced his intention to dissolve the Parliament. Hyde knew 
that this would be folly. Hurrying to Laud, he implored the Arch- 
bishop to use his influence to dissuade the King from a dissolu- 
tion. Laud said he would not counsel a dissolution, but neither 
would he offer his advice against it. The probability is that Laud, 
- who found Convocation manageable, who had his canons to get 
enacted, and, who would have. “been pleased beyond expression if 
his ecclesiastical Parliament could by voting money have enabled 
the King to do without the lay Parliament, was not averse to a 
dissolution. Though he was no imbecile, his conception of the 
‘interests of the Church may well have paralysed his judgment as 
to what was the best course for his master to adopt in civil affairs 
‘at this critical conjuncture. In the Short Parliament Hyde served 
on no fewer than seven committees, and took a leading part in 
_ the attack on the Marshall’s Court, one of the oppressive tribunals 
of the time. 

The Short Parliament was dissolved in May, 1640. In the suc- 
ceeding months Charles involved himself in a coil of embarrass- 
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- ments worthy of his imperious wilfulness and profound incapacity. 
The Long Parliament was elected when the constituencies were 
in a paroxysm of transcendent disgust with him and his bishops. 
The misgovernment which had brought a Scotch army into Eng- 
land, which had reddened the Tyne with English blood, which 
had thrown everything into hideous confusion, was believed by 
the great body of Englishmen to be bound up with the King’s. 
determination to force the ecclesiastical system of Laud both upon 
` England and upon Scotland. Recollecting that the Short Parlia- 
- ment had failed to put an end to Charles’s infatuation on this 
point, the English people elected a House of Commons more 
vehemently in sympathy with Presbyterianism, and more fiercely 
opposed to Episcopacy, than corresponded to the permanent 
sentiment of the nation on these subjects. This fact is the 
key to the entire history of the Long Parliament. Hyde sat for 
Saltash. T f 
, Pym and Hampden hadgnow a Parliament on which they 
could depend in a final effort to put an end to the maladminis- 
tration of. the Crown and secure the liberties of the realm. The 
paroxysm of Presbyterian sympathy in which the Commons were 
elected did not exclude from the House a large and able party 
attached to the government and ritual of the Church of England; 
but this party agreed with Hampden on the constitutional question, 
and were prepared to go with Pym on the subject of religion at least 
so far as might be necessary in order to get the Scots out of England, 
and to guarantee them, among their own hills and heaths, the 
enjoymént of Presbyterianism to their hearts’ content. Accord- 
ingly the Commons acted in their first session—from November 
1640 to August 1641—as a united phalanx. There were minor 
differenees of opinion; there were animated debates; but on all 
the grand measures, including the overthrow of 'Strafford, which 
render those few months the most important in the constitutional 
history of England, Hampden went hand in hand with Falkland, ` 
and Pym with Hyde. Hyde was entrusted by the. House with the 
conduct of the impeachment of the Barons of the Exchequer. 
He shared the intimate counsels of the Patriot leaders, and was 
often asked to dine with them at that table in Pym’s lodgings 
around which, characteristically enough, the history of England 
was then to be seen in the making. 

Towards the close of this memorable first session, however, Hyde 
was gradually drawing off from Pym and Hampden, and leaning 
towards the Court.: He was alarmed principally on account of the 
Church. It was natural that Hampden and his friends should 
consider it essential with a view to securing the freedom of the 
country, that the’ spirit if not the constitution of the Church, 
should be changed. The ecclesiastical system of Laud had fur- 
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- nished despotism with its mosteffective instruments. The Anglican 
clergy, except when they were Puritan, taught as a religious duty 
the most abject political servility. Laud identified the Church 
so peremptorily, not merely with the clergy, but with the upper 
section among the clergy, that he refused the name of pastor to all 
but bishops.* When Charles bitterly disappointed the nation by 
dissolving’ the Short Parliament, Convocation continued to sit, as 
if in insolent exhibition of its comparative loyalty, and actually 

‘voted money to support him in that Scotch war which the 
Commons of England had refused to support with one farthing. ` 
In France, in Holland, in Scotland, the Reformed Churches had 
rejected the feudal episcopacy, and returned to the republican , 
simplicity of the early Christian Church. Taking all these things 
into account, can we wonder that the Patriots of the Long Par- 
liament considered it impossible that a Church based on the 
divine right of bishops, and teaching the divine right of kings, 

. could coexist with civil freedom in England? 

Nevertheless it can be proved out of the mouth of Clarendon 

‘that Pym and Hampden had no insuperable objection to’ Epis- 
copacy on religious grounds; and no tenable or candid expla- 
nation of the course they pursued can be given except on the 
hypothesis that what they essentially wanted was some such 
ecclesiastical arrangement as should be in harmony with the free 
institutions of the kingdom. They were men of massive common 
sense, able to distinguish between names and realities; and it 
was a hard fate which compelled them to choose between 
a divine-right Episcopacy © and a divinezight Presbyterianism, 
when they believed in neither. What renders Hyde supremely 

- interesting as an historical character is neither his having been 
the chief minister of two Stuart sovereigns, nor his having written ' 
the history of his time, but ‘his having been the man who, of all 
then living, might have done most to save the Patriots of the 
Long Parliament from being forced to make this election. Had 
Hyde taken a course éven slightly different from that which he . 
pursued, Pym, Hampden, and the whole party which they led, 
instead of choosing the less of two evils, with calamity annexed 
for decades and malign results for centuries, might have seen 
their way to a permanently workable, broadly comprehensive 
ecclesiastical scheme, acceptable to the people, loyal to a con- 

'stitutional throne, and making it possible for England to eseape | 
both the murderous contention of the seventeenth century and 
the misery and heartburning of our moder social war between 
Church and Dissent. The ground upon which these positions 
are taken up will become apparent as we proceed: 


* Soo the letter to Strafford, in which ho rebukes his correspondent on this point. 
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Riding one day with Nathaniel Fiennes, after adjournment from 
the Patriot dinner-table, in the fields that then spread in green 
expanse between Westminster and Chelsea, Hyde ‘happened to 
remark that “he could not conceive how religion could be pre- 
served without bishops, nor how the government of the State 
could subsist, if the government of the Church were altered.” 
The impossibility of religion without bishops and of monarchy 
without Laudian Episcopacy was a doctrine well calculated to 
. suggest misgivings to Pym and Hampden touching the patriotism 
of him who held it. Hyde began to find himself “ gloomed upon” 
in the House. j - 

The circumstances which alarmed his Patriot friends, attracted 
the notice of Charles. Mr. Percy, ‘the Earl of Northumber- 
land’s brother, whispered into his ear that the King would be 
glad to have a few words with him. He first met his royal 
master shortly before the departure of the latter for Scotland: 
Charles thanked him for his zeal in defence of Episcopacy, and 
hinted that he had plans in hand which, when he returned, 
would place the Church beyond reach of attack. Soon after 
this interview, the first session of the Long Parliament came to 
an end. 

In October the Lords and Commons reassembled, and presently 
Charles returned from the north. He was received with accla- 
mations in his capital, and a large, ardent, and influential party 
in the House of Commons professed themselves satisfied with the 
concessions which had been made. Meanwhile Pym, Hampden, and 
a majority of the Parliamentary Patriots, adjured the nation not to 
think that the battle was over, affirmed that nothing had yet been 
` securely won, and proposed that Charles, instead of being hailed 
as the restorer and guardian of freedom, should be waited on 
with the Great Remonstrance. 

The honest burghers of London and many of the King’s friends 
at Westminster judged by appearances ; the leading Patriots knew 
what lay behind. Charles had for months been plotting a 
counter-revolution. Pym and Hampden had fingered the threads 
of his plots, and knew that the liberty for which they had 
toiled ‘through so many dark and stormy years was in deadly 
peril. They knew that, when Strafford and Laud were removed, 
Charles had fallen under the paramount influence of the Queen, 
one of the most fanatical zealots and most unscrupulous and 
daring schemers in Europe; that he had tried to bring up an 
armed force to wrest Strafford out of the hands of Parliament ; 
that his trip to Scotland had been suspiciously involved with 
plots woven in. Edinburgh; that the Irish rebels declared them- 
selves the soldiers of Henrietta. Maria; that there had been 
Court intrigues for obtaining military assistance from some 
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Continental State. They knew that Charles had never accepted’ 
ex animo the part of constitutional King, that’he had not sought 
his counsellors among thé Patriots, that he preferred the advice _ 
of hare-brained intriguers like Digby, to that of the leaders 
of the English nation, that, in one word, he was bent now, as 
he had always been, except at moments when he bowed his 
head like the bulrush to the swollen stream, upon asserting his 
autocratic power against Parliament. In the Great Remonstrance, 
therefore, they recounted all that had been amiss in the admin- 
istration of Charles from the time of his accession to the throne, 
and demandéd that Parliament should be practically recognised as 
his “ great council in all affairs, both in Church and State.” They 
made no disguise of their intentions respecting the Church, which 
were to reduce the “exorbitant power” assumed by the “prelates,” 
to remove these from “their temporal power and employments,” 
to “unite the foreign Churches” with .the Church of England 
in the general Protestant cause, and to convoke a Synod of 
“the most, grave, pious, learned, and judicious divines of this 
island, assisted by some from foreign parts,” to “consider of all 


` things necessary for the peace and good government of the ` 


Church,” and to place the'result of their deliberations before Parlia- 


- ment. . 


- The bringing forward of the Great Remonstrance by the 
Patriots afforded an opportunity for a pitched battle between the 
party of advance, or rather of consolidation, and the party of - 
reaction, or at least of pause. The debates were long, and’ the 
passions of the -antagonists were so profoundly stirred that, but 
for the self-possession and resource of Hampden, they would have 
sheathed their swords in each other's bodies. The Remonstrance 
was carried, but the narrowness of the majority affords con- 
clusive evidence that if Hyde had been equal to the emergency, 
not even Charles’s talent for effecting inconceivable failures could 
have brought on a general wreck. Had Hyde stood forth simply 
as the head of his Majesty’s Opposition in the Lower House, 


careless whether he were formally recognised by the King or not, 


inflexible in his conviction that Parliament .was the arena in 
which the conflict on behalf of the Church and the monarchy 
could best be carried on, he might have saved Charles in spite 
of himself. | 

. It is easy to be wise after the event, It is supremely difficult, 
in the hurry and heat of action, to adapt conduct to circum- 
stances new and complex. The careful and intelligent reader 
of Clarendon can now point out facts explicitly attested-on his 


-own page which defined for him, if only he could have under- 


stood and obeyed their counselling, the course which he ought to 
have followed. And yet it- would have required one of those 
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colossal men who, at great historical conjunctures, are able to 
penétrate the deepest meaning of the present while it flies, to 
discern and strike into the right path. 

Recommended by his zeal for Episcopacy, signalized by his 
opposition to the Remonstrance, Hyde „was called by Digby to a 
secret interview with the King. The mere circumstance of his 
‘ being invited by Digby to a midnight interview at the palace 
ought to have put him on his guard. Digby was a typical figure 
of the period—a characteristic actor in scenes where romance and 
reality seem to be interchangeable—where the grouping and the 
background are often so like those of Drury Lane that we can 
hardly believe them to be those of history. » Incapable of states- 
manship, Charles delighted in plot and stratagem, and while 
disliking solidly able men, was charmed with such as could weave 
interminable intrigues, and display an unlimited amount of stage 
dauntlessness in carrying them out. Digby seems to have had 
the itch of plotting in his very blood, for his father died as an 
accomplice in the Gunpowder Plot. A few years before this time 
he had joined the Church of Rome, and was one of that inmost 
circle of plotters who drew inspiration from Henrietta Maria and 
her Jesuit advisers, and from whose darkest schemes Charles him- 
self was probably excluded. Had Hyde possessed the instinct of a, 
„great practical statesman, he would have told Digby that he was 
in a position to serve the King most effectively without express 
connection with him. He could have done infinitely more 
for the Church and the throne as the opponent of Hampden in 
Parliament than as the associate of Digby in the royal closet. He 
took, however, the first, and, as it proved, the fatal step. Con- 
ducted by Digby, he entered Whitehall by the back-stairs in the 
dead of night. He found himself in the presence not of Charles 
only but of the Queen. Could anything be more picturesquely 
theatrical? The conductor, Digby; the time, night ; the locality, 
a room in the palace adjoining the Queen’s back-stairs; “the 


waning moon on the water,” if we please. Clarendon kissed, 
8 > 


hands; Digby withdrew; and the King entered at once upon 
business. Informing Hyde that he wished to dismiss St. John, 
the Solicitor-General, Charles offered him the place. “ God forbid !” 
‘exclaimed Hyde. To accept the office of St. John would, he 
knew, be to throw down the gauntlet in the most irritating 
manner to the Patriot party, and to swell their ranks by the 
unmistakable announcement of a reactionary policy on the part 
of the Crown. The King, however, expressed surprise at hig 
refusal, and the Queen urged him to. accede to the proposal. If 
he did not choose to become Solicitor-General, would he, they 
asked, accept some other office? No. He would not be ostensibly 
associated with the Court. He would act with Falkland and 
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Colepeper as adviser of his Majesty, but the connection must 
remain secret. And so he glided away as he had come. 

Had Hyde, I repeat, been a great man instead of an adroit 
advocate, he would have told Charles that the saving of the Church. 
and the monarchy of England could not be done in a comer; 
.but that the magnificent array of gentlemen, at whose head he 
had almost defeated the Remonstrance, was perfectly capable, 
without aid from histrionic plotters or midnight interviews, to 
‘secure reasonable terms for both. The interview itself ought to 
have instructed him as to the soundness of the Patriot appre- 
hensions and the course which the interests of the country 
required him to pursue. He was led to the palace by Digby— 
` a hare-brained adventurer, a Papist, a renegade; and he saw that, 
in transacting business of essential importance, the King was at 
the beck of the Queen. Novice as he was in public life com- 
pared with Pym or Hampden, men who, for twenty years, had. 
been studying the Court and penetrating its inmost arcana, 
these facts might have opened his eyes. He ought to have 
felt that it was madness to let himself be drawn into an 
irreconcilable breach with those statesmen, whose ally he-had 
been in the first session of the Long Parliament, by such persons 
as Digby and Henrietta Maria. Mere self-respect required that, 
having been formally accepted'as chief adviser of the Crown, he 
should insist upon his views being adopted. Instead of being 
firm on this point, he drifted into a connection with the Court, 
without having it determined whether he, Falkland, and Colepeper 
were to be Charles’ sreal advisers, or whether power was to remain 
with the Queen and Digby. He was soon informed, as by a thunder- 
clap, that he had permitted himself to be trifled with by Charles. 

The proposal that Hyde should take the place of St. John as. 
Solicitor-General deserves consideration. Attempts had been 
made in the preceding summer, when the King had approached. 
nearest to a genuine concession of the Patriot’ demands, to furnish 
him with a Ministry chosen from the leaders of the Parliamentary 
majority. The death of the Earl of Bedford, and other causes, 
including doubtless the King’s heartfelt aversion to the whole 
affair, frustrated the project. But hopes were ontertained by the. 
popular party that the essential end in view—administration in 
accordance with the will of Parliament—might be attained by the- 
admission of a certain number of Patriots into the Privy Council. 
Lord Essex, Lord Say, St. John, and several others had been 
enrolled among the Privy Councillors, They had frankly informed. 
Charles that they could give him no advice contrary to the sense- 


of the two Houses of Parliament, which, they, maintained, consti-. _ : 


tuted “his great Council, by whose wisdom he was entir ely to. 
guide himself.” Clarendon states—and there are few words in the: 
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historical literature of England more illuminative than those in 
which he makes the’ statement—that this proposition of the 
Patriots did not startle the Privy Councillors in general. It was, 
he says, “most supinely and stupidly submitted to by the rest.” 
Clarendon himself never accepted the doctrine, holding as he did 
that kings had something preternatural and divine about them. 
Laud was not more fanatically absurd on this point than his 
disciple. He was probably, in fact, much less so; for a good 
deal of Laud’s sermonizing about kings might be professionally 
meaningless; but when Clarendon speaks of the presumption of 
Parliament “in endeavouring to search what the Scripture itself 
told them was unsearchable, the heart of the King,” he seems ` 
really to believe the drivel he talks. At all events, the Privy 
Councillors of Charles I., in the year 1641, were, teste Clarendon, of 
opinion that the time had come when the King ought to govern 
by the advice of Parliament. No one held this opinion more 
stoutly than the patriot lawyer St. John, whom Charles had forced 
himself to accept as Solicitor-General. It will therefore be under- 
stood that, in proposing to displace St. John and instal Hyde in his 
place, his Majesty had suggested a decisively reactionary measure. 

Strong, however, as was this: measure, it was not so strong as 
some which Charles was prepared to adopt. Sooth to say, he had ` 
looked upon the Great Remonstrance as a declaration of war, and 
he was consumed with a passionate desire, not only to crush the 
pretensions of Parliament, but to take a bloody revenge upon the 
leading Patriots. Within a few weeks of the presentation of 
the Remonstrance, within a still shorter- period of his midnight 
interview with Hyde, he struck a direct blow at the life of 
Hampden, Pym, and their principal coadjutors by attempting their 
arrest on a charge of.high treason. , 

Likely enough the King’s actual rush to Westminster at the head 
of an armed mob may have been suggested by a word from Digby, 
and executed almost on the impulse of the moment; but if Digby 
` is answerable for the coup de théâtre, Charles meditated a coup d'état. 
No rational account can be given of his proceedings either before 
or after the attempted arrest, unless we believe that it was his 
settled purpose to put down the popular party by force. He had 
made things, as he supposed, safe in Scotland; his prerogative 
placed the militia at his command; Portsmouth and Hull, with the 
magazine in the latter, were nominally his, and could, as he pre- 
sumed, be seized. Hatred of Parliaments was with him a passion; 
he possessed neither the patience nor the brains indispensable for 
Parliamentary management; and he at heart disliked the party 
of Falkland, Colepeper, and Hyde only less than the party of 
Hampden and Pym. On any possible hypothesis the attempted 
arrest was foolish, but the only hypothesis on which it can be 
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accounted for at all is that’ Charles confusedly thought that, 
having overawed and discredited the whole Patriot party by 
throwing their leaders into the Tower on a charge of treason, he 
might either hurry a bill through the Houses consenting to their 
dissolution, or venture on dissolving them without this formality: 
Perfectly incapable of reading the signs of the time, he seems to 
have mistaken the friendly feeling with which he was received 
when he returned from Scotland, a feeling dependent wholly on 
the belief that he deserved the trust of Parliament as the guardian 
of constitutional freedom, for an emotion similar to the fiery dis- 
content with which he himself fretted against constitutional 
control. When the attempt failed, he did not really fall back on 
a pacific policy ;-he persisted in a policy of war. Within a fort- 
night from the failure he was conducting the Queen to the coast, 
who, in well-grounded apprehénsion of being impeached for high 
treason, was carrying off the crown jewels, in order to pawn them 
on the Continent for arms. Charles was in vety truth henceforth — 
at war with his Parliament. 

And what of Hyde? Let us not ask too much from him. Let 
us not say, though a strong case could be made out for saying, 
that he was bound to make common cause with the Patriots. 
Let us admit that he would have been justified in maintaining 
that opposition to Hampden which he had taken up at the 
time of the Remonstrance. How could he, on these terms, 
have most honourably and most effectively served England 

‘and the King? How could he have done the best for those 
noble and loyal gentlemen, resolute to sacrifice neither Church 
nor monarchy, who looked to him as their leader? It were false - 
to impute either to him or to them an intention to subvert the 
independence of the law, to wink at the suppression of Parliaménts, 
to recall the system of Thorough. At the time of thé attempted 
arrest of the five members, he was probably one of the most 
reactionary of his party, for he strongly repudiates that doctrine of 
the supremacy of Parliament which the great body of the Privy 
Council sanctioned; but neither now nor subsequently did ‘he, 
admit the right of the King to raise money without Parliamentary 
grant, or to use in the administration any machinery except that 
provided by law. He demanded no retrogression; his fundamental 
position was that now a halt ought to be called; and what might , 
have been expected of him was neither more nor less than that he 
should hold this position manfully. It may seem the wildest of 
paradoxes, but it is a demonstrable fact that, in demanding this of 
Hyde, we ask simply ‘that he should have carried out with mascu- 
line energy that programme which, when we read his book with 
care, we find himself laying down, or at least enabling us to 
lay down. He it is who tells us that Falkland, Colepeper, and 
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the whole constitutional party, as contrasted with the mere- 
courtiers, were astounded and distressed by the attempted arrest 
of the members, and “ perfectly detested” the counsels which 
suggested it. He it is who assures us that he joined with all 
_ his heart in the reiterated entreaty of the Parliament to Charles, 
when he strode sullenly to the north preparing battle, to return 
to Westminster. On his own page is delineated that interview 
which revealed to him that Charles stood in the same relation 
to Henrietta Maria, the heart and soul of the Popish party, 
` in the management of affairs, in which Bishop Proudie stands to 
his spouse in Mr. Trollope’s novel; aud, if that interview was not 
evidence sufficient on the point, it was supplemented by the facts, 
also given under his hand, that the Queen possessed “absolute 
power with the King,” and that, when she went to Holland to buy 
arms, she exacted a promise from him to be guided by her in the 
choice of his advisers. Consider all that this subordination of 
Charles to the Queen implied, and ‘then take along with it the 
following words addressed by Hyde to the King when his Majesty, 
after parting with Henrietta Maria, had reached Newmarket 
in his progress to the north :—“ Your Majesty well knows that 
your greatest strength is in the hearts and affections of those 
persons who have beer the severest assertors of the public liberties.”, 
When one thinks of the sequel—of Hampden’s death-wound, of 


Pym’s death from over-work and agitation, of Falkland’s broken | - 


heart, of Chavrles’s “gray discrowned head” falling on the scaffold, 
of the beautiful soft-skinned corpses of the gentlemen of England 
that lay white in the moon by thousands on Marston heath*— 
these words become impressive to the pitch of pain. Had Hyde 
been as strenuous in giving effect to the true policy, as he was 
accurate in apprehending it,—had he inflexibly refused, and pre- 
` vailed upon the great body of the Cavaliers to refuse, to abet the 
King in making war upon the “assertors of the public Ea 
—all that melancholy sequel might have been averted. 

That the constitutional Cavalier party would have rallied to a 
-policy of pacific resistance if a man of the requisite genius, energy, 
and courage had placed such a policy before them in the first 
months of 1642, can scarcely be doubted. All our power to feel 
» the pathos of the war, all our capacity to appreciate the motives 

-and understand the conduct:of the antagonist parties at successive 
stages in the conflict, depend on our perception of the thinness of 
the line which separated them at the outset; a line resembling 
that of two rivers, issuing from one lake by channels divided from 
each other by but a single crag, which continue to flow on, mile after 
. mile, in closest neighbourhood, and then gradually diverge until 


* The smoothness and whiteness of the stripped bodies of the Cavaliers on Marston 


Moor are referred to In contemporary writings. 
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mountains rise between. In the beginning of 1642, the Cavaliers 
were passionately averse to war; and in petitions without number 
the Patriots implored Charles not to draw the sword. with which he 
menaced them. There was hardly a man in the countity who at 
heart desired War except the King himself. Unless we realize the 
intensity of the Cavalier persuasion that there was no irreconcilable 
difference between the King’s friends and the followers of Pym ` 
and Hampden, and the intensity of the Patriot persuasion that only 
the unreasonableness of Charles stood in the way of an accommoda- 
tion, the most characteristic facts in the history of the time become 
perfectly unintelligible. Men with swords in their hands, men meet- 
ing each other in the grapple of war and reddening the grass with 
their blood, were on both side’ anxious that they should conquer 
only by halves. Itis known to every one that Essex and Manchester- 
trembled at the thought of conquering the King too thoroughly. 
it is. less known, but equally certain, thatthe great body of the 
_ Cavaliers regarded with equal anxiety the prospect of the King’s. 
being completely victoridus. -What was wanted in order to recon-- 
cile the parties—what at this period might have been found, but 
, became at each successive stage in the dispute more difficult to- 
find—was a-daysman who could have put his hand upon both, 
who could have convinced the Patriots that there, was no risk of” 
the restoration of Thorough, and.the Cavaliers that the Crown and 
the Church were safe, and thus have confined the whole conflict 
within the Parliamentary arena. 

To bring Charles to reason just one thing was necessary,—to 
leave him well alone. Had his friends in the Houses told him. 
with one voice that war was out of the question, even the Queen “ 
must have perceived that it was useless to try force. And who. 
was the man to bear this message to the King with the authority. 
of one who insisted on conferring a supreme benefaction? Who 
was the man that had dined with Pym and Hampden in: the 
inner circle of trusted patriotism, and had also met Charles in- 
secret interview? Who was the man that put it on record at 
this very time that Charles’s best friends were the “severest 
assertors” of liberty? This man was Hyde. If he had made 
the King’s return to Westminster, or, at least, the centralization 
of the struggle in the two Houses, the principle of the Cavalier: 
policy—if he had made Charles’s acceptance of this principle an 
absolute condition ‘of his remaining, along with Colepeper and 
Falkland, whom it would have been easy for him to influence, in 
the royal service—war would have been impossible. 

Will it be said that, in calling upon the whole party of consti-- 
tutional Cavaliers to decline an appeal to arms, Hyde would have- 
abandoned the cause of the monarchy? Words have been quoted.’ 
from Clarendon which have no meaning unless they state that. 
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the “assertois of liberty” had at this time no design against the 
monarchy. And, as a matter of fact, the monarchy never lost the 
support of the Long Parliament. A minority, in whose hand 
Charles and Hyde helped to place irresistible power, overthrew 
the monarchy, but that minority had, first of all, to cut down the 
Parliament, which still, by its majority, defended the King; and 
when, after nearly a score of years had elapsed from the time: of 
its first assembling, the Long Parliament was once more installed 
at Westminster, it straightway took steps to re-establish the 
dynasty and the throne. Neither the monarchical constitution, 
nor the life of the King, was ever in danger from Pym or 
Hampden, or the Parliament elected under their influence. 

But would not the Church have been left to destruction if 
Hyde and the Cavaliers had absolutely declined to fight? Again 
we turn to Clarendon, always the leading witness against himself. 
He is quite frank in his admissions that the Patriots of 1640-42 
cherished no insuperably hostile dispositions towards the Church. 
The Earl of Bedford “had,” he tells us, “no desire that there 
should be any alteration in the government of the Church.” 
Hampden said to Falkland, and Clarendon does not hint a suspicion 
that he did not speak the truth, that if the bishops were but re- 
moved from the House of Lords, “there would be nothing more 
attempted to the prejudice of the Church.” Pym and Hollis, and all- 
the: “northern men,” were willing to acquiesce in episcopal govern- 
ment. Essex was devoted to the Book of Common Prayer. The Pa- 
triots had been born and bred in the Church of England, and though 
they detested Laud’s “innovations,” and desired that the Church 
should be in sympathy with the Reformation rather than with Rome, 
they had no conscientious scruple about her episcopal organization. 
Even Cromwell had not been a separatist, and did not, so far as I 
am aware, complain of anything in the Church except the restraint, 
under Laud’s auspices, of prayer and preaching, and the stifling of 
essentials under ceremony and grimace. Such were the materials, 
even in the Patriot ranks, afforded Hyde for the defence of the 
Church; before the outbreak of the war. Can it be doubted that 
the defence might have been made ‘good, if the Cavaliers had 
entrenched themselves in Westminster, and told the King to clear 

his head of insane schemes of war? 

In all the years since Parliaments met in England, no op-, 
portunity so noble of constituting and leading “his Majesty’s 
Opposition” had been ‘offered as was now offered to Hyde. 
Even if we suppose that he would have found it impossible 
to resist the proposal embodied in the Remonstrance, that a 
Synod should be convoked at Westminster to consider the 
affairs of the Church, is there any reason to doubt that he 
could have secured so large an admission of Episcopal divines 
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to its deliberations, that the overthrow of the Church would 
have been out of the question? The great body of the Cavaliers 

. would have had no objection to a reinforcement of the Protestant 
elements in the Church, and the great body of the Patriots 
wanted, at bottom, nothing else. By drawing off the constitu- 
tional and Protestant friends of the Church from their early asso- 
ciation with Hampden and his friends, Hyde forced the latter on 
the alliance of. Presbyterianism, first English and then Scottish. 
This alliance was disastrous for all parties. But Hampden and 
Pym would never have sought to impose Presbytery on the 
Church of England, and the Scots would never have been 
subjected to what their wisest and best men felt to be the hard 
and perilous necessity of appearing in England as Presbyterian 
missionaries with pikes in their hands, if the weakness of Hyde 
had not permitted the removal from Westminster of the natural 
allies (not the less effective because their part was to check and 
balance) of Pym and Hampden in completing the reformation of 
the Church of England—to wit, the ‘Protestant Cavaliers. 

True, no doubt, it is that under Hyde’s leadership, the Church 
ultimately rose triumphant over all hér enemies; but she rose by 
no honourable victory, and to play no illustrious part. She rose 
to be no more the Church of Elizabeth, heading the Protestantism 
of Europe and owning the Reformed Churches as sisters, but to 
tum from these in the ineffable self-complacency of spiritual 
pride, ‘denying to them sacraments, orders, and the very name of 
Churches. She rose to be the slave and the sycophant of power, 
grasping implacably the instruments of persecution, and adopting 
as her policy to drive all who did not pronounce her shibboleth 
beyond the political, educational, and social pale. Churchmen of 
comprehensive and generous sympathies, whose patriotism has 
burst the bands of sectarianism and embraces all Englishmen, 
may well regret the course adopted by Hyde in 1642. 

True, also, itis that, if Hyde and Hampden had between them 
succeeded in constituting a robustly Protestant and Liberal 

` Church, the triumph of the Puritan van, under Cromwell, would not ` 
have been achieved; and that, if the reign of the saints had never 
occurred, one. of the most brilliant pages in the history of Eng- 
land would not have been written. But the victory of the saints 
was the victory of a minority, and therefore a maimed and melan- 
choly victory. Had Hyde been all he might have been, the Puri- 
-tan§ would perhaps never have seen the Prayer Book proscribed, 
the ‘ceremonies: abolished, the framework of Episcopacy voted 
adown; but neither would they have seen Episcopacy arise from 
the tomb in which it had been buried alive, armed with tenfold 
power to vex them. Had the Puritans attained, in the middle of 
the seventeenth centuiy, only such a triumph as the great body of 
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the English nation could thoroughly sympathize with, there might 
never have taken place that severance between Puritanism and 
scholarship, between Puritanism and speculative intrepidity, be- 
tween Puritanism and culture, wealth, refinement, which followed. 
‘upon the exclusion of Puritans from all the-seats of learning. Had 
the Puritanism of Milton and of Cromwell been less imperiously 
triumphant in the seventeenth century, the hereditary rancour 
between Churchmen and Dissenters, which embitters social life in 
‘modern England, might never have been known. Of all the 
lessons which the Puritan Revolution reads to men of this genera- 
tion none is more pregnant or penetrating than that conveyed to 
us by the disastrous excess of the Puritan victory. Prince Bismarck 
in his war with Ultramontanism, will find it worth while to remem- 
ber that forms of religious belief, not yet dead, can in no possible 
way be helped to develop latent vitality so effectually as by 
attempting to bury them alive. One must be very sure, before ' 
proceeding to the work of sepulture, that death has done its part 
so effectually that no chill of the tomb will restore the nervous 
tension and renew the beating of the heart, and that “ decay’s 
effacing fingers have swept the lines where beauty lingers” so trans- 
formingly that the affection of bystanders cannot awaken. Hamlet 
took no thought of the babblings of Ophelia when she went about 
unharmed, but forty thousand brothers could not love her ashe did 
when he saw her stretched upon her bier. 
‘Infinitely as we may regret Hyde’s decision to merge the con- 
` stitutional Cavalier party in that of the Court—for this is the exact 
statement of his grand mistake—we are bound to be not less than 
just to himself. He meant well. Had Charles succeeded in putting ` 
down the Parliament, he would have exerted his influence to pre- 
vent the King from taking too bloody a revenge, and from tram- 
pling too disdainfully on the liberties of the country ; and, without 
question, he would have exerted his influence in vain. A very 
different arm from his would have been wanted 'to hold Charles in 
the day of his power and his vengeance; and the golden-mouthed 
man would have found himself thrust from the path of the father 
more promptly than he was from that of the son. We are 
not required, however, to impute to Hyde a devotion to the 
cause of Church and King so unalloyed with worldly ambition 
as the heroic devotion of Falkland. He was at that stage of 
life when, if at any, the element of daring’in a man has force; 
and though he must have known that the choice he made in- 
volved great risks, he must have known also that it might open 
the way to magnificent prizes. Splendid rank and immense for- 
tune were the stakes for which ministers of state played in the 
seventeenth century ; and it did not require heroic virtue or valour 
to take heavy odds in such a game. $ 
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When Charles, finding that his coup d'état had failed, took the 
road for Dover with the Queen, Hyde was named by Parliament 
one of a deputation to carry a message to his Majesty at that port. 
He had kept his relations with the King strictly secret, and we may 
presume that if the Patriot leaders, whose power was greatlý rein- 
forced by the attempted arrest, had gravely suspected him of adhe- 
sion to the Court, they would not have affórded him an opportunity _ 
of gaining personal access to Charles. Their trusting him on such 
an occasion proves also thé tragic earnestness of their wish to 
preserve the unity of the constitutional and Protestant party in 
dealing with the King. Hyde, failing to discern and adopt that 
middle course between’ the Court and the Patriots, in which he 
might have walked openly at .the head of a multitude of noble- 
hearted gentlemen, adopted a middle course of cunnin g and dis- 
guise. Acting ostensibly in concert with the other members of 
the Patriot deputation, he had veiled interviews with Charles, 
and induced him to soften his words in answering the Patriot 
demands. No true concession, but more of smoothness in the 
phrase—such, on his own showing, was Hyde’s counsel to the 
King.’ Charles deserves the credit, whatever it may be worth, of 
wishing to speak as sharply as he felt. Hyde insisted on. the 
lacquer. In a secret interview at Greenwich, on the return 
journey, when Charles was about to proceed to the north, and 
Hyde to accompany. the rest of the deputation to Westminster, it 
was agreed between them that Hyde should write and transmit to 


the King answers to all Parliamentary declarations and messages, ` 


A service of gentlemen was arranged to carry papers between Hyde 
and Charles. The work was done for several months with a vigi- 
lant faithfulness which evaded all detection, and a.celerity which 
seems incredible. Letters were despatched from London on 
Saturday night, and the answers, written at York, were in ‘Hyde’s 
hand on Monday. | - 

Charles and Hyde-were at one in the essential matter of Bishop- 
worship, and the maudlin King took kindly to a man who had' 
neither Falkland’s inextinguishable love of liberty, nor Cole- 
pepers shrewd practical instincts. Hyde succeeded in pre- 
venting a breach between Charles and Falkland. For’ some 
-eause, of which Clarendon says little, his Majesty was offended 
with Falkland, and was inclined, with characteristic irritability, 
to expel him ‘from his service. Falkland knew Hampden; and 
knowing him, could not tear from his heart the rooted conviction 
that England’s cause and England’s King had nothing to fear if 
only Hampden were trusted. But Falkland was a friend also of 
Hyde, and was passionately loyal to thè King and the Church ; 
when Hyde, therefore, told Falkland that the monarchy and the 
Church were being undermined, Falkland was, if not convinced, 
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` at least for all practical purposes paralysed. He could not believe 
Hampden a rebel, nor could he turn from the King and Hyde; so > 
he rushed on his fate, dying, as Clarendon says, as much of heart- 
break as of the bullet. Clarendon loved him truly, and there is 
nothing so beautiful in Clarendon’s history or character as the 
tenderness with which he cherished his memory; but there pro- 
bably was a subtle ingredient of-remorse in Clarendon’s mournful 
recollections’ of his friend, for he certainly had Falkland’s blood 
on his hands. If Hyde had been noble enough to know Hampden 
as well as Falkland knew him, the whole course of events. might 
have been altered; but Hampden was not a man easy to know, 
and it is not surprising that a plausible young lawyer, new to 
affairs, should mistake for cunning and self-seeking that wary 
dauntlessness, that cautious thoroughness, that gentleness of 
demeanour and graciousness of word accompanying inflexible in- 
sistance upon essential points, which were united in the great 
Patriot statesman. , j 

Hyde lingered so long at Westminster that the craftiest' 
planning was required, to secure his reaching the King at York. 
He seems'to have masked his real flight by a feint. Making a 
joumey westwards, he was followed by a messenger from the 
Commons enjoining his attendance. He of course obeyed, and 
took doubtless every precaution to satisfy the messenger that 
he intended nothing more than a temporary absence in his native 
county. After a week or two he presented himself to the Speaker 
with a medical certificate that he required change of air, and 
asked leave to retire for some time to Wiltshire. Under such 
circumstances permission could not be refused, and a few clear 
days, during which suspicion was lulled, would be gained. 
He went’ first to Ditchley, neat Oxford, the house of the Lady 
Lee, whence starting in company with Chillingworth in her 
ladyship’s coach, he penetrated to a village near Coventry, where 
a brother of Chillingworth’s had a farm. Mounting their horses at 
nightfall and riding “out of all roads,” they drew bridle at Lutter- 
worth, in Leicestershire, where a friend of Chillingworth’s was 
parson of the'parish ; and thence proceeding “by unusual ways,” 
threading the forest lanes of Derbyshire and crossing .the broad 
green swells, not yet blackened with factory smoke, of the West 
Riding, they halted at Nestal,a little town twenty miles from York. 
At Nestal Hyde remained some weeks, for no apparént reason 
except that he did all things, now and afterwards, with a maximum 
of finesse and formality. At length the King peremptorily com- 
manded his presence, and he came. ' l 

Charles, therefore, might now enjoy ad libitum that argu-. 
mentative wind-music which his soul loved. If men’s heads 
could be charmed ‘from their shoulders, by deftly modulated 
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sound, it was probable that Pym and Hampden, at, whose 
life Charles still aimed, might yield to the sweet piping of 
Hyde. Otherwise it was not probable. Hyde possessed literary < 
capacity to the measure of genius, but he had no practical talent. 
Cool heads about Charles soon got to know that he was a minister 
for ornament-rather than for use. Hobbes, who felt that -the 
fighting of battles, though tiresome and absurd, and particularly 
inconvenient for elderly philosophical gentlemen, could not be done 
rightly except in its own way, remarked that Hyde’s documents, 
were not of the kind that convinced any one; and gruff Cavaliers 
murmured that the sweet voice did harm. Even in Charles, 
slave as. he was of his spites and his scruples, there was 
enough of practical instinct to make him fret under the pe- 
dantry with which Hyde insisted on making war in legal form. 
The wise thing for Charles to do, after issuing a solemn de- 
claration of his’ respect’ for law and Parliament, and of his 
intention to recur to both—when the compulsion laid upon him 
by rebels was removed—would, of course, have been to strike 
sharply and speedily, and to levy without ceremony what con- 
tributions were indispensable to enable him to do so. By mixing 
war with peace, Hyde could not make the war legal, but he helped 
to make it hopeless. He has a right, however, once more to all 
the qualification ‘of this censure which may be due to the unique 
character of a war in which each side charged the other with 
rebellion, and in which both fought in the name of law. 

Hyde. deplores the miserable confusion, laxity, and half- 
heartedness with which the war was prosecuted on. the side 
of the King. Among those who fought for Charles were men 
as brave as ever drew sword, but the best of them went into the 
affair with a melancholy akin to that of Falkland, the shadow of 
Thorough darkening their faces, the misgiving that it was for a 
tyrant they went to death sitting heavy on their hearts. Clarendon 
laments, blames, moralises, but there is not a sentence in his f 
account of the business to indicate that, if he had been in the 
King’s place, he would have managed better. A Richelieu, a 
Chatham, a Clive could have carried Charles back in triumph. to 
Westminster within three months of the raising of his standard. - 
` But there was no man of military genius and commanding autho- 
rity to strike a decisive-blow before the Parliament embodied and 
drilled its army. Charles, wilful as he was, possessed no force of 
character, and there were perpetual and ruinous cabals among the 
military chiefs. Clarendon speaks of “the usual negligence of the 
King’s governors.” He acknowledges, on the other hand, the 
incomparable industry and superb gifts of the Parliamentary, 
Icaders, dwelling on the almost incredible minuteness and ac-. 
curacy of their information respecting the King’s affairs, and 
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wondering that on the side:of Royalty and Church all should - 
be confusion. and lawlessness, while on the side of what he called 
rebellion was all the effectiveness that discipline, obedience, 
and order lend to strength. It was indeed a notable phe- 
nomenon, well fitted to excite wonder, and not at all to be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that the men whom he de- 
clared to be the King’s best friends while he acted with them 
became the King’s diabolical enemies when he left them. Had 
Hampden and Pym been the leaders of a dissident and mutinous 
mob, there could have been no concentration in their councils‘no 
disciplined force in their armies; but if they were patriots of the 
noblest type, men seeing liberty only in law and law only in 
liberty, it was not wonderful that there should be more of order 
in their arrangements than in those of Charles Stuart. 

The Patriots were extremely incensed at Hyde, and soon ex- 
empted him by name from the number of those who, in the event 
of a settlement, would obtain a free pardon. This course was 
perhaps imprudent, but it was not unnatural, for it is the man 
-who has stood longest by a paity that has most conspicuously the 
look of a betrayer when he abandons it. He assures us that, both 
before the outbreak of hostilities and at every pause in the war, 
his voice was for peace and conciliation. He continued, in but 
the outer court of Charles’s confidence. The Queen and the ` 
Papist Cavaliers disliked him, and if we may trust the impression 
derived from the King’s apology to his wife for appointing “Ned 
Hyde” Chancellor of the Exchequer, there was a slight mingling 
of contempt in the respect with which Charles looked on him. 

It is unnecessary to trace the dreary struggle through its suc- 
cessive stages, or to recall any considerable portion of the inter- 
minable negotiations which filled the intervals of the clashing of 
arms; but it will be worth our while to dwell for a few moments 
‘on the most important and famous of all the attempts made, 
before the end of the first civil war, to terminate the quarrel by 
conference. I allude to the treaty of Uxbridge, which was an 
object of inexpressible interest to observant Englishmen and 
Scotchmen in the first weeks of 1645. 

Let us realize the position of parties at this date. Previously 
to the attempted arrest of the five members, the Houses made no 
demand upon the military force of the kingdom. They then 
claimed, for a limited time, the power of naming the lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties, who officially cornmanded the militia. “No, 
by God,” said Charles, “not for an hour,” and went on maturing 
his preparations for war.: The second half of 1642 and the ‘spring 
and summer of 1643, were spent in the ponderous campaigning 
of Essex and the first set of Parliamentary generals. Charles 
would not yield, and the Houses, as Clarendon says, felt that 
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they wanted the aid of the Scots to bring him to terms. The- 
Scotch influence accordingly became strong; the Covenant 
was signed by the English Parliament; the united armies of” 
the Parliament and of Scotland inflicted upon Charles (July, 
1644) the ruinous defeat of Marston Moor. After this defeat 
it was universally’ felt that, though the King might protract 
the conflict, the Houses would conquer. Changes had taken 
place; Hampden and Pym were dead; what we should now 
call the Patriot Left had given proof of brilliant parliamentary 
talent and of startling political audacity; but the moderate or 
Presbyterian party still.held the lead. This party -earnestly 
wished for a settlement, and proposed that negotiations should be 
entered into with the King. It was not without great difficulty 
that they carried their point, the advance party dreading of all’ 
things an agreement between the Anglican and the Presbyterian 
royalists. Commissioners, however, were named on both sides to 
confer upon a treaty, and they betook themselves for that purpose,. 
in the last days of 1644, to the pleasant little town of Uxbridge,. 
_ overlooking the Colne river, on the western edge of Middlesex. 

Hyde, now become Sir Edward, was one of the Royal Com-- 
missioners. He tells us that old associates met each other with 
pensive cordiality, hoping the frightful bloodshed was now to: 
cease, and better days to dawn. Whitelock found opportunity, in 
a quiet corner, of rounding into his ear that, though his’(White-- 
lock’s) estate lay in the quarters of the Parliament, and where his. 

-estate lay he must lie also, his heart was with the King. Vane, 
St. John, and Prideaux, the brilliant and alarming men of the 
Left, profoundly feared an understanding between the Présby-- 
terians and the Court, and were “spies on the rest” of the Parlia-- 
mentary Commissioners. 

They first took up the Church question. On this the Scotch-.- 
man, Alexander Henderson, stood forth as spokesman of the- 
Parliament, and Clarendon pointedly states that the whole matter: 
was in his hands. In the history of Great Britain, no Scottish 
ecclesiastic has occupied so august a position; and the fact 
that Henderson occupied it, implying as it does the entire con-- 
fidence of his own countrymen, and the trust of that immense 
multitude of the nobility and people of England which had risen 
up against the King, proves him to have been no ordinary man.. 
He acted with caution and prudence. It was one of the dominant 
ideas of the time that ecclesiastical uniformity throughout the 
three kingdoms could not be dispensed with. Here and there a 
solitary thinker might have risen above this idea, but it held un- 
disputed sway over the vast majority of minds. On the basis of 
this agreement Henderson attempted to build. “Weall believe,” 
he said in effect, “that there cannot be more than one eccle— 
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siastical arrangement throughout the three kingdoms; the Epis- 
copal arrangement attempted by Archbishop Laud is impracti- 
cable—the logic of half-a-dozen battles, concluding with Marston 
Moor, settles that; the Presbyterian is the only other arrange- 
ment in the field. Let us waive all questions as to whether 
Episcopacy is lawful or unlawful ; it is palpably inexpedient ;, and 
his Majesty has shown, by sanctioning a Presbyterian -Church in 
Scotland, that he has no conscientious objections to the system.” - 

Had Charles and Hyde treated the business as statesmen, how 
would they have proceeded? The door which, by avoidance of 
any assertion of the unlawfulness of Episcopacy, Henderson 
almost ostentatiously left open, might have given entrance into the 
Church, when the Scotch army had been sent home and a new 
Parliament was elected, to as much Episcopacy as the English 
nation, if we except the Laudian faction, desired. Hollis, who, 
Clarendon says, supported the Presbyterians only because they 
opposed the more aggressive party, and who, after the Restora- 
tion, obtained a peerage, can hardly have thought Henderson’s 
proposition irreversibly destructive of Episcopacy in England. 
The Presbyterians were intensely anxious to arrest the Revolu-. 
tion and preserve the monarchy. Clarendon informs us that the 
Earl of Loudon promised, on behalf of the Scots, that, if satisfied 
in the Church question, they would use their influence to obtain 
favourable terms for the King in civil affairs. But Charles and 
Hyde either would not or could not play the game that was in 
. their hands. About this time a new hope had risen on the King. 
Montrose’s victories were going off in the north, and he mistook 
their meteoric gleam for dawn. Probably, however, even Mont- 
rose’s success did notinfluence Charlesso decisively as his immutable 
faith in the divine right of bishops. Laud himself could not have 
taken his stand on a narrower dogmatic rock than that on which the 
ecclesiastical representative of Charles‘at Uxbridge set his foot. Dr. 
Stewart maintained that, “without bishops there could be no ordi- 
nation of ministers, and consequently no administration of sacra- 
ments, or performance of the ministerial functions.” It was idle 
to expect that the Parliament could assent to this. For four 
days Henderson tried to draw the King’s men from their theo- 
logical entrenchments, and to have the matter fought out on the 
open ground of the practical necessities of the case. Charles stood 
upon his conscience, and Dr. Stewart told Henderson, in reply to 
the observation that the King had established Presbytery in 
Scotland, that the English coronation oath did not bind his 
Majesty out of England. It is singular that Lord Macaulay, ia 
denying the King’s conscientiousness on the ground of his incon- 
sistency, should have overlooked Dr. Stewart’s argument. 

Charles had thrown away his last chance of being saved by the 
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Presbyterians. Whether the entire party, Scottish and English, 
could at this stage have saved him is not quite certain; but it is 
extremely improbable that, if he had granted all the demands of 
the Presbyterians at Newcastle, eighteen months later, they would 
have been able to pull him through. One of Clarendon’s fixed 
ideas, now and hereafter, was that the Church could not be 
saved by the aid of Scottish Presbyterians. Even when acting 
for Charles II., he absolutely declined that alliance. “If we 
make_the Church what they want it to be”—this appears to 
have been the gist of his reasoning—“it will not be worth saving; 
and if we accept their aid in the hope of subsequently check- 
mating them, we may find them too strong for us. With the 
English Presbyterians we can deal; sooner or later they will be 


` found manageable; but on the Scotch whinstone we should 
, only break our teeth. 


”. He may have been correct. Systems of 


which the genius is diverse cannot really be amalgamated. 
Two cuckoos cannot flourish in the same nest; but when one 
of the rival cuckoos has got the other impaled on the thorns, 
the young hedge-sparrows, though they may have been of the 
faction’ of the fallen, are not formidable. This seems to be the 


- philosophy of Hyde’s consistent resolution to hold no terms with ` 


English Presbyterians when they acted along with the stubborn 
Presbyterians of Scotland. 

_ So much in justice to the sagacity of Clarendon; nevertheless 
there are strong grounds for alleging that he had at Uxbridge 
a real chance of saving the King’s crown and life without 
conclusively sacrificing Episcopacy. The Scots were already in 
1645 disliked in England; so soon aè “the war-drums throbbed 
no longer,” there would have been an irresistible desire to send 


‘them about their business; and if the Scots had seen the English 


Presbyterians reasonably treated, and found themselves again 
on the north of the Tweed, not even the eloquence of Vane 
would have induced them to recross it. Charles would have 
fretted and plotted; but in the supposed case, all the best men 
of Hampden’s party and all the best men of Clarendon’s party 
would have united to prevent him from recalling the régime of 
Strafford in the State or the régime of Laud in the Church; 
and a permanent settlement might have been attained, com- 
bining the good that was in the Puritans and the good that 
was in the Cavaliers. Hallam speaks of the period when the 
Long Parliament was ‘elected'as “more eminent for steady 
and- scrupulous conscientiousness in private life than any, 
perhaps, that had gone before or has followed.” Public spirit, 
veligious earnestness, a high tone of sentiment, a stateliness and 
reserved courtesy of manner, and even a gravely eloquent and 
elevated style of speech, were the common characteristics of that — 
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great party which, in the first session of the Long Parliament, 
marched under one banner, and which might, I think, even so 
late as the beginning of 1645, have been taught to march under 
one banner again. The revolution, it will be said—I have myself 
in fact said—was sure to run its course; the river, having risen 
in flood, could not but sweep over and leave behind the Presby- 
terian embankment, first, in its outward rush of inundation, secondly, 
in its return to the original channel. This did occur, This was 
inevitable from the-moment that the party of advance, meagre in 
numbers, but magnificent in genius, energy, and valour, gained the 
ascendency and grasped the sword. But in the beginning of 1645, 
this party possessed neither ascendency in Parliament nor control 
of the army; and if-moderate men, Cavalier and Presbyterian, had 
formed a coalition, I cannot see that the most brilliant minority, 
. While so small as that of the Independents, could have prevailed 
against them. The Presbyterians infinitely detested the war. The 
bitterness between the King’s Commissioners and their old friends 
of the moderate party, which took the place, Clarendon tells us, 
in the later sessions of the Uxbridge conference, of that eager and 
glad civility perceptible on both sides at its commencement, was 
due to the consciousness of the Presbyterians that the Cavaliers 
were refusing them the opportunity of saving the King, and 
were forcing them to have recourse to that infant Hercules who 
was erelong to trample down first Cavaliers and then Presbyterians. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Royal and Parliamentary, 
having failed to arrive at an agreement, the Civil Commissioners 
could hardly hope to agree. The debate went on for a fortnight 
longer, but Charles would not surrender the militia, and the day 
had passed when the Parliament would take less. f 

In a few months the new model army completed the ruin of the 
King at Naseby, and little occurred that need detain us until we 
find Hyde an exile in Jersey. , 

PETER BAYNE. 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


EW subjects at the present time are receiving more attention 
from thoughtful minds-than that of Elementary Education. 
Independently of the various questións relating to the best mode 
of developing the physical and mental capacities of youth, the 
principles on which education itself should be conducted have 
become the battle-field between, those two great parties who are 


now contending for the mastery, not only in this country but . 


throughout Europe. On the one hand we find those who, though _ 


with some variations, may be classed as the disciples of Auguste 
/ Comte, proclaiming that all systems founded ‘on theology are 
effete, and introducing the new gospel of experimental develop- 
: mentas the one thing needed for the regeneration of society. 
On the other hand. are those who, under many varieties, may 
` be designated theologians, and who deem it essential to “this 
regeneration that society shall be deeply imbued with prin- 
ciples of religious faith and obedience, and with more rever- 
ence for those unseen realities, the recognition of which the 
Positivists would exclude as a hindrance rather than an aid to 
the higher development of humanity. It is worthy of remark in 
passing, that this assertive philosophy is really no more than ‘the 
restoration in the eighteenth century of.the doctrines taught by 
Confucius five hundred years before the Christian era; and that its 
teaching may be summed up in the words of the Chinese philo- 
_ sopher, who when asked by one of his disciples as to the existence 
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of a Divine Spiit and a future state, replied that “such things 
might be, but as they were incapable of proof, it was useless to 
perplex the mind regarding them, and that the best use a wise 
man could make of time was to give sole attention to those 
things which were proved realities, and to fit himself for the 
‘attainment of the greatest advantage from the world in which he 
was placed. z 

It is by no means surprising that the advocates of these two 
conflicting principles should have found in the question of the 
education of the young their great battle-field ; for little influence 
comparatively can be exerted upon the adult generation, who for 
the most part will remain what early education, habit, and asso- 
ciations have made them; but it is far different with respect to 
those who are now being reared in a world of mental activity 
hitherto unknown, and who are peculiarly susceptible of new 
impressions. It may be well to point out that the principles 
of the secular educationalists have already been thoroughly 

‘proved, and found wanting, for they were anticipated by 
Gautama Buddha over 2,400 years ago, and have existed for 
centuries in many parts of the world where the Buddhist religion | 
holds sway, especially in the Burmese Empire. There the State 
has accepted them as defining its duty, and every child has been 
submitted to a purely secular training; but the results have been 
such as might have been expected to follow from such a plan, 
and it has issued only.in moral degradation and gross materialism, 
although a finer example of it could hardly have been imagined, 
the Buddhist system being in itself about the most perfect appli- 
cation yet of a theory of social and individual perfection founded 
on practical atheism. 

‘In considering the question of elementary education with 
reference to our own country, it is important to realize the 
immense effect that must be produced for good or evil by the Act 
of 1870, which declares that every parent is legally responsible 
for the proper education of his children. It is true that at present 
no great results either way may be very evident, the time being 
as yet too short. Atleast twelve years more must elapse before 
it will be possible to pass a fair judgment on the operation of this 
Act, even in those places where school boards have been esta- 
blished; and a still longer period will be necessary in those large 
districts of the country only,as yet indirectly affected by it. The 
older children, now for the first time being forcéd into school, will 
derive a comparatively small part of the advantages intended to 
be secured to them by the education laws; lacking the early 
training and discipline of the infant schools, and humiliated by 
‘their inferiority. to children much younger’ than themselves, the 
tuition under which they are placed is irksome and disagreeable 
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to them. They submit to it unwillingly, and seize every oppor- 
` tunity of shirking it. Our hope rests with those ‘young children 
now entering the infant schools, whose intelligence is being thus 
early awakened, and their minds pyepared to appreciate the 
` education they will by-and-by receive in the upper schools. As 
these children grow up toward manhood and womanhood, and 
only then, shall we be able fully to estimate the effects of the work 
now being.done in the way of education. 

Compulsory education is a new thing in England, and it is little 
exaggeration to say that the future welfare of our country, the: 
position it will hold among surrounding nations, its future place 
in history, and, above all, the answer to the question whether or 
not England will continue to fulfil its high mission as the 
exemplar of political liberty combined with social order, of reli- 
gious faith combined with the utmost freedom of inquiry, of the 
purity of home life combined with high civilization and vast 
wealth, depends in a great measure upon the principles on which 
our national education shall be conducted. 

It is not proposed in this paper to enter into the history 
of education in this country; such work has been already done 
by abler writers; and for any who may be anxious to study the 
subject, there are ample materials available. It may briefly ` 
be.said, that until forty, years ago, we had no system of national 
education; since then, great progress has been made towards 
perfecting one, and the most important advance was taken in the 
Act passed under the influence of Mr. Forster in 1870, the provisions 
of which, considering the difficulties that surrounded the questions 
reflect upon its author the greatest honour. 

It is, however, no credit to our statesmen that they should for 
so long have neglected the subject of elementary education; and 
such neglect would be inexplicable, were we not still experiencing 
remnants of the strong prejudice which has existed in connection 
with it, for even to the present time a large number of persons 
regard the education of those inferior to themselves in position 
with jealousy; and fear that the result may be the abolition of all 
social distinctions, the sapping of the foundations of society, and 
the introduction of anarchy. Such persons seem to forget that . 
' education when it becomes universal will confer no pre-eminence ; 
that it is only bad and injudicious teaching which would indispose 
the recipient to any kind of honourable labour; and that igno- . 

rance is a mighty power capable of being used chiefly in the 
interests of disorder and anarchy. It is almost vain to attempt 
to convince where such prejudice exists, and unfortunately the 
persons who hold these views are for the most part content with 
the occupation of foreboding evil things, and resolutely decline to- 
take any trouble toward making the best of what has been accom- 
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` plished, or to use their influence in aid of those who are labouring 

to render education a power for good instead of evil. It was 
without doubt the influence of such mischievous persons, supported 
by the great power of selfish indifference, that allowed the poorer - 
‘classes up to 1838 to remain almost entirely without the means of 
culture; and this state of things would probably have continued 
` longer, had not the slumbering conscience of the better part of 
the community been roused by the revelations of the police courts, 
and the reports of the prison authorities, which forced upon its 
notice the awful and startling fact that nine-tenths of those who 
were being condemned, in the name of justice, to imprisonment, ` 
transportation, or death, were not only without education, but 
entirely deficient in any knowledge of right and wrong. 

The reports sent in to the Government_in that year state that 
only nine out of every hundred criminals could read and write ;. 
and with regard to the moral condition of the remainder, the 
statement of the prison authorities may be summed up in the 
concise report of the chaplain of Bedford Gaol, that 


“ The leading characteristic of the prisoners committed for crime is a 
heathenish ignorance of the simplest traths of religion and morality ; no 
pen can depict in colours sufficiently dark the. moral and spiritual deb se- 
ment of the vasily greater number ot those unhappy beings wao pass 
through the prisons.” 


These reports became a EET in the history of education ; ~ 
first the Churches, then the politicians, took up the question, and 
lastly the commercial community ; upon whose unwilling attention 
it was unpleasantly forced some years ago, that through inade- 
quate education, our country was fast losing that superiority in 
manufactures which it had previously held, while better educated 
nations were outstripping her in the race. This consideration, 
though most important, appears now to hold too exclusive a 
position in the minds of many friends and energetic promoters of 
education; for it behoves us to bear in mind that commercial 
superiority and wealth-do not by themselves ensure a nation’s 
greatness or happiness; and that its children may excel in tech- 
nical skill and knowledge, and yet be sunk in selfishness and vice. 

The object of the following pages is to endeavour to show 
what national education should be in order to fulfil its true design, 
and to compare this ideal with what it actually is. 

Education, as the word itself indicates, should be the drawing ` 
out of latent powers; and in the application of this process due 
consideration must be had to the age and circumstances of those 
brought under instruction, so that we may not prematurely tax the 
strength or overload the mind with more than it can assimilate. . 
We find then in the child three powers waiting for development, 
namely, those of observation, memory, and reflection ; with which 
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through instruction in the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
the child may gradually reach such a knowledge of the world around 
it, and of the special secular work it may have to do in the world, 
as shall enable it to take its proper place in due time as a useful 
member of the community. If, however, education is to be a real 
blessing it must not stop-here, but should be applied to the whole - 
being; taking no less cognizance of the moral than of the mental 
part of the child’s nature, namely, the will and the affections, upon 
the proper discipline and direction of which it will depend whether 
the powers placed in his hands shall be directed to the ennobling 
of his character, the benefit of his fellow-creatures, and the honour 
of his Maker; or to the better gratification of that selfishness 
which in its exhibitions of pride, covetousness, envy, lust, and 
other vices, degrades the man, and makes him a source of danger 
and misery to his fellows. It is impossible at the present time to 
urge too strongly upon public attention the importance of the 
issue that is being raised as to the future character of the education 2 
to be given in our elementary day schools, the more so since there 
is far too much tendency to shirk such a question as this when it 
provokes contest, and to let things take theif course, which, when 
unguided, is generally downward. Moreover we have now an 
active and influential party who are straining every nerve to cast: 
out the’ Bible from our schools, and introduce so-called purely 
secular education, meaning thereby that the teaching shall be 
entirely in the literal meaning of the word “atheistic;” that the 
teachers shall be mere machines for imparting the arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, be forbidden to influence thé children 
under their care in the paths of virtue by any higher motive than 
expediency ; nor, however ignorant the children are that come 
-under their influence, be allowed to say one word to enlighten 
them regarding the simplest truths of religion. It would seem at 
first sight that such a theory of education could only obtain 
acceptance in a heathen country; but the leaders of the secular 
party have of late boldly proclaimed their views, and have also 
succeeded in carrying them into practice in the large town of 
Birmingham, where the Bible, with every kind of religious teach- 
ing, has been banished from the board schools. 

It is true that probably to quiet the qualms of conscience they 
have favoured the establishment of what is called “ The Religious 
Education Society,” and lend their schools twice a week at a small 
charge to professors of any faith who can collect the children into 
them ; but the result of this experiment has proved its folly as a 
substitute for making Bible instruction one portion of the regular , 
school teaching; for even with all the power of novelty to back 
it, and all the enthusiasm of a portion of the Dissenting body 
determined to make it a success, only 140 teachers have been 
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found, and only 5,462 out of 12,698 children attending the board 
schools can be got to attend. Itis very improbable that this plan 
will become any moře successful in the future, since those bodies 
who most value religious education have their own schools to 
occupy their attention; and very little reflection will show how 
increasingly difficult it will be to enlist volunteers who have both 
time and ability as well as sufficient zeal to induce them week 
after week to leave their counting-houses, their warehouses, and 
their homes, at an early hour to give religious teaching to the 
board-school children; but even were this difficulty overcome, 
and the 1,000 volunteers needed came forward to educate the 
20,000 children that next year will be in attendance at the 
Birmingham board schools, a still greater difficulty remains, 
namely, how to induce those children who most require it to 
attend this instruction, for there is unfortunately no question with 
respect to the indifference to religion prevailing among large 
masses of the adult poor; and the children of these, obtaining no 
religious instruction at home, for the most part grow up like their 
parents, indifferent to religion, and attend neither Sunday-school nor 
place of worship. It appears that out of the 12,000 children attend- 
ing the Birmingham board school, only 5,000 avail: themselves of 
religious teaching, while 7,000 keep away and may thus never see 
an open Bible or hear a prayer uttered ; and so, after their course 
of secular instruction in these schools is ended, they will quit them 
cleverer, indeed, and furnished with more power for carrying out 
their desires; but ignorant of the simplest truths of religion, un- 
restrained by any knowledge of a Divine Being to whom they are 
aesponsible, of a divine revelation of God’s will or of any higher 
sanction to the principles of truth, honesty, or virtue than the penal 
consequences attached by the law of the land to their violation. It 
needs no prevision to foretell that should these principles of educa- 
tion generally prevail, the words of the report of 1838 will again 
‘become true, and our prisons be filled with wretched beings 
whose leading characteristic wil! be a heathenish ignorance of the 
primary truths of religion and morality. It is sometimes argued. 
that for the most part these children attend Sunday-schools, an 
assertion, however, totally unsupported by evidence, and indeed 
negatived by the fact that in the poorer districts of our large towns 
the accommodation in Sunday-schools, as well as the supply of 
teachers, is totally inadequate to meet the needs of the number of 
the children who attend board schools, while under the best of 
circumstances it is but little religious knowledge that poor children 
to whom the Bible during the week is a closed: book could obtain 
-during the few hours in the year devoted to Sunday-school in- 
struction. It is also argued that when religion is banished from the 
day-schools evangelists will arise to instruct all these neglected 
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children in religious truths; but this is a state of things at present 
distant; and meantime, should secular principles generally prevail - 
among school boards, hundreds of thousands of children whom 
the State has gathered into schools will be sent’ away after years: 


‘of training in “heathenish ignorance,” and without a single 


sufficient inducement to virtue or morality; while if the time 
should ever come when religious teachers will be so multiplied,. 
and have such.access to the young that every child will be- 
reached and influenced by them, it would still be of the greatest: 
service to these missionaries, as well as to the Sunday-school! 
teachers and the ministers of our Churches, that the minds of those 


` who attend should be conversant with the words of the Bible, and’ 


that they should have received some instruction in the elementary 


` principles of religion and morality. It is a-sad reflection that 


in this Christian country any arguments are needed in favour- 
of teaching from ‘the Bible these simple truths; but few realize, 


` except those who come in contact with it, how strong is the secular- ° 


influence, and ‘how urgent, is the necessity for all’ who valu® 


- religion to bestir themselves in order to maintain its cause; and: 


this is not the less needful because’ many estimable men have- 
adopted the secular view, and even some of truly religious feeling 
—a fact which would ‘be almost incomprehensible did we not 
remember how often it has happened in history that evi? 
principles have succeeded through the assistance afforded, them: 
by good men. - We know, for example, the excellence of many of’ 
the first apostles of the Jesuit system, and that the African slave 
trade was founded by one of the most humane and pious of men. 
It seems, indeed, essential to the success of evil that it should at . 
first deceive, and then make ‘champions-of the good; for, were it 


` otherwise, it would be so evidently repulsive that none would be- 


attracted by it.* ~ 
The importance of the religious question as regards our 

elementary schools-will be more clearly realized if we reflect, that 

in a few years every English child will be receiving some kind of 


` education, and it will depend upon the influence this has upon 


their characters whether in the next generation our nation will 
consist of infidel materialists and lawless anarchists, or of law-- 
abiding Christians under the influence of a pure and reasonable- 
faith. The question is the moré urgent since by recent legislation 
the centre of political gravity has been placed low down in the 


* The following extract from a speech delivered at the Hall of Science, on the 28rd. 
January; and quoted in The National Reformer, is suggestive, as showing the ultimate 
aim of an extreme but active portion of that party which is opposed to the Bible being ~ 
taught ‘in day-schools :— f F z 

“So long as an Established Church exists to teach the people the divinity of the 
Bible, and school boards pollute children’s minds with the same book, we must attack it 
wherever and whenever we can till we have rooted up and destroyed the upas-tree of. 
superstition.” . : 9 


~ 
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social grade, and amid a class that contains vast numbers who 
cannot but look with some envy on the ease and comfort of those 
above them. Is it possible to make the education given of such 
a character that, if it shall not render those persons content with 
their own position, it may at least teach them to respect the 
rights of others? l 

In more generally considerin g the subject in hand, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the Education Act only gives power of com- 
pulsion in dealing with children between the dges of five and 
thirteen, and that only a small portion of the children of the lower 
classes remain at school after thirteen. The recognition of this fact 
would tend to do away with much misconception’ regarding the 
amount of education that is being given in the day-schools. Ifany 
parent reflects upon the amount of knowledge that could be ac- 
quired by any of his own children before the age of thirteen, it will 
be evident to him that there is no fear of the children of the poor 
being over-educated; the real fear is whether, within the limited 
time afforded them, children of ordinary intellect can acquire any . 
education worthy of the name or at all sufficient for the purposes 
for which it is required. Experience seems to prove that this is 
possible, provided however that the education of the child is 
begun at the very earliest age, and is, within its limits, thorough. 

Bearing in mind that the first part of our task is to draw out 
the powers of observation and reflection, it is evident we can 
hardly begin too early. The little bright-eyed, laughing infants 
in the baby-rooms attached to some schools, with all their atten- 
tion fixed on their mistress’s hand while she is holding up some 
carved letter, and teaching them to lisp its name, or afterwards 
gathering in a circle to sing with much glee the A B C song, are 
really receiving most real and’ valuable education, which can with 
the greatest advantage be further carried on in the infants’ school - 
by means of the Kinder-garten system; this early training cannot 
fail to have-a most important effect in preparing the young minds 
to receive more advanced teaching afterwards. No amount of- 
attention at a later age can well compensate for the loss of the 
`- habits of attention and observation developed by these means ; 
and without this ‘early training, the age of thirteen is far too 
young for the acquirement of such an amount of education as- 
every child ought to receive. 

In order to remove the rniguidarstendiag which seems exten- 
sively to pr evail with respect to the amount of education that the 
Act requires, it may be interesting briefly to state what its de- 
mands are. It proposes the following six standards for children 
of different ages; and the efficiency of a school is decided by the 
number -of children of the several ages who come up to. these 
standards fixed by the Department :— 
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L—Reprve, s P 


Standard 1.—To Tead a short paragraph from a book not confined to words of one syllable, 
2.—To read with intelligence 4 short paragraph from: an, elementary reading 
book. 
3,—To read with intelligence a short paragraph from a moro advanced. "reading: 
book. 
.4,—To read with intelligence a few lines of poetry selected by the inspector, 
and to‘recite from memory 50 lines of poetry. 
` 5.—Improved reading and recitation of not less than 75 lines of poetry. 
6.—Reading, with fluency and expression, and recitation of not less than 50 
lines of prose, or 100 lines of poetry. 


: IL. — WRITING. 


Standard 1—Copy in manuscript character a line of print, on slates. ` 
2.—A senténce from the same book slowly read once. 
3.—A sentence slowly dictated onca from the same: book. 
4.—Kight lines slowly dictated once from a reading book. 
5. —Writing from memory the substance of a short : story read out twice. 
6.—A short theme or letter. 


r 


z ‘ ‘TH. — ARITHMETIC. a 


Standard 1. — Simple addition and subtraction. 
2.—Subtraction, multiplication, and short division. 
3,—Long division and compound rales (money), 
4.—Compound rules (common weights and measures). 
5.—Practice, bills of parcels, and simple proportion. 
6.—Proportion, oa and decimal fractions. 


IV. — Grunur, GEOGRAPHY, AND HISTORY. - 


Standard 2.—(1.) To point ‘out the nouns in the passage read. (2.) Definition, points of, 
” eompass. 
3.-—(1.) To point out the nouns, verbs, and adjectives. Q) Outlines of 
i geography of England. 
‘4,—(1.) Parsing of a simple sentence (2) Outlines of geverapky of ‘Groat 
i ; Britain and Ireland and the Colonies. (3.) Outlines- of History of 
England to Norman Conquest. 
5.—(1.) Parsing, with analysis, of a “simple” sentenco. (2.) Outlines of 
geogr: raphy ¢ of Europo. ` 
6.-~(1.) Parsing and analysis of a short “ complex * sentence. (2.) Outlines 
of geography of the World. (3.) Outlines of History: of England. 


In London no child is permitted to pass away from school until 


-it has. reached the fifth standard, or has attained the áge of 


‘thirteen. It will thus be seen that the demands of the Education 


Act are by no mearfs excessive; and if every child should actually 
attain: the highest standard, it could not be said to be. over- 
educated for any position in life, however humble. Unfortunately, 
according to the last return, out of 1,535,280 children attending 
elementary schools in this country, only 30,984 peste in the fiith 
and only 9,942 in the sixth. 

In addition to the above subjects, singing is now required to 
be taught in all schools, and every “encouragement is given to 
the teaching of drill, drawing, and elementary science. Of the 
use and value of drill no one can be fully aware who has not 
witnessed its. effects; and without its assistance it would seem 
almost impossible to secure proper order among children of the 
lowest orders, where the schools and classes.are large; but by 
means of it the efficient teacher controls them’ with wonderful 
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` success. Watching the restless energy that from "time to, time 


shows itself, and threatens to become irrepressible, instead of 
adopting the old useless plan of blows and punishment, he calls 
attention, makes them stand by the side of their desks, puts them 
through quick drill of arms ‘and body for a few minutes, and -by 
this means the superfluous energy is worked off, the habit of 
obedience is restored, and the work is quietly proceeded with. 
Every child should be drilled, every master and mistress should be 
qualified to teach it. 

With regard to eues drawing, a greater difference of 
opinion exists; but the balance’ of evidence .is decidedly in. its 
favour; it is one means of imptoving the power of observation ; 
and it is also stated on reliable authority that the writing is better 
in those schools where it is taught. It may be added that there 
are few positions in life where it would not be a real advantage 
to the working man to be able roughly*to describe with a pencil 
any simple object he might come in contact with, while in those 
numerous trades and manufactures where correctness of eye is: 
essential, the benefit of an early training in the rudiments of 
drawing is most obvious and important. 

With regard to the elements of science, it is a matter of no 
little importance to ‘the working classes that they should know 
something of the general laws that regulate the universe in which 
they live, and the physiological laws upon the observance of 
which the preservation of health and life depends. Probably, 


‘however, it might be possible for them to obtain this knowledge 


through a judicious’ selection of class-books containing easy 
lessons on these subjects, so that the child, while learning the art 
of reading, should at the same time acquire some Enswwledee of 
them. 

The Act of 1870 leaves the question of religious instruction in 


- the power of the school boards; and it rests with them to deter- 


mine whether any shall be given at all, and if given, its character, 
provided that every’ parent is allowed to withdraw his child, 
should he so desire, for the purpose of receiving secular instruc- 
tion, and provided that no attempt is made to attach the 
children to any religious denomination. Of the school boards 
existing at the date of the last return, 65 have adopted the 
principles of the Birmingham School Board, and the remainder 
have regulations varying from the simple reading of a chapter of 
the Bible without note or comment, to the fuller instruction 
accorded under the regulations of the British and Foreign School 
Society, which probably are carried out most perfectly in the 
schools of the London School Board. By their rules, teachers are . 
required to send in at the beginning of the month a syllabus of 
the Scripture lessons they intend to give, and these are laid on 
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the table at each meeting of the school management committee 
for inspection. 

The schools are Saa with prayer and hymns, atd the first 
half-hour is given to Bible instruction, the exact terms of the 
regulations being that the teachers shall give such instruction in 
the Bible, and in the principles of religion and morality derived 
therefrom, as shall be suitable to thé age and attainments of the 
children, care being taken strictly, to observe that clause of the 
Act forbidding’ catechisms or the endeavour to attach the children 
to any particular sect. This arrangement has worked in so 
satisfactory a manner that in 1875, out of 115,000, only 90 chil- 
dren were withdrawn by their parents during the year from 
religious education, and no complaint has ever been made of any 
attempt to proselytize. In order that the religious ‘instruction 


given may be effective, the board inspectors examine and report ` 


on its efficiency in each school, and cértificates are given to the 
most’ attentive scholars. Recently prizes have been awarded for 
excellence in this subject after voluntary examination, and last 


year over 20,000 scholars competed for them. In face of these _ 


facts it is hard indeed to justify the action of those.who would 
forbid religious instruction being given in the day-schools, for if, 
as has "been proved in London, the elements of morality and 


religion can be taught without offence, and children induced to | 


search the Scriptures witli interest and attention, how entifely 
gratuitous must be the assumptions of the secular party, and how 
mischievous ‘is their conduct who, for the sake of a mere theory, 
rob the children under their control of these advantages! Those 
parents in London who prefer that their children should: have 
‘secular education during the hour set apart for religious instruction, 
can obtain their wish; and the remaining 115,000 children leave 
the schools with their minds stored with Scripture truth, im- 
pressed by the words of the Divine Teacher, and knowing at least 
that there is à God who made them, and to whom they must give 
account of their talents; a Father who cares for them; a divine 
law which approves of justice, truth, and compassion, and con- 
demns falsehood, cruelty, and wrong; and a divine retribution 
that will-render to every man according to his works. These 
elementary truths every child attending the London board schools 


knows. It is a knowledge forbidden by the Birmingham Board. 


to 7,000 of their children. 

It was stated at the beginning of this paper that the. iii 
must wait some years before it sees the full result of the education 
now being'given, but to those who are conversant with the poorer 


„classes, the present effects will by no means be underrated. A: 


very different feeling already prevails among them regarding this 
subject, and there are e few who deny that they are responsible as 
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regards the education of their children; and thus it has become to 
a certain extent already the law ‘of their conscience since it 
became the law of the land; nor is this sense of parental responsi- 
bility likely to end with education, for the knowledge that their 
children will have to appear in the public school before the 
teachers, and among their neighbours, has a tendency to check 
that disposition to neglect, only too prevalent among this class, 
while the penetration of the school-board officers into every. 
court and alley in search of absent children reveals many a sore 
that would otherwise be hidden. ; 

There are many-other points, connected with education, but 
they would require too large a space to consider properly. One 
of these is the question of prizes and scholarships; the establish- 
ment of which is now so poptlar. It must suffice to say in 
reference to this question that there appears far too great a dis- 
position at present to stimulate the clever and precocious, while 
the dull and late-developed children are to a certain extent un- 
fairly passed over, although -experience daily confirms the obser- - 
vation that clever and precocious children seldom maintain their 
pre-eminence in after-life. It would appear, therefore, only wise, 
as well as just, that in the bestowal of rewards such arrangements 
should be made that every conscientious worker might obtain his 
fair share of them. 

The highest conception of National Elementary Education is 
yet far from having been realized; but we are, it nay be hoped, 
slowly feeling our way towards it; and if progress should continue 
to be made on wise and just principles, some now living may see - 
the time when every English.child shall be receiving a thorough 
education; beginning his early life at a bright and merry infant 
school, and then with quickened intelligence grading upwards to 
a fair proficiency in the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic: 
the eye corrected by practice in elementary drawing, the limbs and’ 
movements trained by regular drill, the mind enlightened with 
some knowledge of the wonderful forces of nature, and the laws 
‘of the physical and material universe; and above all, the moral 
nature brought under the influence of the Gospel, purified by its 
teaching, elevated by its examples, persuaded from earliest years 
of the priceless worth of uprightness, unselfishness, and. love, and’ 
thoroughly imbued with those glorious truths taught by the words 
and exhibited in the life of Him, who when on earth welcomed 
and embraced little children; pronounced His heaviest curse 
against those who placed a stumbling-block in their path; and 
left for them and for all an ideal in a life of perfect unselfishness, 
spotless purity, and truest dignity, closed by a martyz’s death, the 
pangs of which were the commencement of the world’s regenera- 
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DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS: 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


HILE for almost forty years David Friedrich Strauss had 
one of the best-known names in Europe, he was, outside 
certain circles in Germany, one of the least-known men. The 
critical thought of our century has had no more characteristic 
child. He was a pre-eminent leader because pre-eminently led, 
an Avatar, yet an avenger, of the Zeitgeist, at once embodying and - 
dissolving dominant tendencies. His mind was subtle, assimila- 
tive, eager, always moving, though not always forward in its 
movements, too hard to grow from within, too self-poised and 
critical to expand steadily under influences from without. His- 
torical criticism, though the field in which he earned name and 
fame, was never his strong point. His intellect was too dogmatic, 
loved too well è à priori methods and results, to do safe and 
scientific work in constructive criticism. The speculative was 
in him the primary interest, the historical the secondary. While, 
too, gifted with the delicate esthetic faculty which made him 
throughout life the admirer and appreciative critic of the fine arts, 
especially of music, he had a curious moral’ hardness, a deficiency 
in moral sympathy and insight, which left him in a great degree 
blind to the sanctity of the sacred, insusceptible of the finer 
Shades of reverence, able-to demolish, in what seemed a callous- 
hearted fashion, the holiest idols and ideals of the race. His 
criticism was often characterized as “cold-blooded ;” and so it 
was, because there was in him not so much the passion of the 
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iconoclast as the consciousness of the surgeon who, while using 

the knife as the necessary’ means to a salutary end, has not only 

” ceased to feel the operation painful to himself, but has come so to 
forget its nature as to be almost unable to conceive its painful- 
ness to those who are at once spectators and subjects. He 
became a critic too soon, when he was too much a learner, his 
mind open on many ‘sides, but mature on none; too little of a 
thinker alive to the many elements and issues other than classical 
or scholastic that entered into the problem he attempted to solve. 
And from the work the student did the man never escaped. His 
manhood was sacrificed to his immaturity. 

Strauss has been one of the most potent personalities of this 
century, not, indeed, so much from what he did as what he caused 
to be done. The weakness of his work was its strength. He 
‘succeeded so well in destroying, so ill in restoring, that men 
of more scientific and constructive faculty were forced to seek for 
new foundations, or broaden the old, and .build again the City of 
God, so suddenly stormed and laid waste. This century has been 
rich in books that create epochs, but no one was more directly 
destructive, more indirectly creative, than the Leben Jesu. The 
only one that can be compared with it in importance and revolu- 
, tionary force is the “Origin of Species,” but the one is in almost 
every respect a contrast to the other. Darwin made an epoch in 


Science by the positive qualities of his work, but Strauss made , 


one in Theology by the negative qualities of his. The Leben Jesu 
caused the collapse of the older Rationalism, natural and supér- 
natural, ended the dominion the Hegelian philosophy had acquired 
over religious thought, and suddenly precipitated into sharp 
antagonism the knowledge and faith it had claimed to’ have 
reconciled. It changed the relations of the old religious parties 
to each other, created new ones, made men see where they stood, 
“whither tended, what they must do if they would stand by faith, 
whither go if they would leave it. The mythical theory was 
exactly the hypothesis needed to compel Biblical Criticism to 
become a.science. Its defects, on the one side, created. the new 
Tiibingen School; its excesses, on the other, the Schools that 
have striven as conservative to defend, as mediatory to modernize, 
the ancient faith. The philosophical ideas that Strauss made the 
dogmatic bases and goal of his work prepared the way for Feuer- 
bach and the theological radicals, on the one hand; for Hengsten- 
berg, Stahl, and the theological reactionaries, on the other, the 
one class dissolving religion into illusion, the other resolving it 
into an inflexible and unscientific confessionalism. He acted with 
equal force in the spheres of criticism and thought, in each case 
defined the issues, and made the discussion more radical and 
scientific. © He thus stands as the creative centre of many move- 
382 
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ments, but the movements are centrifugal, each starting from him, 
but running in its own way to its own end. 
” David Strauss is thus a person of so great historical significance, _ 
that without him the successive phases presented during the past - 
half-century by the speculative and critical religious thought of his 
` country cannot be understood; nor can he be interpreted apart 
.from them. The history of his mind cannot be written without a 
collateral history of its environment. It isnow more than two years 
since he died, leaving the cycle of his articulate thought complete, 
and perhaps time that something more than a mere obituary eulogy 
or criticism should be attempted.* It is almost certain that he 
will become less intelligible with distance, will cease to be under- 
stood when the conditions that produced him and gave him force 
‘cease to be known. The ephemeral in what he did will tend to 
bury the permanent, and so it-may be well, while the nare of © 
“David Friedrich Strauss is still fresh in our memories, to make a 
study of the man and his work. 
Strauss, it has just been said, cannot be understood apart from 
the soil on which he grew. His Leben Jesu was too distinctive a 
child of the Fatherland to become easily a naturalized citizen else- 
where. In Germany it fell like a living spark on dry powder, 
causing an explosion that seemed to blow up, not only the old 


` faith, butits very foundations. So intimate were-its relations to 


` prior and contemporary thought and criticism, that almost every 
critic affirmed there was nothing new in it, yet almost every criti- 
cism was an implied confession of its daring originality. The 
critical positions, explanatory theories, and spéculative principles 
were all old, but the relations into which they were woven, the 
remorseless rigour with which they, as interwoven, were carried 
‘into detailed application, were new. The book owed its com- 
ponent parts to pre-existent material; but the collective result, 
the organism into which they were built, was the author’s own 
creation or discovery. While intelligible in all its parts in Ger- 
many, only its destructive, not its distinctively constructive, aim 
was understood in England. Before the book could have been 
made to speak English, it had been necessary to translate, not 
simply its speech, but its conditions, the cycle of inquiry and 
thought which made its appearance not only possible but inevi- 
table. Hence our very first effort must be to plant ourselves in 
the Germany in which Strauss was. formed, and think ourselves 
into the thoughts that then ruled the world cf young speculative 
theology. . í 


* Zeller’s genial little memoir, with its picturesque and personal details is too much 
an ¢loge, and too limited in its scope, to fulfil the end aimed-at in this and the following 


paper. They were almost entirely out of hand before Zeller’s work fell in the writer’s 
way. i f 
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The Teutonic mind had in the early years of this century,—a 
morning beautiful with the sunrise and wet with the dews of the 
national regeneration,—become creative along many lines, was 
sick of the shallow illuminism which had caused its woe, was in 
search of the realities that would restore its strength. The fuller 
life craved a fuller faith ; political was impossible without spiritual - 
revival. The deepened thought of the people was too strong and 
intense to be satisfied with the poor eighteenth century Deism, or 
the hardly more rich Rationalism which was its religious coun- 
terpart, or the formal Supernaturalism which was its religious 
enemy. Literature, though in jts most distinguished represen- 
tative studiously non-Christian, could not help contributing to the 
new spiritual development. Whatever seeks to reveal the infinite 
‘variety and truth of Nature, to open mind on all sides to the 
* Universe, must come consciously or unconsciously into the presence 
of Religion. The dominant tendency was to pass sectional and ` 
national limits, to universalize the sense of the divine, to find the 
good by finding order everywhere in Nature and Man. But the 
action of literature on theology will be perceived only as its 
general religious spirit and drift are seen. 

Lessing, though he belongs to the eighteenth century, is here 
of peculiar significance. He stands between and unites two 
worlds, in his theological as in his literary activity. He edited the 
« Wolfenbüttel Fragments,” the last words of the dying Deism ; 
he helped to create the later critical thought. His theology was 
fluid, first Deistic, finally$ if Jacobi is to be believed, Pantheistic, 
after the type of Spinoza. He did not, like the shallow theists of 
his day, think that religion stdod or fell with certain words and 
events, but held that it depended on truths of reason.: The 
sensuous, whether as written word or miraculous act, could 
neither constitute nor prove the spiritual. Books could be only 
transitory vehicles of eternal realities. Religion had „existed 
before the Bible ; could exist without it. Revelation was neces- 
sary because of human weakness. Humanity was a colossal Man 
whose education was in process. In his childhood he was 
instructed by symbols, and ruled by laws whose sanctions were- 
physical rewards and penalties ; in his youth, by personal authority, 
and motives drawn from a future life applied to his imagination 
and heart. God was the educator of man; the divine spirit was 
active in the race. But the theory allowed to no positive religion 
an absolute value. Each had only a pedagogic worth, was a 
sensuous form needed to make the pure truths of reason intelli- 
gible to sense-bound man. And here the fundamental thought of 
his Nathan can be understood. Tt pleaded for toleration by vindi- 
cating the right of other religions than our own to exist, based on 
their power to produce moral excellence. The three rings are in 
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an equal measure gifts of the one Father. A Mahommedan or Jew 
realizing the ideal truths his religion expresses is as good as à 
Christian. And so Lessing was not a disciple of the Christian 
religion, only of what he called the Religion of Christ, the religion 
which . Jesus as a man knew and practised, and which every 
man can have in common with him. His whole tendency was to 
save the spirit from the letter, separate religion from revelation; 
reconcile the free handling of sacred histories and records with 
reverence of mind. The seeds he scattered fructified. Modern . 
criticism is their fruit. 

Schiller, too, acted powerfully, if indirectly, on religious thought. 
‘His spirit was too moral to allow him to be other than a theist, 
‘characteristically of the Kantian type. Life was full of ethical 
` significance; the stage, he thought, ought to be an ethical teacher, 

showing men the moral law in. action. And just because the 
ethical in him was so intense, he loved the ideal, but despised the 
then actual, Christianity. In its pure form, the representative of 
Moral Beauty, or the Incarnation of the Holy, it was in practical 
life depraved, an offensive and méan because broken representation 
of the Highest. Its distinctive quality or character lay in its moral 
energy, its power to change the categorical imperative into free 
inclination. But it was not in itself enough—had, indeed, by 
undeifying nature, impoverished man. He needed the fair humani- 
‘ties of old religion, and so, though admiring Monotheism, the poet 
mourned the loss of the old gods. 


` 


“ Einen zu bereicheren unter allen 
Musste diese Gotterwelt yergehn.” 


Goethe s influence on the religious province was more extensive 
and negative than Schillers. He touched life and thought at more 
and deeper points, was less ethical, more universal. His culture 
was too wide, too human, to be based on a single religion, to be 
realized by the imitation of Christ. Hisideals were Hellenic, not 
Hebrew. He said he was not unchristian, nor anti-Christian, but 
yet a decided non-Christian; meaning, perhaps, that he did not 
exclude or stand without Christianity like the first, or oppose it 
like the second, but comprehended it, used what elements it gave 
conducive to culturé, without being made by ‘its spirit or formed. 
after its models. And so little did he understand the Christian 
idea of Christ, that,he wrote to Lavater that he named it unright- 
eous robbery to pluck the beautiful feathers of the many thousand 
fowls under. heaven to adorn ‘a single bird of paradise. Then, 
while on the one sidé his idea of ‘culture made the Christian ideals. 

“offensive to him, his conception of Nature, on the other, made its. 
cardinal facts incredible. In another letter to Lavater he says : 
“ You hold the Gospel, as it stands, for the divinest truth. A voice 
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- from heaven would not convince me that water burned, fire extin- 
guished, and a dead man rose again,—rather do, I hold these for 
blasphemies against the great God and His revelation in Nature.” 
The term God, too, lost to his mind its theistic meaning. He could 
not conceive matter without spirit, or spirit without matter. God 
and the world stood together inseparably ; He existing in it, it His 
garment. 
ad “ Was wär’ ein Gott, der nur von aussen stiesse, 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse ! 
Ihm ziemt’s, die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 
Natur in Sich, Sich in Natur zu hegen, 


So dass, was in Ihm lebt und webt und ist, 
Nie Seine Kraft, nie Seinen Geist vermisst.” 


The great poets acted both directly and indirectly on theology, 
created tendencies that affected preachers and people. Herder was 
a man on whom they acted powerfully, and through him on theo- 
logy. A many-sided man, susceptible and capable on all his sides, 
he received and gave much. Humanity was the centre of his 
system; religion was the realized idea of humanity, Christ its 
highest embodiment. The Bible was a human book, written by 
menforman. He hated dogma,-because it obscured the humanities; 
preached not the Christian religion, but the religion of Christ, 
which showed usa Father to love and revere. ‘These peculiarities 
of thought involved many things. They indicated a tendency to 
conceive religion in its bearings on culture, to represent Christianity 
simply as the highest educative and humanizing force. The human, 
as opposed to the divine, became the emphasized elements in its 
records. Jesus was pre-eminent Son of God because pre-eminent 
Son of Man. Religion was ceasing to live by doctrines; was 
seeking an alliance with the sweeter and more genial products of 
the cultured intellect and collective spirit of Man. These it was ' 
at once to inspire and express. Religion was a holy triangle, 
whose several angles were poetry, philosophy, history ; or she was 
a goddess, these the priests that ministered in her temple, the 
prophets that revealed her truths, the providence which exhibited 
her action. A revolution was in process, trying to free religion 
from doctrines, and the facts and records on which they had been 
built. 

But Herder was only premonitory. The tendencies that met in 
him gathered strength, and culminated in the Romanticists. They 
- were partly reactionary against the arid commonplaces of the 
eighteenth century and the cold pagan classicism of Goethe, and 
partly expressive of the sudden upsoaring of the revived national 
spirit. The spirit that had been so long in bondage to the beggarly 
elements of thought craved freedom, immediacy, the simplicity 
yet ideality of Nature. It wished the clear vision of truth, the 
direct intuition of God, and so became mystic, hated the real, 
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strove after the ideal. The understanding that had so long | 
tuled the world was denounced, and the imagination exalted as 
the maker of the ideals the world needed.: The present was 
too bald and prosaic for the new spirit, ancient paganism too alien 
and cold, and so it tumed to the Middle Ages, with their romance 
and chivalry, their Gothic churches and ornate worship. New 
life was breathed into old legends. They became mirrors in 
which the romantic spirit beheld its own ideals. But the flight 
from the present to the past, the attempt to escape from the 
finite to the infinite, inevitably tended to enlarge unduly the 
reign of the creative phantasy, to ex eate the imaginative mysticism 
which sank the actual in the ideal. Reality was ‘despised; love 
of it became that unholy and fearful thing, Philistinism. The 
result was twofold, one very material,—the leading Romanticists 
translated their admiration for legends and medizevalism into action 
and went over to the Church of Rome; the other, more intellectual 
—men they had inspired, like Schleiermacher—magnified the ideal. 
and mystic, depreciated the real, the actual in religion, found facts 
little else than incumbrances to their faith, the exalted states of 
their own consciousnesses interpreted into the past being alone 
essential to their spiritual life. This tendency was regnant in 
German Protestant theology when David Strauss was a student. 
The Zeitgeist disliked, as far as possible disowned, the world of 
fact; was anxious to reach the idea, which had once created, which 
now alone could explain and justify, hard and prosaic actuality. 
But the pre-eminent revolutionary force in theology was 
philosophy. There has been no more splendid cycle in human 
thought than that which Kant begins and Hegel ends; and only 
as it gets defined by distance shall we come to understand how 
near it came to solving our deepest problems. The distinctive 
qualities of English thought—impatience, love of obvious explana- 
tions, devotion to the practical, aversion to the transcendental—have 
hitherto made all in England, save a very few, regard the higher 
German philosophies as books sealed with seven seals, or mys- 
teries too little mysterious to pay the excessive cost of initiation. 
Had it been possible to avoid allusion to. them here, it had been 
_ done. But silence is impossible for two reasons; first, because of 
the intimate relation German theology bears to German philosophy, 
thecourse of the one being intelligible only through the course of 
thé-other; and secondly, because Hegel is the philosophic father 
of Strauss, and the child is inexplicable without the parent. 
English philosophy and theology have affected each other more 
as antagonists than as allies. Our speculative has never been 
allowed . so to penetrate as to transform our religious thought. 
Philosophy has been too little universal, too much limited to the 
individual, or rather a section of him, to act justly by itself or 
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worthily by religion. Theology, determined not to venture where 
she was not mistress, has preferred to stand on her own ground, 
reason out and defend her positions in hérown way. But religion 
has always been the goal of German thought. The philosopher 
could not construct his system without making it terminate in 
religion, or the theologian expound his theology without translat- 
ing its doctrines into the philosophic speech of his school and age. 
And so every speculative has had in Germany its corresponding 
theological tendency and crisis. Leibnitz and Wolff made the 
theologians of the eighteenth century—were, indeed, themselves 
eminent theologians. Kant created Röhr, and Wegscheider; 
Jacobi and Schelling contributéd to form Schleiermacher; Daub 
and Marheinecke made theology Hegelian in matter and method ; 
and Strauss was more a philosophical than a theological nursling. 
Hence an analysis, however slight, of the speculative thought on 
which he was suckled is a necessary preliminary to the compre- 
hension of himself. 

The earlier phases of German transcendentalism, which begin 
with Kant and end with Fichte, do not diréctly concern us. The 
problem then discussed had more to .do with knowing than with 
being, the philosophies being more or less consistent and cohe- 
rent subjective idealisms. The judgment Kant executed on the 
critical faculty had as its issue Speculative Scepticism. . No science | 
of God was possible. The super-sensuous, as lying outside .ex- - 
perience, lay outside knowlege. But the God the pure reason 
abolished, the practical restored. Kant was an ethical theist; 
God was the centre of his moral system, and his categorical im- 
perative made Deity a new power for the conscience of his time. 
Religion became a mere vehicle of morality, the knowledge of our 
duties as divine commands. The value of Christianity depended 
on the purity of its moral spirit, that again on the person of its 
Founder. His historical character was important only so far as it 
exhibited a humanity which, as realizing God’s idea, was well- . 
pleasing to Him. This idea was eternal, the Son of God pro- 
ceeding out of His essence, and Christ, by embodying this idea, 
showed us what God had created man to be. He is, as it were, 
the symbol of religion, duty apprehended as the divine will. That 
exhausts, his significance for man. i 

Jacobi marks a reaction against the Kantian criticism; Fichte a 
development ‘of its subjective Idealism. For J acobi belief, not 
knowledge, was ultimate. God was reached by intuition, by the 
heart. The issues of the critical philosophy were escaped by 
denying the right of the reason to be either the critic or the 
architect of faith. Faith was saved by excluding reason. from 
religion; yetnot so much saved as lost. For J acobi confessed that, 
while with the heart a Christian, he was with the understanding 
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a heathen, and so swam between two streams borne up by the 
one, but sinking continually in the other. Just because he shrank 
from every attempt to express or represent God, he could not 
allow any absolute worth to historical Christianity. The anthropo- 
morphic was the idolatrous; to regard Jesus as both God and Man 
idolatry. z ri ` 

Fichte’s earlier system, egoistico Pantheism as it was, had 
this great worth for German religious thought—a pure and 
exalted morality was its centre and end. Man lived to be 
moral; the world existed as an arena on which his being could 
realize its moral ends. These implied a living and active 
moral order, which was the only God we needed or could 
conceive, an ordo ordinans, not an ordo ordinatus. Religion was 
faith in this order. To do every moment what duty commands, 
without doubt or speculation as to consequences, was the true 
faith; its opposite atheism. In Fichte’s later system, the egoistic 
fell over into objective Idealism, and God supplanted the ego. 
The change made his notion of religion gentler and humaner. It 
was conceived as the union of God and the soul. Jesus was the 
great miracle in the field of humanity, because the first to realize 
the unity of man and God. By a divine genius He was what He 
was, personalized ‘religion. He was historically necessary, for all 
who attain unity with God do it through Him. In every one who 
does so the Logos becomes incarnate. ; 

Philosophical interpretations and reconstructions of Christianity 
were thus familiar to German transcendentalism, even in its earlier 
and subjective phases, but they became much more characteristi¢ ` 
of its later and objective. Religion, as the highest: manifestation 
of spirit, became its final problem. Schelling inaugurated the 
change, led philosophy from subjéct to object, from mind to 
nature, from knowing to being. He passed through so many 
phases that it is difficult to seize and exhibit his precise significance 
for our history.. But his changes only increase his importance, 
show philosophy becoming ever more conscious of mind as the 
root of the universe, of religion as an essential characteristic and 
product of Spirit. His doctrine of the Absolute involved a new 
conception of God and the world, and their relation to each other. 
On the negative side there was indifference, denial of the antithesis 
between subject and object; on the positive, identity—the affirma- 


. tion that whatever is, is within, not without, the Absolute. It was 


thus not abstract, dead, but concrete, living. Nature and Spirit, 
like Spinoza’s modes of expansion and thought, were the co- 


- ordinate forms in which the absolute identity appeared. There 


was a ceaseless self-generation or birth of the divine essence: 
History, as the field in which spirit is revealed and realized, 
became the revelation and realization of God. From this point, 
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Schelling attempted a transcendental construction of Christianity. 
Tts essential idea is the incarnation of God, but not as a temporal 
and empirical act. The Eternal Son, born from the essence of the 
‘Father of all things, is the finite itself, as it is in the eternal 
intuition of God. This finite appeared in Christ as a suffering 
God, subjected to the fatalities of time, ended the world of 
finitude, opened that of infinitude, or the dominion of the Spirit. 
Schelling did not stand long. by this arbitrary construction. As. 
his thought ripened, the personal element became more essential - 
to religion; and so he conceived in a truer and more natural way 
the historical side of Christianity. He persisted, indeed, in con- 
_ struing religious doctrines as philosophical principles, and in 
treating Christianity as the exoteric form of his esoteric trans- 
cendental theosophy. But his system had in it noble elements, 
and helped to deepen and develop religious thought. God and 
man were not so conceived as to exclude each other. Divine life 
was seen active everywhere. Providence ruled human history. 
Nature and man were penetrated with God. Religion was not 
opposed to morality, or made a lower and more’childish form of 
it, but treated as the most splendid and perfect flower of the 
human spirit. It was not given to Schelling, either in his brillant 
youth or in his sober age, to yead the riddle of the universe, . 
but certainly he was one of the men who have helped man 
nearer to it. : 
But now we come'to the man and the philosophy that in the 
main made Strauss. It were folly to attempt to interpret the 
theological position of Hegel in a paragraph or two, but it were 
still greater folly, without some attempt at it, to hope to under- 
stand David Strauss.. There may be room for. doubt as to whether 
the scholar understood the master, and made a logical application 
of his principles; there can, be none as to his having been a 
scholar. The Hegelians of the right and centre tried to dis- 
own the distinguished member of the left whose revolutionary 
radicalism threatened the school with disgrace and dissolution ; 
but he defied their efforts, and made good his claim to rank as a 
representative, though the side he represented was almost the 
antipodes of theirs. Strauss was, as it were, the Frankenstein of 
the Hegelian philosophy. The master was sacrificed to the 
disciple in fear rather than in fairness, and has not even yet 
emerged from the eclipse caused by the man that seemed his most 
characteristic child. 
_ Hegel’s was the most comprehensive even of German philo- 
sophies ; was not a mere psychology or metaphysic, but a veritable 
philosophy of man and the universe. Its very comprehensive- 
ness forced it to confront, seek to explain and contain, a fact so 
significant as Christianity. The spirit and method in which it did 
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80 were alone enough to differentiate it from the earlier trans- 
cendentalisms, and secure to it the extraordinary supremacy it 
- conquered in the domain of speculative theology. 

' Hegel’s philosophy is only the dialectic explication of the idea 
of God, or the Absolute. The world, nature, and humanity are 
. but momenta in its self-manifestation. His-absolute was not like 
Schelling’s, mere identity or indifference—the night in which all 
cows look black; but a process, a development, the. concrete 
unity, which included in it, not only distinction, but all truth ang 
actuality. The absolute, infinite, or unconditioned could have 
nothing over against or outside itself which did not belong to 


it, was not a moment or element of its essence or self-activity. - 


For it could not be absolute and independent, only relative and 
conditioned, were there any second or foreign thing from which it 
could be distinguished. The true absolute must be the unity 
of the infinite and finite, eternal and temporal, ideal and real, 
subject and object, spirit and nature. God thus became to Hegel 
‘no dead being, eternal, motionless, but a living process of self- 
activity, as and by which He is Absolute Spirit. This Hegelian 
notion could not fail, where received, fundamentally .to modify 


religious thought. God ceased to be, in the old sense, personal, - 


becamé an- eternal. process of self-evolution and _self-involution, 
Nature and man ceased to be creations, and became necessary 
momenta in the progress to reality. The successive stages in 
the education of humanity, in the civilization of the race, became 
expressions or manifestations of the Absolute ‘Spirit, marked 
the several stadia on the way through self-diremption to the 
return into self. The history of man was but the fulfilment of 
a Divine order, in which a fall, in the old theological sense, could 
have no place, and so the idea of sin was ruled out of court. 
. Nature was but the revelation of an immanent and necessary 
process, and so Providence as supernatural superintendence or 
interference, became impossible. But the new philosophy did not 
deny, only transformed, the old religious doctrines. Its massive 


Pantheism, ‘or what has been so called, was able to think new’ 


thoughts into the-ancient forms, and then send them forth, bearing 
the imprimatur of the Absolute philosophy, as truths of the 
Absolute religion. aed 

' But while Hegel by his theory of-being modified the concep- 
tions of God, nature, and man, he acted by his theory of know- 
ing no less potently on the notion of religion. He did not, like 
Schleiermacher, seek the roots of religion in feeling, but in 
thought: The object of religion, as of philosophy, was-eternal 
truth; God, and nothing but God, and the explication of God. 
They were identical as to matter, differed only as to form. God 
existed to philosophy as a notion, as an object of pure thought 


` 
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in the form of thought, but to religion as a representation or 
figurate conception. This Hegelian distinction must here be 
recognized; unless it be understood, subsequent discussions and 
expositions will be unintelligible. Strauss selected this distinc- 
tion as the most important point for theology in the Hegelian 
system. The notion (Begrif’) is the highest form of thought, 
the mind’s grasp, or comprehension of an object in its totality, as 
it exists in and for itself. The representation (Vorstellung) is 
thought in a picture, a general conceived in the individual, the 
imperishable in a transient vehicle, the boundless and eternal in 
conditions of space and time. The notion seizes the truth as it is 
in itself, above the limits and forms of the senses; but in the 
representation thought is still bound in the fetters of the sensuous, 
floats in continued unrest between perception and pure thought. 
What the notion contains in the unity and totality of its elements 
the representation exhibits only relatively and subjectively on 
this or that side, and under given relations. The one is buta 
reflection, in which the pure light, which is the element of the 
other, appears in the most varied colours. Now the Hegelian 
distinction between these forms of thought constitutes the 
Hegelian distinction between philosophy and religion. The 
matter was in each ‘case the same—the forms under which it was 
thought alone differed. Whether the difference in form did not 
involve an essential difference in matter, is a question that need 
not here be disctissed. Enough to know there was for Hegel, as 
for Homer, one speech for the gods, another for men. Religion 
was the form in which truth existed for mankind—a lantern here 
of horn, there of glass, in which beams of the eternal light were 
carried, making humanity, even in its dark course, conscious of 
the right way. . 
Into the many questions connected with Hegel’s interpretation 
of Christianity it is impossible to enter. -Only this need be said, 
he applied the above distinction alike to its facts and doctrines. 
Christianity was the absolute religion, but the theological con- 
struction was in the representational, the philosophical alone in 
the notional, form. This position made him at once revolutionary 
and conservative; revolutionary, because doctrines as only 
figurate conceptions formulated needed to be construed into their . 
speculative equivalents; conservative, because historical facts and 
received doctrines could be alike defended as the forms of truth 
alone intelligible, and therefore necessary, to the people. At this 
point Hegel's theories as to matter arid form may be seen in their 
reciprocal, which often seems a contradictory, action. God is the 
common object of philosophy and religion, but the transforma- 
tion of the Trinity into the doctrine of the Absolute in its three 
phases, as pure being, being passing into concrete reality, and 
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being returning out of difference into unity with itself,—inyolved 
‘not simply a formal, but a material difference. On the other- 
hand, the notion that the development in nature and history was 
but the self-realizing process of the Absolute made the historical 
facts‘ from which Christianity started momenta in that process, 
and so could be used so as to secure divinity of person and pre- 
eminence of position to Christ. These peculiarities of system 
and position made Hegel singularly useful’ to speculative, useless 
to critical, theologians.. Doctrines translated into the language of 
` the Notion became high philosophical truths; these, expressed in 
representational speech, became edifying and orthodox doctrines. 
So a school of speculative theology was formed. Men like 
- Marheinecke explained the Father as God existing in Himself, the 
Son as God objectified, existing’ outside Himself in the world, the 
Spirit as humanity in the Church returned into God. God became 
the essence of man; man the actuality of God. Theology got 
intoxicated at its great good fortune, its power to assume the 
shape and speak with the tongue of its old enemy. A: beautiful 
and hopeful day of peace had dawned for it. “The old prophecy 
of the patriarchs of modern philosophy appeared on the point of 
fulfilment, not only as regards religion in general, but, Christianity 
in particular. A limit seemed set to the long feud between 
philosophy and religion by the alliance of the two houses, and the 
Hegelian system was saluted as the child of peace and of the 
promise, with whom a new order of things was to begin, 
when the wolf should dwell with the lamb and the leopard lie 
down with the kid., Wisdom, the proud heatheness, humbly 
submitted to baptism, and made a Christian confession of faith ; 
while Faith, on its side, did not hesitate to certify that she had 
become wholly Christian.” * ; 
But there was another man whose influence on Strauss was 
almost as formative as Hegel’s—Schleiermacher. No other man, 
indeed, so quickened and modified modem religious thought in 
Germany in all its phases, speculative, critical, ethical, ecclé- 
Siastical. He made and for many years ruled, from his professors 
chair, the theological mind of the country, attracted and instructed 
by his pulpit the educated classes of Berlin, and exercised through 
the press a commanding. influence on many sections of thought. 
He happily escaped the two influences dominant in his early years 
—French Iluminism in the State, shallow Rationalism in the 
Church. He ‘was born of Calvinistic parents, educated among 
the Moravians, and so knew religion on its evangelical and 
emotional, or pietistic side. It developed, softened, inspired his 
always susceptible nature, but it did not save him from doubt; 
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rather acted as an irritant or stimulant to his critical and sceptical 
intellect. But it helped him, by enlisting his heart on the side of 
religion, to fight his doubts, and made him peculiarly susceptible 
to the just-budding enthusiasm of the Romanticists. He became 
the theological spokesman of the school, the apologist of intense 
and emotional religion against arid Deism. But he wasalso much 
_more. The Schlegels, Novalis, and Tieck helped to feed the fire 
and fancy that were in him, but he was too many-sided to be a 
scholar in any one school. He was a philosopher, a learner from 
Jacobi, Fichte, and Schelling, and an enthusiastic student of Plato. 
He was a critic, open in mind to the new methods that were 
breathing the breath of life into classical studies and rediscover- 
ing the ancient world. And his hand was in each department 
the hand of a master. Speculative, theological, critical, philo- 
sophical, ethical treatises came from his fluent pen, each original, 
suggestive, penetrative in matter and fascinating in form. And 
besides his own proper work, he’ taught, as Strauss has happily 
said, “ Plato to speak in German, or his German readers to think 
in Greek.”* 

Schleiermacher created a new epoch in theology, made it a new 
science. In the conflict between Rationalism and Supernaturalism 
he lifted the old ground from beneath their feet, and raised issues 
at once deeper and higher. He took his stand on religion; saved 
it from friends and enemies alike. He resolved it into a thing 
essentially human, necessary to man. Religion was not a thought 
or volition, but & feeling—the feeling direct, intuitive—of absolute 
dependence on God. The religious faculty was not the intellect 
or conscience, but the heart, conscious of dependence, striving 
after union with the Being on whom it depended. Religion was 
a primary fact ‘of the human consciousness; by it created, re- 
vealed, justified. It was thus in its essence subjective, might be 
developed, but could not be caused, by things external. The 
expression of the consciousness became.the main thing. What it 
declared necessary to religion was so, but nothing else. Applied 
to Christianity, this meant such elements, documents, doctrines, 
historical facts, as the consciousness pronounced unnecessary were 
accidental, did not belong to the essence of our religion. But of 
one thing the Christian heart or consciousness was certain—the 
necessity of the person of Jesus to it. His was the power that 
made it specifically Christian. Of His person, miracles, the super- 
natural conception, the resurrection, the ascension, were not, but 
His siùlessness, His perfect consciousness of God, were, essential 
elements. These gave Him His pre-eminence, His peculiar signifi- 
cance for man. He was at once historical and archetypal, and the 
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archetypal was eternal. Jesus had the same place in the religious 
system of Schleiermacher that God held in the practical system of 
Kant. He was' the source of the Christian consciousness, there- 
fore the centre of the Christian religion. - Man needed’ to be 
redeemed, and Christ did it, because in His historical person the 
archetypal form or idea of man was realized. Hence, while the 
speech of the Hegelian School was of the God-man, that of 
Schleiermacher’s‘was of the Redeemer. The one saw in religion 
the self-unfolding of God, but the other the fairest blossom or 
ripest fruit of the Spirit of Man. i 

The theology of Schleiermacher, affected Christianity in a three- 
fold way. (1) Modified the conception of it as a religion; (2) 
made the ultimate authority, the judge as to the things necessary 
to be believed, internal rather than extemal; (3) placed it in a 
relation of comparative independence to externals hitherto held to 
be essential,—documents, miracles, facts, doctrines. These he 
was free to criticize and surrender to the extent his consciousness, 
allowed. Where a doctrine could not be sacrificed, it could easily. 
be construed into a shape that both satisfied the heart and met 
the demands of the intellect. And so Schleiermacher was strong ` 
where Hegel was weak.- While the one discouraged, the other 
promoted criticism. From the one Strauss got his philosophic 
theory, from the other his critical method. In the school of the 
philosopher he learned the speculative principle from which he 
started and end to which he travelled; in the school of the divine, 
he- found the tools which enabled him to cut his way from the 
principle to the end. But though he thus stands related to both, 
both could, and certainly would, havé disowned him, as in any 
respect a legitimate or natural son. — 

But itis now much more than time to return to the man for under- 
standing whom this exhausting, but by no means exhaustive, intro- 
duction was meant to prepare us, David Friedrich Strauss. He was 
born January 27, 1808, at Ludwigsburg, Wirtemberg. Happily, we 
know something of his early home. The son has written for his 
daughter on herconfirmation day a beautifuland genial sketch of his 
mother, and alongside it there runs a graphic, and hardly less genial, 
sketch of his father.* The father was a merchant, but without liking 
or aptitude for business, rather a born country gentleman of the 
old school, fond of his garden and bees, with a taste for lettérs, 
a turn, for versifying, writing essays on his bees, and a tenderness 
for the classics, Virgil, Ovid, and Horace being his familiar 
companions. The mother was a practical woman, who had 
suffered much, been early left an orphan, had known death in 
her own family, was much troubled at her husband’s neglect of 


* Zum Andenken an Meine Gute Mutter. Klzire Schriftez, Neut Folge, pp. 2338-269. 
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business both in his own and his stepfather’s time, and had to do 
her best for it and her house, leaving him to his garden, bees, 
and books. Yet their relations were kindly, he delighting to 
please and surprise her with welcome little gifts, she saving, 
prudent, yet makimg as much room as possible in her home 
economy for his little tastes. In religion the one was mystic, 
pietist, the other practical, rationalist. The mother’s religion 
was summed up in firm trust in a wise and good Providence, ` 
and fulfilment of the dutiful activities of life. It was to her ridicu- 
lous to regard chureh-going, or Bible-reading with mechanical 
regularity, as religious duties. She was no bigot; though a 
Protestant, went to the Romar Catholic church when it had a 
minister to her mind. But the father looked for something outside 
himself to supply his own deficiencies, which were many, and found 
it in the death of Christ. He was evangelical because he was 
indolent. ‘To him it was easier, the son says, to believe once for 
all, than every day to begin anew the conflict with inclination and 
passion. l pe 

To this excellent and curiously complementary pair five children 
were born, four sons and a daughter. The eldest and youngest 
sons and the daughter died in childhood. Of the survivors the- 
elder was David Friedrich. He was a slender, sensitive, retiring 
boy, apt as a scholar, mystic, imaginative, like his father, fonder 
of books than play. He elected to study for theology. In his 
` fourteenth year he was, after the usual preliminary examinations, 
received into the seminary at Blaubeuren, a little town near Ulm, 
on the southern slope of the Swabian Alps. The place was 
secluded, the discipline severe, indeed almost Puritan in its rigour, 
the day being so divided as to secure a maximum of work, and 
allow a minimum of play. The rector, Reuss, a man of the old 
school, dry, deficient in taste, without tact as teacher or superior, 
strong in verbal cram, weak in spiritual insight, was mostly , 
remembered for his physical favours, free hours on beautiful 
Sundays, encouragement of games and gymnastic exercises. 
There were, besides, two professors, the one Kern, a scholarly man, 
genial, gentlemanly, greater in personal than in literary influence ; 
the other, F. C. Baur, a scholar, thinker, and critic of the type 
that only Germany can produce, the founder and father to be of 
the new Tiibingen School. This man deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice, for the two that now met as master and scholar were 
destined to act and react on each other in an extraordinary 
degree, to be the two greatest forces in modern critical religious 
thought. Baur, born in 1792, son of a German pastor, reared in 
severe simplicity and obedience, educated at Blaubeuren and 
Tiibingen, was formed when the idealisms of Fichte and Schelling _ 
were in the ascendant, deepening his knowledge and strengthening ` 
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his grasp of the moderns by‘an intense and sympathetic study 
of Plato. He began his theological studies penetrated with the 
‘lofty visions and ` à priori. constructions ‘of idealistic thought. 
Schleiermacher was then dominant in theology, and his Glaubens- 
lehre helped Baur’ out of the old Tübingen supernaturalism, into a 
‘ system which allowed his critical faculty free play. He was one’ 
of the men. in whom many tendencies meet, and whose strongly 
assimilative yet independent minds unify the conflicting currents 
into a single and homogenéous stream. We can- accurately 
determine where Baur stood in religious thought while Strauss 
was-his pupil. He published in 1824 a work on Symbolism and 
Mythology.* It is an attempt to discuss and exhibit, as to matter 
and form, the so-called heathen’ religions. Its principles are those , 
‘of the idealistic philosophy as “qualified by Schleiermacher, its 
tools those of Creuzer. A symbol i is the representation. of an idea 
through a simple picture or image given in space; a myth the 
figurative representation of an idea through an act, an event ‘in 
time. The formi of the symbol is nature; of the myth, history and 
the persons who act in it. The essential element in both is'the 
idea represented; which in the race asin the individual is perceived 
‘in a concrete before it can be conceived in an abstract form.. 
Symbol and myth are necessary as forms to religion, It is given 
` immediately through the spiritual nature of man, but finds its 
positive realization in history. History is a revelation of the 
~- Godhead, mythology one of its elements or members. Mono-, 
theism is the highest stage in the evolution .of religion; 
Christianity the highest point Monotheism has reached—an’- 
ethical Idealism, which, while revealed in, historical, acts and 
events, is yet to be construed as a matter of innermost na 
consciousness. 

Baur lectured on Ancient History'and Mythology, read Plato, 
Herodotus, Livy—the latter in the lightof Niebuhrs criti¢ism— 
and so had, opportunity -enough to discuss and propound his 
symbolical and mythical theories. He was ar ideal student, had: 
no enjoyment outside his study. One of his most brilliant pupils, 
_ Friedrich Vischer, has described-him as to the very heart modern 
in spirit and work but ancient in worth, near kinsman’ to the ré-’ 
formers, a patriarch while a modern, heroic” in his industry and - 
patient love of truth,’ great, simple, good, with a voice whose 
~very tones spoke of inmost sincerity and simplicity. His influence 
was immense, at once stimulated and unsettled. On these points 
there is emphatic testimony. An ‘extraordinary’ proportion of his 
‘pupils became either distinguished or well-known men. Of the - 
nine who in Strauss’s time were the élite of the forty Seminazists, 
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all, with one exception, after a longer or shorter trial of the 
Church, sought and found their way out of it into. teaching or 
literature*—a, curious prophecy of the fate which in the later days 
of its founder was to befall the new Tiibingen School. 
` Strauss, after four years’ residence at Blaubeuren, went to the 
University at Tübingen, where he studied five years in all—two 
in philology, philosophy, and history, three in theology. The 
professors there were either old-fashioned and absurd, or tame, 
to the pupil of Baur and Kern. To hear Tafel, the philologist, 
was like chewing,in ill-humour dry crusts after one had been 
accustomed to bread and butter. Sigwart, the philosopher, a 
Kantian, innocent of Hegel, was a scholar elegant, accurate, but 
"so oppressively drowsy as to make his lectures act like sleeping- 
draughts. Haug, professor of general history, was so faultless as 
to be faulty ; spoke so like a book that bis rounded and polished 
periods streamed in at the one ear only to stream out at the other. 
Ernst Bengel, grandson of the famous John Albert, head of the 
theological faculty, was a clear-headed, dignified man, formed on 
Kant and Storr, the representative of a pietism that had become 
rational, an evangelical within the limits of the pure understand- 
ing. Beside him stood Steudel, an unhappy, unlucky man, with 
` ability and effort in continual conflict; made to be an excellent 
pastor, but never intended for a professor; valiant against the 
old Rationalism, ‘ignorant of the new transcendentalism. His 
lectures were'so poor that Strauss, after a four ‘weeks’ trial, stayed 
away, and adds, in his profane way, “Christ himself, if he had 
heard how wearisomely, lugubriously, trivially his business was 
here managed, had, in order to end the torture, given it up.”f 
Such being the quality of the professors, the high-paced and 
mettlesome youths from Blaubeuren began to study on their own 
account; read Kant and made wry faces over the sour apple into 
which they had bitten; read Jacobi, who tasted sweeter, and 
made philosophy seem an old and familiar friend; read Schelling, 
` and became enamoured of the new philosophy of nature, with its 
indifference and identity; stood, indeed, confessed Pantheists, 
wrapped in the mystic clouds of objective Idealism. And Roman- 
ticism came to animate and exalt Mysticism, fired the young 
enthusiasts with chivalrous aspirations, hatred of prose and 
commonplace, love of legend ‘and wonderland. They became 
poets as well as transcendental philosophers, so intoxicated with the 
spiritual as to need a more perfect mystic than Schelling, and they 
found him in Jacob Böhme. He'seemed a veritable inspired seer, 
one whose eye had been opened to see the living forces in himself 
and in nature as they “ascended and descended, and handed to 
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him the golden vessels of the Lord.”* The mystic was believed 
as if he had been an apostle or prophet, a revealer of ‘the Divine: 
‘will. Animal magnetism became full of spiritual significance, 
stories of persons possessed grave and credible. The stream ` 
seemed uncertain on which side of the watershed it should flow, 
_ inclined rather to ctirious credulity than critical Scepticism. But 
new studies and old teachers changed the current once more, 
made Béhme’s mysticism evanish. Bengel, felix etiam opportunitate 
mortis, escaped the troubles that were brewing in Tübingen, and 
made room for Baur and Kern. The latter turned out a failure— 
a timid, dependent, incoherent repyoducer, whose plagiarisms his 
old pupil amused himself by detecting. But Baur soon, became 
_ the ruling mind of the University. He embodied the new spirit ; 
was to Tübingen the incarnate Zeitgeist; applied the new philoso- 
phical principles to theology, the new critical methods to the 
sources and history of Christianity. He breathed into ancient the 
breath of modern systems, compared Schleiermacher with the 
Gnostics, made Catholicism-and Protestantism the forms in which 
the spirit was manifested, while striving after self-realization. He 
lectured, too, on the New Testament; showed, though only in 
the distance, the critical points he was afterwards to start. Strauss 
says, “ He was far from the audacity of attempting, as the author , 
of the “Life of Jesus’ did later, to storm with a handful of 
resolute men the walls of Zion; but of the regular siege, which 
he planned, he had then hardly begun to draw the first lines.”f ` 
The progresssive young theologians of Tiibingen—so capable 
and for the most part so self-directed, Baur’s being the only potent 
and formative living presence they knew—could hardly stand by 
the past, could not but go: in search of new bases and objects of 
faith. Schleiermacher helped them out of the cloud-land of Schel- 
ling; restored God, but at the price of his personality; reinstated 
Christ, but with a circle of supernatural prerogatives renounced. 
His principle, too, that doctrines were primarily, not assertions con- 
cerning something objective, but only concerning a state or deter- 
mination of the pious consciousness, seemed to set their minds in a 
new relation at once to theology and the Bible. The one did 
not need to bind speculation, or the other faith. The young 
intellect saw before it an unlimited prospect full of inexhaustible 
possibilities. A society was formed for mutual help in exploring 
these new regions. From Schleiermacher they fell back on Kant, 
who was no longer sour, but sweet and intelligible, and then 
on Spinoza; and at last, introduced by an old friend, came Hegel. 
They began with his Phänomenologie. By it a new world was re- 
vealed, their wanderings seemed ended, and firm land reachedatlast. 


* Zwei Fried, Blitter, pp. 10, 11. + Christian Mirklin, p. 51, 
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In 1830, Strauss completed his curriculum, and began his 
literary career. On the 24th of June, the tercentenary of the 
presentation of the Augsburg Confession, he preached in the 
Schloss-Kirche, at Tübingen, a sermon on the imperishableness 
of the words of Christ, his text being Luke xxi. 33.* To the 
Hesperus of the same year he contributed a paper on the female 
seer of Prevorst—a lady his friend Justinus Kerner had made 
famous.t The sermon was edifyingly platitudinarian in matter 
and manner, one, indeed, the most proper and orthodox young 
-man might have envied. ‘The paper was a disclaimer of his 
earlier belief in the more sensuous mysticism with its ghosts and 
ghostly visions, But these oxly indicate his exoteric standpoint. 
We must go elsewhere to discover his real position. 

In his biography of Christian Marklin, he has written the history 
of his own and his friend’s mind during their studentship, and 
the season of exploration and search after anchorage that fol- 
lowed it. They had been Pantheists of the imaginative, emo- 
tional, and intellectual types successively—that is, had passed 
from Schelling through Schleiermacher to Hegel. Now they 
stood firmly*rooted in the new philosophy, construed Christianity 
through it, and employed the freest criticism to justify their con- 
struction. As Hegelians, they held that religion and philosophy 
were as to matter the same, differed only as to form. Each got a 
vicariate, and so had to work their theory in practice. Märklin 
managéd but ill. He writes to Strauss: “ The relation in which 


the Hegelian system places religion and philosophy to each other . 


' is good and beautiful, and, were I only a theologian, I could easily 
get along with it: But now, as a preacher, I.am oftenin this fix— 
obliged to explain as the essence of the things what, according to 
that system, is merely the form of the representation.”} So he 
has no pleasure in his work ; his conscience is uneasy, and he feels 
out of ‘place, half philosopher, half religious teacher. Strauss has 
no such difficulties and scruples. He writes: “How should we 
save ourselves from the conflict into which the history, the de- 
velopment of theology has thrown us?: To leave the ministry 
may seem the simplest plan; but would it be reasonable or right? 
It would be like the refusal of a prince to enter on the govern- 
ment of his country, because he cannot introduce into it the law 
of reason; it would be the desire to occupy in life a pure and 
ideal instedd of an empirical and actualstandpoint. The preacher, 
conscious: of what he has in common withthe people, should, 
while thinking his own thoughts, speak in their speech.’§ But 
these prudential hints did not satisfy Märklin. If any intelligent 


* Tho sermon may be found in the Beschreibung des drit. Sikularfestes der Ueber- 
gabe der Augsb. Confess. v. d. Theol. Facultit zu Tüb., pp. 78—86. _ 

+ The paper is included in the Charakter. und Kritiken, pp. 390—404 
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hearer was to-ask, “ What do you think of the devil?” or “the 
miracles of the New Testament?” what was he to say? “For 
- me as a person, religion and philosophy do not devour each other;. 
but for me as a vicar, as a pastor, they will not agree.” Strauss, 
untroubled in himself or his charge, which was innocent alike of 
Iluminism and Pietism, suggested that the fancy of the devil 
might be translated into the thought of evil, and advised his 
friend not to fight with shadows, which never need become reali- 
ties. The correspondence is significant of many things; helps to 
explain much that had been and was to be done; shows us, too, 7. 
in its later stages, thought, when it has denied the personality of 
God, making the inevitable advance to the denial of the personal 
immortality of man. d l 

But Strauss, though an edifying and emotional preacher, was 
not made to be a country parson, minting into small coin for the 
use of villagè youths the gold of Schleiermacher’s theology.* He 
found a short trial of the clerical life enough; became a teacher 
in the seminary at Maulbronn, but feeling unripe resolved in the 
winter of 1831 to go to Berlin to see and hear his two great 
masters. That visit ‘marks a decisive point in his life. Berlin was 
then the home of a brilliant circle of men. Hegels fame and 
influence were at the zenith; Schleiermacher’s spirit had reached 
its mellowest and mightiest stage. The masters, with scholars 
almost their equals, lectured in the University, the one massive, 
majestic, like a swollen river running between bank and bank 
and bearing down whatever stood in its course; the other nimble, 
subtle, graceful, like the streamlet that leaps as its ruhs, making 
beauty for the eye and music for the ear. The schools divided 
the city, emulation quickened thought. Collision sharpened their 
antitheses, contact deepened their contrasts. _ Marheinecke applied 
absolute Idealism to theology, interpreted religious doctrines into 
their notional form, made the person of Jesus the point where the 
unity of God and man, the Divine essence in its human realization, 
~became visible, and so manipulated representation and notion that 
the Augsburg, Confession and the new philosophy, Luthers cate- 
chism and Hegel’s logic, were different only as to form, were as to 
matter the same. Neander, the last of the Fathers, as his disciples 
loved to call him, childlike, erudite, wise by his very unworldli- 
ness, a Protestant monk or saint,t but no ascetic, embodied in 
himself and applied to Church history what, in a sense, might be 
termed the fundamental principle of Schleiermacher—Pectus est, 
quod theologum facit. Men from all parts of the country—parsons 
from. their quiet vicarages, students, tutors, doctors from the 
Universities—came to Berlin, ardent, admiring, to drink at the 


* Der Christus des Glaubens u. der Jesus der Geschichte, p. 11. 
' f Schwartz, Geschichte der Neuesten Theol., p. 42. 
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fountain-head from the undefiled wells of pure thought, and the 
religious consciousness. And of those so coming no man was 
’ thirstier than David Strauss. He had been thoroughly trained 
into the capability to understand both systems, into suscepti- 
bility to the influence of both schools. The contradictions in his 
thought he hoped to have, by personal study under the masters, 
reconciled. ‘ But one of these (Hegel) died soon after his arrival; 
the other only started problems which he did not solve. And so 
the result was the combination of their antitheses into the most 
explosive unity modern religious thought has known. 

While studying in Berlin the idea of his Leben Jesu dawned on 
Strauss. It rose out of the cohflict of thought in himself and in 
the city. His philosophy was the Hegelian. The representation 
and the notion seemed to reconcile faith and knowledge. But 
that very distinction began his trouble. It inevitably raised the 
question, in what relation do the historical contents of the Bible, 
especially of the Gospels, stand to the notion? Do they belong 
to the matter which is the same for both representation and notion, 
or only to what as form in the former is dissolved by the disem- 
bodying action of thought? Is the pre-eminent evangelical fact 
only a concentration for the religious consciousness of the idea in 
its process of realization, or has it unique and absolute value for 
speculative thought?’ The Hegelians argued from the unity of 
the divine and human natures to the reality of the incarnation in 


Christ. In Him the idea of the God-man had been actualized.. 


But what warrant was there for this individualization? The 
philosophy that resolved the Absolute into a process could not 
concede to a single person universal and permanent prerogatives. 
The maxim, too, “ Whatever is actual is rational,” applied to 
theology, justified all its doctrines, left thought no freer than before. 
But had not criticism questioned the credibility of the evangelical 
facts, the veracity of the sources, the accuracy of the narra- 
tives? Berlin was ringing with the fame of certain lectures 
on the Life of Jesus Schleiermacher had been delivering. He had 
shown how the person of Christ could be constructed from the 
. Christian consciousness, had subtly analyzed documents, trans- 
posed narratives, involved the once certain in uncertainty. 
Strauss had heard the master lecture, had notes of the lectures 
taken in two different years, though these could be as little tran- 
scribed as a dancer in full’swing could be photographed.* The 
critical method helped him to see how he could work the 
« Life of Jesus” into harmony with the new philosophy. His first 
plan was very simple, was to be exhausted in a single lecture. 
Here is the original design: “(1.) Positive or traditional, an 
objective exhibition of the Life of Jesus according to the Gospels, 
5 * Der Christus des Glaubens, p. 8. - 
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an exposition as to how He lives in believers, and'the reconcilia- 
tion of both sides in the Second Article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
(2.) Negative or critical, the history of Jesus dissolved for the 
most part as history. (3.) Dogmatic restoration of what had been 
destroyed.”* The critical was only the preliminary condition of 
the constructive; the facts were to be abolished to leave thought. 
free scope. The man was only twenty-four, but he had mapped 
out his work. ` His. soundings were hardly well begun when he > 
resolved to draw up a chart contradicting and invalidating those 
that had been made before. He get to work to fill it up, not 
altogether oblivious to the ecclesiastical issues involved. He thus 
. writes to the friend to whom he had communicated his plan: 
“< But, say you, ‘will you read this in Tiibingen? And do you 
imagine the lecture-room will be open to you? So, indeed, 
matters are likely to be, and I am right sorry that what I wish to 
do in theology is such neck-breaking work. But I cannot change 
it. We will meanwhile commend it to God, who will open some- 
how a door to something.” 

In 1832 Strauss returned to Tübingen, and became a repetent 
in his old theological school. He reviewed that same year Rosen- 
krantz’ “ Encyclopidie.”t His criticism was sharp, superfine ; had 
` in it the flavour of the clever young man; was hostile to the 
method of the orthodox Hegelians; indicated a distinctly anti- 
supernatural position as his own. He studied hard, getting 
together the critical materials for his work. The prophetic 
first-fruits were an essay in 1834.; Advanced criticism was 
at the moment adverse to the Apostolic authorship of the first 
Gospel, and based its judgment on the assumed priority and 
authenticity of one or more of the others. Strauss strove to 
invalidate the assumed basis, to make suspicion attach to all the 
narratives. The year after, the Leben Jesu saw the light, and with 
it religious controversy entered on its most modern phase. 

This book has now to be understood. If the growth of the 
author’s mind has been correctly traced, it ought not to be so very 
unintelligible. Exposition is here criticism.’ The work was funda- 
mentally vitiated, falsified in character and method by its starting- 
point and end. It professed to be critical, but was throughout 
dogmatic. Its critical theories had been created, its exegetical 
method was applied, to work out a foregone conclusion. Certain 
narratives, which were regarded as:historical, were incompatible ` 
with a given speculative doctrine, and blocked the way to-a 
speculative end. So a critical historical theory was invented to 


* Streitschriften, Pt, 3, p. 59. 

t Charakteristiken und Kritiken, pp. 213—284. f i 

} Schriften ueber den Ursprung des ersten Kanonischen Evangeliums, Charakteris. 
and Krit., pp. 235—285. 
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pulverize the narratives and dissolve their facts. And as was the 
genesis so was the elaboration of the work, arbitrary, daring, 
skilful, most dogmatic where it ought to have been most critical. 
The man was a speculative, constructive thinker, ruthless to facts, 
. blind to probabilities, forcing history to become the vehicle of an 
. à priori system. The criticism never becomes scientific ; realities 
are nothing, idealities everything. The critic has no historical 
sense; seeks only to abolish, not to construct or restore. ‘The 
person whose life he means to write becomes shadowy, illusive ; 
escapes us almost altogether. We follow from negation to nega- 
tion, but never get to positive or substantial fact. There is no 
living background, no actual world of loving, hating, thmking 
men—Jews factional, fanatical, full of hopes created by the 
written word, of thoughts coined in the schools and circulated by 
tradition; Romans superciliously pitiful to the conquered, con- 
temptuously indulging the common hatred to sectaries. There is 
no delicate eye for light and shade, no realizing imagination, no, 
attempt to live in the land and time of Jesus, or in the generation 
when the so-called mythical process was going on and working 
into final form in the évangelical narratives. The great realities 
for Strauss are neither the narratives nor the facts, but his anta- 
gonists on the one hand, and his theories on the other. He never 
forgets his speculative basis and gonclusion, his critical doubts, 
his mythical theory as means to the end, the hard, far-fetched 
naturalistic explanations of Paulus, the strained and improbable 
conjectures and conjunctures of the harmonists. So he is no 
critical historian, but a dogmatic controversialist, in the might of 
a speculative principle so bearing down upon living men and 
living beliefs as never to get face to face with the facts that must 
be known before they can become objects of thought. The work 
was thus least scientific where most negative, and positive only 
where speculative. The speculation was too violent and arbitrary 
to find what it sought, the universal and permanent truth repre- 
sented by the history. The criticism cleared the ground of old’ 
critical structures, and so made new ones at once possible and 
necessary, but it did no more. 
The speculative basis on which Strauss built was simply the 
Hegelian doctrine of the Absoltite, specifically developed and 
applied. The disciple narrowed ideas that the master had made 
large and indefinite. Hegel meant his philosophy to explain what 
had been and is; Strauss used it to determine what must be. 
The eternal process became the immanent .God realizing Himself 
in the invariable and necessary order of nature. Deity was 
impersonal, miracle impossible, and so the supernatural incredible. 
The chain of finite causes was inviolable. Strauss declared that 
philosophic studies had freed him in feeling and thought from the 
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religious and dogmatic presuppositiońs which biassed even the 
most acute and learned theologians. But whether speculative are 
more scientific than theological assumptions, is a question which 
need not meanwhile be discussed. 

His speculative end was also given him by the Hegelian philo- 
sophy. The evangelical facts expressed in the representational 
form truths which he wished to translate into the notional. He 
did not see why men should be satisfied with the lower when they 
could by a critico-speculative process reach the higher form. ‘So 
he considered his work a real service to Christianity, at least the 
ideal and absolute Christianity of the learned. He says: “ The 
author knows that the essence of the Christian Faith is entirely 
independent of his critical inquiries. The supernatural birth of 
Christ, his miracles, his resurrection and ascension, remain eternal 
truths, however much their reality as historical facts may be 
doubted. Only the certainty of this can give to our criticism 
calmness and dignity. . . . ‘Inquiries of this kind may’ 
inflict a wound on the faith of individuals. Should this be the 
case with theologians, they have in their science the medicine 
for such wounds, as, if they would not remain behind the develop- 
ment of their age, cannot be spared them. The subject is not yet, 
of course, properly prepared for the laity, and therefore this book 
has been so written that unlearned Jaymen will soon and quickly 


perceive that it is not designed for them.”* To the uninitiated - , 


the old facts were still necessary, but to those who had pene- 
trated into the. Hegelian penetralia, the mythical theory, “with the 
sacrifice of the historical reality of the narrative, held fast its 
absolute truth.” 

What, thet, was the eternal truth which was the kernel of the 
historical shell thus mercilessly broken and cast away? The 
Hegelian idea of the God-man universalized, the attributes which 
the Church had- ascribed to Christ made the property of the race. 
The unity of the divine and human natures was realized in man, 
not ina man. The incarnation was the Sélf-manifestation of God, 
the realization of the Idea, not in a single person, but in humanity, 
not at a particular point of time, but from eternity. “This is the 
key to the whole of Christology, that as subject of the predicates 
which the Church assigns to Christ an idea is set.for an in- 
dividual, but a real idea; not one Kantian, unreal, subjective. 
Concéived in an individual, a God-man, the attributes and func- 
tions which the Church doctrine ascribes to Christ contradict each , 
other; in the idea of the race they agree. Humanity is the union 
of the two natures, God become man, the infinite Spirit emptied 
into the finite, and the finite recollecting its infinitude. Humanity 


* Leben Jesu, vorrede, (1st ed.), pp. vi., vii. 
t Ibid., vol. i. p. 52. 
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is the Child of the visible Mother and the invisible Father, of 
Spirit and Nature ;-it is the Miracle-Worker, in so far as in the 
course of human history the Spirit becomes ever more perfectly 
Master of Nature, which is forced under it as inert material for 
its activity. It is the sinless, inasmuch as the process of its 
development is blameless; defilement cleaves to the individual, 
but is, in the species and its history, abolished. Humanity is the ` 
one that dies, rises again, and ascends to heaven, since from the 
negation of its natural there proceeds always a higher spiritual 
life; from the abolition of its finitude as personal, national, and 
earthly spirit, there issues its - “union with the infinite Spirit of 
Heaven. By faith in this Christ, especially in his death and resur- 
rection, man is justified before God; that means, the individual. 
becomes participant in the divine human life of the species, by 
having the idea of humanity created and vivified within him. 
And this happens mainly because the negation of the natural 
which is itself the negation of the Spirit, therefore the negation 
of the negation, is the only way to true spiritual life for man.”* 
“Tf we know'the incarnation, death, and resurrection, the dupléx 
negatio afirmat, as the eternal circulation, the, endless pulsation, 
always repeating itself, of the Divine life, what single fact, which 
is but a sensuous symbol of this process, can claim pre-eminent 
importance? To the idea in the fact, to the race in the individual, 
- our age wishes to be led. A theological system, which in its 
doctrine of Christ stands by him as an individual, is no system, 
but a sermon.” 

But this transcendental construction ana the historical r eality of 
the evangelical narratives and facts were incompatible. Both 
could not be alike absolute, ultimate. Ifthe former was to stand, 
the latter must be sacrificed. But how was the sacrifice to be 
performed? By the old Deistic method, which charges Jesus 
with unveracity and imposition, the Evangelists with falsehood 
and fabrication? To adopt it was for many reasons impos- 
sible. It was a discredited and discreditable method, had broken 
down in the hands of the men who had used it. Then the 
speculative construction required the ideal truth of the facts,- 
` the ideal veracity of the narratives. To translate conscious. 
fictions. into transcendental truths had been to build an elaborate 
palace on shifting sands. A system which claimed to be 
true could never be based on intentional falsehoods. A theory 
thus became necessary which sacrificed the letter, but retained 
the spirit, denied the real, but affirmed the ideal truth of the 
Gospels. The mythical theory seemed to do so—exactly fitted 
the mechanism of the work. It made the evangelical facts 


vt 
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unconscious creations—the symbols of investitures of primitive 
Christian ideas. - The creations were unconscious, and so written 
down as historical in all good faith. They were the products of 
the collective spirit of a people or Church, and so clothed or 
expressed their actual thoughts and beliefs. The myths were 
created by the normal action of the spirit, and so while historically 
false were ideally true. The theory needed but a small sub- 
stratum of reality. It was only necessary to believe’ that Jesus 
had grown up at Nazareth, had been baptized by John, had called 
disciples, gone about Judea teaching, set himself against the 
Pharisees, introduced the Messianic kingdom, and been crucified— 
the victim of Pharisaic hate.* "His death disappointed but did 
not disperse the disciples. They had Oriental imaginations and 
Jewish hopes. Their literature and traditions were full of promises 
and prophecies to be fulfilled in the Messiah, and these so mingled 
with their reminiscences and thoughts of Jesus, that the attri- 
butes and actions of the ideal became those of the actual person. 
The Messiah of their dreams and desires was gradually rounded 
into the historical Christ, his character adorned with the qualities, 
his life with the achievements, his mission with the ends attributed 
to the long-predicted, and long-expected national deliverer. The 
Messiah was to be a lawgiver, prophet, priest, and king, and 
Jesus was represented as having been or being each of these, in 
each pre-eminent over all his predecessors. , The shining of the 
face of Moses‘was eclipsed by the transfiguration. The miracles 
of Elijah and Elisha suggested, but paled before, the feeding of 
the five thousand, the raismg of the’ dead, and the ascension. 
Whatever extraordinary thing Jesus said or did had its suggestive 
source in the Old Testament or tradition. He was little more than 
a lay-figure dressed out in Messianic prerogatives. The mythical 
theory, indeed, did with prophecy very much what evolution has 
done with design. The Messianic hope, struggling under certain 
conditions for life, made Jesus into the Christ. 

Strauss elaborated his hypothesis with extraordinary ingenuity. 
The air was full of mythological theories. Wolff's Prolegomena 
had started many questions—critical, mythical, religious—as to 
the Homeric poems and primitive Greece. Niebuhr had carried a 
new light into the history of ancient Rome. Heyne had enun- 
ciated the principle, A mythis omnis piscorum hominum cum historia 
‘tum philosophia procedit ; and he and Hermann had, though under 
specific differences, resolved mythology imto a consciously in- 
vented and elaborately concealed science of nature and man. 
Creuzer had made it a religious symbolism, under which was 
hidden an earlier and pyrer faith. Ottfried Müller, in a finer and 
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more scientific spirit, had explained myths as créated by the 
reciprocal action of two factors, the real and ideal, and had traced 
in certain cases their rise even in the historical period. The same 
tendency had existed in Scriptural asin classical studies. Mythical 
interpretations had been applied long before to certain sections of 
the Old Testament. Eichhorn and Bauer, Vater and De Wette, 
had employed it with greater or less freedom and thoroughness. 
Tt had even been carried into the New Testament, and made to . 
explain the earlier and later events in the life of Jesus, those 
prior to the temptation, and those subsequent to the crucifixion. 
Strauss thus only universalized a method which had been in 
partial operation before; made the myth, instead of a portal to 
enter and leave the Gospels, a comprehensive name for the whole. 
In doing so it was not enough to build on old foundations. The 
enormous extension of the structure needed a corresponding 
extension of the base. The man could not but fail at the end, 
whose work at the beginning was not simply ill done but not 
done at all. : 

The application of the mythical theory to the Gospels was 
without warrant until justified by the most searching historical 
and documentary criticism. Precisely here, at the most crucial 
point, Strauss failed. His criticism of the evangelical histories 
was not based on a criticism of the evangelical narratives. The 
questions as to their origin and authenticity are dismissed in a few 
sentences. The time necessary for the mythical creations is 
assumed, not proved, to be there, And this vitiating deficiency 
involves others. Strauss has no glimpse as to the value of Paul’s 
testimony, does not see that through him we can get too near the 
sources to leave the mythical faculty room for action. Nor does 
he see the importance of the early divisions in the Church, the 
security this gives for a substantial basis of well-discussed facts 
on which difference was impossible. Then, too, he fails to 
recognize the significance of the early community of believers, 
the evidence supplied by the peculiarity of their institutions, 
their distinctive character, and specific beliefs, as to the events 
that created and the facts that underlay the Church. The 
mythical theory, indeed, dissolved at the first touch of analysis, 
fell under the weight of its own assumptions; and the Leben Jesu 
now survives, a very splendid monument of genius, but.of genius 
that tried to balance the pyramid on its apex and failed. 
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THE “SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY” ON THE TEMPLE- 
AT JERUSALEM. : 
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T is probably no exaggeration to say that more has been ` 
written regarding the Temple at Jerusalem than in re- 
spect to any other building in the known world, and unfor- . 
tunately it may be added, more ‘that is wild and’ utterly un- 
tenable. This last peculiarity arises from several causes. First, 
because all the earlier restorers wére entirely ignorant of the 
ground on which the Temple stood, and of the local circum- 
stances that governed its construction ; it was not, indeed, till the 
spot was surveyed by the late Mr. Catherwood in 1833, and his plan 
published on a sufficient scale in 1862, that restorers had such a map 
of the ground as would enable them to adjust their measurements 
to the locality. with anything like certainty. Though that plan was 
wonderfully perfect considering the circumstances under which it 
was made, it has since been superseded by that made under the 
direction of Captain (now Major) Wilson, R.E., in 1864-5, which 
leayes nothing to be desired in this respect. It can be depended 
upon almost to inches, ‘and has been ‘engraved on a scale suffi- 
ciently large for all topographical, if not quite for all architec- 
tural purposes. ° 
A second cause of the wildness óf the restorations hitherto- 
attempted is that the Temple at Jerusalem was quite unique. Not 
only had the Jéws only this one temple, but, so far as we know, 
it was entirely of their own invention and utterly unlike the. ` 
‘temples of any of the nations around them. It certainly, at 
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all events, was quite unlike the temples of the Egyptians or 
Greeks. It may have had affinities with those of the Baby- 
lonians or Assyrians; but, notwithstanding all that has been done 
of late years, we know so very little of what the temples of Meso- 
potamia were, that these hardly help us even at this day, and the 
assumption that this might be so was of no use whatever to earlier 
restorers. Having thus no analogies to guide them, and as it is 
literally and absolutely true that not one stone remains on another 
of the Temple, properly so called, it is not to be wondered at, that 
early restorers failed to realize the truth and indulged in fancies 
which were utterly untenable. In nine cases out of ten their 
object was to produce a building which would be worthy of 
Solomon in all his glory, rather than a sober reproduction of the 
very moderate building described in the Bible. 

In addition to the material causes of uncertainty it must also be 
borne in mind that it is only quite recently that architectural 
criticism has begun to be conducted on scientific principles. It 
is no longer permissible to indulge in fancies without at least 
quoting authorities for them, and consequently even if the induc- 
tions may not be warranted, others have thus the opportunity of 
judging for themselves how far the restoration is based on 
reliable data. Besides the steadying effect of this principle on 
the imagination of a restorer it involves the further advantage that 
all the circumstances of the case must be taken into considera- 
tion. Ifany important piece of evidence is omitted its absence 
is easily detected, and till it is accounted for no proposal will stand 
the tést of scientific investigation. 

When these principles came first to be applied to the Temple of - 
the Jews, it was found that the Temple erected by Solomon, and 
described in the stxth chapter of the First Book of Kings, and 
the third of the Second Book of Chronicles, was an exact repro- 
duction in stone of the wooden tabernacle as described in the 
Book of Exodus, with the one important difference, that every 
dimension in the Tabernacle was doubled in the Temple.* The 
consequence was, that though ‘neither taken singly is quite suffi- 
cient’ for a satisfactory restoration of the plan of the building, 
the two taken together illustrate each other to such an extent 
as to leave very few points unsettled. When the knowledge so 
acquired was applied to the Temple described as seen in a vision 
by Ezekiel, it was found that his description tallied so exactly 
with what was learnt from the earlier books of the Bible, as to 
leave very little doubt that what he intended was to leave such a 
record of the divinely-inspired form of their peculiar Temple, that 
if ever restored to Jerusalem, the Jews might reproduce it, with- 
out deviation from what they considered supremely sacred, as 


- * The Holy Sepulchre and Temple at Jerusalem. Murray, 1865, p. 78. A 
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revealed to them by God Himself. This presumption becomes 
almost a certainty when we read in the Book of Esdras the 
" description of the Temple as restored by Zorobabel, and is more 
than confirmed by the measurements accidentally supplied, by 
Hecateus. The real-and final proof, however, is that when we 
come to protract on the Ordnance Survey the’ dimensions 
obtained from the Bible, filling in such details from Josephus and 
the Talmud as do not conflict with that paramount authority, we 
obtain a plan of this celebrated building so perfect as to satisfy 
the closest scrutiny. It may not be possible to ascertain in all. 
instances the exact thickness of a wall or the exact spacing of a 
column, but barring such details, the plan of the Temple at 
Jerusalem can now be laid down in exact conformity with 
every. dimension given in the Bible, with all those. furnished by 
Josephus, and even with those given in the Talmud, where not so 
clumsily falsified as to make the fraud easy of detection. The, 
chain of evidence is now in fact complete, but, like all chains, if 
one link is missing, or if it is broken in one part, it is useless for 
the purpose it may have been intended for, and till that fault or 
flaw can be repaired, it may—perhaps must—hbe rejected. 3 
This being so, it is with no small consternation that those who 
rest their faith on the accuracy of the Bible have seen an attempt 
made, in a quasi-national work, by those highest in dignity and 
influence in the Church of England, to set aside the testimony of 
the Prophet in this respect, and to supplant it by that of the 
Rabbis. Were it not for the auspices under which this is done, it 
might be passed over in silence; but it is put forward under such 
august authority, that if ‘it is not shown to be untenable, it will 
speedily pass into an accepted dogma, incapable of refutation. 
The circumstances under which this proposal appears are these— 
In 1863 the Hon. Evelyn Denison, then Speaker of the House of 
Commons, conceived the idea of republishing the accepted version 
of the Bible, but accompanied by such a commentary as should 
explain to all ordinary readers, where any obscurities or difficulties 
occurred, what were the solutions arrived at by the'best and 
soundest theologians of all nations. A committee was appointed 
to carry out the suggestion, consisting of the two archbishops and 
four of the most learned prelates on the bench. The Regius Pro- 
fessors of Divinity and other léarned and influential persons were 
joined to them, and the éditorship confided to the Rev: Canon 
Cook, of Exeter. Under these auspices, the books both of the 
Old and New Testaments were apportioned to those divines who 
were assumed to be most competent to undertake the task, and 
among others the Book of Ezekiel’ was assigned to the Rev. G. 
Currey, D.D., Master of the Charter House. It does not appear 
whether this selection was made by the committee because they 
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thought Dr. Currey was peculiarly, fitted to deal with the vision 
of the Temple described from the fortieth to the forty-second 
chapter. Perhaps they thought that comparatively unimportant, 
but it certainly is that part of the book most generally referred to, 
and in which laymen at least feel the greatest interest; and it 
would consequently have been desirable that the person selected 
should have special qualifications for that part of the task. This, 
however, does not seem to have been the case in the present 
instance. Nor does Dr. Currey seem to have thought it necessary 
to call in the assistance of any architect or draughtsman to aid him 
in reproducing his ideas in a form which would render them intel- 
ligible to others. Had he done so, they certainly would not have 
been put forward in their present crude AE indeed, not 
at all. 
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Fortunately Dr. Currey does not attempt any innovation in the 
two inner courts of the Temple. He admits. that the Holy House 
stood in a court 100 cubits square; the altar in another of similar 
dimensions in front of it, or practically, as there was no division. 
wall between them, that the Temple and the altar stood in a court 
200 cubits east and west and 100 cubits north and south*—the 
double Tabernacle in fact. So far, therefore, his restoration is 
satisfactory, and accords in the most essential parts with all we 

- gather from the other paragraphs in the Bible bearing on the.sub~ 
ject. Had he, however, been an architect, or had he drawn a 
section of the Temple, he hardly would have left the cells round 
the Temple in the unsatisfactory position he has done. As both 
the Hebrew and the Septuagint use the same word for the cor- 

- yidor and the cells, and as the Seer was measuring outwar ds, and. 
mentions the 4-cubit chamber first, it is evident that was the 
width of the corridor, and 5 cubits that of the cells, as Josephus 

‘tells us it was (Ant. viii. 3. 2).. But even thus placed, as Dr. 
Currey represents them, between the wall of the Temple 6 cubits 
thick, and their: own wall 5 cubits wide, and roofed and floored 
solidly, they must have been the darkest dungeons ever invented, 
no ray of light, no breath of external air, ever could have pene- 


trated to their gloomy recesses.t The truth is, the outer wall was ` 


solid -only up to the floor of the lowest tier: Above that there were 
either three tiers of arches or three galleries with pillars in front 
and with windows at back.. At one time I was inclined to fancy 


the first, but, on the’ whole, the interpretation of verse 16, chapter - 


xli., especially in the Septuagint, seems to favour the belief it was 
the latter. So arranged, a cell 7} feet square, with a 6-foot cor 
ridor behind and a 72-foot SNE A in front, if not a commodious, 
is at least a habitable abode, and such an arrangement would 
externally be. architecturally’ pleasing. This, however, is a detail 


not affecting the main question at issue. Where Dr. Currey ` 


becomes positively original is when he erects “the separate place” 
into an independent court 100 cubits square and places it behind 
the Temple. For this there is not a shadow of authority in the 
: Bible, nor, so far as I can trace, in the Talmud—certaimly not in 
the Middoth ; and Josephus expressly tells us, “ The western part 
of this court had no gate at all, but the wall was built entire on that 
side” (B. J., v. 5. 2); and there certainly was no room, nor does there 
seem any ‘object, for a court behind the Temple. It would have 
made the matter élearer if our translators had used “separation 
place” instead of “separate place” for the portion that was cut 
off. What it means is clear enough from Josephus. Speaking of 


x Holy Bible, with Commentary. Murray, 1876. Vol. vi. p. 160 et seqq. 
t I takeno note of Dr. Currey’s suggestion that they were storehouses, for which there 
is not a shadow of authority, and for which they'`are entirely unfitted. 
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Solomon’s Temple he says, “He also placed a partition round - 
about the ‘Temple, which in our tongue we call Geision, but it is 
called Thrigcos by the Greeks, and he raised it up to the height 
of three cubits, and it was for the exclusion of the multitude from 
coming into the Temple, and showing that it was a place free and 
open for the priests only” (Ant. viii. 3. 9, see also xv. 11. 5). In 
describing Herod’s Temple he says, “There is a wall of partition 
about a cubit in height, made of fine stones so as to be grateful to 
the sight. This encompassed the Altar and the Holy House, and 
kept the people that were on the outside off from the priests” 
(B. J., v. 5. 6). This must not be confounded with the barrier 
beyond the “ chel,” through whith all the people of Israel might 
enter, but the passage of which was forbidden to the Gentiles, but 
to them only. 

It is difficult, indeed, to aiee how any one can read 

- attentively the verses in which “the separate place” is mentioned 
without perceiving their real meaning. Verse 12, chap. xli., 
describes the western elevation of the Temple, which is here 
increased from 60 to 70 cubits in consequence, apparently of the 
staircases leading to the chambers being placed in the angles. 
Verse 13 gives the dimensions of the house, east and west. Verse 
14 describes the eastern elevation, where with the “separate place” 
it measured 100 cubits. Verse 15 is a section through the inner 
Temple, when again with its galleries, “separate place,” and the 
porches which lined the court on its north and south sides, it made 
up also 100 cubits. The two next verses supply some details of 
the chambers in elevation, which were not given when before 
they were spoken of only in plan (verses.6 to 11). Verse 17 to 
the end of the chapter describes the internal arrangements of the 

‘Temple. If looked at from this point of view, it seems difficult to 
conceive anything more methodical or more logical than the 
Prophet’s description of the Temple, and of the court in which it 
stood. On the other hand, if this view is correct, nothifg can 
well be more untenable than Dr. Currey’s theory that “the 
separate place” was an independent court placed behind the 
court in which the Temple stood. 

Without, however, even entering into any detail this can hardly 
fail to be apparent to any one who reads with attention the three 
chapters in which Ezekiel describes the Temple and its appurte- 
nances. Chapter xl. is wholly: occupied by the outer court or courts, 
and their gateways. The two last verses, however, belong properly 
to the chapter xli., and they and every word of that chapter are 
devoted exclusively to the Temple properly so-called. “The 
building”—“the house”—“the Temple” there mentioned, refer ex- 
clusively to one and the same building, and cannot, I conceive, be 

. understood to apply to’ any other. Dr. Currey admits that the 

3 u2 $ 
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two last verses of chapter xl, and the-ten first verses of 
chapter xli., apply to the Temple; but he then makes the Seer 
conduct the Prophet through a wall with no door in it, to an 
outside court having no direct communication with the Temple, 
and no defined use, and then brings him back ‘to finish his 
description of the Temple itself, which only concludes with the 
. twenty-sixth, or last. verse of the chapter. Such a mode of pro- 
ceeding is so totally at variance with the whole tenor of the 
narrative, thatit could only be ‘accepted on the strongest possible 
evidence that it was so. On the contrary, however, I believe 
that any one reading carefully either our version, or more 
especially the Septuagint, must* perceive that there is not one 
verse in chapter xli. in which the separate place is mentioned in 
which the Temple is not mentioned also, and consequently instead 
of being a separate court, it is only a sacred enclosure in which 
the Temple and altar stood, to which the priests only were - 
admitted, and from which all others were rigidly excluded. 

The last chapter—the forty-second—is as exclusively devoted 


to the two northem’ courts, which contained the storehouses and `- 


treasures of the Temple, and offices devoted to the services of 
the altar, of which more hereafter. Meanwhile, however, in order , 
to make matters intelligible, we must turn back to the outer 
court, or courts, described in the fortieth chapter. 


The erection of the “ separate singe” into an.independent . 
court behind the. Temple is, in itself, of slight importance com- 
pared with the exaggerated dimensions of 500 cubits, which Dr. 
Currey assigns to the outer court. This is done wholly on the 
authority of the Talmud. No such dimension occurs in the Bible ; ; 
no dimension indeed exceeding 100 cubits is‘to be found there. 
It is, however, a perfectly legitimate line of argument to assume 
that it may be so if it can be shown that five successive courts or 
buildings of 100 cubits each were so placed as to make up that 
amount. If, on the other hand, it is made clear that there was no 
“separate place” behind the Temple, the difficulty of proving 
this is immensely increased, but may not be insuperable. , 

When I last wrote on the subject I assumed that verse 15, 
chapter xl, was final on the subject,* for I then thought, and 
think now, that it expresses the distance between the inner face 
of the outward gate and the eastern face of the inner gate. 
Dr. Currey, however, points out that the measurement may be 
that of the gate itself from its inner to its outer face, which was 
also 50 cubits. It may be so, but whether it is so or not, will 
depend mainly on how the preceding and following verses are 
read. According to my view, the measurement of the gate ends 


a Holy Sepulchre and Temple ab J erusalem, p. 84. 
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with verse 13, and the three following describe the face of the 
court, with its cells, &c., on each side of the gate within. The - 
measurement, I believe, was made up of— 


The width of the gate - - - 25 cubits. 

The colonnade and cells on each side - 60 , 

Two cells or chambers, 74 cubits each - 15° ,, 
100 


I cannot possibly understand how “ posts of threescore cubits” 
can be applied to the circumference of an inner apartment of a 
gate; and surely.the expression in the Vulgate, “Et fecit frontes 
per sexaginta cubitos,” is much more applicable to a colonnade 
on each side of the gate than to an internal feature. If his plan 
of the gate had been sufficiently ‘well drawn to be intelligible, it 
might perhaps have been shown in such a manner as to deserve 
consideration. As the matter now stands, his view is entirely 
beyond my comprehension. 

Though feeling convinced that my view of the interpretation of 
these verses is the more reasonable one, they are so indefinite 
that no valid argument can well be based on them, and the 
controversy as to the size of the outer court mainly hinges on the 
interpretation to be given to verse 19, which is to the following 
effect: “ And he measured the breadth [of the court] from the 
forefront of the lower gate unto the forefront of the inner court 
without, 100 cubits, eastward and northward.” In commenting 
on this, Dr. Currey first reproves Keil for failing to observe that it 
was not from gate to gate, but from gate to court; but in the 
same note he makes the same mistake himself, for in the end of it 
he says it was “from gate to gate eastward and, in like manner, 
from gate to gate northward. ” Even with this correction it could 
hardly have been so; for the Seer had not at that period approached 
the northern and southern gates, and would hardly have anticipated 
by measuring the distance between objects of which the Prophet at 
that time had no cognizance. The truth of the matter is, the last 
words of the verse are unintelligible as they stand in the Hebrew 
and in our version. If they express anything, it is a measurement 
at right angles to itself, which is nonsense. From a gate either 
to another gate or to a wall one measurement can only be in one 
direction. Unfortunately, too, Dr. Currey’s plan does not help us 
in thiš dilemma, because it makes the distance from the lower 
gate to the forefront of the inner court 150 cubits, which, 
besides refuting his own theory, is larger than any dimension in 
Ezekiel by 50 cubits. From the same gate northward we pro- 
ceed 200 cubits before meeting anything, and then not the inner 
court, which the Seer does not reach till verse 28. The 
Septuagint avoids the contradiction. involved in the last words 
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\ 
of the verse in the Hebrew, but is so intorted in its mode of 
expression that it is difficult to translate it literally. What it 
seems to mean is that “he measured the width of the court from 
the face of the outer gate to the corresponding face (ai§pwr) of 
the-inner gate looking outwards towards the east, 100 cubits.” 
But here again aifpiv may merely mean in the open air, and 
consequently either face, though that is very unlikely; but the 
expression is again too indefinite to base any argument upon it. 
The fact'is, the continual repetition by Ezekiel of the measure- 
ments of 100, 50, and 25.cubits renders it frequently very difficult . 
to know how to apply them. The truth appears to be that if we _ 
had only the vision to rely upon,’it would hardly be possible to 
` construct a restoration that would’ not be open to cavil as to its 
internal arrangements, though we might be able to obtain one 
that would limit its external dimensions. It is not difficult, | 
however, to frame one which. shall contain all the Prophet’s 
measurements and explain all the arrangements as he describes 
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them; but even then it is impossible to prove, except: from 
extraneous sources, that there. may not be some other way in 
which any particular measurement may be otherwise accounted 
for. This is done in the annexed woodcut, which does explain. 
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everything, and contains all that Ezekiel describes; but it cannot 
be denied that if it were not for other passages in the. Bible and 
evidence derived from other sources, it could hardly be proved 
that it is the only way in which the difficulties can be met. ` One 
great part of these arises from the forms of the gateways. No such 
objects were introduced in the Tabernacle. Nor are any such 
mentioned in connection with Solomon’s temple, nor did those 
attached to Herod’s temple at all resemble them. My own 
impression is that they are borrowed from some form that the 
Prophet was familiar with in Babylonia, and that while recording 
the sacred form and dimensions of the Temple for the benefit of his 
countrymen, he introduced such novelties in the unessential parts 
as he thought would be improvements. There are for instance 
two gateways in Sargon’s palace-city at Khorsabad which closely 
resemble those described by Ezekiel, but are very unlike anything 
‘we know of existing elsewhere, and the introduction of this novel 
feature, unless carefully drawn on a plan, may have introduced 
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that vagueness into the Prophet’s descriptions which has prevented 
their being easily understood. ° 

Be this as it may, when we depart from the moderate dimen- 
sions prescribed by the Prophet, and attempt to reconstruct the 
outer court on the more daring dimensions of the Talmud, we 
get into difficulties which are obvious and seem insuperable. 
Like the Temple itself (xli. 6), this court was surrounded by 
thirty cells (xl. 17), and one would naturally expect to find some 
proportion between them, or if there was any difference it would 
be in favour of, those round the Temple, which were the abode of 
the priests, rather than in those of the court, which were appro- 
priated apparently only to the attendants. According to Dr. Currey, 
however, the former were only 4 cubits by 5, the latter were 
25 cubits square, so that the whole thirty cells of the priests 
were less in area than one cell of the attendants. ‘Instead, too, of 
being gloomy abodes, without light or air, those of the court stood 
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free on three sides, with a space of 10 cubits between each; and 
no doubt with windows or doors on each side, though these are 
not shown in the plan. The consequences are that five of these 
cells occupied a frontage of 200 cubits or 300 feet, and the whole 
thirty extended 1,200 cubits, or 1,800 feet, or one-third of a mile in 
length. If any such wasteful arrangement existed in any temple 
or town in ancient or modern times, Dr. Currey ought to have 
told us where, for it certainly is not generally known. He should 
also have mentioned how he supposed these halls were roofed. 
It certainly was not by flat roofs or beams laid side by side. The 
Temple itself, which was 5 cubits less in width than these cells, 
required two rows of pillars to support its roof (xli. 21), and with- 
out at least four pillars on the floor of each, a roof 37 feet 6 inches in 
width could not have been supported by any means known to the 
ancients. We are surely justified in rejecting such an arrange- 
ment from its own inherent improbability. There is, besides, 


‘absolutely nothing in the Bible to justify it, and no reason to 


suspect that anything so extensive was ever added to Solomon’s 
Temple. The modest dimensions of its courts were 100 by 200 
cubits, and though another court 100 feet square was probably 
added, one 500 cubits square, or nearly twelve times as large as 
the original two courts, was never dreamt of. In fact, there is 
no single passage in the Bible that would lead us to suppose that ' 
any court larger than 100 cubits square was ever attached to any 
temple before Herod’s time. The external dimensions of his temple 
over all we know were 400 cubits,* though he is said to have 
doubled the area of the pre-existing building (B. J., i. 21.1). Had 
he doubled Dr. Currey’s temple there wont have been no room 
for it in any spot in Jerusalem. 

Notwithstanding all the manifest absurdities it leads to, it mi ight 
be worth while examining further the specification of the Rabbis, 
if we. had any reason for supposing that they had any sources of 
information which were not available to others. This, however, 
is not only extremely improbable in itself, but it does not seem 
dificult to perceive how the Rabbis came to adopt tkeir ex- 
aggerated dimensions of 500 cubits. They knew, either from the 
writings of Josephus, of which they could not have been ignorant, 
or from the ground-itself, that the Temple of Herod—practically 
the only one they knew anything about—was 400 cubits square, 
but, ike many other modern restorers, they were perplexed with | 
the sacred 500 reeds or cubits of the vision of Ezekiel, and like 
many others they chose to disregard the distinct specification of 
reeds, and substitute cubits in their place. Dr. Currey, however, 
fortunately avoids this rock from which so many restorers, from 


_ Lightfoot downward, have suffered shipwreck. The probability, 


* Antig. xv. 11,3, and xx. 9. 7. 
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that it was from this misunderstanding that the Rabbis adopted 


this measurement rises almost to certainty when we observe the - 


use they made of this extra 100 cubits when they got it. Not 
knowing what else to do withit, they put it into the “court of the 
women,” a feature which was first introduced-in Herod’s Temple, 
and they thus made it 135 cubits square, while the court of the men, 
of Israel remained only 11 cubits wide by 135 in length,* or rather 
less than one-twelfth of that of the women! With all due respect 
for the new-born gallantry of the Jews under Gentile influence, it 
is clear this was not so, and it was only because that court, being 
an innovation, had no sacred dimensions, with which they could 
not tamper, that they used it to’make up their total. Even then, 
however, their utmost dimensions, as gathered from the Middoth, 
were only 187 plus 135, or 322 cubits east and west by 185 north 
and south.t The rest was in the court of the Gentiles, of which 
they disdained to take account, but, adding what we know of it 
from Josephus, it is still impossible even with its doubled dimen- 

sions to make up anything even in theory equal to 500 cubits, 
while the configuration of the ground tells us in unmistakable 

. terms that it was even then only 400 cubits square. But waiving 
-this last objection, all the Rabbis contend for—even admitting the 
extra 100 cubits in the court of the women—is a Temple rebuilt 
with increased dimensions by Herod which measured at the time 
of its destruction 322 cubits east and west, by 135° north and 
south. All beyond this was appropriated to the Gentiles, and 
surely no one will contend that any such accommodation was pro- 
vided for strangers either in Solomon’s Temple or in that described 
by Ezekiel. The assertion, consequently, of the Rabbis that the 
Temple was a square of 500 cubits remains a mere assertion un- 
supported by any internal or collateral evidence. The Middoth 
contains all the measurements of the inner Temple, which added 
together give the 322 cubits by 135 mentioned above, but beyond 
that they knew nothing and do not pretend to have any know- 

` ledge, and there seems consequently no possible explanation of 
their adoption of the larger numbers unless it was as a means to 
assimilate it with the 500 reeds which. the Prophet ascribes to the 
sacred precincts that made “a separation between the sanctuary 
and the profane place.” 


Even supposing that it may be difficult from the mere words of 
Ezekiel to prove the negative, if any. one chooses to assume that 
there may have been an outer court 500 cubits square, it is quite 
safe to assert that there is no expression, in Ezekiel or in any book 
of the Old Testament from Exodus to Esdras, that would lead us 
to suppose that there ever was, in any Temple of the Jews before 


. * Middoth, ii. 3, 6. + Middoth, loc. cit. 
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Herod’s time, any. court, portion, or building that exceeded 100 
cubits in any one direction. It is true, of course, that three or 
five of these may make up a lineal dimension of 300 or 500 cubits, 
and if we choose to throw overboard, all feeling of proportion 
and propriety, all reference to the ground on which the Temple 
stood, by putting twenty-five of them together a square may 
be built up of these dimensions. Even this, however, will be 
. extremely difficult if the “Separate place” can be shown to 
be an inner, and not an outer enclosure. While even putting 
aside the monstrous disproportion of the outer court and its appur- 
tenances to the inner and more important enclosure,,it seems 
hardly possible that the Prophet “would have failed to make any 
allusion to it, had a dimension of 500 cubits existed anywhere. 

The difficulty of determining these matters with absolute 
certainty is not peculiar, unfortunately, to the text of Ezekiel, but . 
is common to every verbal description of any building where the 
parts are described separately, without general dimensions being 
given, and where there are no local indications to check them by. 
In this instance, unless we assume the whole to be a mere dream, 
these checks are abundant, and if it was a real description of the 
one Temple of the Jews, as it had existed, and as the Prophet 
hoped it would be again restored, there can hardly be any doubt 
about the matter. ; 

One of the best and most distinct testimonies on this matter is 
that of Hecateus of Abdera. He resided in Jerusalem in the time 
of Alexander the Great, and wrote an important work concerning 
the Jews, which among other things included a description of the 
city of Jerusalem. What we know of this is from some quotations 
from it in Josephus’ answer to Apion, (i. 22) in which the Temple 
is incidentally mentioned and its dimensions stated as “ about 500 
feet, —5 plethra—“long and 100 cubits broad.” As Josephus was 
quoting him not specially with reference to the Temple, and 
merely adduces this to prove his general trustworthiness in other 
matters, and as no one knew better than he did the whole history 
of the Temple and its dimensions both before and after it was 
rebuilt by Herod, his endorsement of Hecateus’ testimony is so 
satisfactory that it can hardly be set aside, and certainly not 
unless some very strong evidence can be brought against it. But 
Dr. Currey objects that 300 cubits or 450 feet, which my theory 
requires, are not the 5 plethra of Hecateus; but when the 
thickness of the two walls—say 12 cubits—and the projection of 
the eastern portal are added, these must have made up 470 or 480 

‘feet, which is quite sufficiently near to justify Hecateus in saying 
it was about 500 feet long. If however, it does not quite agree 
with my 450, still less is it in accord with Dr. Currey’s 750. In 
the one case it is nine-tenths of the whole, in the other 500 is only 
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two-thirds of 750; and though an author might call a building 
which was 450 or 470 feet “about 500 feet long,” he could hardly 
be so far mistaken as to describe one which really was a square 
750 feet as if.it were only about 5 plethra in length. 

But there is one other measurement given by Hecateus, and 
this time without doubt or hesitation. He says the Temple was 
“100 cubits in breadth.” This is so'exactly the measurement we 
„obtain from Ezekiel and the other books of the Bible, that it 
hardly admits of a doubt that this was the width of the Temple 
in the 4th century B.C., and that no such court as the Talmud 
specifies and as Dr. Currey adopts, was then, at all events, thought 
of. This specification is so precise as to render it nearly certain 
that no southern court was rebuilt after the return from the 
captivity; but as Ezekiel certainly describés such a feature, it is 
probable that something of the sort may have been added to 
Solomon’s Temple, and there is nothing in the form of ground 
that would render such an addition at all improbable. On the 
contrary, after the addition of an eastern court, making up the 


length east and west to 300 cubits, the erection of one south of * 


the altar is one of the most obvious modes that could be suggested 
for obtaining additional accommodation if required. ` 
It is almost certain, at the same time, that some additional 


buildings existed in the north-western angle; but whether they ' 


were properly to be considered a part of the Temple or of the 
Citadel Baris, is not so clear. It is quite certain, however, that 


the Tower Antonia, which replaced Baris, was the place where. 


the garments of the priests and the treasures of the Temple were 
guarded (Ant. xv. 11. 4) in the same manner as Ezekiel describes 
it being done in a court at the north-west angle of his Temple.” 
The whole of the forty-second chapter of his book is devoted to 
this court and the adjoining one. It evidently was less sacred 
than the other parts, and though in a perfect temple such as he 
was describing it was an essential part, probably in Solomon’s, 
and certainly in Herod’s, it partook more of the nature of a secular 
than of a sacred adjunct. ' 


The real and final proof of all that has been advanced above is 


of a nature that cannot be adduced in a magazine. article. It’ 


consists_in carefully protracting, on a sufficient scale on the 
ordnance survey, all the indications given in Ezekiel and other 
parts of the Bible. When this is done it is found that all the 


* On page 182 of his commentary on Ezekiel, Dr. Currey gives a woodcut, which 
professes to represent my theory of Ezekiel’s Temple. How imperfectly it does so any 
person may judge by comparing my woodcut (p. 986) with his. By omitting my north- 
west court altogether, he makes my proposal absurd. To the north of the “ separate 
place” (xlii. 1) was a conrt, or it may be two courts, which were indispensable parts of 
the arrangements. If I had omitted them I should have failed to explain any part of 
the forty-second chapter. 
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porticos and other parts mentioned by J osephus fit exactly into 
the spare places without any alteration or coaxing whatever; so - 
do all the measurements of the Talmud with the single exception 
of the extra hundred: cubits which as above mentioned the 
Rabbis put into the court of the women. When this is done it is 
found that the altar stands in the centre as Ezekiel describes it, 
with its centre 150 cubits from the inner face of. the wall of 
Solomon’s porch, as shown in the survey, and 150 cubits from the - 
wall at the back of the Temple, The survey proves that the. 

Temple could’ never have extended further eastward, and there is 
every reason to believe that the back of the Temple stood on the 


verge of a precipice, or such steep ground at least, that it could 


only be extended further westward by such vast substructions as 
those of Herod. This last, however, is an assumption which can 
only be proved by underground explorations which have not yet 
been undertaken. But practically the result is, that this one - 
dimension ‘of 300 cubits east and west is perfectly in accordance’ 
with all we learn from the Bible, from Josephus, and from the 
Talmud as corrected above, and fits so exactly to the ground that 
when laid down from certain local indications it would be easy 
to drive a stake into the centre of the threshing-floor of Araunah, 

which should certainly be within a couple of feet, or at all events 
of cubits, of where the central-post stood in the days of David; 

or, to speak more ¢orrectly, it would be easy to do so if it were 
not that now, as then, that threshing-floor is a plain level plat- - 
form of smooth rock, more admirably adapted, both from its 
surface and from its position, to be a threshing-floor than any 


| other known spot in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 


The posifion of the centre of the altar being fixed, which it can 
easily be, that of the Holy of Holies and all the other essential 
parts of the Temple follow as a matter of course. When all these 
are protracted, a complete plan of the Temple can be obtained, 
which shall be accurate within very narrow limits of deviation, 
and if which every detail shall be laid down either with perfect 


` accuracy or deviating from the truth by so minute a difference 


as to be of no importance for any historical or -topographiéal 
purpose, The elevations, also, can be worked -out with ‘fair. 


- approximate certainty. The forms are_not doubtful, nor the 


dimensions, but the details of the ornamentation must, for the 


, present at least, be left a good deal to imagination.. This arises 


principally because we do not know how far the rebuilders in 
Herod’s time reproduced the forms of Solomon’s Temple, or to what 


extent they adopted the then fashionable style of the Romans. 


‘It is not known whether any one has taken the pains to protract 
all these dimensions in sufficient detail to prove the case with 
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certainty. No attempt, at all events, has been made to publish 
them, nor is it likely that any one will do so in this country. ‘The 
process is laborious, and the expense of engraving the plates on a 
‘sufficient scale, and publishing them with the requisite letterpress, 
would be such as to discourage any attempt of the sort being 
made while the sale of the work would -not probably cover the - 
expenses of the necessary advertisements. It would, of course, 
be the silliest impertinence to accuse the prelates and others who 
form the committee of the Speaker’s Commentary, or the clergy 
generally, of indifference to the subject. If it were- only that, 
the difficulty could be got over. They and most of their com- 
peers are earnest on the subject, and would gladly welcome assist- 
ance to the cause of truth,.from whatever quarter it might come. 
But they cannot comprehend the argument: architecture and 
plan-drawing are not taught in any school frequented by the 
upper classes in this country, and consequently, except professional 
men, not one educated man in a thousand has a chance in his 
busy after-life of mastering even the elements of the science, or 
knowing what it means. Any.one who has ever attempted to press 
an architectural argument on even the best-educated men, must 
have been amused to observe the puzzled expression of their coun- 
tenances. Their minds instinctively wander from the rocky heights 
of Palestine to the pleasant vales where Hanwell and Earlswood 
are situated, and, though too polite to say so, they think the sooner 
his friends take charge of the dreamer the better. They do, not 
perceive that in that curious persistence with which the Jews 
adhered to their own one form of Temple, from the first time they 
formed a community of their own in the desert of Sinai, till the 
destruction of their city by Titus, we have one of the most marked 
illustrations of that persevering, unchanging segregation from 
other races which characterizes that people to the present day. 
They do not feel that the fact of the Tabernacle being described 
by one who saw it in the desert—and that. hardly seems doubtful— 
and the unconscious testimony of its perfect agreement with all 
subsequent Temples in all ages, is one of the best answers that can 
be given to those who contend for the late compilation of the 
books of the Old Testament. Whatever may be the case with 
other parts, there is sufficient internal evidence to prove that those 
who described the Temples must have seen the buildings they 
were describing, so that when properly realized and understood, 
the architectural history runs like a guiding thread through the 
‘ whole of the Old Testament, and gives a fixity and local reality 
to all the events that occurred in and about Jerusalem. But it is 
‘more than even this. The vaulted.chamber known as Wilson’s 
arch—because discovered by that officer—may or may not be the 
dungeon in which Christ was scourged, but this at least is certain, 
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it was one of the underground chambers of the Tower Antonia 
which was the Prestorium, the residence of the Roman Governor.” 
It was in a hall in that building of which that and the adjoining 
arches formed the substructure, that Christ was judged, and 
whence he ‘was led forth toward the- counti'y, and crucified ‘be- 
` tween two robbers on the brow of the: Kidron. +- 
To those who can appreciate and: ‘understand ” architectural 


` 


evidence, these things are as ‘capable : “of “proof or disproof as _ 


geometrical problems; and as the evidencé-now stands, they are 


as above stated, and give a tone of ‘reality and‘ local truth to a 


great deal that without it is shadowy and“ ‘contradictóry ` in the. 


highest degree. Putting it even. on. thé. lowest’ footing, and with- 
out asking for any. greater degree of credibility in the Evangelists 
than any other men, they were so much nearer‘in time to the 


events they were narrating that in any court of law their testi- - 


mony would be accepted i preference to that of either the Rabbis i 


or the Crusaders; and when it is confirmed by the architectural 
evidence, it seems impossible to refuse credence to what they say. 
But because few, if any, can or care to follow the architectural 
` argument, the topography of both the Old and New Testament 
remains to them an inexplicable mystery, and the fertile origin of 
theories as unfounded as that of Dr. Currey regarding the Temple, 
as described by Ezekiel. 
e JAS. FERGUSSON. 
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